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Administration of India 1944 

Brituh India oonsists of the 11 ProTinoea of Aesam, Bengal, Bihar, 
Bombay, Central Provincee and Berar, Madras, North West Frontier, 
Orissa, Punjab, Sind and the United Provinoes, pins the Chief Commissi- 
onerships of British Belnohistan, Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara, Coorg, the Anda- 
mans and Nioobar Islands, Panth Piploda, and does not inolude any Indian 
States 


Reigning Sovereign — His Majesty George the VI 


India Office 

Secretary of State for /ndia— The 
Bight Hod. Mr. L. S. Amery, (April, 
1940 . 

Permanent Under •Secretary of State— 
Sir Find*later Stewart, g g.b., q.cm.b. 

L.L.D. 

Parliamentary Under^Secretary of 
The Earl of Munster. 

Advisers to the Secretary of State- 
Sir H. Strskosh o.b.b. Sir U. Williamson 
ci.B., M.B.E., Sir J. Clay, k.c.i.e., c.8.i., 
O.B.E., Lt. Col. Sir H. Suhrawardy. o.b.e. 
Sir J. A. Woodhcad, k c.s.i., c.i.b., Dewan 
Bahadur S. E. Ruganadhau, Sir Courtenay 
Latimer, k.c.i.e., c.s.i. Sir G. Wiles, 
K.C.1.B, C.8.I., Sir A. C. Chatterjea, 
0,C.1.£., K C.B I. 

High Commissioner of India-^Sir 
Azizul Huq. Kt. c.i.E. 

Government of India 


{Area—l,808fi79, Sq, miles mith a 
population of 352,837,778 oj people^nearly 
one-fifth oj human race) 

Viceroy & Governor General 
H. E. Field Marshal the Rt. Hon. 
Viscount Wsvell of Syrenaica and 
Winchester, p.a, a.c.B., o.m,0.i., o.m.i.b., 


C. MG. 

Members of the Ezeentlve Coancll 

His Excellency General Sir Claude 
John Eyre Auchinleck, g.c.i b. o.b., c.b.i., 

D. B.O., O.B.E.. A.D.C., Coinmaiider-in-Chief 

in India (War), .. ,, 

The Hon’ble Sir Reginald Maxwell, 
K.C.8.I., G.C.I.E., I C.B. (Home), 

The Hon’ble Sir Jeremy Raisman, 
K.O.B.I., I.C.B. (Ff/ioncc). 

The Hon’ble Dewan Bahadur Sir A, 
Bamaswami Mudaliar, K.c. 6 . 1 . (Supply). 

The Hon’ble Sir Syed Sultan Ahm^ 
D.L., Bar-at-Law {Information d Broad- 

The Hon’ble Malik Sir Firoz Khan 
Noon, K.C.flJ., K.C.I.B, (Defence). 

Tlie Hon’inle Sir Edward Benthall 
{War Transport). 
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The Hon'ble Khan Bahadur Sir 
Mohammad Usman, K.C.I.B. (Post and 
Air). 

liie Hon’ble Dr. B. R. Ambedkar 

(Labour), 

Ihe Hon’ble Sir J. P. SriTaatava, 
K B.B* (Pood). 

The Hon’ble Sir Jogendra Biogh 
(Education, Health and Lands), 

The Hon’ble Sir Muhammad Azizul 
Haque, c.i.B., d.litt. (Commerce, Indus^ 
tries and Civil Supplies). 

The Hon'ble Dr. N. B. Khare M.D. 
(Indians overseas) 

The Hon’ble Sir Asoka Kumar Roy, 
Bar-at*Ijaw (Law). 

President, Legislative Assembly— Tht 
Hon. Sir Abdur Kabim, K.o.8.1. 

President, Council of State— Tht Hon» 
Sir Maneckii Byramjl Dadabhoy, K.C.B.L 
K.C.J.B., L.L.n., Bar*at-Law. 

Nnmerleal Strengh of Partfoa 


(a) In Central Assembly 


Congress farty 

40 

Muslim League Party 

25 

Non-Party 

25 

Independent Party 

10 

Oongrees Nationaliste 

11 

European Group 

0 

Officiali 

20 

Total 140 

(b) In CoDNOii, or State 

Independent Progresiive Party 

10 

Oongrest Party 

Muelim T.<eague 

6 

6 

Total 22 


Govemmenl of Bengal 

Area :— 82,965 sq. miles ; Population— 
60,814,000 (Provisional to the nearest 
thousand). 

GoTornor 

H. E. The Bt. Hoo. Richard Oiidiner 
Oaaeyi p.o., d.8.o., m.o. 
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CmbcII of MlDltteri 

Ooilition lormed on 24th April 1943 

(1) The Honhle Kbvoia Sir 
Nadmoddin, k.o.lb. Chief Miniater 
and Hioiater for Home Department 
{Including Civil Defence Co-ordination) 
{Mualim Bengal Coalition) 

(2) The Hon’ble Mr. Hueeyn Shaheed 
Banrawardy, Oiril Suppliei, {Mualim- 
Bengal Coalition). 

The Hon’ble Mr. Tolsi Chandra 
Ooawami Finance {Caste Hindu— Bengal 
Coalition)* 

(4) The Hon’ble Mr. Tamlzuddin 
Khan, Education, {Muslim- Bengal Coali- 
tion)* 

(5) The Hon’ble Mr. Barada Proaanna 
Pain. Communication & Works, (Caste 
Hindu— ‘Bengal Coalition), 

(6) The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur 
Baiyed Muazzamuddin Hoaain, Agricul- 
ture. (Mualim-Bengal Coalition). 

(7) The Hon’ble Mr. Tarak Nath 
Mukherm m. b. b.. Revenue (Caste 
Hindu- Bengal Coalition), 

(8) The Hon’ble Muaharruff Hoaaain, 
Khan Bahadur, Judicial and Legialative 
{Muslim^ Bengal Coalition). 

(9) The Hon’ble Mr. Khwa]a 
Bahabuddin o.b.b.. Commerce, Labour 
and Industries (Including Post- War 
Reconstruction (Muslim- Bengal Coali- 
tion)* 

(10) The Hon’ble Mr. Premhari 
Barman, Forest and Ezciee, (Scheduled 
Caate-Bengal Coalition)* 

(11) TheHon’ble Khan Bahadur Maulvi 
Jalaluddin Ahmed, Public Health and 
Local Self-Government (Mushm- Bengal 
Coalition.) 

(12) The Hon’ble Mr. Pulin Behary 
Mullick. Publicity, (Scheduled Caste^ 
Bengal Coalition). 

(13) The Hon’ble Mr. Jotrendra 
Nath Mandal, Co-operative Credit and 
Rural IndebMness. (Scheduled Caste- 
Bengal Coalition), 

Parliamentary Secretaries 

a Khan Bahadur Mohammad All 
im- Bengal Coalition)* 

(2) Nawabzada K. Nasarullah, 
(Muslim- Bengal Coalition)* 

(3) Mr. Abdullah Al-Mahmood 
(Muslim- Bengal^ Coalition) 

(4) Mr. Serajul Islam {Ituslim-Bengal 
Coalition), 

(5) Mr. Biren Roy (Caste Hindu-^ 
Bengal Coalition)* 

(o) Rhan Sahib Mafizuddin Ahmed 
(Muslim-Bengal Coalition), 

a Mr. Atul Chandra Kumar {Caste 
i-Bengal Coalition)* 

(8) Mr. Rasik Lai Biswas (ScheduUd 
Caste-Bengal Coalition) 


(9) Mr. Jatlndri Nath Chakraverty 
{Caste Hindu-Bengal CoalitUm)* 

(10) Mr. Syed Abdul Majid (Muslim- 
Bengal Coalition), 

(11) Khan Sahib Hamiduddin Ahmed 
(Muslim-Bengal Coalition)* 

(12) Mr. Banka Beharl Mondal, 
(Scheduled Caste-Bengal Coalition). 

(13) Khan Bahadur A. F. M. Abdur 
Rahman (Muslim-Bengal Coalition), 

(14) Mr. Fazlul Rahman (Muslim- 
Bengal Coalition), ^ 

(15) Mr. Mesbahuddin Ahmed (Muslim 
— Bengal Coalition), 

(16) Rai Sahib Anukul Chandra Das 
(Scheduled Caste-Bengal Coalition), 

(17) Mr. Yusuf Ali (Ihowdhury 
(Muslim-Bengal Coalition), 

Party Analysis In the Bengal Legislative 
Assembly— (Total Seats— 250) 
Government Supporters 


1. Muslim League 79 

2. Bengal Swarajya Party 5 

3. Scheduled Caste party 20 

4. European Group 25 

5. Labour Party 2 

6. Independent 4 

7. Indian Christian 1 

8. Anglo-Indians 4 

140 

Opposition 

1. Progressive Party 24 

2. Krishak Proja Party 17 

3. Nationalists 13 

4. Congress ((Official) 2.5 

5. Congress (Bose Group) 19 

6. Indian Christian 1 

7. Independent 1 

8. Scheduled Caste 8 


108 

(One seat is vacant. The Hon’ble 
Speaker is not included) 

Part;ir Analysis in the Bengal 
Legislative Council. 

(Total Seats-63) 

Government Supporters 


1. Muslim League 23 

2. Unattached 7 

3. Europeans 6 

^36 

Opposition 

1. Progressive Party 7 

2. Congress (Bose Group) 5 

3. Congress (Official) 6 

4. Nationalists 6 

5. Unattached 2 


20 



ABHINIBTRATION Ot m>ik 1944 t 


(Ihi Hon’ble PretidfiDtis not inolnded). 
Oopital and iti population— 
Oalcatta-~21,09,(XX) (noTialonal to the 
nearest thousand) 

Summer Oapitsi and its population 
Daijeelinfc— 25,900 ( ProTisional to 
the nearest thousand) 

Receipt and Expenditure on 
Bcfenue Account for the current year— 
Receipts-Rs. 18.43,89,000/- 
Expenditure Rs. 25,80,57,000/- 

Governiiient of the Punjab 

{Area^lSG 330 8q, miles, Popu'.itUm — 
U841B,819). 

Governor 

H. E. Sir Bertrand Glaocy K.G.6J., 
(Assumed chargie April 7,1941) 

Connell of Ministers 

A Unionist Ministry with the late Sir 
Siksnder Hyst Khan as Premier was 
formed on April 1, 1937. Sir Siksnder 
died on December 2G,1942, and the other 
Ministers resigned. Lt, Col* Malik I 
Khizar Hyat Khan Tiwana was then 
summoned to assist the Oorernor in the 
formation ol a Ministry. All the former 
Ministers were included and a new Minis- 
ter added. 'Ihe present Ministry was, 
therefore, technically formed on Decem- 
ber 30, 1942, but virtually it is a con- 
tinuation of the former Unionist Minis* 
try with a new Premier. 

(a) (The Hon. lit. Col. Nawabzada 
Malik Khizar Hyat Khan Tiwana, (4/ue- 
lim^U nioii ist, Prem ier, 

(b) The Hon. Kao Bahadur Chaudhri 
Sir Cbbotu Ram, Minister of Revenue 
{Hindus Unionist), 

(c) The Hon. Sir Manohar Lai, 
Finance Minister {Hindu- National Fro^ 
greasive ). 

(d) The Hon. Mian Abdul Haye, 
Minister of Education, (Muslim-Unionist), 

(e) The Hon. Sardar Baldov Singh, 
Minister of Development, {Sikh~Punjab 
United Sikh Party), 

(f) The Hon. Major Sardar Shaukat > 
Hyat Khan, Minister of Public works, 
{Muslim^ Muslim League), 

Political designation of the Ministry— 
Unionist, 

Date of formation of Ministry— 
December 30, 1942. 

Parliamentary Secretaries : 

, (a) Mir Maqbool Mahmood, {Muslim- 
Unionist), 

(b) Mian Allah Yar Khan Daulatana 
{Muslim-Unionist). 

Bjii* Ghazanfar Ali Khan 
(ifusltm- u Hionist), 

Sheikh Faiz Muhammad m, b. b. 
(Iftisftm Unionist). 


(e) Rai Sahib Thakur Ripudaman 
Singh (//tfidti-ATaftonal Progrsssivs). 

(f) Chaudhari Tikka Ram, m. b. b. 
(Hindu Unionist). 

(ft) Sardar Jagjit Stngh Man, m. b. b, 
(Sikh-Punjah United Sikh Party), 

(h) Sardar Qopal Singh {Depressed 
Class Unionist). 

Parliamentary Private Seeretarlea. 

(a) Syed Amjad Ali Shah, u. b. b, 
( Unionist-Muslimj, 

(b) Bhagat Hans Raj (Depressed 
Class- Unionist), 

(c) Sir William Roberta, Kt. o. i. b. 
{Christian- Unionist). 

(d) Mian Sultan Mahmud Hotiana 
(Muslim- U nionist), 

(e) Sufi Abdul Hamid Khan (Mus- 
lim-Unionist), 

Numerical Strength of Parttea 

The total number of seats in ihe 
Legislative Assembly is 175 including 
the Hon hie Speaker* They are divided 
into parties as follows 

Governmetit Supporters •Unionist 
I Party 97 ; Punjab United Sikh Party 17: 
Independent 3 ; National Progressive 4 ; 

I Total 121. 

Opposition '.—Congress Party 86 ; In- 
I dependent Members 17 ; Total 53. 
^ 71 ^p*fa/ and its popu/aftbn— Lahore** 

Summer capital and its population^ 
Simla- 18,349. 

Receipts and Expenditure on Revenue 
Account for the current year : — 
Revenue Estimate Rs, J5J9 lakhs-— 
Expenditure Rs, 14,69 lakhs, 

Covwrnmeiit of Sind 

{Area — 40,878 Sq, miles ; Population— 
4,686, GOS), 

Governor 


Sir Hugh Dow, k.c.b.i., 
(April, 1, 1941), 




Connell of Ministers 
Coalition— Formed on 10-10-1942 
The Hon hie Sir Ghulam Hussain 
Hidayatullah k.o.b.i., (Premier in charge 
Finance Department) (Muslim League). 

The Hon hie Khan Bahadur Muham- 
mad Ayub S. Khuhro (Miniater-in -charge 
ReyeDue.Regiatration and Co-operative 
Societies). (Muslim League), 

The Monhie Pir Illahl Bakhah Nawa- 
zali (Miniater-in-charge, Eduoation, Ex- 
cise, Forest, Agriculture, Rural R^na- 
tructlon and Ubour Department) 
{Muslim League), 

The Honhle Haji Muhammad Hashim 
Gazdar (Miniater-io charge. Home. Legal. 
Political and Miaeellanaoui Departiiwuj 
{Muslim League). 
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!Eh8 Hon'ble R«o Stheb GokaldM 
Mewildai Boehlanl (Minister-in-chftrge. 
Public Work! D^Aitmeut tnd Locd 
Bdf GoTernment Depcrtment) (Hindu 
Mdhaiahha), 

The Hon’ble Dr. HemendM Rupchtnd 
Wedhweni (MiniBter'io^cherge, Medical. 
Public Health, Veterinary and Induatriea 
Pepartmenti) Hindu Mahasabha), 

Parliamentafy SecreUriea 

a) Khan Bahadur Allah Bakhah K. 

Gabole. (Baloch). 

(2) Byed Nur Muhammad Bhah 

(Muslim League) 

(8) Mra. Jenubai Ghulamali Allana 
(Muslim League). 

(4) Mr. Muhammad Yuaif Khan 

Ohandio (Muslim League), 

(5) Beth Lolumal Rewachand 

Motwani (Hindu Mahasabha), 

Nnmerieai Strength cl Partlea 
Total Heate. 60. 

Oongreaa 10: Hindu Independent 
Party 9 : Mualim League 30 ; Azad Muaiim 
8 ; Hindu Mahaaabha 3 ; Europeana 8 ; 
Independent 1 ; 1 aeat vacant. 

Capital and ita Population Karachi 
-386, 655. 

Budget for 1944-45— Revenue Receipta 
Ra. 797 lakha. 

Expenditure on Revenue Accounta— 
Ra. G08 lakhs. 

Government of Orieea 

(Area^8B,000, Sq, miles ; Population’-^ 

b7,2H,64i, 

Governor 

H. E Bir William Hawthorne Lewia 
K.G.I.B., l.C B., J.F., (April 1. 1941). 

Connell of Miniatera 

Coalition, formed Nov. 24, 1941, Per- 
sonnel 5— 

(1) Hon’ble Ci^tain Maharaja Sri 8ri 
Kriahna Chandra Gajapati Narayan Deo 
of Farlakimedi (Prime Minister) — Home 
.^^t'rs (excluding Publicity) Local Self^ 
Government and Public Works, 

(2) Hon’ble Pandit Godavaria Miara 
— JFVnanee, Home Affairs (Publicity)^ 
Development and Education, 

(3) Hon’ble Maulavi Abdua Bobhan 
Khan— Late and Commerce^ Revenue and 
Health, 

Parliamentary Secretary Sri ^ari- 
abankar Roy {Hindu^National Coalition), 

Nnmerieai Strength of Partlea 
Totol Beata-eO 

Oongreaa 31 ; Nationallat Coalition 26. 
Independent 2. 

Capital and ita population, Cuttack 
74.897. No Bummer Capital. 

Bacelpta and Expenditure Beodpta 


Bs 212.21 lakha; : Expenditure— Ra. 
2,l0.a3 lakha. 

Government of Assam 

(Area^ 87,334 8 q, miles; Population--- 
10,980,888) 

Governor— Sir Andrew Gourlay Clow, 
K.C.8.L, O LE., (May 4, 1942) ; 

Csnnef) of Miniatera 
Coalition formed August 25. 1942 ; 
Personnel 

(1) Maulavi Saiyid Sir Muhammad 
Saadullah. M.A., b.l., (Afuslim League) 
Prime Minister, 

(2) Naba Kumar Dutta (Assam 
United Party), 

(3) Maulavi Munawwar Ali, b.a. l.l.b. 
(Muslim League), 

(4) Hirendra Chandra Chakrabarti, 
B. A., (Assam United Party), 

(5) Khan Bahib Maulavi Mudabhir 
Huaaain Chaudburi,B.L., (Muslim League), 

(6) Dr. Mabendra Nath Baikia, l.m.p. 
(Assam United Party), 

(7) Khan Bahadur Maulavi Bayidur 
Rahaman, m.a., b.l., (Muslim League), 

(8) Maulavi Abdul Matin Chaudhuri, 
B.L.I (Muslim League), 

(9) Miaa Mavia Dunn. B.A., b. t., 
B.L., (Assam United Party), 

(10) Rupnath Brahma, b.l., (Assam 
United Party), Appointed Miuiater on 
Auguat 28, 1942). 

No Parliamentary Secretaries; 

Numerical Strength of Parties 

Legislative Assembly Total aeata— 108 
Congress— 31 (including the Speaker). 
Assam United Party— 54 (32 belong to 
Muslim League party), P^ple’s Party— 
10; Independent— 4. Total 106. 

Legis, Council Muslim 7— incuding 
the President, Mrs Rahman, the rest 
belonging to the Assam United Party 
and also the League Party ; Europeans 
2 ; Plains Tribal 1 ; Scheduled Caste 1 ; 
Abom Community 1 ; Caste Hindu 1 (the 
latter 4 members belong to the Assam 
Party) ; Independents 9 (Marwaries 3 and 
Caste Hindu 6). 

Capital and its Pppu/aribn— Shillong 
—38, 192. No Bummer Capital. 

Receipts and Expenditure for current 
year '.—Receipts Ra, 364,20,009 ; Expen- 
diture Ra. 3,72,29.000. 

Government of Madras 

(Area 1,84,363 Sq, miles. Population^ 
4.98,40,664), 

Governor Capt the Hon. Sir Arthur 
Oswald James Hope, Q.C.LB., a.o. ; 
Assumed charge March 12, 1940, 
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AdTlso^ Connell 

Adfieorj Council formed October 80, 
1939 ; Frefoot Perionnel : 

(1) Sir D. N. ^trathie ai.E., I.G.8. 

(2) Sir Hu^fa Hood, lg.s* 

(3) T/Aiiatio, C.I.E., i.c.8. 

(4) S. V. Bamamurty. c.i.b., l.c.8. 

Nomerlcal Strength of Partien 
Leg%8» Assembly : Total Seats 215 
(vacant 37) CongrePi 138 ; Justice 12 ; 
Anglo-Indian 2 ; Muslim League 12 t 
Enfopean 4 ; Independents 8 ; National 
Democrats 2 ; 'J'otal 178. 

Legis» Council :—Total seats. 55 (vacant 
15) Congress 22 ; Justice 4; Muslim League 
2 ; National Democrats 2 ; Independents I 
7* Those who have not intimated their 
party affiliation 3 ; Total 40. 

Capital and its population— Madras ; 
7,77,481. I 

r$ummer Capital and its Population— 
Ootacamund : 298,850 

Receipts : Rs. 21,32.02,000 
Expenditure : Rs. 21,22.57.000 

Government of Bombay 

(Area : — 10^443 sq, miles ; Population — 
90,849,840. 

Governor— Sir John Colville g.c.i.e., t.o. 
(24 March 1943.) 

Advisory Council 

(Council formed Nov. 4, 1939 ; Present 
Personnel. 

H. F. Knight, Esq., c. 8. i., o. i. e. 
I. c. 8. Portfolio ! Finance. 

C. H, Bristow, Esq., c. i. e., i. c. s. 
Portfolio : Home. 

G. F. 6. Collins Esq., c. b. i., o. i. b. 
I. c. 8. Portfolio : Revenue. 

H. K. Kripalani, Esq., c. i. E., i. c. 8. 
Portfolio : Education. 

Nnmerieal Strength of Forties 

(a) In Assembly^Xi'ois] Beats — 175) 
Congress 86 ; Muslim League 24 ; Inde- 
pendents 13 ; Independents Labours 13 ; 
Progressive l2 ; Peasants and Peoples G ; 
Peasants and Workers 4 ; Democratic 
Swaraj 4 ; Vacant Seats 13 ; Total 162. 

(b) In Council — (Total Seats 30 ) 
Congress 10 ; Mulim League 3 ; Itide- 
pendenta 8 ; Progressive 1 ; Democratic 
Swaraj 3 ; Liberal 1 ; Vacant Seats 4 ; 
Total 26. 

Capital and its population— 

City— 1,489,883 

Summer ('apital and its population^ 
Poona-237,560 

Receipts— Rs, 1,769, 20,000 
Expenditure— Rs. 1,7^,74,000 

Govt, of the United Provinces 

(Area— 1,12,191 sq, miles \ Population 
*-5,33p46.456), 


Governor— H. £. Sir Maurice Gamier 
Hallett, KC,1B., C.I.E., i.o.b., (De- 

cember 6, 1939). 

Advisory Council— formed on Novem- 
ber 4, 1939. Personnel 

(1) Dr. Panna Lai, m.A., m.so., i.lb. 
(Cantab), D. Litt. (Agra), Bar-at-Law, 
O.8.I., c.t E., l.c.8.,— Education, Industries, 
Looal-Silf-Government and Public Health. 

( 2 ) Sir Tennant Sloan, m.a. (Glas ) 
KC.LE., C.8.I, i.c.B— Homo sdairs 
Finance, Justice and Jails 

(3) Mr. A. G. Shirref, d,a , i.c s.— 
Revenue. Rural Development, Agriculture, 
Forrsts. Commuiiicatioiia and Irrigation. 

Sir A. W. Ibbotson, M A., C.l R, m.b.b., 
M.O., I.C.8.— l^upply 

Numerleal Strength of Partloa 

(a) In ASSEMBLY -( total seats— 228). 

Governmeni supporters : Congress 147, 

Opposition : MuHlim licague 36, Indepen- 
dent 24. Unattached (generally vote with 
Opposition) 21 -—Total 228. 

(b) In Council— (Total seats— 60) 
Government supporters: Congress 14 ; 
Opposition : Nationalist 13, Independent 
8, Unattached (including 11 who have 
not intimated Party affiliations) 24: Total 
—59 (excluding President). 

Capital ana its population— 

Allahabad ; 2.60.630. 

Summer Capital and its population— 
Naini Tal-2l^313. 

Receipts and expenditure i^Jteceipts^ 
Rs. 20,26,57,900, Expenditure— Rs. 

20,18,28,700 

Government of Bihar 

Area’^fS9,848 Sq. Miles ; Population-^ 
37,085,581. 

Gfovernor— H. E. Sir Robert Francis 
Mudie. c b.i., o.i.e., o.b e , i.c s. (Aaiumed 
charge G, Sept. 1943.) 

Advisory Connell 

Council formed nov. G, 1939. 

Personnel 

1. E. R. J. R. Cousins o.ir., i.c.8. 

2. R. E. Russell, c.s.i., o.le., i.g.b. * 

3. E. C. Ansorage, G.8.I., c.i.b , i. c. 6. 

Numerical Strength of Parties 

In Assembly— (n) Totj-l number of 
members 147 (excluding 5 seats vacant 
due to death of members.) 

(b) Number of Muslim member (teats) 
38 (excluding 2 seats vacant dne to death. 

(c) Number of members belonging 
to Congress party 96 (excluding 2 seats 
vacant due to death of membmra. 

(d) Number of Muslim League party 
in the Assembly. There ie do such 
recognised party. But there are five 
members who own allegianee to Muslim 
League. 
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In Totol number of 

membere 29. 

(b) Number of seeti reteined by the 
Huiltm membere 8. 

(<*) Number of membere belonging to 
the Congreee Party 10« 

(d) Membere belonging to the Muefim 
League Party 2. There ie no euch recog- 
nleea party in the Council but two mem« 
bm haTe informed that they owe allegi- 
anee to the Muelim League. 

Capital and %U porufution— Patna—* 
106,415. 

Summer Capital and iti population 
r-Banohl-62,562. 

Beceipte and Expenditnre Reeeipte 

—607 lakhe. £xpenditure-~636 lakhe. 

Government of C. P. & Berar 


Area^98^616 So, Miles : Population-^ 
1,68.97,096.) 

Gmremor— H. E. Sir Henry Twynam 
1 . 0 . 6 * (October 2, 1940). 


ADVIAOBT COUNGIIi 
Council formed Nov. 11. 1939. 
Pereonnel— (i) Sir Geoffrey Pownall 
Burton, k.g.i.b., I.O.8. 

(ii) Henry Challen Greenfield, C.6.I., 
0.I.1B., l.G.8. 


Numerical Strength of Parllee 


Total Beate— 112. 

Congreee Party 69 

Independent Party 16 

Muelim League Party 9 

United Party 5 

Independent (Unattached) 9 


108 

Beata vacant * 4 

liT' 

Capital and ite population— Nagpur, 
3,01,957. 

Bummer capital and ite population— 
Panchmarhi, 6696. 

Receipte and expenditure '.—Receipts— 

Ra. 639,61,000 Expenditure— He. 

6,32,57,000 

Govt, of N. W. F. Province 

Area— 30,88,087 Sq, Mile ; Population-- 
8 . 415 , 080 .) 

Qovemor- H. E. Sir George Cunning- 
ham, K.O.8.I., K.C.I.B., i.c.8. (March 

2, 1937,} p 

Muelim Le^ue Coalition ; formed 
May 25, 1943 ; rareonnel : 

(1) Sardar Mohd. Aurangxeb Khan, 
Chin Minister. 

(2) Bamin Jan Khan, Midieter of 
Education. 

(3) Baja Abdur Bahman Khan, 
Minleter of Information. 


(4) 8. Ajit Singh, Minleter of Public 
Works Department. 

(5) Sardar Abdur Bab Khan, 'Niehtar*, 
Finance Minister. 

Parliamentary Seerelariee 
(1) Sir Syed Jalal Shah ; (2) Khan 
Sahib Malik-ur-Behman Khan Kiani ; 
Khan Nasrullah Khan ; (4) Baja 

Manochher. 

Numerical strength of Parties 
Total seats— 50. Congress— 23, Nationa- 
list— 3, Muslim League— 13, Liberels 
(Democratic}— 2. Independents— a, No 
party 1. Died, convicted and resigned 5. 

Population of the Capital— Peshawar 
City 173,420. Peshawar Cantonment- 
42453. Summer Capitsl— Nathiagalli 
Estimated revenue receipts — Bs. 
2,06,94,000; Estimed revenue expenditure— 
Hs. 2,14,67,000. 

Federal Court of India 

Chief Justice of India— The Hon. 
Sir Patrick spens, o.b.e. (Apptd. in 1943). 

Judges. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Srinivasa 
Varsdscharisr, Kt, (App. in 1939). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Muhammad 
Zsfrulla Khan, K. c. 6. i. (Appointed in 
1941). 

Bengal Judicial Department. 

High Court— Calcuttii. 

Chief Justice— 'J’he Hon, Sir Harold 
Derbyshire m. c., k. g.. Barrister at Law. 
(12-1M934). 

Puisne Judges— The Hon*blc Mr. 
Justice Torick Ameer Ali, Kt., Barrister- 
at Law (30-11-1931). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice George Doug- 
lac McNair, Kt., Barrister-at-Lsw, (16- 
11-1933). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Syed Nasim 
Ali, M. A. B. L., (13-1M933) 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Alan Gerald 
BuBsell Henderson, b. a. (Oxon), i. c. 6., 
il2.1M934). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Rupendrs 
Coomar Mitter, m. bg., m. l., (12-11-1934) 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Nural Azeem 
Kbundksr, b. a., ll.b„ Barriiter-at-Law, 
(8-11-1937). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Senegal Nars- 
ing Bau, Kt., g. i. e., z. o. 8. (16-1-1939) 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Nbeman 
George Armitrong Edgley m. a. (Oxon) 
1. a 8., Bsrrister-at-Lsw. j. p. (8-11-1937) 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Bijsn Kumar 
Mukheijea, m. a., d. u, (9-11-1936) 
llie Hon. Mr. Justice Cbaru Chandra 
Biswas, G. LB., M.A.. B.L., fl-3-1937) 

The Hoo. Mr. Juitioe Ronald f^ancia 
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liaik«, BO.. (OuUb) LOA, J.P., 

Im Hob. Hr. Jnttioe Froderiek 
tTilliom Oentle, BarrMter-ot-L«w, (10- 
IMMl) 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Amarforfra 
Nath i?en, Barrifttt^r-at-Law, (7-1 1-1938) 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Thomas James 
Young Roxburgh, c.* l. B., B. A.. 
(Cantab) i. c. s., Barrister-at-Law, J. P. 
(15-11 1939). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Abu Saleh 
Mohamrd Akram, bl. (2C 9-1943), 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Sudht Ranjan 
Das, B. A (Calcutta) ll. b. (Ijoudui / 
Barrister-at-Law, (Addl ) (M2- 1942). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Abraham Lewis 
Blank, M. A. (Oxon) I c. 8., Barrister-at- 
Law. J. P. (AddI) (2-2-1912). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Radhabiiiod 
Pal. M. A., D. L., (Offg) 

Bombay Judicial Department 

Hfgh Court— Bombay. 

Chief Ijeouard Stone, The 

Hon’ble Sir, Kt., o. b. e. (MO-43) 

Puisne Judges , — Harilal Jckisondaa 
Kania. The Hon*ble Sir. ll. b., Advocate 
(0. S.\ Kt. (19-61933). 

Navroji Jahangir Wadia. The Hon’ble 
Sir. B. A. (Bom & Cantab) Bar-at-law, 
I. c. 8,. Kt. (6-12-1933). 

Harsidhbhai Vajubliai Divatia. The 
Hon’ble Mr Justice, m« a., ll. b.. 
(19-6-1933). 

Albert Sortain Romer Macklin. 
The Hon’ble Mr. Justice, B. A. (Oxon), 
I.C.8. (18-0-1935). 

Ksbitis Chandra Sen, The Hon’ble 
Mr. Justice, B. A. (Cal. & Cantab.), 
I. c. B. (4-fiK-.94l). 

Mahoinmedali Ourrim Chagla, The 
Hou’ble Mr. Justice, b. a. (Oxon.), Bar- 
at-law, (4-8-1941). 

Narayan Swamiray liOkur, The 
Hoii’ble Mr. Justice, b. a. ll. b. 
(24-8-1942). 

Eric Weston, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice. 
B. A. (Cantab.), l. C. 8. (14-1-1943). 

N. H. C. Coyajee, 'J’he Hon’ble Mr. 
Justice. B. A. B. Sc, (Econ), London. 
Bar-at-law. (1-3-1943). 

John Baail Blagden. The Hon’ble Mr. 
Justice, (Cantab.), Bar-at-law. (14-11-1942) 
Ganpat Sakharam Rajadhyaksha. The 
Hon’ble Mr. Justice m. a. (Cantab.), 
Bar-at-law, i. c. 8., Addl. Judge. 
(14-6-1943). 

Madras Judical Department 

High Court— Madras 

T Hon, Sir Lionel 

Leach (B). Bar-at-law. 10th. Feb. 33. 


jPiiiSfie Judaes 

The Hon. Mr. Joetloe V. Mookett, 
ii,BJl. (E). Bar-at-law. 

The Hon. Mr. Jaatioe A, J. King. 

(£). l.CB. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice S, Wadsworth. 
(E). I.C.8. Bar-at-law. 

The Hon. Mr. Juetloe K. P. Lakshmana 
Rao, Diwan Bahadur (B). Advocate. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice N. Chandra- 
sekhara Iyer. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice 0. N, Kuppu- 
swami Ayyar. 

The Hon Mr. Justice M. Shahabnddin 
The Hon. Mr. Justice K. 6. Krishna- 
swamt Ayyairfger. (B). Advoeate. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice B. Somayja. 
(B). Advocate. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice M. Fatanjall 
Sastri. (B). Advocate. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice L. C. Horwill. 
(E). 1 G.8. Bar-at-law. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice A. C. Happell. 
(E) I.C.8. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice J. A. Bell. (E). 
Bar-at-law. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice K. Knnhi 
Raman, Diwan Bahadur. (N). B.A., B.L. 
Bar-at'law. 

The Hon. Mr, Justice J. A. Byera. 
(E). LC.B. Bar-at-law, 

Behar & Oriaan Judicial Dept. 

Hl|^h Court —Patna 

Chief Justice— 'ihe Hon. Sir Saiyid 
FazI All, Bsrrister-at-law. 19-M943. 

Puisne Judge— Hon. Sir Clifford 
Monmohsii Agarwala, Barrister-at-Law 
11-7-1933. . 

The Hon. Mr, Juatice Snkhdev 
Praisad Varma, Barrister-at-law. 22-1- 
1934. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Francis George 
Rowland, i.c.8.. 21-8 1936. 

The Hon. Mr. Juatice Manohar Lai 
M.A., (Cantab). Barrister-at-law. 3-6-1939. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Bubodh Ch. 
Chatter jee. 28 9- 1939. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Herbert Ribton 
Meredith. i.c.B., MO-1940. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice James Creig 
Shearer, i.c.8., Barrisier-at-law. 10-1-1943 
The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Bhuvaneah- 
war Prashad Sinha. 6<12'43. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice David Ezra 
Ruben, i.c.8. Addl., 14-8-43. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Saiyed Jafar 
Imam, Barrieter-at-Law, Addl. 25-10-43 
The Hou ble Mr. Justice R. B. Bewor. 
I.c.8. Addl. 8-11-43. 

C. P. & Berar Judicial Dept 
High Court-- Nigpur 
Chief Jiueticc— The Houourable Sit 
Frederick Grille, Kt., i.c.8. 
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Pui$n$] Judg§$-^h The Honourable 
Mr. Jaetice M« A. Niyogi, c le. On lenre 
from 1-11^ 

2. The Honourable Mr. Justice R. £. 
Pollock, LG.8. 

3* The Honourable Mr. Justice 
Vivian Boae. 

4. The Honourable Mr. Justice W. 
R. Puranik. 

6. The Honourable Mr. Justice K. G. 
Dlirby, I.C.8. 

6. The Honourable Mr. Justice J. 
Sen. 

7. The Honourable Mr. Justice M. R. 
Bobde— Officiating; vice no. 1 from Ml-43. 

Punjab Judicial Department 
High Conrt'-Lahore 

Chief Justice 

The Honourable Hir John Douglas 
Young. 7th May, 1934. 

The Honourable Sir Arthur Trevor 
Harries. I9th January, i943. 

Puisne Judges 

1. The Honourable Mr. Justice Tek 
Ohand, K.t, 27th January. 1927, 

2. The Honourable Mr, Justice Dalip 
Singh, Kt., 4th October, 1926. 

3. The Honourable Mr. Justice 

Monroe. 7th December, 1931. 

4. The Honourable Mr. Justice Bhide, 
2nd October, 1933. 

5. The Honourable Mr. Justice 
Abdul Bashed. 2nd October. 1933. 

6. The Hoiiurablo Mr. Justice Din 
Muhammad. 2nd May 1936. 

7. The Honourable Mr. Justice 

Blacker. 23rd November. 1937. 

8. The Honurable Mr. Justice Ram 
Lall. Otb February, 1938. 

9. The Honourable Mr. Justice Bale. 
14th November, 1939. 

10. The Honourable Mr. Justice 

Beckett. 23rd September, 1940. 

11. The Honourable Mr. Justice 


Ptttane Jttdge--Hon. Sir H. J. Oollii* 
ter, Kt, J.P., i.c.8. 

Hon. Mr. Justice J. J, W. Allsop, 

J.P., I.C.8. 

Hon. Mr. Justice Mohammad Ismail, 
Khan Bahadur. Bar-at-Uiv. 

Hon. Mr. Justice K. K. Veima, b.a., 

LL.B. 

Hon. Mr. Justice H.B.L.' Brauud, 
Bar-at-law. (on deputation) 

Hon. Mr. Justice T. N. Mulls, Rai 
Bahadur, M.A., ll.b. 

Hon. Mr. Justice A. H. de B. Hamil- 
ton, J.P... I.C.0. 

Hon. Mr. Justice S. K. Dar. B.A., LL.B 
Hon. Mr. Justice R. L. Yorke, j.p., 

I. C.B. 

Hon. Mr. Justice Q. P. Mathur, Rai 
Bahadur, ba., ll.b. Additional Puisne 
Judge. 

Hon. Mr, Justice P. P. M. 0. Piowden, 

J. p., I.C.S. Acting Puisne Judge. 

Chief Court of Oudh— -Lucknow 

Chief Hon. Sir George Thomas. 

Kt, Bar at-laiv. (23-7-1938). 

judf/cs— Hon Mr. Justice J, R. W. 
Bcnnet, i.cb. (13-7-1910) 

Hon. Mr. Justice Ghulam llssan. 
(16.9-1940), 

Hon. Mr. Justice Lakshmi Shanker 
Misra, Bar-at-law. (11-5-43). 

Hon. Mr. Justice W, Y. Medely, 
I.C.6. Addl. Judge, (11.5-41). 

Chief Court of Sind 

Chief Judges— The Hon. Sir Godfrey 
Davis, Barrister-at-law. (15-41940). 

./ttdf/c—The Hon. Mr. Justice Oharles 
M. liobo, LL.B. (15-4-40). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Hatim Bad- 
riiddin Tyabji, Barrister-at-law, (15-4- 
1940). 

The Hou. Mr. Justice Dennis Neil 
O’Sullivan, Barrister-at-law. (14-1-1943). 


Muhammad Abdur Rahaman, Kt. IBth 
February. 1943. 

12. The Honourable Mr. Justice 

Muhammad Munir. 28th September, 1942. 

13. The Honourable Mr. Justice 

Mehr Ghand Mahaiaii. 27th Sept, 1943 

14. The Honourable Mr. Justice 

Marten, Additional Judge (except from 
16 7-1943 to 26-9-43. 

15. Ihe Honourable Mr. Justice 

Dhawan. (Acting from t^9- 1-1943 to 
15-7-1943) 

16. The Honourable Mr. Justice Teja 
Singh. (Acting 1-2-1943 to 15-7-1943. 

A ditional from 17th Sept, 1943). 

United Provincet Judicial Dept. 

High Court— ‘Allahabad 

Chief Justtos— Hon'ble Sir Iqbal 
Ahmad Kt b.a., ll.b« 


Indian State* (with Salute*) 

{Area— 712, SOS sq, Population 

81,310,846). 

Asaam State 

Manipur— II. H. Maharaja Sir Obura 
Chand Singh, K.C.8.X., c.b.b. Maharaja 

of Birth-loth April, 1885 
Date of Buccesaion— 18th September, 1891 
Area in Sq. miles— 8638 (Approximately) 
Population of State— 4,45,606 
Revenue— Nearly Re, 9,59,620 
Salute in guns— 11. 

Balaeblitan State 

JTofaf— Hia Highnesi Begiar Begi Mir 
Sir Mahmud Khan. G.G.I.B., Wmi of— 
Date of Birth— 18^ 

Date of BueceaBioo-^1693 
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Am of State in nquare milee— 73^78 
Bopalation of State— 328,281 
Beyeoue — 17,78,000 nearly 
Salute in Guns— 19. 

Baroda State 

Raroda— His HichnesR Faraand*!* 

Khas-i-Danlat-i-InKliBhia Maharaja Sir 
I’ratapsinj^h Qaekwar. g.g.ir. Sena Khas 
Khei, Bhamaher Bahadur, Maharaja 
Date of Birth ~29th June, 1908 
Date of succession — 7th. Feb. 1939 
Area of State in sq. miles— 8,164 
Population of State— 78,r)&(:,iu 
Revenue— Re. 24r»‘23 lace 
Salute in )i;uns— 21. 

BeD|riil States 

Cooch Ri'^ar— H. H. Maharaja Ja^ad* 
dipendra Narayan Bhup Bahadur, Maha* 
raja of— 

Date of Birth— lr)th December, 1916 
Date of succession 20th Dec. 1922 
Area of State in sq. miles- 131.835 
Population of State— 89s 
Revenue— About Rs. lakhs 

Salute in t^utis -13. 

Tripura H, H. Maharaja Manikya 
Bit Bikram Kiahore Deb Barman Baha- 
dur K.O.8.I., Maharaja of— 

Date of Birth— '9th Auirust, i908 
Date of succeNsion— 13th Au|;ust, 1923 
Area of State in sq. miles 4,110 
Population of State— .382,450 
Revenue— Rs. :i3,42,104 (including 
the revenue of the zamiudaries in British 
India) 

Salute in guns— 1.3. 

Bihar rf* Orinsa States 

Kalabandi— H. H Maharaja Pratapkeshori 
Deo, Maharaja of— 

Date of Birth— 5ih October *J9 

Date of succession— 19th September ’.39 

Area in sq. miles— 3,746 

Population— 5,99,75 1 

Revenue -Rs. 0.43,000 

Salute in guns— 9 

Mayurbhanj— Maharaja Sir Pratap Chandra 
Bbanj Deo, k.c.i.e. Maharaja of— 

Date of Birth— I8th February. '01 j 

Date of succession — 23rd April, *28 I 

Area in sq. miles— 4,243 

Population— 9,89,887 

Kevenue— Bs. 34 lacs 

Salute in guns— 9 

Patna— H.H. Maharaja Rajendra Narayaii 
Bingh Deo, Maharaja of— 

Date of birth -3 1st March *12 
Date of iuccession— 16th January *24 
Aren in square miles— 2,611 
Population —16.32,220 
Revenue— Rs. 11,02,251 
Salute in guns— 9 


Sonpnr— H. H. Mthnnija Bing Deo, 
K.c i.E. Mahtmin of— 

Date of birth— 28U1 Jnne 1874 
Date of succession— 8th August *02 
Area in square milea — 906 
Population— 226.751 
Revenue— Rs. 8,74,000 nearly 
Salute in gun— 9 

Bombay Presy, States 

Balasinor— H. H. Babi Shri Jamiat 
Khanji Miinavvar Khaiiji Nawab 
Baheb Bshadur, Nawab of— 

Date of birth— loth November 1894 
Date of Buccession— 3ist December '16 
Area in square miles— 189 
Population— 52,525 
Revenue— Rif. 3,60.000 nearly 
Indian State Forces— Cavalry— 60, 

Infantry— 177. Guns— 10 
Salute ill guns— 9 

Banada— H. H. Maharawal Shrt Indra* 
siiihji Pratapsinbji, Raja of— 

Date of birth— 16th February 1888 
Date of succtession— 2LBt Sept. *11 
Area in square miles— 215 
Population — 40,125 
Revenue— Rs. 7,98 000 nearly 
Salute in guns— 9 

Barla— Lt. Col. His Highness Maharaol 
Sfaree Sir Ranjitsinbji, K.o.s.i., Ruler of— 
Date of birth— lOth July 1886 
Date of Buccession— 20th Feb. *08 
Area iu sq. miles— 813 
Population— 1.89,206 

Indian State Forces— Cavalry (Irregular) 
Strength 17«; 1 Company Ran jit Infantry. 
Strength 153 ; 1 Plantoon Militia, 

Strength 50 
Salute in guns- 9 

Bhor-H. 11. Meherban Srimant Raghu- 
natbrao Sbankarrao, Pant Sachib of— 
Date of birth— 20 September 1878 
Date of succession— 1 7th July *22 
Area in square miles— 925 
Population— 130,420 
Revenue— Rs. 600,000 nearly 
Salute in guns— 9 

Cambay —H. H. Nawab Mirza Huasain 
Yawar Khan Baheb Bdr. Nawab of— 
Date of birth— ;6th May ’ll 
Date of lucceasion— 2iat January *15 
Area in sq. miles— 892 
Population— 87,761 
Revenue— Bs, 10,00,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces— 1 19 Infantry; 166 
Police Forcea ; 16 Body guards. 

Salute in guns— ii 

Chhota Udepnr (Mohan)— H. H. 
Maharawal Shri Natwarainhji Fateb- 
ainhji, Raja of— 

Date of birth— l6ih November *06 
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Date of •aeeeeeioD— 29th August *23 
Area in sq. inileB~~88,034 
PopulatloD— 1,02.145 
Be?eDue-Bs. 13.06,248 
Salute in guns— 9 

Danta-*H. H. Maharana Shri BhsTani- 
sinhji Hamirsinbji, Maharana of— 
Date of blrth'-'12ch September 189^ 

Date of succession— 20th November ’25 
Area in sq. miles—347 
Population— 19,541 
Bevenue— Bs. 1,75,000 nearly 
Salute in guns- 9 

Dbarampnr^H. H. Maharana Shri 
Vijoyadevji Mohatidevjl, Uaja of— 
Date of birth— 3rd December 1884 
Date of succeesion— 26th March ’21 
Area in sq. mileH— 704 
Population— 1, 1 2,03 1 
Bevenue— Bs. 8,60,000 
Salute in guns-9 

Idar— H. H. Mahara]adhiraja Shri 

Himmat Singhji Sahib Bahadur 
Date of birth— 2nd September 1899 
Date of succession — I4th April ’31 
Area in sq. miles— i,6H9 
Population— 3,07,798 
Bevenue— Bs. 24,66,000 nearly 
Salute in guns— 16 

JanJIra— H. H. Nawab Sidi Muhammad 
Khan Sidi Ahmad Khan, Nuwab of— 
Date of birth— 7th March ’J4 
Date of succession— 2nd May ’22 
Area in sq. miles— 379 
Population— 1,10,388 
Bevenue— Bs. 11,00,000 
Salute in guns— 11 

Jawhar— Shrimant Yeshwantrao 'Maharaj, 
Baja of— 

Date of birth— 11th December *17 
Date of succession— 11 th December ’27 
Area in sq. miles— 308 
Population— 66,291 
Bevenue— Bs. 6,20,000 
Salute in guns— 9 

Khoirpnr— H. H. Mir Faiz Mahomed 
Khan Talpur, Mir of— 

Date of birth— 4th January ’13 
Date of Buooession— December ’35 
Area in sq. miles— 6,050 
Population —227. 168 
Revenue— Ba 25*^4 (lies) 

Indian State Forces— Khairpur “Faiz” 
Light infantry, 215 ; Khairpur Camel 
Transport Corps, 78 
Salute in guns — 15 

Kolhapur— Col. H. H. Shri Sir Rajaram 
Ohhatrapati Maharaj, g.g.b. 1 ., g.o.i.b., 
Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— 80 July 1897 
Date of succession— 6th May ’22 
Area in aq. milea— 3,217*1 


Population— 9,57,157 
Revenue— Kji. 126,86,627 
Salnte in guna— 19 

Lnnawada— Lieut. H. H. Maharana Shri 
Virbhadrasinbii, Saheb of— 

Date of birth— 8th June ’10 
Date of succession— 2nd October ’30 
Ares in sq. miles— 888 
Population— 95,163 
Bevenue— About Be. 6,50,000 
Dynaatic Salute— 9 guna 

Mndbol— H* H. Srimant Raja Bhairavsinh 
(minor), Raja of— 

Date of birth— 16 October ’29 
Date of Buccession— 9th November ’37 
Area in sq. miles— 269 
Population— 62,832 
Revenue— R b. 4,85,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces- Mudhol Sajjan Sinh 
Infantry— ll5 
Salute In guns— 9 

Rajpipla ~ Captain H. H. Maharana Shri 
Sir Vijaya Sinbji Chhatrasinbji, K.c.8.1. 
Date of birth— 30 Janu&ry 1890 
Data of iuccesaion — 26th September ’i5 
Area in sq. miles— l,5i7‘ 60 
Population— 2,48,068 
Bevenue— Bs. 24,32.000 
Indian State Forces— Raj pipla Infantry 
162 ; RBjpipla Bodyguard 26 
Salute in guns— 13 

Sachin— His Highness Nawab Sidi 
Muhammad Haider Muhammad Yakut 
Khan. Mubarizud Daula, Nusrat Jung 
Bahadur, Nawab of— 

Date of birth— iith September ’09 

Date of BUccesHion — I9tb November ’30 

Area in sq. miles— 57*80 

Revenue— Rs. 4,00,00/- 

Indian State Forces— Sachin Infantry 80 

Salute in guns — 9 

Sangli— Captain H. H. Baja Shrimant 
Sir Chintamanrao Dhundirao aliaa 
Appasaheb Patwardhan, k.c.i.e., Baja of — 
Date of birth— 14th Feb. 1890 
Date of Succession— 15th June 1903 
Area in sq. miles— l,t36 
Population —2,93,498 
Revenue— Bs. 16,80,244 
Salute in guns— 9 

Sant— Maharana Shri Jorawarsinbji 

Partapaiubji, Raja of— 

Date of birth— 24th March i88l 
Date of Bucceasion— 3l8t. August 1896 
Ares in sq, miles— 394 
PopulstiOD— 83.531 
Revenue— Rs. 485,828 
Salute in guns— 9 

Savantvadi— (Minor) H. H. Baja Bahadur 
Shrimant Shivram Savant Bhonale 
Date of birth— l3th August ’27 
Date of Buccession— 5th July *37 
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Al9ft in i4- vkWm- 930 
Fopulation— 2.52 »i70 
Biifenae^Bs. 6,13,478 
Bdttte in gons— 9 

Central India States 
AJalgarh— H. H. Miihara]A Bawai Bhupal 
bingb Bahadur, Maharaja of— 

Date of aacceaaioa— 7th June ’13 
Date of birth— 13th November 1866 
Area in aq. miiea— 802 
Population— 84,790 
Kevenue— Ka, 600,000 nearly 
Salute in guns— ll 

Alirajpnr-H. H. Maharaja Pratap Singh. 

K.C.I.E., Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— 12th Sept 1881 

Date of BuccesBion— 14th February 1891 

Area in aq. miiea— 836 

Population— 112,764 

Revenue of the State— Rs, 5,86,000 I 

Salute in guna— ll 

Baoni— H. M. Azam-ul-Umara Iftikhar- 
ud-i)aulah Imad-ul-Mulk 8ahib-i-Jah 
Mihin Sardar Nawab Mohammad 
Muahtaq-ul'HaBaii Khan Sardar Jung, 
Date of birth— 7th February 1896 
Date of BUcceaBion — 28th October 'll 
Area in aq. miiea— 121 
Population— 26,256 
Revenue— Ka. 2^16,000 
Salute in guna— 11 

Baranndha (Pathar Kachar)— llaja Gaya ! 

Parahad Singh, Raja of— 

Date of birth -1805 
Dale of auccesBion— 9th July *09 
Area in eq. miiea— 21o 
Population— 15,912 
Revenue— Ra. 45,000 nearly 
Salute in guns— 9 

BarwanI— Bis Llighneaa Kuna Dcviainghji 
Date of birth— 19th July *22 
Date of Succession— 2 let April ’30 
Area in Bq. milcfl— 1,17« 

PopuUliou— 1,76,032 
Revenue — R h. ll, 04.610 
; Salute in guns — J1 

Bhopal— Lt.-(Joi. H. H, Iftikhar-uPMulk 
.. SIkandar Saulat Nawab Uaji Muhaiu< 
mad Hamidulla Khan Bahadur, 

Q.G.I.E., 0C.8.1., O.V.O., Nawab of— 
tDate of birth— 9th September 1894 
J>ate of aucceBflion— I7th May '20 
Area in sq. miles— 7,000 
Population- 700,000 
Revenue— Ka. 62, i 0,000 nearly 
Indian State Forcea— Bhopal (Victoria) 
LancerB— 141 ; Bhopal SulUnia 

Infatry— 772 ; Bhopal Gohar-i-l aj | 

Own Company— 164 
Salute in guns— 10 

Byawar- U. H. Maharaja Govind Singh 
Minor, Maharaja of— 

Date of Birth— l7th June *84 


Date of auoooBdon— iilh Nov. *41 
Area in Bq. mileB— 978 
Population— lAO, 928 
Revenue— Ra. 3,55,271 
Salute in guna-ll 

Cbarkharl— H. H. Maharajadhiraja 
Sipahdar-uPMulk Armardan Singh Ju 
Deo Bahadur, Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— 29th December *03 
Date of aucceBsion— 6th October *20 
Area in Bq. mileB— 880 
Population— 123,406 
Revenue— R b. 8.26,000 nearly 
I Salute in guna— ll 

Chhatarpnr— 11. H. Maharaja Bbawani 
Singh Bahadur, Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— 16th August, ’04 

Date of BucceBsiou— 6ih April, *32 

Area in aq. miles— 1,130 

Population— 1.61,267 

Gross Revenue Nearly— Ra. 12,00,000 

Indian State Forcea— 4i2 

Salute in guna— ll 

Datia— Major H. H. Maharaja l^kendra 
Sir Govind Singh Bahadur, K.c.8.1., 
Date of birth— 2 let June )886 
Date of Buccesaion— r)th August *07 
Area in aq. miles— 911 
Population —148,659 
Revenue— Rb. 19,00,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces— Datia lat Govind— 
Infantry— 200 

Datia Govind Infantry (B Company}— 117 
Salute in guiiB— 15 

Dewaa (Senior)— Jlis Highnesa Maharaja 
Sir Vikramsinba Kao Puar, k.c.b.1., 
U.A., Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— 4th April ’iO 

Date of aacceBsiou — 2 lat Deoemtier ’37 

Area in sq. miloR— 449,50 

J Population -89,479 

Hevenuo— Rb. 7,00,000 

Salute in gunn — 15 

Dewaa (Junior Branch)— 11. 11. Maharaja 
SadaBbivrao Khase Saheb Pawar, 
Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— i 3th August 1887 

Date of Bucceaaton— 4th February ’34 

Area in eq. miles— 419 

J’opulatiou —70,513 

Revenue— Kb. 6.83,000 

Salute in guns— 15 

Dbar— Lieut. H. H. Maharaja A naiid Rao 
I Puar Saheb Bahadur, Maharaja of— 

I Date of birth— J4th November, '20 
Date of BuceeBsiou— iBt August ’26 
Date of Investiture— iGtb March, ’40 
Area in sq. mileB— 1,799,34 
Population— 2,58,2 10 
Revenue— Kb. 3 , 000 , 080 
Indian State Forces— Dbar Light Horae 
66; Dhar Infantry (Laxmi Guard) 268 
Salute in guns— 15 
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Indore^H. Bffthttrajftdhlrftjft R«j 
BaiethiTM Btwfti 6bri YathwAiit Rao 
Hcilkir Bthadhr, o.c.i«b^ Mahtraja of. 
Date of birth— 6th September *08 
« Date of aucoeaaion— 26th February ’26 
Area in aq. miles-~«,902 
Population— over l5,00|(K)0 
Rerenne— -Re. 1,21,81,100 
Indian State Forcee— Indore Holkar 
Eaoort— 141, Indore let Battalion, 
Maharaja Holkar’a Infantry Oompauiee 
“A” A “B”~880 

Indore Holkar Traneport Gorpa— 266 
Salute in gune— 19 

Jaora— Lt. Ool. H. H. Fakhrud-Daulah 
Nawab Sir Mohammad Iftikhar All 
Khan Bahadur, Saulat-i^Jang, g b.b., 
K.O.I.E , Nawab of— 

Date of birth**-l7th January 1683 
Date of auoeeaaioD— 6th March 1896 
Area in aq. milee— 601 
Population— 1,16,788 
Revenue— R b. 16,00,000 
Salute in guns— 13 

Jhabna— H. H. Kaja Udai Sing, Raja of 

Date of birth— 6th May 1876 

Date of eucceasion— 26th April 1896 

Aroa in aq. milea— -l.SSO 

Population— 123.932 

Revenue— Rb. 8,60,000 nearly 

Salute in gune— 11 

Khilehipur— Raja Rao Bahadur Sir 
Dur]anaalaing, K.c.i.B., Raja of— 

Date of birth— 26th Auguet 1897 
Date of Buci^ebBiou— 19th January ’08 
Area in aq. milea— 273 
Population— 45,025 
Revenue— Rb. 2,24,000 
Salute in guim— 9 

Maihar- M. H. Huja Sir Brijnath Siughi 
Deo Baha ur, k.g.i.e. Raja of— 

Date of birth— 22nd February 18.)6 
Date of BUcceBBion— 16th Dec. ’ll 
Area in aq. miles— 407 
Population— 68,991 
Revenue— Eb. 6, 00,000 (nearly) 

Salute in guns- 9 

Nagod— (Unchehra)— H. H. Raja Mahendra 
Singh jee Deo Bahadur, Raja of— 

Date of birth— 6th February '16 
Date of BuccesBion— 26th Feb. ’26 
Area in aq. milea— 601*4 
Population- 87,911 
Revenue— Ra. 3.00,000 (nearly) 

Salute in guns— 9 

Narsinghgarh— H, H. Raja Sir Vikram 
Singbii Sahib Bdr. k.c.i.b. Raja of— 
Date of birth— 21 Sept. ’09 * 

Date of aucceaiion— 28rd April *24 
Area in aq. milea— 734 
Population— 1*24,281 
Revenue— Ra. 7.09,291 (nearly). 

Salute in guna— 11 

Orehha— H. H. Saramad-i-Bajaha-Bundel- 
kband Shrl Bawai Sir Vir Singh Dev 


I Bahadur, K.G.B.X. Maharaja of-r 
Date of birth— 14th April i899 
Date of ahcceaaion— 4tli March ’30 
Area in aq. milea— 2>080 
Population —814,661 
Revenue— Ra. 18,00,000 (nearly) 

Salute in guna— 15 

Panna— H. H. Maharaja Mahendra Sir 
Yadvcndra Singh Bahadur, K.c.8.1., 
K.C.I.B., Alaharaja of— 

Date of birth— 31 at January 1694 
Date of BucceRBiou— 20th June ’02 
Area in eq. miles- 2,596 
Population— 2.12.130 
Revenue— Rb. 9,50 OJO nearly 
Salute in guns— ii 

Rajgarh— H. H. Raja Rawat Bikramaditya 
Singh Bahadur (minor), Raja of- 
Date of birth — ]8th December ’.36 
Date of BuccesBion— Do Do 
Area in sq. milea— 962 
Population— 1,48,609 
Revenue — R b. 8,63,200 
Salute in gunfl— li 

Ratlam— Major-General H. H. Mah»r»ija 
Sir Sajjan Singh, g.c.i.b., k.c.s.i., 
K.C.V.O. 

Date of birth— 13th January 1880 
Date of Bucceesion— 29th Jan. 1893 
Area in aq. mileB— 693 
Population - 1.26,117 
Revenue— Rs. lo laea 
Indian State Forcea— Sliree Lokendra 
RiflpB— AiithoriBed Strength- loi 
Salute in guns— J3 permanent, local 16 
Rewa— H. H. Maharaja Dhiraj Sir Gulab 
Singh Bahadur, G.c.i e., k.c.s.i., 

Maharaja of— 

Date of birth — I2lh March ’03 
Date of BucccHBioii- 3lBt October ’18 
Area in Bq. milea— 13,000 
Population— 18,20,300 
Salute in guiiB— 17 
Revenue— 'K b. 60,00.000 
Sailana— H. H. Raja Sahib Sir Dileep 
Singhji Bahadur, k.c.i.e, Raja of— 
Date of birth— iHih March 1891 
Date of SuccesBion— I4ih July *19 
Area in eq. mile0 -297 
Population— 40,228 
Revenue“-RB. 3.00,000 
Indian State Forces- i. Cavalry 30 ; 
2. Infantry 44 ; 3, Police 130 
Salute in guns— 11 

8amthar-H. H. Maharaja Sir Bir Singh 
Deo Bahadur, k.c.i.b., Raja of— 

Date of birth— 26th August 1864 
Date of BuccesBion— I7tb June 1896 
Area in aq. milea— 180 
Population— 83,216 
Revenue— Ra. 3,60,000 nearly 
Salute in guna— li 

Sltaman— H. H. Raja Sir Ram Singh. 
K.O.I.B., Raja of— 
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of birth— 2od Jinutry 1880 
Alii iD aq. miles— tOl 
Fopvls^ion— 86,640 
Be?eiiue— Re. 2,66,076 . 

Slinte in guns— ii 

Owalior State 

Gwillor' H. H. Mahtnijt Mukhtsr ul* 
Mulk, Asim-uMqtidsr, Rsfi-a«h-6bsn, 
Wsls Bhikoh, Motsshsm-i-Dsursn, 
Umdftt-ul-Umriu MahsrsjAdhinjs 
Alljah, HiBamoB-Sslts-nat George 
Jayaji Rao Bcindia, Bahadur, Srinaih, 
Manaur-UZaman, FldirM-Ha£rat«i 
Malik-Muazzam-i-Rafi-ud-Darjat-i- 
InglUtan, Maharaja of— 

Date of birth — 2($th June *16 
Date of succeBBioii— Ath June *25 
Area in sq. miles-‘26,367 
Population— 3,623,070 
KeTenue— Re. 241*81 laos nearly 
Indian State Foncee— 

Gwalior iBt Yayaji Lancers— 626 
” 2nd Alijah ** —526 

*’ 3rd Maharaja Madho Rao 
Scindia*B Own Lancers— 626 
** iBt Maharani Sakhya Ray’s 
Own Battalion— 763 
2nd Maharaja Jayaji Rao*s 
Own Battalion — 766 
3rd Maharaja ^India’s Own 
Battalion— 772 

** 4th Maharaja Bahadur Battalion 
-772 

** 7th Scindia'B Battalion (Train- 
iii|r)—488 

’* Mountain Battery— 260 
Scindia’B House Artillery— 138 
” Sappers Artillery— 178 
” Pony Transport Corps— 479 
Salute in Guns— 21 

Hyderabad State 

Hyderabad— Lt.-General H. E. H. Asaf 
Jab Muzaflfar ul-Mulk wai Mamatik, 
Nizam ul-Mu Ik Nizam -ud-DMula, 

Nawab Sir Mir IlBman Alt Khan 
Bahadur, Fateh Jang, Faithful Ally 
of the British Government, 6.G.8J., 
Nizam of— 

Bate of birth — 6th April 1886 
Date of successioD— 29th August *11 
Area in sq. miles— 100,465 
Population— 1 7,877.986 
Revenue— Rs. 894*98 lace 
Indian State Forces— Hyderabad lat 
Imperial Service Lancers. 644 
Hyderabad 2Dd Imperial Service 
Lancers, 544 
Salute in guns — 21 

Jammu db Kashmir State 
Janunn A Kashmir— Lieut-General H. H. 
Raj Bajeshwar Maharajadhiraj Maha- 
raja Shri Hariainghji Bahadur, Indar 
Mahindar. Spsr-i-Saltanat-i-Englishis, 
G.CJ.8., K.C.V.O., LL. 0 ., Mahs- 

raja of — 


Date of birth— September 1895 
Date of sucoesaion— September *26 
Area in iq. miles— 84.471 
Population— 40,81,616 
Revenue— Ra. 267*92 laca 
Indian States Forces— 

1 . 1st Line Troops (Fiji^Ung Service) 
Jammu and Kashmir Body Giuu:d 

Cavalry— 663 

2 . ist Jammu A Kaslimir Mountain 

Battery 8i4 

3* 2nd Jammu A Kashmir Mountain 


Battery 262 

4 . lat ** *’ *’ Infantry 679 

6. 2nd ’* *’ *’ Rifles 6W.) 

" 3rd ’* 679 

4th Infantry 690 

6th Light ” 679 

.. 6th *» 772 

10. 7th »* »* 690 

11 . 8th ” *» 679 

12 . 9th ** 679 

1st Line (Troops Administrstive Servicn) 
la J. A L. A. T. 0. 366 

14. Jammu A Kashmir Infantry 

Training Battalion 1966 

15. Jammu dt Kashmir Army 

Training School 26 

16. Auxiliary Service 

17. Jammu & Kashmir Military 

Transport 299 

18. Jammu A Kashmir State Band <;s 

19. ** Fort Dept, 117 

20. Military Veterinary Corps 21 

21. Military Medical Corps 40 

Salute in guns- 21 


BaogaaaiMille— H. H. Nawab Saiy id Fazle 
Ali Khan Bahadur, Nawab of— 

Date of Birth— 9th November *01 
Date of siiQi'ession— 22nd January *22 
Area in sq. miles—275 
Population— 44631 
Revenue— Ra. 3.63,768 
Salute io guns— 9 

Cochin— H. H. Sir Kerala Varma, Maha- 
raja of— 

Date of birth- 29th Vrischigon 1030 m. k. 
Date Biiccsssion— l3th April *41 
Area In sq. miles— 1480 
Population— 1,422.875 
Revenue— Rs. 1.21,46,238 
Indian SUte rorces-34. Officers and 
870 men 

Salute in guns— 17 

Pndnkkottai — H. H. Sri Brihsdamba Das 
R*m Rkiwopal Tond«lm»n Biduklur, 
Date of birth— 23rd June '22 
Date of iuooession— 24th October *28 
Area in sq. miles— 1,179 
Fopulation-4,38,848 
Revenue— Bs. 20,74^000 nearly 
Salute in guns— 11 

Travaneore— H. H. Sir Padmanabha 
Daae Vaoehi Pala Rama Verm^ 
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KulMakhm KiriUpati Manney SulUn 
«Mi^raja Raja Bamraja Bahadur 
Bhamahar Jaag, g.o.lb., Maharaja of— 
Data of birth— 7th November 12 
Date of auccetaion— lat September ’24 
Area in aq. milea— 7,06r76 
Population— 6»070,0i8 
Revenue— Ba. 280*78 lakha 
Salute in guna— 19 ; Local 21 
Myaare— H. H. Maharaja Sri Chamaraja 
Wadiar Bahadur, Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— 18th July *19 
Date of aucceaaion— 8th September *40 
Area in aq. miles— 29.493 
Population— 73*29 lakha including Civil 
& Military Station, Bangalore 
Revenue— Ra. 4.85,66,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces— Myaore Lancers 
496 ; Horae 138 ; Bodyguard 125 ; 
lat Infantry 772 ; 2nd Infantry Il80 ; 
Palace Guard 600 
Salute in guna— 2i 

Punjab Staten 

Bahawalpur— Major His Highnesa Rukn- | 
ud-Daula, Nuarat-i-Jaiig, Saif-ud- ! 
Daula, Ha6z-ul-Mulk. Mukhliah-ud- 
Daula, Wa«Muinud-I)aula Nawab Al- 
Haj Sir Badiq Muhammad Khan V 
Abbaat, Bahadur, GX.l.K., K,c.8.i*, 
K*0*v.o. Nawab Ruler of— 

Date of birth— 80th September *04 
Date of succession*' 4th March *07 
Area In sq. miles— 22,000 
Population— Over one million 
Revenue— Rs. 1,40.00,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces— Bahawalpur 1st 
Sadiq Infantry ; Bahawalpur 2nd 
Haroon Infantry ; H, 11. the Nawab's 
Own Body Guard Lancers , 

Salute in guns— 17 

Bilaspor— (Kahlur)— H. ii. Raja Anand 
Ohand, Raja of— 

Date of birth— 26th. January *13 
Date of succession— 18th Nov. *27 
Area in aq. miles— 448 
Population— 1,10,000 
Revenue— Rs. 3,o0,uoo nearly 
Salute in guns— ii 

Chamba— H. H. Raja Lakshman Singh, 
the Ruler of Chamba State (minor) 

Date of birth— 8th December *24 
Date of succession- 7th. Dec. *35 
Area in sq. miles— 3,127 
Population— 16 89,38 
Revenue— Rs. 9,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns — 11 

CouDoil of Administration appointed by 
the Government to carry on Minority 
Administration. President— Lt.-Cot. 

H. 8. Strong, o.i.B. Vice-President & 
Chief Secretary— Dewan Bahadur 

Lala Madbo Ram. Member— Kai 
Bahadur Lalq Ghansbyam Dass. 

Faridkot— Lt. H. H. Farzand-i-Saadat 


Nishan-i-Hazrat-l-Kaiaar-i-Hind Barar 
I Bans Raja Har Indar Singh iBahadur, 
Date of birUi— 29th January *15 
Date of auecesaion— ;;8rd December *16 
Area in sq. miles— 643 
Population— 1644146 
Revenue— Rs. 17,004)00 nearly 
Indian State Forces— Faridkot Sappera- 
Headquarters 8. (Field Company) 
Sappers k Miners 129. Bodyguard 
Lancers 27* Infantry 112. Band 35 
Salnte in guns— 11 

Jlnd— Colonel H. H. Faraand-i-Dilband 
Rasikh-ul-Itikad Daulat-i-Inglishia 
Raja-Rajgan Maharma Sir Ranbir 
Singh, Rajendra Bahadur, g.c.i.b. 
G.C.8.I., Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— llth October 1879 
Date of succession— 7th March 1887 
Area in sq. miles—1,269 
Populaliou— 308,183 
Revenue— Rs. 28,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns— i.3 
Kapnrthala -Colonel His Highness 

Fur zand-i-Dil band RaHhik-ii I - 1 tkdd 

Daulat-i-Inglishia Raja-i-Kajgan 
Maharaja Sir Jagatjit Singh Bahadur, 
G.c.lB., Maharaja of- 

Date of birth — ^24th November 1872 
Date of succession— 5th September 1877 
Ares in sq. miles— 652 
Population— 3,78, 3S0 
Revenue— Rs. 34,00,000 roughly 
Salute in guns— 13 

Loharu^Capt. H. H. Nawab Mirza Amin- 
ud-Din Ahmed, P'akhar- ud-Daula 

Khan Bahadur, Nawab of — 

Date of birth— 23rd March ll 
Date of succeBsion — 30th Oct. *22 
Area in Bq. mileB*-222 
Population- 27,892 
Revenue— Rs. 1,38,600 nearly 
Salute in guns— 9 

Malerkotla—Lt. -Colonel H. H. Nawab 
Sir Ahmad Ali Khan, Bahadur, K.o.8.r., 
K.c.i E., Nawab of— 

Date of birth— lOth September 1881 

Date of BucceBHiou-*23rd August *08 

Area in sq. miles— 168 

Population— 80,322 

Revenue— Rs. 15.61,000 nearly 

Indian State Forces— Sappers— Head- 

? uarterB 16 ; Lancers (Bodygnard) 40 ; 
ufantry 226 ; Field Company Sappers 
& Miners 295 
Salute in guns— 11 

Mandl— Major H. H. Raja Sir Joginder 
Sen Bahadur, k.g.b. 1 ., Baja of— 

Date of birth— 20th August ^04 
Date of succession— 28th April *l3 
Area in sq. miles— 1,200 
Population— 2,07,465 
Revenue— Rs. 12,60,000 nearly 
Salute in guna— 11 
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H. Fftriand«i-Arjiiiand, 
Aquidftt-Fiiiraad-i-DauIat-i-lDglishM, 
Barar Bans, Harmiit Baja-i-Rajagaa 
Maharaja Pratap Sinf>ha Malveiidra 
Bahadur, Maharaja of— ^ 

Date of birth— 2181. Septamber '19 
Date of Buceeaaioji — February *28 
Area in eq. milea— 928 
Population — 263,334 
Revenue— B b. 24.05,000 nearly 
Salute in guuB- • ]3 

Patiala— Dr. H. H. Farzand-i-Ebas 
Daulat-i-Eiigliabia Manaur-uDZanian^ 
Amir-ul-Umra Maharajadhiraj Raj 
Kajeehwar Bhrl Maharaja- i*Knigao 
Shri Yadavindra Siiigliji lld., 
Mahendra Bahadur, Maharaja of— 
Date of birth — 7th January '13 
Date of BuccesBion — 2drd March *38 
Area in aq. xnileB— 5,932 
Popul ntion — 1 ,626,520 
Revenue- Ra. l,57,0J,000 
Indian State Forces — 


Combatanta : Non -Combatants 

1. lat Rajindar Lancers 

475 

178 

2. 2nd Patiala Lancers 

212 

85 

3. War Strength 2iid P. Lrs 

60 

0 

4. P. H. A. 

90 

28 

5. 1st K. S. Infantry 

732 

66 

6. 2nd Yadavendra „ 

Ol’u 

61 

7. 3rd P. S. 

tJ62 

51 

8. 4th Patiala „ 

6r>2 

51 

9. Training Battalion 

10. Patiala Traiiports Corps 

(»35 

•45 

99 

33 

a. S. M. Vety. Hospital 

5 

9 

12. Army Trg. School 

39 

10 

13. Patiala Wireless Section 

46 

6 

14. Deputy Company 

227 10 

♦1609 633 


Salute iu gunB— 17 


Sirmnr (Nahan)— H. H. Lt. Maharaja 
Rajendra Prakaah Bdr. Maharaja of — 
Date of birth— iOth January ’i3 
Date of BucceBBion— Nov. *33 
Area in aq. mileB — 1,141 
Population — 1,48,568 
Revenue— Rb. 10,00,000 nearly 
Indian State Forcea— Sappers— Head- 

quarters 6 ; Band -23 ; No. 1 Company 
142, No. 2 Company 155 ; State Body- 
guard Lancers 31 
Salute In gune— 11 


Date of birth— 1873 
Date of snoceBslon— 5th Auguat *14 
Area in eq miles- 3,820 
Populat ion— 86,077 
! Revenue— R. 3,34,600 nearly 
Salute in guns— 9 

Rajputana States 

Aluar — H. II. Shri Sewai M^araj Tej 
Sinuhji Bahadur, Maharaja of — 
liate oi birth— 1 9th March *11 
Date of HucceHsiou- 22nd July '37 
Area in sq. miles— 3217 
Population — 7,49,751 
I ifevenuc-— About Ba. 40,00,0^-0 
I Indian State Forces — 1. Jey Palian 
Infantry 865; 2. Pratap Paltan Infantry 
331 ; 3. Al^ar Mangal Laucera 158; 4. 
Garrison Force 28 
Salute iu guns— 15 

Baiiawara— H. 11. Rai-i-Rayan Maharawal 
Sahib Shri Sir Pirihi Singbji Bahadur, 
K.c.i.K. Maharawal of — 

Date of birth ~l5th July 1888 
Date of BiiccesHioii- 8tli January *14 
Area in Kq. miles — 1,946 
Population— 2,99,913 
Keveniie — Ra, h, 1 7,726 
Salute in guna -l5 

Bliarat^nr— Lt. Ool. H. II, Maharaja Sri 
Brajiridra Sawai Sir Krishna Singh 
Bahadur, Bahadur jang, k,c.8.i.. 

Date of birth— 4ih Ot^tober 1899 
Date of succession— 27th August 1900 
Area in aq. inilea — 1,982 
Population— 4, 96.4:i7 
Revenue— Rs, 34.25,000 nearly 
Indian State Forcea — Jaawant House* 
hold Infantry — ^77* ; 2ud Ram Singh’s 
Own 1 11 fan try —353 ; 3rd Barelha 

Infantry — 353 
Salute in guna 17 

Bikaner — General H. H. Maharajadhiraj 
Rajeawar Nareiidra Shiromani Maha- 
rajah Sii Ganga Singhji Bahadur, 
O.C.8.I., U.C.I.K.. G.C.V.O., O.It.E., K.U.B., 
A.o.c., Maharajah of — 

Date of birth— J3tb Oct. 1880 
Date of succession — ;ust Aug. 1887 
Area in sq. miles— 23,317 
Popu ! ation — 1 2,93,000 
Revenue— Ita. 1,58,11,000 


Suket— H. H. Raja Ijakahman Sen, Raja of 

Dale of birth— 1894 

Date of Bucceaaion— 13th Oct. *19 

Area in aq. miles— 420 

Population —54^328 

Revenue— Ra. 2,67,000 nearly 

Salute in guna— ii 

Bashahr — H. H. Baja Padam Singh^^ 


Indian State Forces — 

Ganga iCiaala (Camel Corps) 
Sadul Light Infantry 
Dungar Lancers 
(including M. H.'a Body Guard 
Bijey Battery 
Camel Battery 
Artillery Training Centre 
State Infantry 


532 

773 

342 

245 

20 

158 

697 
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Scd Battalion, Bikanor State Infantry 862 
Training Battalion 418 

Motor Macsbine Onn Seatione lOO 

Salute in guns—Peraonal 19, Permanent 17. 

Bnndl— His Highness Hadendra Siromani 
Deo Bar BnTand Raj Maharajadhira} 
SaJieb Bahadur, o c.i.b. 

Date of birth— 8th March 1893 
Date of anccession— 8th August *27 
Area in sq. miles— 2,220 
Population— 2,40,374 
Hsrenue— Rs. 16,60,000 
Salute in guns— 17 

, Dholpnr— Lt. Ool. H. H. RaiB-ud*Daula 
Sipahdarul-Mulk Maharajadhiraja 
Bri Bawai Maharaj-Rana'Sir Udaibhan 
Bingh Lokindar Bahadur Diler Jang 
Jai Deo, K.C.8.L, E.o.y.o., Maharaf- 
Raja of— 

Date of birth— 25th February 1808 

Date of succession— 29th March ’ll 

Area in sq. miles— 1,200 

Population— 2,80,188 

Revenue— Rs. 17.60,00 ) nearly 

Indian State Forces— Dholpur Narsingh 

Infantry 164; Dholpur Sappers and 

Miners 76 

Salute in guns— 16 

Dnngarpnr— H. H. Rai-i-Rayan Mahi- 
maheudra Maharajadhiraj Maharawal 
Sri Lakshman Binghji Bahadur, 
K.0.8J.. Maharawal of— 

Date of birth— 7th Mar. ’08 
Date of succession— 16th Nov. *18 
Area in sq. miles— 1,460 
Population— 2,74,282 
Revenue— Rs. 8,00,000 
Salute in guns— 16 

Jaipur— H. H. Saramad-i-Rajaha-i 

Hindustan Raj Rajindra Bri Maha- 
rajadhiraja Sir Bawai Man Singh 
Bahadur, o.c.i.R., Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— aist August ’ll 
Date of suc'^ession— 7th September ’22 
Area in sq. miles— 16,682 
Population— 26,81,776 
Revenue— Ra. 1,85,00,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces— Jaipur Infantry— 7?2 
Jaipur Lancera— 626 ; l)rpt Oorpa— 670 
Salute in guna— 17 

Jalsaimer— H. H. Maharajadhiraj Raj 
Rajeshwar Param Bhattarak Sri 
Maharawalji Sir Jawahir Singhji Deb 
Bahadur Yaduknl Ohandrabhal 
Rukan-ud-Daula, Muazaffar Jang, 
Bijaiman k.o.b,i., Ruler of— 

Date of birth— 18th Nov. 1882 
Date of Buccesaion— 26th June *14 
Area in aq. miles— 16,062 


Population— 98,246 
Safnte in gnns— 15 

Jhalawar— H. H. Dbarmadivakar Praja- 
vataal Patit*pawn Mabaraj Rana Snri 
Sir Rajendra Singh Ji Dev Bahadur, 
K.C.B.I. Mabaraj Rana of— 

Date of birth— 15th July 1900 
Date of succession— 13th April ’29 
Area in sq. miles— 8i3 
Population— 1,22.375 
Safnte in guna— 13 

Jodhpnr— Air Oommodore His Highness 

a Rijeswar Baramad-i-Rajai-Hind 
arajadbiraj Bhri Sir Umaid Singhji 
Sahib Bahadur, G.C.B.I., G.c.i.E., K.o.v.o. 
A.D.C., LLD., Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— 8th July '03 
Ascended the throne— ard October, ’18 
Area— 36,071 sq. miles 
Population— 21 ,34,848 
Reven ue— Rs. ) 67,7 1 .621 
Indian State Forces— 

Jodhpur Bardsr Rissala— 508 ; Jodhpur 
Training Squadron— 147 ; Jodhpur Bar- 
dar Infantry, including Training Coy, 
(163) and State Military Band (39)— 
864; 2nd Jodhpur Infantry— 669 ; Jodh- 
pur Mule Troopa— 80; Fort Guard— 94 ; 
Salute in guns— 17 

Karanll— H. H. Maharaja Sir Bbompal 
Deo Bahadur Yadukul Chandra Bhal, 
K.G.S.I., Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— 18th June 1866 
Date of BiiocesaioD— 2lBt August ’27 
Area in sq miles— 1,242 
Population- 1 ,62,41.2 
Estimated Gross Revenue— 6,28,000 
Salute in guns- 17 

Kishengarh— H. H. Umdae Rajhae 
Baland Makan Maharajadhiraja Maha- 
raja Sumair Singhji Sahib Bahadur, 
(Minor) Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— 27th January ’29 
Date of succession— 24th April '39 
Area in sq. mitea— 858 
Population— 1,04.155 
Revenue— Rs. 7,50,000 
Salute in guns- is 

Kotab— Colonel H. H. Mabarao Sir Umed 

K i Bahadur, G.c.s.1 ., g.c.i.e., g.b.e., 
rao of— 

Date of birth— 16th September 1872 
Date of Bucoession— iith June 1889 
Area in sq. miles— 5.6S4 
Population -6.86,804 
Revenue— Ra. 5368 lacs 
Salute in guna— 19 

PraUhirarli-— H. H. Maharawat Sir Ram- 
ain^ji Bahadur, K.C.I.B., Maharawat of 
Date of birth-’Ob 
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Dili of taeoaiuoD—’^o 
AfiH in sq. milco— 889 
roi^lation -91,967 
R4fenue*~Bii. 5.82.000 nearly 
Salute in guDe— 15 

Bhaliiinni—H. H. Eajadbirej Umaid 
Siugbji, Raja of— 

Date of birth— 7th March 1 878 
Date of Bucceasiou— 24th June '32 
Area in aq. miles— 405 
Population— 81,173 
Revenue— Re. 336 762 nearly 
Salute in guns— 9 

Slrobl— H. H. Maharajadhiraj Maharao 
Sir Sarup Ram Singh Bahadar, 
KX.e.t., Maharao of— 

Date of birth— 27 tU Sept.i888 
Date of Buccessioii— 29th April ’20 
Area in sq. miles— 1,994 
Population 2,33,870 
Revenue— Rs. ll' 48,771 
Salute in guns— 15 

Tonic— H. H. Baid-ud-daula Wazir-ul- 
Mulk Nawab Hafiz Sir Mohammad 
Sadat All Khan Bahadur Bowalat-i- 
Jung, G.C.I.E., Nawab of — 

Date of birth— l Uh February, 1879 
Date of Buccet^aioii— 23rd June ’3U 
Area iu eq. miles— 2,553 
Population— 3,68,687 
Revenue— R b, 19,30,000 B, 0. nearly 
Salute in guns— 17 

Udaipur (Mcwar) — Lt. Col. H. H. Maha- 
rajadhiraja Maharana bhri Sir Bhopal 
Hingbji Bahadur, GX'.B.l., Maharana of— 
Date oi birth— 22nd February 1884 
Date of succeasion— i:4th May ’30 
Area in sq. mileB-12,753 
Population — 1,925,000 
Revenue— K b. 8o.OO, 000 ucarly 
Salute in guns— 19 

Sikkim State 

Sllddm— H. H. Maharaja Sir Taahi 
Namgyal, K.C.I.E., Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— 1893 
Date of aucceaaion — Gth Dft\ ’i4 
Area in eq. miles- 2,8!8 
Population— 81,72 1 
Revenue— Rb. 4,33,00^) nearly 
Salute in guns— 15 

United Ptovinves StatcB 

Benarat— H.H. Maharaja Vibhuti Narayan 
Siugb Bahadur, (roiiior), Maharaja of— 
Date of birth— 5th Novemi)er ‘27 
Date of locceasioD— 5th April, ’39 
Area in sq. miles— 875 
Population--451,827 
Revenue— Rs. 30,42.921 nearly 
balnte in gune— 13 «(Local 15) 

Hampiir— Captain H. U. Alijah Farzand- 
i-DaUpaar-i-Daulat-i-Ingliahia MukhUa- 

8 


nd-Danla KaMr*iil*Mulk, Amironl* 
Umara. Nawab Sir Saiyid Mohammad 
Raza All Kban Bahadur MuBUdd 
Jung. K.O. 8 .I., Nawab of— 

Date of birtb— J7th Nov. '06 / 

Date of Buceeseioo— 20th June *30 
Area in sq. milea— 892*54 
Population— 464,919 
Revenue— Rb. 61,00,000 nearly 
Salute io gana-*l5 

Tehri (Oarhwal)— Lt. Oolooel H. H. 

Maharaja Narendra Shah, K.c.si., of- 
Date of birth— 3rd Aug. 1898 
Date of BUccessioii— 25th April *13 
Area in eq. miles— 4,502 
Population— 3.18, 4S2 
Heveutie— Kb. 18.30,000 neiirly 
Indian State Forces— Tehri H, Q.a 

lufsntry and Baud— 100 
Tehri Pioneers Nareudra — 101 
„ Sappers aud Miners— 129 
Salute in guns- li 

Western India States 
Bhavnagar— Lt. H. U. Sir KriBhna- 
kumersiiighji Bhavsinghji, K.O.8.I., 
Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— 19th May *12 
Date of BuocesBiou — 18th July *19 
Area in sq. nules— 2,981 
Population— 5,00.274 
Revenue— Rs. 109.68,620 
Indiau State Forces— Bhavnagar Lancers 
—270 ; Bhavnagar Infantry— 219 
Salute iu guns— 13 

Cnteh->H. H. Mabaraihiraj Mirza 
Maharao Shri Sir Khengarji, Sawai 
Bahadur, g.c.b.i*, g.g.lb. Maharao of — 
Date of bicth — ^23rd Aug. 1866 
Date of BucceBBion— ist Jan. 1870 
Area in sq. miles- 8,249.5 
Population— 5,00,800 
Revenue— Rb. sliOO.OOO nearly 
Salute io guns- 17 Perm. 19 Local 

Dbrangadbra— Major H. H. Maharaja 
shri Ghanshyaiusinhji Ajitsinbfi, 
G.C.1.B,, K.C.B.I., Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— 3lBt Mav 18H9 
Date of BuccesBion— February, ’ll 
Area in sq. miles— 1,107 
Population— 95.940 
Revenue— Rb. 25,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns— 18 

Dhrol— H. H. Tbakor Sabeb Shri Oban- 
drasinbji Baheb, Thskor Sabeb of— 
Date of birth— 28 Aug. *12 
Date of Bucceesion— 20th Oct. *39 
Area In sq, miles— 282*7 
Population— 27,039 
Revenue— Rb. 289,281 
Salute in gune— 9 

Oondal— H* H. Maharaja Bhri Bhaga- 
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tiMobli Sagnunji o.c.b.1., o.o.l&, 
HAbtrajA of— 

Date of birth-24tb Oct. ]865 
Date of Bucceesioii— 14th Dec. 1869 
Aiea !i^. iDileA-^1,024 
Population— 2,06,846 
Revenue— Re. 5U,00,000 nearly 
Balute in guns— ll 

Juaefadh— Captain H. H. Nawab Sir 
Mahabatkbanji, Raaulkhanji K.G.8.I., 
G.0.rB, Nawab of— 

Date of birth— 2nd Aug. 1900 
Date of Bucceaeion— 22nd Jan. ll 
Area in aq. miles — 3.336*9 
Population— 646,162 
Beven lie— R b. l ,ou,00,00d 
Indian State Forces— Junagadh Lancers 
—173: Junagadh Mahabatkhanji 

Infantry 201 
Balute in guns— 16 

LImbdl— Thakor Saheb Shri L. Chhatra- 
salji DigvijayHinhji, Thakor Saheb of— 
Date of Birth— i9th Fel). *04 
Date of succesaion— 6th Jan. *41 
Area in aq. roilea— 343 96 

(exclusive of about 207 eq miles in 
the Coliectorate of the Ahmedabad). * 
Population— 44,000 nenrly 
Revenue— Rb. 7,00.000 nearly 
Salute in guna— 9 

Morvl— H. H. Maharaja Bhri Lakhdhirji 
Waghji, o.B B,, K.tJ.H.l., Maharaja of— 
Date of birth ~2Hth Dec. 1876 
Date of succesHion— mh Jan. *22 
Area in square mile8~822 
Population — ll2,023 
Revenue— R h. 00 lacs nearly 
Salute in guns— il 

Nawanagar— Lt. Col. H. H. Maharaja Jam 
Bhri Sir DigvijayHiuhji Hanajirsiiihji 
Jadt ja, G.G i.B., K G.6.I., A.D.O., Maha- 
raja Jam Sahib of— 

Date of Birth— 1 Hi Sept. 1896 
Date of succesHioti— 2nd April *33 
Area in sq. niilcH— 3,791 
Population — 5,04.006 
Revenue— Rh. 94,uo,OCO nearly 
Salute in guns— 15 

Pala pur— Lt. Colonel H. TT. Nawab Shri 
Taiey Muhammad Khan Bahadur, 
G.G.I.B., K.C.V.O., Nawab Sahib of— 

Date of birth- 7th July 1883 
Date of succession — 28th Sept. *18 
Area in sq. miles— '1,774.64 
Population— 3.16,865 
Revenue— Rb. 11.64,987 
Salute in guna— 18 

Palitana— H. H. Thakor Saheb Shri Baha- 
dursinbji Mansinhji K.G.i.B., K.0.8.L, 
Thakor Saheb of— 

Date of birth— 8rd April *00 
Patp of auoceaaion— 29th Aug. ’06 


Ar^a in aq. milea— 26S 
Population— 62,160 
Revenue— Ba. 9,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guna— 9 

Porbandar— Captain H. H. Maharaja Shri 
Sir Natwarainhji, Bhabsinhji K.G.8.I.. 
Maharaja Bana Saheb of— 

Date of birth— 80 June *01 
Date of anecession— lOth Dec. *08 
Area in sq. milea— 642,26 
Population— 1,46,648 
Revenue— Rb. 26,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guna— 13 

Radhanpnr— H. H, Nawab Saheb Murta- 
zakhan Jorawarkhan Babi Bahadur 
Nawab of— . 

Date of birth — lOth Oct. 1899 
Date of Bucceasion— 7th April *87 
Area in sq. milea— 1,160 
Population— 70,630 
Revenue— Bs. 8,000.00 to 10,00.000 
Salute in guns— ii 

Rajkot— H. H. Thakor Saheb Shri Pradu- 
mnasinhji. Thakor Saheb of— 

Date of birth— '24th Feb. 'J3 
Date of auccession— 17th August *40 
Area in aq. miles— 2824 
Population — 1,03,033 
Revenue— Rs. 13,40,872 nearly 
Salute in guna— 9 

Wadhwan— H. H. Tbakore Saheb Shri 
Surendrasinbji, Thakore Saheb of— 
Date of birth — 4th Januai^. *22 
Date of succession — ^27th July *34 
Area— 242'6 sep miles excluding the area 
in the British India District of 
Ahmedabad. 

Population— 60,934 
Revenue— Rb. 6 lacs 
Salute- Permanent 9 guns 

Wankaner— Captain H. H. Maharana 
Sbri Sir Amarsinhji, k.g.6.1., K.G.I.B., 
Maharana Rajsaheb of— 

Date of Birth— 4ih January 1879 
Date of BucceBsion— 12 th June 1881 
Area in sq. miles— 417 
Population— 56,024 
Revenue— Bs. 7,67,000 
Salute in guna — il 

Indian States (without Salute) 

Baluchistan State 

Las Bela — Mir Qhulam Muhhmmed 

Khan Jam of— 

Date of birth— December 1895 
Date of aucceaaion— March *2l 
Area in sq. miles— 7.182 
Population— 50,696 
Revenue— Ra. 8,78.000 nearly 

Bihar A Orissa States 

Athgarh— Raja Sreakoran Badhanatb 
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iKabirte BiUiftik, Raja ol— 

Di^ of birth—SSth Not. 

Pali of Buccesaion— 22nd June '18 
Alta in sq. mileB*~l68 
Popalatiou— 66,608 
RefoBue^RB. 1,76,000 
AtbmBlik-R«]a KiBbor Chandra Deo 
Date of birth— lOth November '04 
Date of 8ucceB8ion~**3rd November *18 
Area in aq. milee— 730 
Population —69,749 
Revenue— Bb. 1,81,000 nearly 

Bamra— Raja Bhanuganga Tribhuman 

Dei>, Kaja of— 

Date of birth— 25th February, '14 
Date of Bucceaaion — let Jauuar> *20 
Area in square milea— 1,988 
Population —1,34,72 1 
Revenue— Re. 5,81,000 nearly 

Baramba— Raja Bree Narayan Chandra 
Birbar Mangraj Mabapatra, Kaja of— 
Date of birth— loth January '14 
Date of BUcceaaion— 20th Auguat '22 
Area in milefl— 142 
Popnlatoiii— 52,924 
Revenue— Rb. 1,03,000 nearlv 

Band— Kaja Narayan Prasad Deo of— 
Dale of birth — I4lh March '04 
Date of Succession— 10th March '13 
Area in sq. miles— 1,264 
Population— 124 411 
Revenue— Rs. 2,72,000 nearly 

Bonal— Raja Indra Deo, Raja of— 

Date of birth— 6th January i884 
Date of Bucceasion- 19th February ’02 
Area in sq, milcB— 1,296 
Population— 68,178 
Revenue — K b. 2.36,000 nearly 

Daapalla— Raja Kishore Chandra Deo 
Date of birth— 16th April *08 
Date of BuccesBion— llth Decemebr '13 
Area in square miles— 568 
Population— 53,833 
Revenue- Rb. J, 41,993 

Dbenkanal— Raja Bankar Pratap 

Mahendra Bahadur, Baja of— 

Date of birth— 5th November '04 
Date of succession— l6tb Oct. *18 
Area in square miles— 1,463 
Population— 2,33,691 
Revenue— Bs. 5,13,000 nearly 
Oangpnr— Baja Bhawani Shankar Sekbar 
Date of birth— 14th May 1898 
Date of iuccession- lOtb June '17 
Area in square miles- 2,492 
Population— 3, 09,271 
Revenue— Rs. 6,76,000 nearly 
Hladol— Raja Bahadur Naha Kishor 

Chandra Biogh Mardraj Jagadeb, 
If F.B.B.A„ Raja of— 

Date of birth— Uth June 1891 


Date of BueoeBsloD— lOth February 
Area in sq. miles— 312 
Population— 48,896 
Revenue- Rb. 1,45,000 

Keonjhar— Raja Shri Balabhadra Narayan 
Bhanj Deo. Ruler of— 

Date of birth— I'Oth December '05 
Dale of BUi ceKHion— i2th August '26 
Area in, eq, miles— !l,2l7 
Population —529,786 
Revenue— Rs. 15'56 lakhs nearly 

Khandpara- Kujit Harihar Singh, Mardraj 
Bnrajuarhar Kay, Kaja of— 

Hate of birth— L'tuh Aimust *i4 
I * ^ute of BuceeaHioii— 26(.h December '22 
I Area in ^q. niilcK- 24t 
Population— 64.289 
Ivtvenue—Ks. l,22,Oo0 

Rbarsa wan— Raja Sri i am Chandra Singh 

Date of birth— 4‘h July ISOj 

Date of suciiBHion — 6th February '02 

Area in eq milcrt - loT 

Population ~ 44 805 

Revenue— R b. I.is.ood nearly 

Narninghpnr- Knja Ananta Narayan 
MaiiBitigli Harirhandnn Mabapatra 
Date of biith — wih Sepcli mber 'u8 
Dale of BUcceaHion— 5th July *2l 
Area in bq. niile»— 2U7 
Population— 4v8, 448 
Revenue— K b, 129, oOO 

Nayagarh— Kaja IvriHhna Chandra Singhs 
Maudbaia, Koja of — 

Date of birth— 151 h August ’ll 
Date of BnccesHion— 7lh Dec. '18 
Area iti f*q. mi lea— 552 
Populaiioiir- 1,61,409 
Revenue— K b. 3,92,210 

Nilffirl— Raja KiBhorc Chandra Mardraj 
llariehandra, lUja of — 

Date of birib— 2i»d Feb, '04 
Date of sneecBBion 6ih July '13 
Area in eq. inilcH— 284 
Population — 7J,lt9 
Revenue— R b 2, 1 4, 5*^9 

Pal Lahara— Kaja Miiiii Pal, Raja of— 
Date of birth— 26tb November ’03 
Date of HUcceHMion— 18th April *13 
Area in eq. mileA~402 
Population — 23,229 
Revenue— R b. 75,000 nearly 

Rairakbol— Kaja Bir Chandra Jadumanl 

Date of birth— 1894 

Date of fluccfB»ion- 8rd July '06 

Area in Bq. milea— 833 

Population— 3 1,225 

Revenue— R b. 75,000 nearly 

Ranpnr— Raja Birbar Krishna Chandra 
Mahapatra, Kaja of — 

Date of birth— About 1887 
Data of succession— l2th July 1899 
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Am io iq. mileB— 208 

PopnlAtioii— 41,282 
fimreoae— Bs* 65,ooo 

StiMikalb— Baja Aditya Pratap Singh 
Deo, Baler of— 

Data of birth--30th July 1887 
Date of aueceBaion— 9th l>ec. ’31 
Area in eq. mileH- 4)9 
Fopalation— 166,874 
Berenue— Ba. 418,000 nearly 

Taleher-«Baja KiHliore Chandra Birbar 
Hariobatidan, Baja of— • 

Date of birth— 9tb. June 1880 

Date of BuceeBsioji— 18th Deeember 1891 

Area in eq. milea— 399 

Population— 86,482 

Beveoua— Ba. 8,97,668 groaa 

Maratha States^ {Bombay Presy) 

Akalkot— Meherhan Shrimaiit Vijayaeingh 
Fatehaingh. Baja Bhonale, Baja of— 
Date of birth— J3th Dec. ’16 
Date of Bucceaaiou— 4th April *23 
Area in eq. milea— 498 
Population— 92,606 
Revenue— Ba. 7t58,000 nearly 

Anndh— Meherban Bhavanrao aliaa Bala 
Sahib, Pant Pratinidhi of— 

Date of birth— 24th Oct. 1868 
Date of auoceaaion— 4th November '09 
Area in eq. miles— 601 
Population— 88,762 
Revenue— Ba. 3,38,278-12-1 

Phaltan— Major Raja Shrimant Malojirao 
Mudhojirao aliaa Nana Baheb Naik 
Nimbafkar, Baja of— 

Date of birth— i 1th September 1896 
Date of Bucceaaion— I7th Ootobor '16 
Area in eq. milea— 397 
Population— 68,761 
Revenue— Ba. 8,66,000 

Jath— Lt. Baja Shrimant Viiayaainghrao 
Bamrao Dafie Baja of— 

Date of birth— 2iBt July ’09 
Date of BucceaRlon— 14th August '28 
Area in* aq. milea— 981 
Population— 9l, 099 
Revenue— Be. 4,26,000 

Jamkhandi- Meherban Shankarrao 
Paraahramrao alias Appaaaheb 
Patwardhan, Baja Saheb of— 

Date of birth— 5th Nov. ’06 
Date of Bucoeasion— 26th Feb. '24 
Area in aq. milea— 624 
Population— 1,14,282 
Revenue— Ra. 10,06,715 

Kvnndwad (Senior)— Meherban Ohinta- 
manrao Bhalohandrarao alias Balaaaheb 
Patwardhan, Chief of— 

Date of birth— 13th Feb. '21 

Date of aucoeaaion— 10th September '27 

Am in aq. miles— 182*6 


Population —88,760 
Revenue— Rs. 8,76,000 nearly 

Komndwad (Jr).— Meherban Madhavrao 
Ganpatro aliaa Bhanaaheb Patwar- 
dhan, Chief of— 

Date of birth— 6th Dec. 1875 
Date of aucceasion— 29di July, 1899 
Area in aq. milea— il4 
Population— 34.288 
Revenue- Be. 2,88,000 nearly 

MlraJ (Sr)— Narayaiirao Gangadharrao 

aliaa Tatyaaaheb Patwardhan, 

Chief of— 

Date of birth— 6th September J898 
Date of BucceHsioD— lith Dec. *39 
Area in aq. milea— 842 
Population— 98,938 
Revenue— Kb. 4,41.000 nearly 

HiraJ (Jr)— Meherban Sir Madhavrao 
Harihar alias Baba Sidieb Patwardhan, 
K.G.LE., Baja of— 

Date of birth-^th March l889 
Date of BucceBBion— iBth Dec. 1893 
Area In aq. milea— 196} 

Population— 40,686 
Revenue— Ba. 3 68,616 nearly 
Ramdnrg— Meherban Bamrao Venkatrao 
aliaa Bao Saheb Bhave, Chief of— 

Date of birth— i6Lh Sept. 1896 
Date of BucceBBlon— 30th April *07 
Area In aq. miles— 169 
Population— 33,997 
Revenue— Ba. 2,69,000 nearly 
Savanur — Captain Meherban Abdul 
Majid Khan, Diler Jang Bahadur, 
Nawab of— 

Date of birth— 7th O^t. 1890 

Date of BucccBBion— 30th January 1893 

Area in aq. milefl— 70 

Population— 16,830 

Revenue— Bs. 1,69.000 nearly 

MahuKantha States 

Gbodaaar-Tbakor 8hri Fat*. hRingb’ji 
Ratanaifiji Dabhi, Thakor 8ah«‘D of— 
Date of birrh— 7»b. Aug. *(>9 
Date of BureeRBion— 3iBt May \3U 
Area in aq. milea 16 
Population— b,7u8 
Revenue— Bb 5i,00o 
llol— Thakor Bhivaingbji, Thakor of— 

Date of birth— Slat December '10 
Date of BucceBBion— I8tb. Oct. *27 
Area in aq. miles— 19 
Population— 8 349 
Revenue— Ba. 41,000 nearly 

Katosan- Thakor Takhatainhji Karan- 
ainhji Thakor of— 

Date of birth— 9th Dec. 1870 
Date of aucceasion— January '01 
Area in aq. milea— 10 

Popnlatioii-4,818 
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BiliBafr-Bt. 61,000 nearly 

ndhil-Sardar 8hri Fatehdnhji Raj- 
iioh}f, Tbakor 6hri of— 

Date of birth— 1899 
DttM of eucoeBBion— 7th February '12 
Area in sq. mileB— 8 
PopalaiiOD— 2.825 
Berenne— Be. 35,00:) nearly 
Malpar— Baolji Bhri Gambhiteiohji 
Himataiohji— 

Date of birth— 27th Oct *U 
Date of euceeaiion— 28rd June ’28« 

Area in aq. milee— 97 
Population— 16.682 
Revenue— Kb. 1,10,000 approx. • 

Pethapnr— Thakor Fatehaiohji Gambhir- 
•inhjL Tbakor of— 

Date of birth— 3rd Oot 1896 
Date of eocceeaion— 1896 
Area in aq. milefi— 11 
Population— 3,938 
Revenue— Ra. 34,000 (nearly) 

Varaoda— Tbakor Joravarainbji of— 

Date of birth— 1 7th April '14 
Date of aucceaaion— 18th July ’l9 
Area in aq. milea— 11 
Population— 3,424 
Revenue— Ra. 33,000 nearly 


Vljayanagar— Rao Bhri Hamir-ainhiji 
Date of birth— 3rd January *04 
Date of BucceBBion— 27th June '16 
Area in aq. milea— 135 
Population— 12,000 (approx) 

Revenue— Bf. 1,00,000 nearly 

Rewa Kantha StateB 
Bhadarwa— Bhrimant Thakur Baheb 
Bhree Natvaraingbji Ranjitalnbji, 
Thakor of— 

Date of birth— 19th November *03 
Date of Bucceaaion— 26th April *35 
Area in aq. milea— 27 (excluding aeveral 
Wanta villagea under Baroda State) 
Population— 13,520 
Revenue— Ba. I,i4,t00 nearly 


Jambngodha— Meherban Bana Bh 

Ranjitainbji Gambhirainbji, Thakoi 
Baheb of— Par mar Rajput. He enjo] 
full Civil and Criminal powera 
Date of birth— 4th January 1892 
Date of aacceaaion— 27th September 17. 
Area in aq. milea— 143 * 

Population— 11,386 
Revenue— Ra. 142,000 


Kadana^Rana Shri Chatraaalji, Thakor of 
Date of birth- 28th January 1879 
Date of Bucceaaion— 12th April 1889 
Area In aq. milea— 130 
Population- 15.370 
Revenue- Ba. 1,32.000 nearly 


l^adf-Thakor Ran jitainbil, Thakor of- 
Date of birth— 24th March ^06 


Date of aucoeaaioo— 13(h Bept. *27 

Area in aq. milea— 1950 

Population— 4,197 

Revenue— Ha. 33«000 nearly 

Palaanl— Thakor Indarainhji, Thakor of-^ 

Date of birth— 36th Aug. 1885 

Date of aucceaaion- 30tU May *07 

Area in aq. milea— 12 

Population— 1,766 

Revenue— Ra. 22,000 nearly 

Slhora- Thakor Manainbjee Karanainlijee 
Date of birth— 14th Novimber *07 
Date of aucoeaaioti— i3th June *28 
.«^rea in aq. milea— 19 (approx) 
}*ipulation— 53oO 
Revenue— Ra. 86,000 nearly 

Uehad— Thakor Mohomadmia Jitawaba 
Date of birth— i 5th Ootoi>er 1896 
Date of Buoceaaion— 24th June '15 
Area in aq. milea— 8*50 
Population— 2,S3U 
Revenue— Ra. 4i 000 nearly 

Unetha— Thakor Ramainhji Raiaiiihji 
Date of birth— i9lh Auguat 1894 
Date of BucceaBion— let July *22 
Area in aq. milea— 24 
Popul ati 00—5,356 
Revenue— Ra. 78,000 nearly 

Central India States 

Alipura— Rao Harpal Bingb, Rao of— 

Date of birth— 12th Aug. 1882 
Date of Bucceaaion— 26ih March *22 
Area in aq. milea— 73 
Population— 14,580 
Revenue— Ra. 70,000 nearly 

Bakbtgarh-»Tbakur Rai Bingh, Thakur of 

Date of birth— 3rd October 1889 

Date of Bucceaaion— 30th May *12 

Area in aq. milea— 66 

Population— J 0,414 

Revenue— Ra. 74,000 nearly 

Oaranll- Diwan Bahadur Chandrabhau 
Bingh, Chief of- 
Date of birth— 2nd April 1888 
Date of aucceaaioo— 20th Dec. 1883 
Area in aq. milea— 3I 
Population— 4,965 
Revenue— Ra. 86,000 nearly 

Jobat- Rana Bhimaiug, Bana of— 

Date of birth— 10th November *15 
Date of BucceaaioD— 20tb May '17 
Date of getting Ruling Powera— 14th 
March *86 

Area in aq. milea— 181,20 
Population - 20,945 
Revenue— Ra. 81,560 

Kaehhl-Baroda— Mabaraj Benimadho Bingh • 
Date of birth— 8rd October *04 
Date of aucceaaion— i8th June *06 
Ana in aq. milea— 34,53 
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PopQlfttiaD-*(K]po 
B«?«Due— Bi. 71000/- 

KatUwara— BftDA Tbakur Bahib 
^ OskarBinbji, Rana of— 

Dale of birth— 5tb December 1891 
Date of aucceaflion—Sth June, ’08 
Area in sq. milea-TO 
Popalation— 6096 
Beveniie— Ba. 44,880 

Sotbi— Raja Bahadur Bitaraman Pratap 
Bahadur Bingh. Raja of-- 
Date of birth— :£6tb July 1892 
Date of euceeBBion— 8th Auguat ’14 
Area in eq. miles— j 69 
Population— 20,067 
Bevenue— Rb. 70,000 nearly 

Kanral— Nawab Barwar Ali Khan of— 
Date of birth— »Bt December ’01 
Date of BuccesBion— 2nd October ’06 
Area in sq. miles— 142 
Population— 19,861 
Revenue— R b. 2.64 OuO nearly 
Meta Barlchera— Bhumia Kain Bingh of— 
Date of birth— 7th November ’c7 
Date of succession— 4th June ’12 
Area in sq. miles- 39 
Population— 4.782 
Revenue— Rs. 68,000 nearly 
Mnlthan— Dharmalankar, Dharm-bbusban, 
Dkarin«Divaker, Bbreemsn Maharaj 
Bharat Sinbji Bahib, Chief of— 

Date of birth— 1898 

Date of auccession— 26th August ’oi 

Area in sq. miles— lOO 

Population— 11.804 

Revenue— Over Rb. 1,00,000 

Nimkhera— Bhumia Ganga Bin^h, Bhumia 
Date of birth— ’ll 

Date of BUcceBBioii— 27th March ’22 
Area in sq. miles— 90 
Population— 5,868 
Revenue— Rb. 62.000 nearly 

Paldeo— Cbaubey Bhiva Prasad, Jagirdar of 

Date of birth— iBt March ’08 

Date of succession— srd Oct. ’23 

Area in iq. miles— 53*14 

Population— 9.038 

Revenue— R b. 50,000 nearly 

Ptploda— Rawat Mangal Bingh, Rawat of 

Date of birth— 7th September 1898 

Date of BiiceesBion— 6th Nov. ’19 

Area in eq. miles— 36 

Population— 9,766 ^ 

Revenue— Ri. 1.14,000 

Sarfla— Baja Mahipal Bingh, Raja of— 
Date of BuooeBBion— llth Sep. 1898 
Area in rq. milea— 86,28 
Population— 6,081 
Bevenue— R b. i,0o,00O nearly 
Barwaii— Thaknr Mahendra Singh 
Date of birth— 6th November ’09 


Date of BueeeBsion— 23rd April ’kl 
Area in aq. milea— 7l 
Population— 7,199 
Revenue— Bb. 60,000 nearly 
Sohawal— Baja Bbagwat Baj Bahadur, 
Bingh, o.i.Bm Raja of— 

Date of birth— 7th Auguat 1676 
Date of BucceBiion-* 28rd Nov. 1699 
Area in bq. miles— 218 
Population— 88,076 
Bevenue— Re. 1,04000 nearly 

Tori Fatehpnr- Dewan Baghuraj Singh, 
Jagirdar of— 

Date of birth— 28.1.1696 
Date of BuccesBion— 7.4.’41 
Area in sq. milea— 36 
Popultation— ^,269 
Revenue- Bb. 81,000 nearly 

Central Provinces State 
Bastar— Maharaja Pravir Chandra Deo 
Date of birth— 26th June ’29 
Date of Buccession— 28th Feb. ’36 
Area in sq. miles— 13,725 
Population —6,84,91 6 
Revenue— Rb. 18,20,699 

Chhnikhadan— Mahan t Bbudhar Eiehore 
Dae of— 

Date of birth— April l891 
Date of Buccession- doth Sept. *C3 
Aren in sq. miles— 164 
I’opulat ion— 26,141 
Revenue— Rb. 1,22,000 

Jashpnr— Raja Bijay BhuBhan Bitigb Deo 
Date of birth— llth Jan. ’26 
Date of BucceBsion— 8th Feb. ’26 
Area in sq. miles— 1.923 
Population— 2,23,632 
Revenue- Re. 3.62.312 

Ranker— Maharajadbiraj Bhanupratap 
Deo Chief of— 

Date of birth— l7th September ’22 
Date of BucceBBioD— 8th Jan. ’25 
Area in sq. miles- 1,429 
Population— 122.928 
Revenue — Rb. 3, 88, 1 00 

Kawardba— Tbakur Dhanuraj Bingh 
Chief of- 

Date of birth — l8th August ’lO 
Date of BucceBsian— 4th Feb. 

‘rea in sq. milefl— 806 
^putation- 72,820 
Revenue— Rb. 2.98,176 nearly 

Khalragarh— Baja Birendra Bahadur 
SiDgb, Raja of— 

Date of birth— 9th November ’14 
Date of BuccesBion— 22nd October ’l8 
Area in sq. miles— 931 
Population- 167,400 
Revenue— Rs. 6,80,000 nearly 

Korea— Raja Ramanuj Pratap Singh Deo 
Raja of- j r a- 
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Dill of birth— ^ December *31 
Dlie of saoeeinion— Nofember \)0 
Afi* in cq. miles— 1.647 
P6polation-90 500 
Bifenae— Rs. 7, 00.199 

MMoml— Rsja Drigiml 6bah Hsthiys Rai of 
Dote of birth— 24vh September *C4 
Date of saooession— doth October '18 
Atea in sq. miles— 166 
Population— ]2.<>03 
Revenue— Rs. 2,01,000 nearly 

Naodgaen— Blahant Sarveshwar Das, of— 
Date of birth— .^Otii March *06 
Date of ancceasion— 24th June ’13 
Area in sq. miles- 871 
Population— 1,47,9 1 9, 

Revenue— Rs. 7,91.000 

Ralgarh— Raja Ghakradhar Singh, Raja of 

Date of birth— 19th August *05 

Date of suceession— 23rd August *24 I 

Area in eq. miles— 1486 ! 

Population —2.41 .634 

Revenue— Rs. 6,46,000 nearly 

Saktl— Raja Liladhar Singh, Raja of— 

Date of birth— 3rd Feb. 1892 

Date of succession— 4th July *14 

Area in sq. miles— ]8!i 

Population— 41 ,695 

Revenue— Rs. 1,20,000 nearly 

Sarangarb— Raja Bahadur Jawabir Singh, 

Date of birth— 3rd 1)ec. 1888 

Date of Buccession- 5th Aug. 1890 

Area in sq. miles— 640 

Population —1 , 1 7 ,781 

Revenue— Rs. 3,14,000 nearly 

Snrguja— Maharaja Ramauuj Saran Singh, 
Deo C.B.E., Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— 4th Nuv. 1895 
Date of succession— 3 1st Dec. *17 
Area in sq. miles— 0,066 
Population— 5,61 ,807 
Revenue— Kb, 7,58.600 nearly 

Udaipur- Raja Chandra Chur Prasad 
Singh Deo. Raja of — 

Date of birth— 5th June *23 
Date of BuccsBsioD— 8th Dec. '27 
Area in eq. miles— 1,062 
Population- 71,124 
Revenue— Ra. 3,22,00O 

Madras States 

Sandnr— Raja Srimant Yeshwantha Rao 
Anna Saheb, Rao Sahib, Hindu Rao 
Ohorapade, Mamlukatmadar Senapati 
Baja of— 

Date of birth— 15th November *08 
Date of aneceeaion— 6th May *28 
Area in aq. miles— 167 
Population— 11,684 
Reveoue-Ra. 2,03,000 

Punjab States 

INi|uw-JtUI-nd-D«nI Navitb Molummitd . 


Iqtidar AH Kban Bahadnr, Hnataail. 

i-Jan, Nawab of— 

Date of birth— 30th Nov. *12 
Date of Succession— 2lBt July *25 
Area in sq. miles— 100 
Population— 2&.883 
Revenue— Rs. 1,65,' 00 nearly 


Kalsla— Raja Ravi Sher Siogh Sahib 
Bahadur, Raja Sahib of— 

Date of birth— 30th October *02 
Date of sncoissiou— 26th July *08 

Date of Ijivcailture wiiA) April H 
full ruling powers : j mm 

Area in sq. miles— 192 
Population- ii9.848 
iievenue— Nearly Rs, 3.50,000 


Pataucli— Nawah Muhammad Iftikir All 
Khan Bahadnr, Nawab of— 

Date of birth— 7ih March *i0 
Date of succession— SUth Nov. *17 
Area in sq. miles— 53 
Population— 81 ,05»7 
Revenue- Rs. 1,40,000 


Simla Hill States 

Bagbal vRaja Surendra Singh, Raja of— 
I)ate of birth — I4ih Marili *09 
Date of succesBioii—ltUh Oct. *22 
Area in eq. miles «~124 
Population— 099 
Revenue— R h. I.UO.OOO nfarly 

Baghat— Rajs Diirga Hingli, Raja of— 

Date of hinli— J5th tSept. *0l 

Date of Buccession— , doth Dec, 1941 

Area in sq. milcH— ,36 

Population -> 9 

Revenue— Rs. l,i 0,000 

BbaJJI -Rahil Birpal, Kana of— 

Dale of hirih— I9ih April *06 
Date of snfH*eBHion~ 9th May *13 
Area in i=q. miles— 96 
Population — i 4.263 
Revemu?— Rg. 99,000 nearly 

Jnbbnl- Kiiiia l^ir Bhagat Chandra Bahadur 
K.c.B i., Ruler of — 

Dale of birtJi— l2lh Oct. 1888 
Date of succcHsioii— 29ih April *10 
Area in ►q. miles— 288 
Population — 28 500 
Jievenue— Rs. 8.50,000 nearly 

Keonthal— ICtija Heroendar Ben, Raja of— 
Dale of birth— 2lBt January *05 
Date of BincfSBion— 2nd Feb, *i6 
Area in sq, miles— 116 
Population— 25,599 
Revenue— K h. 1,30,000 nearly 


Knmbaraain— Rana Vidyadhar Singh. 

Date of birth— : 895 

Date of BucceBsion— 24th August *14 

Area in sq. miles— 97 

Population— 12.227 

Bevanue— Ra. 75.000 nearly 
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Jogindrt Singh, B»)n of— 
D»lo of birth— 1870 
Date of tiieceMion— 18th Sept. 'xi 
Area in eq. miles— 256 ' 

Population— 62,787 
Bemue— Bs. 2,71,000 nearly 

tiroeh— Thakar Surat Singh, of— 

Date of birth— 4th July 1887 
Date of eucceMftion— -14th July ’02 
Area in nq. miles— 75 
Population— 4,219 
Revenue— Bs. 1,80,000 nearly 

Western India States 

Bajana— Malek Shri Kamalkhan Jivankhan 
Chief of- 

Date of birth— 6th December *07 
Date of succession— 2nd. Feb, ’20 
Area in sq. miles— i8d, 12 
Population— 14,017 
Revenue— Rs. 1,82,424 average 

Bantwa-Manavadar— Babi Ghulam 

Moyiiddinkhanji Fatehdinkhanji, 

Chief of— 

Date of birth— 22nd December ’ll 
Date of succession- Octobor ’IN 
Area in sq. miles— 221*8 
Population— I4.9tt4 
Revenue— Ra. 8,46,000 nearly 
Chnda— Thakore Shri Bahadursinghji, 
Jarovarsinhji, Thakur of— 

Date of birth— 23rd April ’09 
Date of succession— 20th January ’21 
Area in sq. miles— 782 
Population— 11.318 
Revenue— Rs. 2,11,000 nearly 

Jasdan— Darbar Shree Ala Ehachar, 

Chief of— 

Date of birth— 4th November'' ’05 
Date of succession- nth June ’19 
Area in sq. miles— 296 
Population— b6, 632 
Revenue— Rs. 6,00,000 nearly 

Kotda-8anganl— Thakore Shri Pradyumna- 
Binhji 

Date of birth— 5th December *20 
Date of succession— 28-2-’30 
Date of InstaliatioD— io-12-’40 
Area in sq. miles— 90 
Population— 12,165 
Revenue— Rs, 1,60,000 nearly 

Lakhtar— Thakore Sabeb Shri Balavir- 
ainhji, Earansinhji. Thakore Sabeb of— 
Date of birth— nth January ]88l 
Date of succession— 8th August ’24 
Area in sq. miles— 247,488 
Population— 21,128 
Revenue- Rs. 4,49,000 

LsthI— Thakore Saheb Shri Pralhadshinbji, 
Thakore of— 


Date of birth— 8lst March ’12 
Date ^ iuoeesaion— 14th October ’J8 
Area in sq. miles— 41*8 
Popnlation— 8,86 
Bevenue— Bs. 1,86.000 

Haifa— Thakor Shri Raisinhji Modji, of— 
Date of birth— 1 4th February 1898 
Date of succession— jOth Oct, ’07 
Area in sq, miles— 108 
Population— i2,r;eo 
Revenue— Rs. 3,02,000 

MttU— Thakor Shri Harichandrasinhii, of— 
Date of birth— lOth July 1899 
Date of aucceasioD— drd December ’05 
Area in sq. miles— J832 
Population— 16,390 
Revenue-Rs. 1A7,000 nearly 

Patdl— Desai Shri Raghuvirsinhji, of— 
Date of birth— 8th Jan. *26 
Date of BuccessiOD- 26th Oct. ’28 
Area in sq. miles— 89*4 
Population— 2,508 
Bevenue— Bs. 1,14,000 

Sayla-Thakor Saheb Shri Madaraiohii. 

Vakbatsinbji, Thakor Saheb of— 

Date of birth-28th May 1868 
Date of BuocessiOD— 26th Jan. ’24 
Area in sq. miles— 2221 
Population— 13,851 
Revenue— Rs. 2,54,000 

Tbana Devil— Darbar Shri Vala Amra 
Laxmau, Chief of— 

Date of birth— 28th Nov, 1895 
Date of succession— 12th Oct. ’22 
Area in sq. miles- 94 2 
Population— 11,348 
Bevenue— Rs. 8,00,000 nearly 

Thawd— Waghela Bhumsinhji Dolatsinhii 
Thakor of— ^ 

Date of birth— 28th Jan. ’00 
Date of succession— I9tb Feb. ’21 
Area in sq. mileB-l,260i 
Population— 62,839 
Revenue— Bs. 99,000 nearly 

Vadla> Darbar Shree Suragwala Saheb 
Chief of— 

Date of birth— 16th March ’Oi 
Date of Boccession— 7th Sept, *30 
Area in sq. miles— 90 
Population — 1 8,749 
Revenue— Bs. about 2 lacs 


AoiiHiiMia — JUBIVK Dnri at\z Mgno 

Khanji S^inkhanji, Talukdar of— 
Date of birth— 2iit June ’i7 
Date of suceesaion— 26th January ’23 
Area in sq. miles-so 
Population— 3,466 
Revenue— Rs. 1,200,000 nearly 
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Dr, Shyama Prasad Mookerjee, addressiag a Press Conferenoe at 
Lahore, remarked : *'Food should not be made a sport of politics. — 
Economic problems cannot be solved unless the political deadlock 
disappears.'* 

The Marwari Association, Calcutta, sent a telegram to the Viceroy, 
expressing groat concern at the lathi f'harge on the peaceful Hindu 
Mabasabha procession at Amritsar. 

An A. P. I. message stated that in December 1943, seven ships 
carrying 43,000 tons of wheat arrived in India with expectations of 
further shipments. ^ 

The annual Conference of University Labour Federation (London) 
demanded a change in the British Government's {^lioy towards India. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President, All-India Muslim League, in an 
interview at Karachi said : ‘*There is no change on the part of the 
Hindus towards the demand of ' Muslim India/* 

The Indian Science Congress concluded its session in New Delhi. 

Mr. John Sargent, Educational Commissioner with the Government 
of India, surveyed the position of education in India and set forth 
a place of national education. 

The Secretary of State for India, Mr. L. S. Amery, had a full 
discussion on the food situation in India and especially in Bengal, 
with the National Executive Committee of the Labour Party. 

The Central Food Department despatched to Bengal more than 
380,000 tons of foodgrains. 

The Session of the All-India News Paper Editors' Conference began 
in Madras, with Mr. S. A- Brolvi as the President.— Addressing the 
Conference, the Bt. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sasiri appealed to the audience 
to give no rest to the Government until they released Mahatma 
Gandhi and Pandit Jawharlal Nehru. 

A Press Note from New Delhi, stated : **The Government of India 
wish to state categorically that no foodgrain or their products... have 
left India since July 1943." 

The total defence and supply expenditure brought to account in 
India’silbooks amounted to Bs. 1,641 crores. 

The Special Durbar in connection with the investiture of H. H. 
the Baja of Padukottah was held with great pomp and ceremony 
at Padukottah. 

The Governor-General in Council nominated Sir Feroz Khan Noon 
to be a representative of India in the War Cabinet. 

The Secretary of State for India was asked in the House of 
Commons about the employment of women in mines. 

Mr. B. G. Casey assumed office as Governor of Bengal. 

An 'India demonstration" organized by the Midland Council of the 
India League was held in Birmingham. 

"Independence Day," (jTenyary 26) ifM observed in (he vajrioua partg 
of India. 
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Ml Y. D« Savarkar, Piresideiit, All-India Hindu Mahasabha, in a 
conamunication from Bombay, stat^ inter alia : "It is only for the 
anti'Hindu policy of the League that the League Ministries are 
clinging to their posts and have no higher patriotic goal before them.” 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu was served with a notice under the D. 1. 
Buies at Lahore, restraining her activities. 

The Secretary of State for India, in reply to a suggestion to 
increase the pensions of Giyil servants, said : "His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are considering the grant of increase in lower ranges of 
pensions to mitigate really severe hardship.” 

Food rationing came into force in Calcutta and in some suburban 
municipalities. 

let In a New year broadcast from the Calcutta Station of A. I. B., Mr. P.6. 
Muliick, Minister, Publicity Department, Bengal Government reviewed the 
efforts made by official and non-official agencies to fight famine and disease in 
the past year. 

Sir Arthur Hope, Governor of Madras, in a New Year message from Madras 
said : “Today will bo the fifth New Year's Day of this world-wide war, and as 
we look back on the year 1943 we have many reasons to rejoice.'* 

The All-India Economic Conference resumed its session in Madras. There 
was a discussion on the question relating to Currency expansion during the war. 

Mr. W, H. Kirby, Rationing Adviser to, the Government of India, at a ^ess 
Conference at Ahmedabad, said : ‘Food Control and rationing would not stop 
with the war. It was a well tried weapon and would be maintained in some 
form or other." 

2iid. Bir B. Badhakrishnan, welcoming the delegates to the twelfth All-India 
Oriental Conference at Benares, said : "In our country to-dny the Oriental 
Conference can be of immense value. By a scholarly appreciation of India's 
historical culture, by a proper estimate of the interaction of the different races 
and religions we can bring about a renaissance based on the integrity of Indian 
Culture.” 

Dr. Hemandas Wadhwani, Public Health Minister, (Bind) in an interview at 
Karachi, condemned those’, responsible for the lathi change made on innocent 
processionists. He said : "The Punjab Government must appoint an Inquiry 
Committee forthwith and ^ring those responsible for this unhappy occurrence 
to book." 

Marshal Chiang Kai-Bhek, in a New Year address (from Chunking) to members 
of the Chinese Government, said: "While Chinese military operations before 
1943 had been coordinated with those of the Allied Nations against Japan, in 1944, 
there would be only one war strategy." 

Dr. Bhyanmprasad Mookerjee, addressing a Press Conference at Lahore, 
observed : "We maintain along with the rest of Nationalist India ^at fo^ 
should not be made a sport of politics, but we are convinced, economic problems 
cannot be tackled unless the political deadlock is solved." 

8rd. The annual session of the Indian Science Congress was opened in New Delhi 
by His Excellency the Viceroy.— The Congress converted itself into a special 
Meeting of the ^yal Society. 

Dr. Khan Sahib, ex-Premier of the North-West Frontier Province, at a press 
interview at Lahore, expressed the view that those who Ulked of withdrawing 
the August (Congress) resolution were the hirelings of the British Government. 

The Marwari Associatioii, Calcutta, in a telegram to the Viceroy, expressed 
their gmt concern at reports regarding the lathi charge *^00 the peaceful Hindu 
Mahasabha procession at Amritsar resulting in injury to about 200 persons." 
The telegram urged His Excellency to appoint an enquiry committee. 

4th. An A. P. 1. message stated that it was understood in New Delhi that during 
December 1943, seven ships carrying over 43,0Ci0 tons of wheat arrived in India. 
Further ahipmenta of wheat were expected shortly. 

Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, Minister tor Civil Supplies, Bengal, in an interview 
on Government’s aman procurement scheme in Calcutta, observed : “Bengal 
Government have sterted making small purchases of aman rice where pcioes are 
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low, blit they hive been eo eautioiu that in no instance bsTS thdr pnxchises 
put up the prices.” 

At an informal conference held in Bombay, the status of Indians in Burma 
after its reconquest with particular lefereuoe to control of immigration was 
discussed. The Hon. Dr. N. B. EJiare, member for Indians Overseas, was in the 
Chair* 

The annual Conference of University Labour Federation (liondon) demanded a 
change in the British Government’s policy towards India. The Conference was 
attended by delegates from all over Britain. The resolutions carried stated that, 
*'iii view of the grave crisis in India, we demand all possible measures for 
xelief, the removal of Mr. Amery from office, the release of Indian leaders and 
the right of the Indian people to choose their own form of Government.” 

Sth. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, in an interview at Kitraebi. said : '^The crux of the con- 
ferences of the Hindu Mahasabha and the Liberal Federation at Amritsar and 
Bombay and the attitude of Mr. Gandhi aov. Congressmen clearly shows that 
there is no change on the part of the BindiiH towards the demand of Muslim 
India.” He reiterated the Muslim League’s I’akisian demand. 

The Joint Secretaries of the Bengal (MinisteriaB Coalition Party, in the ootirse 
of a statement in Calcutta, said : ’^We feel that the Food Member, Sir J. P. 
Srivastava, has imported politics into food and provoked needless conflicts with 
Provincial Ministries and therefore the sooner be relinquishes the food port- 
folio in favour of some one inspiring greater confidence, the better for all 
concerned.” 

The Brihan Maharastra Conference held in new Delhi, resolved to raise an 
Education Fund to be used to open new Marathi primary schools and subsidising 
existing ones in places outside Maharastra where Mabarastrians had aeitled in 
large numbers. 

Pandit Hridayanath Kunzru, addressing a public meeting at Calicut, referred 
to the food position in India in general and to the situation in Bengal in parti- 
cular and observed that the Central Government did not do its duty at the 
proper time and did not take steps to bring home to the Bengal Government the 
gravity of the situation. 

6th. The Indian Science Congress concluded its session in New Delhi. Sir 8. 8. 
Bbatriagar was elected President of the next session- 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, in an interview at Karachi, said : “Mr. Gandhi, on the 
authority of his letter to the Viceroy, dated January 19, 194J, was not prepared to 
budge an inch from ths Au^'ust resolution, and since then there has been no 
indication of any change from Mr. Gandhi or rongressmcii outside jail.” 

Mr. John Sargent, Educational 0)mmisHioner wittf the GoveriirntMit of India, 
presiding over the section of the Psychology and Educational Science of the 
Indian Science Congress, (New Delhi), surveyed the position of education in 
India and set forth a plan of national education. 

7tb. Sir Frank Brown, addressing a meeting of t)ie Baptist Board in London, said that 
the British themselves had awnbmed the spirit of nationalism which now ran so 
strongly in India. If comnuinalism bad been acceninated in recent years it 
was due to the continuous passing of more and more sovereignty into Indian 
hands and consequent manoeuvring of political parties for ascendancy. 

Tear smoke had to be used by the police on a Mobarram procession which 
became unruly at Ahmedabad. 

The Secretary of State for India received a deputation of the National Execu- 
tive Committee of the Labour Party and had a full discussion with them on 
the food situation in India, especially in Bengal. The discussion covered the 
famine in Bengal and the policy of the Government of India for dealing with 
the food situation in India. 

8th. The Central Food Department despatched to Bengal more '.than 380,000 tons 
of foodgrains, inclusive of imports from abroad, during the three months ended 
December 1943 as against the 2, '50, 000 tons which the Bengal Governor stated in 
October 1943, would help the province to “turn the corner.” 

At a conference in Calcutta of representatives of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce of India, the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, the Calcutta Import 
iTade Asmiation and the Calcutta Trades AsROciation with Mr. C. 0. Desai, 
of Civil Supplies, Government of India, there was a discussion 
witD respect to the difficulties which the industrial, commercial and trading 
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intaitti wm confronted with in endenTonring to comply with the prodidonc of 
the Hoerding end Profiteering Prerention Ordinnnce. 

•fh« Ihe SeereUry of State for Indie, Mr. L. 8. Ameiy, in e epeech et York, 
empheeized that Britain’e offer to Indie throng Sir Stafford toppe wee the 
meet generoue that eny nation had ever made. 

Mr. B. A. Brelvi, President-elect of the A. I. Newspaper Editors’ Conference, 
in declarinfi; c^n the third annual session of the Tamil Nad Journalists’ 
Federation in Madras, expressed the hope that before long an All India Federa- 
tion of journalists* organizations in the different parts of the country would be 
established to safeguard the interests of the Press as a whole and to get a fair 
deal for working jouroalista. 

Tiie Plenary Session of the All-India Newspaper Editors’ Conference began 
in Madras, with Mr. S. A. Brelvi as the President.— Editors of newspapers 
from all over India were present, besides a large gathering of visitors. 

10th. A Press Communique Mid 'The Secretary of State for India has granted 
leave out of India, f^r urgent reasons of health, to Sir Thomas Butberford, 
K.O.B.I., O.I.B., Governor of Bihar and at present acting Governor of Bengal, 
with effect from the date on which Mr. Casey assumes office.” 

**During Sir Thomas Rutherfords’ absence, Mr. B. F. Mudie, O.8.I., C.I.E., 
O.B.E, will continue to act as Governor of Bihar.” 

The Bt. Hon. V. B. Srinivasa Sastri, addressing the members of the All- 
India Newspaper Editors’ Conference in Madras, apppealed to them to consider 
it their foremost duty to give no rest to the Government until they released 
Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Jawharlal Nehru in order that, when the 
whole world met at the Peace Conference, the voice of India might be raised 
in defence of the future not only of India but of the whole world. 

lUh. Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the Hindu Mahasabha in a communi- 
cation from Bombay on the statement by the Joint Secretaries of the Bengal 
Ministerial Coalition Party, declared : *'The Bengal Ministry cannot pretend 
that they are opposing the Central Government in order to protect provincial 
autonomy as suen on behalf of all the provinces. Did not the Muslim League 
celebrate a Day of Deliverance throughout India, when the Congress Ministries 
relinquished tbeir offices ? It is only for the anti-Hindu policy of the League 
that the League Ministries are clinging to their poets and have no higher 
patriotic goal before them.” 

i:tb. Mr. Clement Daires, (Liberal M. P. for Montgomery) in a speech in London 
re. Mr. Amery’s statement said "What we require is not a speech for the 
defence but a statement ef actual fact followed by a much more detailed 
description of the steps that Government are proposing to take to Mfeguard 
the people of India from famine and disease in the future. Meanwhile the 
need for relief still exists.” 

A Press Note from New Delhi, Mid: "Since comments have recently 
appMred in a section of the Press suggesting that foodgrains are still being 
exported from India, the Government oi India wish to state categorically that 
no foodgrains or other products, except the minimum requirement of crews 
of ships and aircraft, have left India since July, 1943.” 

18th. Mej. General J. B. Hanoe, Director-General, i.m. 8. declared in New Delhi : 
"'Ihe alleged failure of the nursing profession to appeal to the right type 
of women in India is due, far more to the attitude of the authorities res- 
pousible for the maintenance of hospitals and to the conditions in which, too 
often, probationers are trained and nurses expected to work, than to the alleged 
reluotauoe of educated Indian women to undertake the care of the sick. 

14tb. The Restriction and Detention Ordinance issued in New Delhi, set out 
inter alia : "Defences under Buie 26 of the D. I. Buies henceforth to have new 
rights approximating to those obtaining in the U. K.” 

The Bengal Government promulgated under the D. I. Buies, an Order called 
the Essential Foodstuffs Anti-Hording Order 1944. 

According to figures available in New Delhi, India spent Bs. 715 crores on 
her defence and supply during the five years 1939-44, according to figures 
available here. During the same period His Majesty’s Government helped India 
with Bs. 926 crores under the terms of the financial settlement, concluded in 
September, 1939, between the Government of India and H.M.G. tegaidhsg the 
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•1100^ of defence expenditue between them. The totel defence end enpplY 
exiienditare bronght to account in lndia*a book stood at Be* 1,641 ctoret. 

The death occurred at Lucknow of Mr. K. B. Pandit, husband of Mrs, Yiisi 
Laxnil Pandit. 

15th. Sir 6. M. Visreswaraya, President of the All-India Manufacturera’ orga- 
nization and the members of the Committee, discussed with Mr. S, K, Kripa* 
laiit, Indian Trade Commissioner-Designate to U. S. A., (in Bombay), the 
question of setting up important and lieavT industries in different parts of 
the country in the poet-war period and the facilities required in this connection 
from the United States. 


16tli. The Bt. Hon. Mr. Srinivasa Sastri, delivering the valedictory address of the 
' Mysore University union, spoke on post-war reforms and reconstruction. 

His Highness the Nawab of Bhopal was elected Chancellor of the Chamber 
of Princes,— the Nawab securing 21 votes. 

17th. Lt. Gkm. a. G. 0. M. Msgne, the Q. C. 0. in C., Eastern Command met 
members of the Patna Press to whom he spuze on the subject of famine relief 
in Bengal. 

The nrst meeting of the Damodar Flood Inquiry Committee constituted 
by the Bengal Government to advise on permanent measures to control floods 
in the Damodar river, was held in Calcutta* Mr. B. P. Pain, Minister for 
Communication and Works, presided. 

The Special Durbar in connection with the investiture of H. H. the Baja 
of Padukottah was held amidst general rejoicings in the Durbar Hall of the old 
Palace (Pudukattah). 

18th. Mr. B. G. Casey. Governor-designate of Bengal arrived at Karachi, accom* 
panied by Mrs. Casey and his sou and daughter. 

Sir J. P. Srivastava, in his opening address (in New Delhi) to the meeting 
of the General Policy Committee of the Beconstruction Committee of 
the Council of State, said that a better way of life for the manes was the 
objective of post-war development plans. 

19th. His Excellency the Viceroy, accompanied by Sir Maurice Hallett, Sir E. M 
Jenkins and the Military Secretary to Uie U. P. Governor, flew to Gorakhpur. 
On arrival the Viceroy was received by Mr. Browne, Commissioner, Gorakhpur 
division. 

Sir Jogendra Singh, Education Member, Government of India, in bis speech 
St the meeting of the (Central Advisory Board of Education (Baroda) said that 
the 4 0 CTOre scheme of national education was not beyond India’s CMacity. 

'I hc Memorandum outlining a plan of economic* development for uidia which 
was prepared by Sir Purushoiamdas Tbakurdas and seven other leading 
iiidiistrialists and economists in the country was explained by them at a Press 
Conference in Bombay. 


eoth. The Governor-General in Council nominated Sir Feroz Khan Noon to be 
a representative of India in the war cabinet. 

Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, answered a number of questions 
about India in the House of Commons. 

A 61 cTore scheme of nationsi education for India was drawn up by the 
Central Board of Education for submission to the Post-War Beconstruction 
committee of the Viceroy’s Council. 

t he Bt. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, delivering the valedictory addreis of the 
Intermediate (Allege, Bangalore, observed : **A1I that 1 am asking for is not 
that Mr. Jinnah should give up his demand for Pakistan, but that he should 
agree to argue it out with the Hindus, Sikhs and other communities.” 

Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, questioned in the House of 
Commons, about the employment of women in coal mines in India, said * 
'*Owing to a serious shortsge of coal production and to meet the urgent needs 
of the war effort, the Government of India have reluctantly, and as a purrlv 
tein]>orary measure, suspended the prohibition in force, since 1937, of work bv 
women in cost mines in Bengal, Bihar and the C. P.” ^ 


prohibiting the publication of any special number between the 
J2na. and 31st. of January, was served on the “Hindu”, an Indian language dailv 
of Karachi, and on its weekly edition the “Hindvasi.” auugsuaiiy 

Mr* B. G. Casey assumed office as Governor of Bengal. 
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Tli« *'Newi Chronicle” (London) eeid : In the Honee of Oommonn (on 
Tbni^tT, 20th.). Mr. Amery bad an nneatisfactory etoxy to tdl of the faminea 
in liidift.*’’ 

*The feeling of diBBatiefaction” of the people of India on the appointment of 
an Anatralian aB Governor of Bengal waa expresBed in a reBolution by Sardar 
Sant Sin^ and admitted by the PreBident for the next Mseion of the Central 
Awembly. 

sard. Mre. Sarojini Naidu, on the eve of the ‘'Independence day, (January 26th.) 
iBsued a meeBage from Allahabad. She said : "It is not to ceremony but to 
eaerament we are bidding the year on 26th. January." 

The Working Committee of the All India Hindu Mahaeabha began ita meeting" 
in New Delhi, with Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee in the chair. 

The East African Indian National CongresB, which held its meeting 
in Nairobi, reviewed the whole field of Indian political claima in East Africa 
and decided to create a fund for propaganda in Bupport of the community’s 

Pandit Hridayanath Kunzru. President of the Servants of India Society,’ 
iflsued a statement (m Calcutta) on his tour of Malabar, Cochin and Travancore 
In connection with the food Bituation. 

Mr. P. C, Joshi, General Secretary of the Communist Party of India, addresapd 
a meeting in observance of Lenin day at Patna. He said that the food '.situation 
in Bengal was far from satisfac'.tory and it was wrong to say that the famine 
in Bengal was over or had been averted. 

24th. An India demonetration organized by the Midland Council of the India 
League waa held in Birmingham. It was the opening of the India week 
campaign which jiut-forward, '*tue releaae of political prisoners, the opening of 
negotiation and genuine attempts to enable Indian participation in large scale 
measures to relieve and end tne famine." 

Sir J. P. Brivastava, in a telegram to the Bengal Provincial Hindu Mahasabha, 
expreesed the hope that the Hindu Mahaeabha would "set an example in 
asBisting the controller of Bationing, Calcutta and illiterate people in making 
the rationing scheme sticcessfuL" 

Hie Excellency the Viceroy accompanied by Lord Wavell and the Governor 
of Bombay, visited a number of places (in Bombay) and saw the progress of 
war work and rationing in the province. 

Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee, President, Hindu Mahasabha, in a press 
interview in New Delhi, declared that without a radical change of existing 
methods of administration in Bengal, a second famine in 1944 could not be 
averted., / . , , . 

The All-India Depressed Classes league, in a resolution passed by the 
Working (jommitte at Patna, demanded the immediate formation of a National 
(Government. 

26tli. 'Independence Day" was observed in the various psrts of India. 

Mr. F. Anthony, President, Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European Associa- 
tion, addressing a gathering in Calcutta, revealed a scheme to transfer control 
of Anglo-Indian education into Anglo-Indian hands. 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu who arrived at Lahore to see her ailing sister, was served 
with a notice under the D. I. Hnles, directing her not to make any public 
spaeoh, join any procession or address any gathering of more than five persons 
without the previous permission of the District Magistrate or make any com- 
munication to the Press, 

At an India week meeting in Birmingham, speakers celebrated the Indepen- 
dence Day and urged the removal of Mr. Amery from the position as Secretary 
of Slate for India. 

l7th. The Secretary of State for India, Mr. Amery, in a written Parliamentary 
reply to a suggestion to increase the pensions of retired Indian Civil Servants 
resident in Britain, said '*As the Obancelior of the Exchequer announced on 
Dec. 3, His Majesty’s Goverinnent are considering the grant of increase in 
lower range of pensions to mitigate really severe hardship." 

Mr. H. S. Siihrawardy, Civil Supplies Minister, Bengal, at a Press Conference 
in Calcutta, said : Our scheme of obteiniug supplies and distribution must be 
given a chance." He explained the mmu points of the Government aman 
procurement and distribution scheme. 
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28th. A depatation from the Indian Freedom Campaign Committee mul the 
Federation of Indian ABsociationa in Britain met M. P.*b at the HouHe of 
Commona, under the Chairmanahip of Mr. Juraea Maxton to discuaa the queBtion 
of conacription of Indiana in Britain. 

The Secretary of State for India, Mr. Ameiy, answering queations in the 
Nouae of Commons, said that no general atatiaiicB of unemployment in India 
were maintained. 

29th. Lord Halifax» British AmbaBsador to the IJ. S. A., told a gathering at 
Washington, defending Britain^a conduct in Indis, that the British Empire 
bad encouraged national iam in India. He declared : **\Ve have sown iu her 
people the seeds of Self-Government. 

29th. I'he second session of the All-India S<‘heda1ed Caste's conference was held at 
Cawnpore. under the presidency of Bao Bahadur N. Sivaraja, m.l.a. (central). 

Dr. B. S. Moonje presided over the Mt.> >.koshal Hindu Subha Conference 
whicli was held at Bilaspur. 

30th. The third annual Conference of the Madras Students' organization held its 
open spssion in Madras, with Mr. Basant Sanyal, General Secretary of the All- 
India Students* Federation, presiding. 

8Ut. Food rationing came into force in Calcutta and in Howrah, Bally •Belur, 
Garden Beach, Bchala and Tollygunge municipuHtics. 


February 1944 

Mrs Kasturbai Gandhi passod away at 7-30 p.m. on tho 22nd. 
at tho Aga Khan palaco, Bombay. 

The General Council of tho All-India Trade Union Congress 
(Boml)ay) passed resolutions demanding the release of detenus and 
political prisoners. 

Mr. Churchill informed the House of Commons that Lord Halifax's 
speech in Washington re : India, involved no now pronouncement on 
the part of the British Government. 

Various schemes to strengthen tho Muslim League organizations 
were considered by the Committee of Action of tho All-India Muslim 
League, at Lahore. * 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu presided over a mooting of tho Committee of 
the Save the Children Association in Calcutta. 

The St:indiDg Committee for Civil Dofenoe mot in New Delhi. 
Sir Feroz Khan Noon presided. 

An enemy aircraft approached tho Coast of Orissa and dropped 
a very small number of bombs on February 4. 

The Punjab Government passed order for the release of fifteen more 
Congress detenus. 

Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee presided over tho annual meeting 
of the Boyal Asiatic Society of Bengal in Calcutta. 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly passed the Finance (Sales Tax) 
Amendment Bill. 

The Central Legislative Assembly rejected Mr. Lalchaud Navalrai's 
resolution recommending the release of political prisoners. The Assembly 
passed Mr. M. A. Eazimi’s adjournment motion to censure the Govern- 
ment on the "misapplication" of D. I. Rules in the Provinces. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya decided to call an All Parties’ 
Conference to meet in Mew Delhi in March to consider the political 
situation in the ooontry. 

Tbe Government of Bengal allotted Bengal 142,000 tons of sugar. 
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Sir Oharles Ogilvie, Dtfenoe Secretary, stated in the Oentral 
Legidatiye Assembly that there were 10 air raids in all on places 
in British India and one on an Indian State between November 20« 
1948 and February 6, 1944. 

A series of questions were asked in the Bengal Assembly relating 
to the restriction order on the “Amrita Bazar Patrika.” 

The Oommander-in-Obief, India, made a statement in the Council 
of State regarding the part played by Indian troops in different 
theatres of war. 

His Excellency the Viceroy addressing a joint session of the 
Oentral Legislature said that the Gripps draft declaration stood forth 
as the solemn pledge of His Majesty's Government. And that the 
demand for the release of those leaders who were in detention was 
utterly barren until there was some sign on their part to enter into 
willing co-operation. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Mn T. G. Goswami, Finance 
Member, disclosed a deficit of Bs. 11 crores and 20 lakhs for the 
current year. 

A Conference of the Natal Indian Congress was opened by the 
Mayor of Durban. 

Mr. Butler, speaking on behalf of Mr. Amery, declined to lift the 
restriction on Mrs. Maidu's addressing meetings. 

In the Oentral Legislative Assembly, Sir Jeremy Baisman Finance 
Member, introducing the Budget for 1944-1946 disclosed a revenue 
deficit of Bs. 92.48 crores for the current year and Bs. 78.21 crores 
next year on the basis of existing taxation. 

Sind's financial position was described by the Premier, Sir G. H. 
Hidayatullah as one of unparalleled prosperity. 

1st. At the openi^ menting of the Budget BesBioo of the Bengal Legislative 
Assembly, the Government’s aman procurement scheme and particularly their 
appointment of some Calcutta merchants na their chief agents to buy paddy and 
rice, was criticised by the 6pposition. 

A Bombsy Government communique said: "Mrs. Gandhi had a severe heart 
attack yesterday. Her condition is very week. 

Mr. C. P. Lawson presiding at the annual meeting of the Calcutta branch 
of the European Association (in Calcutta) said : **lt was uBeless to talk of 
their political rights in India unless they were also prepared to play their full 
part ill tackling the country’s problems.’* 
j?rof. A. V. Hill, Adviser to the Government of India on the organization of 
scientific research speaking at the annual meeting of the Calcutta Geographical 
society, said : **The scientific development of India depended on consistent 
planning." 

The General Council of the All-India Trade Union Oongress (Bombay) passed 
resolutions demanding the release of detenus and political prisoners and protes- 
ting against the action of Government in permitting women to work under- 
ground in mines. 

2ttd. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Government’s proposal to double 
the existing rate of me sdl^s tax was criticized by the opposition when the 
Finance (sales tax) Amendment Bill, introduced by the Finance Minister, Mr. 
’r. 0. Goswami, came up for consideration. 

M. Mr. Cburohill told the House of Commons that Lord Halifax’s speech in 
Washington on January 28th. that the British Government would not overnle 
any decision taken by India not to remain in the British Commonwealth after 
the war if the people of India had established an agreed constitution, involved 
no new pronouncement on the part of the British Government. 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly rejected by 90 votes to 61 an opposition 
pioposal for droulating the Finance (sales tax) Amendment Bill, designed to 
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inezvue the inddenee ci the ezieting eelee tax from 3 plei to 6 plee in the 

^^urkma schemes to strengthen the Mnstim League organizations were 
considered by the Committee of Action of the AlMndia Muslim League which 
conduded its sitting at Lahore. 

4Ui. Id the Bengal Legislative Assembly, when a non-official resolution was "^passed 
inquiring Government to take steps to stop the purchase of cattle in the province 
for the militarv, an idea, how the Army procured its foodstuffs in Bengal 
without encroaching on Civil Supplies, was obtained. The information was 
contained in a letter from Maj. Gen. Stuart. 

Mrs. Barojini Naidu presided over a meeting of the Committee of the Save 
the Children Association, in Calcutta. It was decided at the meeting to run 
homes for about 400 Children in t Bengal. 

The Standing Committee for Civil Defc^'*e met in New Delhi. Sir Feroz 
Khan Noon, who presided, made a statemen on his recent tours of inspectiou 
of Civil Defence arrangements in Assam, Bengal and Madras. 

A Communique from New Delhi statM : “In the early hours of February 
4, an enemy air-craft approached the coast of Orissa and dropped a very small 
number of Dombs.** 

5th. ^'Indian Affairs,” published by the India-Burma Asaociation, in an article 
on the economic implications of Pakistan, said : “If Pakistan were established, 
India would cease to be one of the greatest internal free trade areas of the world.” 

Mr. N. R. Sarkar, ex-Oommeree Member of the Government of India, broatf- 
casting a talk on “poat-war recronstmetion" from Calcutta, observed : “Iitdia’a 
problem was rather of construction right from the beginning than of lecona- 
truction.” 

The Punjab Government psssed order for the release of fifteen more 
Congress detenus including Munshi Darilal, m. l. a. and Shrimati Sbanno 
Devi, M. L. A. 

6th. At a meeting of the Bengal Hindu Mahasabha Working Committee, held in 
Calcutta, Dr. S. P. Mukerjee presiding, a resolution was passed urging the im- 
mediate release of Hindu M. L. a*b in detention. 

The National Christian Council of India met at Nagpur under tlio president- 
ship of the Bishop of Domakal, to consider tlie letter addressed by the confer- 
ence of Missionaries of Great Britain. 

7tb. In the Central Legislative Assembly, with (he beginning of the Budget session, 
the Food Member, Sir J. P. Srivastnva, fscect a long series of questions and 
snpplemeutaries. He said in reply to Sirdar Mangal ^iiigh that the form, terms of 
reference and time of the enquiry contemplated into the Bengal famine were 
under discussion with His Majesty’s Government. 

At the animal meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal (in Calcutta) 
the important part played by (he Society in the develoi'ment of India’s iiitell- 
ectusl and cultural life was stressed. Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukerjee presided. 

The Bengal legislative Assembly passed hy 97 voles to C4, the Kinsnee (Hales 
Tax) Amendment Bill. 'J'he measure was designed to increase provincial revenue 
by raising the rate of tax leviable under the Act from three pies to six pies in 
the rupee. 

The Central Legislative Assembly rejected by 42 votes to 40 Mr. A. C. Datta's 
adjournment motion to censure the Government on their order on Mrs. Ssrojini 
Naidu, directing her not to make any public speeches or issue directly or in- 
directly any atatement to the Press or otherwise communicate her views to the 
public. 

8lli. The Central Legislative Assembly rejected without a divison Mr. Lalchand 
NavalraPs resolution recommending the release of political prisoners with a view 
to removing the politicsl deadlock and furthering the war effort. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, five official Bills were introduced. 

The Central Legislative Assembly rejected by 41 votes to 23, Mrs. Benuka 
Boy’s sdlournment motion to censure the Government for emitting women to 
work underground in coal mines in Jharia and the neighbourhood. 

9th. The Ocntral Legislative Assembly passed by 43 votes to 42, Mr. M, A. KazmPs 
M)pnmment motion to censure the Government on the “miBapplication** of D. 1. 
Bums in ^e Provinces.— This was the first adverse vote sustained by the Govern* 
nut fmdon. 
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llMBeiigia LcgMtti ▼e Asteinblv rejected by 100 votee to 72, en edjonmiiient 
nothm the OoTemment’e deciiion to fix the Acreage to be aown with 

6 le At 8 AA. of we beeic Acreege of 1940, end mAximum and minimum pricee at 
•« 17 and Be. 15 reepeotively. 

In the Bengal Legialatiye Council, the Oppoeition by on adjournment motion 
eritieiied Goyemment for their "failure** to tackle the aerioua aituation created in 
prodnoe by the outbreak of preventible diBeaaea after the famine. The 
notion waa talkM out. 

lOtii. The Central Legialatiye Aaaembly diapoaed of three official Billa. Famine 
mortality figurea in Bengal were the aubject of a number of queationa. 

In the Bngal Legialatiye Aaaembly. the policy of levying g tax on agricultural 
income merely for increaaing the Proyincial revenue without earmarking the 
proceeda for Mricultural improvement waa questioned bv Oppoaition, when 
the Finance hfiniater, Mr. T. C. Goawami, moved conaideration of the Agricul- 
tural Income Tax BUI aa reported by the aelect committee. 

11th. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviva decided to call an All Partiea conference to 
meet in Delhi in March to conaider the political aituation in the country. 

In the Bengal Legialatiye Aaaembly, Mr. H. S. Subrawady. Civil Suppllea 
Miniater, reiterated the Government’a determination to reduce the pricee of paddy 
and rice to a aane level and at the aame time enaure agaioat hoarding. 

In the Bengal Legialatiye Council, an aaaurance of Government’a aympathy 
with the aapiranona and legitimate grievancea of the Scheduled Caatea community 
waa given by the Chief Miniater, Kbwaja Sir Nazimuddin. 

12th« The Government of India allocated Bengal 142,000 tona of augar, (for the 
p^od covering Dec. 1, 1943 to Nov. 30, 1944). 

A Preea Note from New Delhi stated that according to the Rubber Production 
Commiaaioner, India produced 16.629 tons of rubber durring 1943 deapite the 
the fact that 1943 waa a particularly difficult year. 

14tii. In the Central Legislative Aaaembly, Sir Charles Ogilvi, Defence Secretary, 
in a written reply to a question by Mr. Lalcband Navalrai. said : "There have 
been ten air raids in all on places in British India and one on an Indian 
State between Nov. 20. 1943 and February 5. i944,’* 

The Central Assembly took up for consideration the Finance Member’s Bill 
to oonaolidate and amend the law relating to Central Excise duties aa reported 
by the Select Committee. 

In the Bengal Legialative Aaaembly. the conaideration of the Agricultural 
Income Tax Bill continued^ with queationa and diBcusaiona regarding the 
admiaaibility of two adjouinment motions. 

In the Central Legialative ABsembly, the Finance Member, Sir Jeremy 
Baisman, in reply to Mr. Bangiah Naidu, said that a scheme was about to be 
introduced to encourage and asBist small inveatora in making their inveatmenta. 

In the Bengal Legialative Aaaembly, replying to a aeries of ^eatlons relating 
to the reatriction order on the *'Amrita Bazar Patrika,” Kbau Bahadur Moham- 
med All said that action was taken against the paper **for publishing two 
editorial articles which, in the opinion of the Government were aubveraive in 
nature and contained veiled incitements to violence." 


ISth. Mr. F. J. Griffiths, addreaaing the East India Aaaociation (London) on "The 
Indian food oriaia ; its causea and leasons’* criticized the Food Department of 
the C3entral Government and the Bengal Administration. 

The Orissa Government in a Press J^Tote, stated inter alia : Belief work to the 
extent of Ba. 1,82,000 waa being carried out by Government in the Balaaore, 
Pnri and Ganjam Districta to provide employment to diatreased people. 

16th. In the Central Legialative AsBembly, Sir Edward Benthal. war transport 
member, Introducing the Railway Budget declared : "Passenger fares, except 
for aubrnten season tickets, will be raised by 25 p. c. from April, 1P44. The 
additional earnings are eatimated at Be. 10 orores." 

In the Oounoil of State, a statement on the war aituation and the part played 
by Indian troops in difierent theatres of war waa made by the commander 
ln-ohle( InAa, General Sir Claude Auchinleck, in answer to a question by 
Bda Yuvex^ Dutta Singh. 

in the Bttigal Legislative Assembly, searching inquiry about Governnent 
to prevent teourrenoe of the havoc caused by the Damodar in flopd, 
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Bengd LccUaattTa Oonnoil ooniidered the Deetitate penona (BaptWetioo 
ua BeUef) BiU. 

170. Hie Exocllenoy the Viceroy, Lord WeTdl, eddiearing » {dot eewion ol the 
Oeatral L^eleture (in New Ddhi) declared : "Neerly two yM hm peeied 
dnee the (Srippa draft deelaretion wee made public, but it atada Am today u 
the eoiemn pledge of Hia Hajeaty’a Gorunment, that India ehall have full 
conteol of her own deetiny among the nations of the Oommonwealw mq the 

world* a The demand for the release of those leaders who were In detention 

WM utterly barren until there was some sign on their part of wilUngnesa to 
co*operat6/’ 

The Bengal LegislatiTe Gounoil passed the Destitute Persons (Rm^tion 
and Belief) Bill introduced by the Bevenne Minister, Mr. Tarak Nath Mukerjee. 

In the House of Lords, moving the second reading of the India (Attaehmentcd 
States) Bill. Lord Munster, under^secretary for India, said that the Bill was intended 
to place beyond all manner ol doubt the ri»:bt of the Viceroy to proTide for 
the most suitable administration of a l^rge number of small or very small 
states, really estates. j j 

In the House of Oommons, answering a question about food and the spread 
of diseases in India, Mr. R. A Butler, replying on behalf of Mr. Amm said 
that the food situation had further improved with the harvesting of 
winter crops. 


18th. His Highness the Gaekwar of Baroda, inaugurating the Baroda Assembly 
session at Baroda, gave an assurance that the well-being and interests of his 
people throughout the state had always been nearest to his heart. 

In the &ngal Legislative Assemblv, cases of incendiarism in MIdnapore 
district between August and December 1942 were discussed. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, Mr. H. 8. Buhrawardy, olvll supplies 
minister, announced the Government's intention to appoint a committm to 
consider the question of providing rations for ''bhog** for Hidn deities. 

In the Bengal Assembly. Mr. T. C. Goswami, Finance Member, disclosed a 
deficit of Rs. 11 crores and 20 lakhs for the current year and Rs. 8 croies and 
46 lakhs for the next year, in presenting the Province's Budget estimates. 

The Council of Btate took up Pandit Kuuzru's resolution, recommending that 
all persona detained under the Defence of India Rules should be informed of 
the grounds of their detention. 


19th. A Bengal Government Press Note stated that orders bad been Issued to 
constitute food committees for each of the sub-areas of Calcutta and surrounding 
districts when rationing was in operation. , 

20th. The Government of Bombay issued the following communique : **Mr. 
Gandhi's condition has been deteriorating for some days past and is now 
very grave.” 

To meet the situation arising out of labour shortage, the Government of 
India formulated a scheme for co-ordinating the use of unskilled labour throu|A* 
out India by setting up labour supply committeds in the provinces and district 
or regional supply committees iu the areas where labour ehortagei were apparent 
or were considered imminent. 

The Rt. Hon. V. 8. Brinisava Sastri, speaking at a meeting at Poona, held to 
commemorate the death anniversary of the late Mr. G. K* Gokhale, made tbs 
plea that a change in the policy of the Congress was called for immediately and 
which could not be neglected except at the cost of national welfare. 

A Conference of the Natal Indian Congress— the first meeting of the Indiana 
united in one common body— was opened by the Mayor of Durban, Mr. B, 
Ellis Brown in Durban. 


2tat In the Bengal Legislative Council, the Finance Minister, Mr. T. 0. Ooswsml 
presented the Provinces Budget estimates for 1944-45. 

H. £. The Viceroy spent nearly two houra in Madras acquaintittg hfmaelf 
first hand with the rationing of rice and fire wood in the city by visito to some 
ral^niog offices and fire wood and rice depots. 

B^l^t Legiaiative Aasembly held the general debate on the Bailway 

In Oonnoil of State, eeveral qaesBons were aaked by Mr. G. B. Motilal. 

Baidya, an Indian journaliat in England on hia 
xefnaal to obqy the “call-up” order. • um 
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22ad, A eommimkiue istiied at Bombay, said : ‘The Qovemment of Bombay 
regreta to aonounce that Mrs. Kaaturabai Qandhi paaaed away at 7«35 p*m. 
to^ay at the Aga Khan Palace.*’ 

2ML The Oonncil of State held a general debate on the Bailway Budget 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, the Government of India's plans for 
tile development of post-war civil aviation in India were indicatM by Sir 
OuTunath Bewoor, Secretary, Posts and Air, in the debate on his Bill to amend 
the Indian Aircraft Act 

In the Central Assembly, Sir Beginald Maxwell, Home Member, replied to 
Mr. T. T. Krishnamaehari's question about the health of Dr. Byed Mahmud, 
a member of the Congress Working Committee and other political prisoners. 

Mr. Yusuf Meherally, ex-Mayor of Bombay, was served with an order of the 
Punjab Government banning his entry into the Province of Punjab. 

The Sind Legislative Assembly which met to receive the budget, passed at 
the outset a resolution recording deep sorrow at the death of Mrs. Gandhi and 
conveying their heartfelt condolence to Mahatma Gandhi and his family. 

24th. Ihe Council of State passed Mr. Hossain Imam’s resolution recommending 
that price control and adequate supply of requirements of agriculturists might 
be taken in ihand. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, a supplemental^ budget estimate totalling 
Rs. 36,24,48,000 for 1943-44 was presented by the finance Minister, Mr. T. C. 
Goswami. 

The Bengal Oouncil adjourned its business for half an hour as a mark of 
respect to the memory of Mrs. Gandhi. 

Mr. Butler, President of the Board of Education, speaking on behalf of Mr. 
Amery. declined to lift the restriction on Mrs. Naidu addressing meetings. 

The Deputy Speaker of the Bengal Assembly, making a reference to the death 
of Mrs. Gandhi in the House, observed : *'She represented the best and noblest 
in Indian womanhood— quiet and unassuming and yet resolute and devoted 
to her duty.” 

26th. In the Oentral Legislative Assembly, famine mortality figures in Bengal were 
referred to in a question put by Sir Frederick James. In reply to supplemen- 
taries arising from it, the Food Member, Sir J. P. Srivastava said that the 
Government of India had taken up with the Provincial Government the matter 
of the accuracy of death statistics due to starvation. He added, the members 
could well understand that the men who reported these deaths were not 
qualified to state the cause of death. 

When the debate on the Railway budget was resumed in the Central 
Assembly, a cut motion by Mr. N. M. Joshi demanding that the compulsory 
dearness fund bo extended to cover all railway employees, was passed by 4a 
votes to 42. 

The Hon, Mr. J. H. Burder, in his presidential address to the annual 
meeting of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, in Calcutta, said : *'We look 
for e(}uality of treatment for all who trade or manufacture in India, the same 
equality as is given in the IJ. K. We base this upon our past services and 
upon the cr^it balance of our record which has been built up for over two 
centuries of the community’s residence in this country.” 

In the Sind Ijegislative Assembly, making a statement on the Government’s 
policy in regard to Congress detenus, Mr. M. A. Guzdar, Minister for Home 
Affairs, denied the charges that Congress m.l.a’s were being kept in jail in order 
to safeguard the Ministry against defeat. 

rstb. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, searching inquiries about deaths due to 
starvation in mofussil districts were made in answer to a question. Khan Sahib 
Hamiduddin Ahmed, Parliamentary Secretary to the Public Health Department, 
admitted that Government was not in a position to give the number of such 
deaths. 

In the Oentral Legislative Assembly, a discussion on Mr. Jamnsdas Mehta’s 
cut motion to discuss "the meagre dearness allowance to railway workes,” 
resulted in a tie, 42 voting on each side. The President gave his casting vote 
in favour of the noes and the motion was rejected. 

27th. Sind’s financial position was described by the Premier Sir G, H. Hidayatulla 
as one of unparalleled prosperity when he presented the Budget estimatesforh 
1944-45 in the l^islative Assembly* 
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SMi. The Oantnl LenidatiTv Anembl; puwd mpplementu; Bailing demuda 
for 1018^ totalling ovet Ba. 25 eroraa. 

In tile Bengal L^Iatire Aaaembly, the concluaion of the general debate on 
the Budget «aa marked by a walk-out ataged by the Oppoeition. 

In the Bengal LogislatiTe Oonncil the Budget waa anbjected to further 
critiotsm. 

In the Central LegislatiTe Aaeembly, the President admitted Mr. Deabmukh*! 
adjonmment motion to discuss the order nreventing travelling of persons to stations 
on the Me and S. M. Bailvray to attend toe eighth annual session of the All-India 
Kisan Conference at Bezwada. convened to coneider problems facing the agri- 
culturists and the food situation in the country. 

. 29tb. In the Central Legislative Assembly, introducing the Government of India 
Budget for 1944-45, the Finance Member, Sir Jeremy Raiaman, disclosed a 
revenue deficit of Ba. 92.43 crores for the current year and a perspective deficit 
of Rs. 78-21 crores next year on the basis existing taxation. The Finance 
Member then announced his proposals for uf^*v taxation. These were, 8 new 
excise duties to be levied, namely on tea, coffee and betelnut at 2 u. a lb„ 
and others. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, when the general discussion of the Budget 
waa resumed, Mr. W. Laidlaw, leader of the European party, appealed to the 
House to support the Finance Minister in his efforts to obtain financial assis* 
tance from the centre. 

The Council of State passed 5 Bills adopted by the Central Assembly. They 
were the Coal Mines Safety Act Amendment Bill, the Indian Companies Act 
Amendment Bill, The Indian Aircraft Amendment Bill, the Insurance Act 
Amendment Bill and the Transfer of Act Amendment Hill. 

The Labour Investigation Committee set up by the India Government to in- 
vestigate the social and economic conditions of labour concluded their 7 day 
tour of Calcutta and left for Shillong. 


March 1944 

In the House of Commons, the British Government’s regrot at the 
death of Mrs. Gandhi on Feb. 22, was expressed by Mr. B. A. 
Butler. 

Mr. B. A. Butler, President of the Board of Education, answer- 
ing a question in the House of Commons on behalf of Mr. Amery, 
about deaths in Bengal, said that the total number of deaths above 
the normal due to famine and disease in Bengal was estimated at 
3,600,000, covered only 816 families with a total membership 8,840 
spread over districts. 

Orissa's fourth war-time Budget revealed a deficit of Bs, 10,36,000 
in 1944-46. 

Assam's Budget estimates for 1944-45 showed a deficit on revenue 
account of Bs. 10,40,000. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, Sir Reginald Maxwell, Home 
Member, in reply to Mr. K. C. Neogy, said that the provision for 
the expenses of Mr. Gandhi and those detained with him in the Aga 
Khan Palace amounted to Bs, 660, a month, while that for the 
members of the Congress Working Committee amounted to Bs. 100, a 
month, each. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, Sir Henry Richardson, leader of 
the European Group, asked the Finance Member to consider whether 
be had made provision for Bengal on a scale adequate to her plight. 

The BengBA Legislative Assembly passed the entire Oovermnent 
demand in connexion with supplementary estimates for 1943-44 amoimt- 
ing to Bs, 86,24, 48,000. 
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She 0. P« Budget for 1944-16 revealed a surplue of Bs. 1 orore- 

Mr. M. A. Jionah, addressing the Aligarh Union said : **The surest 

way to win the war is to oonoede the Pakistan demand, which 

means freedom both for Hindus and the Muslims". 

In the Punjab Legislative Assembly, questions relating to the 
ivohibitory order by the Punjab Government on Mrs. Sarojini Naidu 
were asked. 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly passed in full. Budget demands 
for grants under Administration of Justice. Oo-operation and Debt 
oonciliation. 

The session of the All-India Eishan Sabha begra at Beswada. 
Besolutions on the 'grievances of the States’ peoples,’ 'defence fund* and 
'savings certificates' and 'food procurement policy* were moved and 
passed. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, the Ports and Air Secretary 
announced an increase in the rates of dearness allowance to all Central 
Government employees. 

At a meeting held under the auspices of the Calcutta Muslim 
League in observance of 'Pakistan Day.^ a resolution was passed that 
'PaUstan is the only practical way to attain real freedom.’ 

Dr. Khan Sahib, leader of the Frontier Congress Parliamentary 
Party explained at Peshwar, the reasons why the Congress Party did 
not attend the Frontier Assembly. 

The Central Legislative Assembly by 56 votes to 45 rejected the 
Finance Bill in the form recommended by the Governor-General. 

At a meeting of Indian Christians in Madras, with Mr. V# 
Chakkarai Chettiar in the chair, a resolution was passed demanding 
the release of national leaders. 

let. In the Bengal Legislative Council, a defence of the Government’s Budget 
policy was made by Mr. T. 0. Goswami, Finance Minister, replying to me 
general debate on the Budget. Various criticisms concerning their departments 
were also answered by other Ministers. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, tumultuous scenes were witnessed prior 
to the voting on a demand by the Finance Minister, Mr. T. 0. Goswami, for an 
excess grant of Bs. 1,83,350 to regularise certain expenditure. 

Orissa’s fourth war time Budget, presented in the Legislative Assembly by the 
Finance Minister, Mr. Godavaris Misra, revealed a deficit of Bs. 10,36,000 in 
1944-45. 

In the Bind Legislative Assembly, the question arose whether the detention 
of a member of the House as a security prisoner was a breach of privilege. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, Mr. K. C. Neogy asked whether it was a 
fact that ships on the Indian Begisters were commandered for the purpose of 
local naval defence from 8rd. September^, 1039 onwards and whether it was a 
fact that ships on the Indian Begister were requisitioned for the carriage of men, 
materials and munitiona from July 1940 onwards.— Sir Azizul Haque stated that 
tile position as stated was substantially correct. 

find. Mr. B. A. Butler, President of the Board of Education, answering a question 
in the House of iCommonsy on behalf of Mr. L. B. Amei^, about deaths 
in the Bengal* said that from information in his possession it would appear 
that ^e survey and report of the Anthropological Department of the uni- 
versity of Calcutta that the |!total number deaths above the normal due to 
famine and disease in Bengal was estimated at 3,500.000 covered only 816 
families with a total membership of 3,840 spread over eight districts. 

The British Government’s regret at the death of Mrs. Gandhi on Feb. 22 
waa expressed by Sir. B. A. Butler in the House of Commons. 

The budget estimates for 1944-45, presented before both House of the Amm 
legislature showed a deficit on revenue account of Bs. 10^40^000 
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la Em House of Oommoni, duTins the debtto cm die Indie (MUdiment of 
Steles) Bin, Mr. Pethick Lewrence (Lsb) seid that one of the things teluqdars 
obieeled to was whether e trustee could delegate his power to another person. 

In the Central Ledslative Assembly, Sir ]ii«inald Maxwell, Home Member, 
in rmly to Mr. K. 0. Neogy*s question, said that the provision for the expenses 
of Ml. Gandhi and those detained with him in the Aga Khan Palace amounted to 
about Bs. 550 a month, while that for the members of the Congress Working 
Committee amounted to Be. 100 a month, each. 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly rejeetcKi by 99 votes to 79 an adjournment 
modon censuring Government for banning publication of a joint statement 
by leaders of diferent parties In the Opposition criticising certain observations 
made by Mr. B. A. Hutchings, Food S^retary, Government of India, on the 
Bengal food situation. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council a plea for the adoption of a procedure 
which would enable the Upper House to exe'.?*iae control over the sources of 
supply of Government was put forward Mr Humayun Kabir (Praja) during 
the discussion of the supplementary demands for 1943-44. 

Srd. In the Central Legislative Assembly, Sir Jeremy Raisman, Finance Member, 
moved for reference to a Select Committee of his Bill to amend the Income-Tax 
Act to come into line with the proposals he made in his Budget speech.— The 
motion was passed. .... 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, a Bill designed to control the working 
of orphanages, widows* homes and other auch institutions sponsored by Mrs. 
K. Shahabuddin, was passed. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council a resolution suggesting the api^intmeni of 
a body like that of a Royal Commission to inquire into the question of food 
shortage in Bengal in 1942-43 was passed. 

4th. The Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce began its annual meeting 
in New Delhi with Kuroararaja Sir Miithia Chettiar in the chair* 

The death occurred In Calcutta of Mr. 8. N. Banerjee, a leading barrister 
of the Calcutta High Court. 

H. £• Mr. R. G. Casey, Governor of Bengal, made reference to the place of 
education in schemee of reconstruction at the Calcutta University Convocation. 

H. £. H. the Nizam, In a message to Indians in Japanese occupied territoriec, 
said : *Be patient and don’t lose heart, for help comes from Goa and victory 
is near. 

Begum Zaher Yar Jung, presiding over the 16th. session of the Hyderabad 
State Women’s Conference, observed : ’’A great evi^ which prevails among the 
people is the marriage of young girls. In our Dominion, there are 11 lakha 
of widows end child widows below 12 years of age number over 10,000. 
Hiib casts a slur on the community and it should be eradicated.” 

In the Sind liegislative Assembly the Premier, Sir Gbulam Hussain said: "If 
you want progressive planning in this province, you must have a stable 
Ministry. Yon cannot play at toppling down Ministries and attack Govern- 
ment for not achieving long terms results at the same time.” 

In the Orissa Legislative Assembly, the l^eniier, the Hon. the Maharaja of 
Parlakimedi said that the Government bad decided to constitute a committee 
to go into each individual case of detenues and recommend about their rdaaae 
after examining the record of each. 

5tb. The poet-war position of industries estsblished during the war waa among 
subieeta discussed at the Federation of Indian Chambers of Oommeree ana 
Industry (in New Delhi). 

•th. The Central Legislative Assembly began ite debate on the Budget.— Sir Henry 
Biehardson, leader of the European group, aaked the Finance Member to eonaldier 
whether he had made provision for Bengal on a scale adequate to her plight. 

In the Bengal Legislative Aesembly, the question of ahortiwe of Balt anpply 
* waa raised when supplementary demands for grants for 1943-44 came up for 
consideration. 

Bir Boltan Ahmed, Member for Information, Government of India, deolmd In 
m Centnl Acaembly in reply to Mr. K. B. Qnpta’s question : *llie io-called 
raer of Mependenoe by Japan to certain territories she has oeco|ded ii n neie 
9oidi. Iba inhabitanto of tbcM territories are governed by Japaneie mUitarj 
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rale ftnd their eoodUion ie each thit the Gommaent of India do not attach 
mnoh Importance to this piece of Japaneee propaganda. 

The Oonncil of State began its debate on the Budget. The Bengal L^elatlTe 
Aseembly paseed the entire Gorernment demand in connexion with the supple* 
mentary estimates for 1943-44 amounting to Rs. 36,24«48,000. iUl the cut 
motions moved by the opposition, criticising different aspects of Government’s 
work were rejected. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the question of providing rations for bhog 
for Hindu deities was raised by Mr. Haridas Mazumdar. 

The C. P. Budget for 1944-45 revealed a surplus of Bs« 1 crore. 

The Assam Legislative Assembly passed the Finance Bill by 40 votes to 13, 
and the Local Board Elections (Emergency Provisions) Bill bv 38 votes to 10. 

The Central Legislative Assembly concluded the general debate on the Budget. 

A Press Note from Madras stated : "Ihe (^vernment have now decided mat 
all restrictions on grounas of marriage against the employment or retention of 
women in public service should be withdrawn.” 

In the Punjab Assembly, a series of questions on Mr. Jaiprakash Narain, 
General Secretary, Congress Socialist Party, who was being detained as a State 
prisoner in the Punjab, were answered by Mr. Byed Amjad Ali, Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Premier. 

In the Council of State, H. E. the Commander-in-Chief, Gen. Sir Claude 
Auchinleck, made an announcement that the Government of India had decided 
to give a further increase in the Indian Ariny pay. 

A pamphlet was issued by the Committee of Indian Congressmen (in London) 
which stated inter alia : ”A Congressman does not plead for mer^ or '.clemency. 
He does not seek any political concession from the British Raj. In vindication 
of his faith he goes to prison if need be and thereby lays the foundation of a 
free India.” 

8Ch. A fond to be called the Easturba Gandhi National Memorial Fund, to be 
presented to Mahatma Gandhi on his 75th. birth day to be spent for the welfare 
and education of women in India, was proposed in an appeal issued by some 
forty prominent leaders beaded by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. 

The Bind Assembly passed the entire Budget demand, 

9th. Mr. P. B. Seal, Chairman of the Tagore Society, (London) at a lecture said : 
”A move was being made for the placing of a bust of the poet in the Poet’s 
Corner at Westminster Abbey.” 

In the Punjab Legislative Assembly, members questioned the cancellation of 
permission to Mr. Munilal Kalia to attend the Budget session. Mr. Bbagat Bam 
Sharma asked for leave to table a privilege motion. 

loth. In the Bengal Legislative Council, the Government’s policy regarding 
allowances to security prisoners was explained by the Premier, Khwaja Sir 
Nazimuddin, replying to a debate on a non-official resolution on the subject 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the Muslim League, addressing the Aligarh 
Union said : *'The surest way to win the war which His Excellency the Viceroy 
consider his first job, is to concede the Pakistan demand, which means freedom 
both for Hindus and the Muslims.” 

11th. The death occurred of Sir Lancelot Sanderson, a member of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, and a former Chief -Justice of the Calcutta 
High Court 

i2th. Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Bastri, speaking at a reception given in his honour In 
Bombay urged the release of Indian leaders, fresh elections to the Provincial 
and Central Legislatures, a representative Government at the Centre and the 
appointment of representative Indians as delegates to the Peace Conference. 

^e Central Committee of the All-India Kishan Babha met at Bezwada and 
converted itself into a subjects committee of the session. 

IMh. The (Central Legislative Assembly by 50 votes to 48 passed Mr. Abdul 
Quaiyum’s (Congress) cut motion to reduce the grant under the head "Executive 
Council” to one rupee, as a mark of ^refusal of supplies.” The Congress, 
Muslim League and the Nationalists voted for the motion. 

There was no offer of release of Mrs. Gandhi, said the External Affairs 
Bemtary. Sir Dial Caroe, in the oouise of a reply to Mr. K. S. Gupta. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, a plea for the relief of distressed school 

teeohati wu put forwttd during the dtseuesiou of the Education budget, Refereooo 
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wu dto inada to flid eriiia torough which edaeati|» in the prarinee wh 

■TSa. M«dan Mohan Malaviya, in a abort aiatemant from Allahabad, said ; 
'*It ia manifeatly unjoat to keep Mahatma Gandhi in detention for a moment 
longer after the Government baa received his reply to the ohargea which it Is 
aaid have been communicated to him* Truth demanda that Gandhiji should 
be released forthwith.” 

14th. Ib his presidential address to the AIMndIa Kishan Sabba Oonferenoe at 
Bezwada, Swami Sahajananda Saraswathi pot forward a demand for the 
release of Congreas leaders and the establishment of a national Govern men t 
Ihe President expressed his opposition to the Pakistan scheme and death with 
the economic problems of the Kisans. 

In the Punjab Ijegislative Assembly, replying to a question, Mr. Maqbool 
Mahmud, Parliamentary Secretary to the Premier, said : '^Eleven Congress 
members of the Punjab Assembly were detain^^ at present in jail with a view 
to preventing them from acting in any mannei prejudicial to the public safety.” 

I’be Central Legislative Assembly psssed by 55 votes to 46 the Muslim 
League’s cut motion sponsored by Sir Mohammed Yamin Khan, aaking for the 
immediate appointment of a committee of elected membere of the Central 
Legislature, assisted by officials, to scrutinize government expenditure and 
suggest economies. 

In the Punjab Tuegislative Assembly, questions relating to the prohibitory 
order by the Punjab Government on Mra. Barojini Naidu were asked. The 
Premier stated that it bad been done to prevent her from acting in any manner 
prejudicial to the maintenance of public order. 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly passed in full. Budget demands for grants 
under Admiuiatratipn of Justice, Go-operation ana Debt Conciliation. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the motions for referring the Bales Tax 
Bill to a Belect Committee were rejected. 

15th. The second day session of the All-India Kishan Babha was resumed at 
^zwada. Resolutions on ’’grievances of the States’ peoples”, ’^defence fund and 
savings certificstes”, and **f^ procurement policy” were moved and pasted. 

The OppoMition parties in the Central Legialative Assembly combined to 
defeat the Ctovernment, when the House by 53 votes to 44, passed the Nationalist 
Party’s cut motion, moved by Pandit l^ikhmikanta Maitra, to reduce the demand 
under the Home Department hy Ks. 100 to discuss "the abuse of powers under 
the Defence of India Act and Rules.” 

The Council of State passed without a division, Pandit Kunzru'a resolution 
recommending that steps be taken for the manufacture of broad gauge lo(;omo« 
lives in India. 

The Punjab Legislative Asaerobly voted s^plementary estimates aggregating 
to Re, 25,100,000 moved by Sir Mauoharlal, Finance Member. 

’Jhe Bengal Legislative Assembly rejected an opposition motion in connexion 
with the demand by the Excise Mtuister for a grant of Rs. 25,20,000 under 
“Provincial Excise.” 

In the Bengal legislative Council, further progress was made In the 
consideration of the Finance (Bales Tax) Amendment Bill. 

16th. In the Council of State, Mr. B. R. Sen, Director-General of Food, moved for 
oonaideration of the food situation in the country. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, ’’General Administration” was criticized 
from various angles. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, the Home Member, Sir Reginald Maxwell, 
replying to the debate on the Nationalist Party’s cutf motion under ’’Home 
Diriment”, said that the debate had proceeded as though the Act and Bulea 
were brought into existence and employed solely for the purpose of maintaining 
public order or interfering with political or other aetiviiies.” 

The House of Commons gave the third reading without division to the India 
(Attachment of States) Bill. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, an increase in the rates of deamesa 
allowance to all Central Government employeee and a special oonoeaalon to 
emplijyeea of the Poets and Telegraphs Department were announced by the 
PMta and Air l^retary, Sir Guninath Bewoor* 

My. L. 8, Amery declipedf in fhe Bouse of (/ornmoni, to eomneiit on Mr* 
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Soreiiioii'f inquiry whether he bed eoeddered the preiidentini eddiees given to 
the Federetion d Indian Ohambere ot Commerce emphaeieing that the time had 
come for the release of political leaders in detention and stressing the need of 
greater industrial development in India. 

ITth. In the Bengal* Legislative Council, a statement on the salt position in Bengal 
and the steps that were being taken by Government to meet the shortage was 
made by the Civil Supplies Minister. 

The Central iMislative Assembly began the debate on the Finance Member’s 
motion that the Finance Bill be taken into consideration. 

The Council of State resumed its debate on the food situation. 

18th. Sir M. Visweswaraya, delivering his presidential address over the 4th. annual 
conference of the All-India Manufacturers’ Organization at Nagpur, stressed the 
urgent importance of industrialisation of India in any plan of post-war 
reconstruction. 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly passed two Budget demands under ’'Industries’* 
and ''Cinchona.” 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah inaugurating the annual conference of the Punjab Muslim 
Students’ Federation at Lahore, put forward the claim that 99 per cent of the 
Muslims of India, whether they were members of the League or not, were 
behind the League. 

19th. The All-India Manufacturers* Conference concluded its session at Nagpur.-- 
The main resolution relating to the industrial policy was moved by Mr. Sakal- 
cband G. Shah. The resolution deplored Government’s policy in not encouraging 
any large scale industry inspite of the war. 

20th. In the Central Legislative Assembly, resuming the debate on the Finance 
Bill, Mr. T. T. Krishnamachari criticized the new taxation proposal, the 
wpointment of a number of experts in various Government departments, 
Government's policy in regard to the establishment of heavy industries, the 
activities of the U. K. C« 0. and the I. C. I* and immobilization of India’s 
sterling balances. 

The Bengal Ijegislative Assembly passed the budget land revenue demand for 
Be. 34,51,000 made by the Revenue Minister. 

Sir B. S. Sarma, a member of the Indian Delegation who went on a lecture 
tour to Britain and America, returned to India. 

2lBt In the Central Legislative Assembly, during the general debate on the 
Finance Bill. Sir Vithal Chandayarkar referred to the political situation in the 
country and said that if the British Government were serious they should forget 
what had happened in the past and without trying to apportion blame proceed 
to legislate on the lines of making India self-governing. There were bound 
to be irreconcilables but this should not detract the policy of H. M. G. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Government attitude regarding public 
complaints against the police and questions of release of security prisoners and 
improvement of jails was explained by Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin, Chief Minister, 
when the Budget demands under "Police” and 'Jail and Convict Settlements’ 
came up for consideration. 

At a meeting of the Council of the Bengal Provincial Muslim League, held 
in Calcutta, alleged attempts by interested persons to prevent agriculturists from 
selling their crops to Government were criticized in a resolution. 

82nd. In the Council of State, Raja Yurveraj Dutta Singh asked : "Is it a fact 
that Government are going to hold the general elections of the Central Legislature 
some time this year ?” Sir M. Usman, Leader of the House said : "The question 
depends entirely on whether His Excellency the Governor-General effects a 
further extension of the life of the existing Chambers.” 

In the Punjab Legislative Assembly, the Premier had to face a barrage of 
questions regarding the prohibitory order on Mrs. Sarojini Naidu during her 
visit to Lahore in Jan. 1944. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, the debate on the work of the Defence 
Consultative Committee took place on a formal motion by Mr. C. M. Trivedi, 
War Secretary, for the election of six members of the Assembly to the Committee. 

Mr. Amery, Secretary of State for India, moved an address to be presented 
to the King praying that the Government of India (distribution of revenues)^ 
amendment— Order of 1944, be made in the form of tkB draft laid before 
Farllament. 
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aM. At the Boyar fi&pin Boeiety. Indtet High Oom ^ tonw, Bit BaHvd 
BaoBiiiadhftn, Avb footnotes to Mr* John Bsnmt’s £207,200, OOCH-eduoniloDsl 
plm for Induu Hs ho}^ thst Lord WsTeii would giro it his ^^deepest 
consideration.*’ 

At a meeting held under the auspices of the Oalcutta Muslim League in 
obserrance of "Pakistan Day,** a resolntion reaffirming that "Pakistan is the 
only practical way in the present circumstances to attain real freedom and 
independence for the Muslim and the Hindu nations**, was piuui^. 

The Bengal Council passed the Alienation of Agricultural land (Temporary 
Prorieions) Bill introduced by the Revenue Biinister. ^ 

In the Bengal Legialative Assembly, the working of the Oiril Supplies 
Department was attacked from various angles, when, following the demand 
by the Chief Minister, for a grant of Be* 8.50,57.000 under "Extraordinary charges 
in India**, over 20 cut motioua were moved. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, Sir /.lohammed Yamin Khan (Muslim 
League) in resuming his speech on the Fitia.*'< e BUI. advocated a Committee of 
the Assembly to revise the D. I. Rules and suggest amendmeuts. 

About 6.89.000 people died in the Bengal famine.— This figure was given by 
Mr. Amery in the House of Commons. 


24th. In the Central Legislative Assembly. Sir Oowssji Jehsngir said that price 
control measures were the sheet anchor of Government's remedy against 
infiation and they should impress on the Provincial Governments its in^rtance. 

Maj-Gen. Nawab Sir Umar Hyat Khan Tiwana died at Lahore.— Sir Umar 
was A. D. G. to the King and a former member of the Secretary of 
States’ Council. , , 

In the Bengal liCgislative Assembly, the House turned down a Congress 
cut motion in connexion with the budget demand for the Civil Supplies 
Dermrtmeiit. 

The 52Dd. annual general meeting of the Indian Mining Association wan held 
at the Bengal Chamber of Commerce (Calcutta). Mr. E. A. Paterson presiding. 


26th. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Budget demands under Medical and 
Public Health were passed. 

A declaration issued by the National Peace Council, a federation of 40 
separate organizations (London), said : "SelLGovernment for India is among 
conditions which must be fulfilled *^11 the goal of a war-free world is to 
be achieved ** 


26th. The Con. ress party in the Central Assembly at its meeting in New Delhi, 
with Mr. Bhulabhai Desai in the chair passed the following resolution 
"Bearing in mind the Congress policy and having considered the present 
situation, it is resolved that as regards the attendance of the Oougress party in 
the Central Legislature, the matter is left to the decision of the leader in 
consultation with Mrs. Sarojini Naidii, and the party will not attend unlese 
invited to do so by him.** 

Dr. Khan Sahib, leader of the Frontier Congress Parliamentary Party, in the 
course of a statement by the Press at Peshawar explained the reasons why the 
Congress Party did not attend the Frontier Assembly. 

27th. The Central Legislative Assembly took up the general debate on the Finance 
Bill. Sir Henry Richardson, leader of the Kuroi)ean group, referred to the 
attitude of certain section of the House which imputed to the British 
Commercial Community a wish to profit unduly by the circumstances of tbe^rar* 
Mr. J. K. Mitter, presiding over the annual meeting of the Bengal National 
Chamber of Commerce in Calcutta, supported Beiigars claim for a handsome 
contribution from the Central Government to meet her budgetary deficit. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the "Grow more food" campaign and 
other activities of the Agriculture Department were targets for criticism when 
the Budget demand for Rs. 1.29,51,0()0 under the head '‘Agriculture*’ was passed, 

28th. The Central Legislative Assembly, by 56 votes to 45, rejected the Finance 
Bill in the form recommended by the Governor-General. The House also 
xmecM In 55 votm to 45. the demand for a grant of Rs. 165,000 In respect 
of the Infomation and Broadcasting Department.— llie Congrcee, the Mnslim 
liMgae a^ the Nationalist parties voting against the Government. 

In the Bengal LegislatiTe Aseembly, the Govemment's irrigation policy and 
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ra lmm6 were explained by Ifr. B. Pain, OommunieaUooa and Works 
ler« The Minister’s demand for a grant of Bs. 1,49,13,000 was passed. 

At a meeting of Indian Ohristians in Madras, with Mri V. Ohakkaral Ohettiar 
in the chsir, a resolution was passed, demanding the release of national leaders 
and the setting up of a National Oorernment at the Centre and in the Provinces. 

29th. The Central Legislative Assembly disposed of demands for supplementary 
grants and took up the Income Tax (Amendment) Bill. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, (Government’s famine relief activities 
were criticized nv the Opposition. 

In the Conncil of State, the Finance Bill as recommended by the Viceroy 
was introduced by Mr. C« £. Jones, Finance Secretary. 

A Qovernment communique issued in Calcutta, said : "The Bengal Governor 
has set up a body by whom matters of common concern to the Bengal 
Government and the armed forces may be considered." 

The High Commissioner for Canada, Mr. Malcolm Macdonald, in a speech 
at Philadelphia declared that the British had made some mistakes during the 
creation of the British (3ommonwealth of Nations. 

SOtb. The Central Legislative Assembly passed Nawabzada Lia^uat AH Khan’s 
resolution moved on March 1, recommending tbe appointment of a Committee 
with a majority of elected members of the Central Legislature to recommend steps 
to be taken to introduce constitutional reforms in Baluchistan on lines similar 
to those in other Provinces of British India. 

The Council of State resumed the debate on the Finance Bill. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, voting of Bengal’s Budget demands for 
1944-45 ended, when grants under 11 heads were sanctioned. The entire Budget 
was thus passed. 

The Secretary of State for India, Mr. Amery, circulated in a Parliamentary 
reply the composition at the end of 1942 of the main parties and tbe elected 
members of the Legislative Assembly. 

81st. In the Central Legislative Assembly, the War Secretary. Mr. C. M. Trivedi, 
gave details about the removal of boats from certain areas as part of the 
denial policy. 

The Council of State passed by 27 votes to 13 the motion for consideration of 
the Finance Bill in the form recommended by the Governor General. 

The Oentrsl Assembly rejected without a division, Mr. M. A. Kazmi’s Bill 
for the Abolition of Whipping. 

The Secretary of State for India, Mr. Amery, in a written Parliamentary 
reply gave the composition at the end of 1942 of the main parties in the Central 
Assembly. He added that be bad no information regarding the number of 
members in detention. 


April 1944 

His ExoelleDoy B. G. Oasey, Governor of Bengal in a broadcast 
speech from Oalcntta, expressed his determination to avert the famine 
of 1944 and prevent its recurrence. 

The Maharaja of Burdwan. in his presidential address to the 
British Indian Association, referred to the food situation and said 
that the control prices of rice were 300 p. c. higher than the pre-war 
prices. 

The Council of State adopted a motion recommending that the 
Bill to codify the Hindu law relating to marriage be referred to a 
joint committee of 18 members of both Houses. 

7 Indian BcimtistB were invited to visit England to meet- and 
have discussions with various scientific bodies. 

In the House of Commons, in reply to Mr. Sorenson’s question on 
food shortage in Hidia and famine, Mr. Amery said : “The situation 
depends largely on what proportion of crops the Government of India 
oan proonte and distribnt^" 
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Mr* V. D. Savarkar^ President, All-India Hindu Mahasabha, in 
dedaiing open the first session of the All-India States Hindu 
Mahasabha Conference, made an appeal for consolidating all Hindu 
States* in India which were great sources of strength to the Hindus. 

More than 300 Indian soldiers who had been prisoners of war 
in Oerman and Italian hands returned to India* 

The meeting of the released Congress leaders and workers began 
at Lucknow. A resolution was passed which stated : **The Congress 
has always stood against all aggression and is committed to the 
defence of the country under all circumstances, ...The Congress made 
it clear that they had no sympathy for the aggressors, be they 
Japanese, Germans or Italians. That i been always their view and 
that view prevailed to-day." 

A proposal urging the application of the Bengal Government's 
communal ratio rules to all administrative and ministerial appoint- 
ments of the University of Calcutta was rejected by the Senate of the 
University by 31 votes to 13. 

The Bt. Hon. Srinivasa Sastri said in an interview with reference 
to the move to replace the ^'Pegging" Act : "My experiences of tlta 
way in which colour prejudice works out in South Africa does not 
enable me to be sanguine of the result.*' 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Secondary Edueation Bill 
was formally introduced. 

Under the order of the Governor of the Punjab, Captain Sardar 
Shaukat Hyat Khan was dismissed from his office of Minister, Punjab 
Government. 

The Indian Information Service of the State Department (Washington) 
stated : "By the end of this year, India expects to have given the 
U. 8. A* Bs. 79,21,88,000 worth of goods and services through 
reciprocal aid." 

The Government of Bombay issued communiques re : Mahatma 
Gandhi’s wealth. 

Itt. His Excellency Mr. R. G. Casey, Governor of Bengal, in his first broadcast 
from Calcutta, declared : '*We are determined to succeed and wo are going 
to succeed, in averting the famine of 1944. 

The Federation of Indian Association in Great Britain, in a Press statement 
in London, ‘‘deplored the decision of the war office in imprisoning Mr. Buresh 
Vaidya and in not accepting his plea that his political conviction was a matter 
of conscience with him.*’ 

2nd. The Maharaja of Burdwan, in his presidential address to the annual meeting 
of the British Indian Association, made reference to the food situation in 
Bengal.~The control prices of rice, he said, were 300% higher than the pre-war 
prices and were beyond the purchasing power of the lower middle classes. 

A l^ess communique from New Delhi said— "In order to give practical shape 
to their intention to safeguard the interests of producers while enforcing n strict 
policy of statutory price control in the interests of consumers, the Government 
of India decided to announce their willingness to accept all wheat of average 
quality offered for sale in the main assembling markets of the Punjab, U. P. 
and Bind, at a price of Rs. 7-8 per md., should prices fall/’ 

At the .annual general meeting in New Delhi of the Anglo-Indian and 
Domiciled European Association, All- India and Burma, Mr. Anthony, President- 
in-chief emphasized the fact, that after a long time, the Association was treading 
steadily the road to financial stability and strength. 

M. Thn Central Legislative Assembly concluded the debate on the lueome-taz 
Amendment Bill and passed it. 
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In the Centnl AMembly, the Honse peieed without e divition the Law 
Menber’e motion that the Bill to codify the Hindu Law relating to marriage 
be referred to a Joint committee of both Houeea. ^ 

4th« The Council of Bt^te adopted a motion moyed by Mr. Lai. Secretary, legiala- 
tire Department, concurring in the reaolution paasM in the legielative Aeeembly 
recommending that the Bill to codify the Hindu Law relating to marriagea 
be referred to a joint committee of the membere of both Houeea. 

A Preaa Note irorn New Delhi atated. ‘Inyitationa on behalf of Hia Majeaty’a 
GoTernment are being extended to aeven Indian Bcientiata to yiait England 
for aix weeka to meet and hare diacuaaiona with yarioua acientifio bodiea.*’ 

5th. In the Central Legialatiye Aaaembly, Sir John Thorne, in repl;^ to Mr. J. J. 
Eriahnamachari, eaia that 115 peraona detained by or at the inatance of the 
(tetral Government or under ordera of Chief Commiaaionere had been told the 
grounda for their detention aa required by Ordinance 111 of 1944. He had no 
aeparate information about membera of the All-India Congreae Committee. 

The Central Aaaembly concluded diacuaaion on the U. N* B. B. A. Agreement 
and paaaed the following motion **Thi8 Aeaembly anprovea of the U. N. 
B. K. A. Agreement algned in Waahington on November 9. 1943. In 
ezpreaaing ita approval thia Aaaembly recommends that any area important 
to military operationa of the United Nations which is stricken by famine 
or disease should be included in the benefits to be made available by the 
U. N. B. B. A.” 

The Council of State debated a motion approving the U. N. B. B. A. Agree- 
ment signed at Waabington on November 9. 1943. 

A Government Press Note said : '*Bepresentativee of Muslim League, Hindu 
Mahasabha, Congress, Communists, Labour organizations and the Badical 
Democratic Party are to be included in the Food Committees, which are being 
set up throughout Bengal, to aecure the co-operation of all sections of the 
‘ people at every stage of allocation and distribution of supplies, as well as in the 
task of general relief and rehabilitation.” 

Brimati Kamala Devi, President-elect and members of the Standing Committee 
of the All-India Women’s Conference were accorded a civic reception in Bombay. 

6th. Mr. Amery, Secretary for India, replied in the House of Commons to a 
question by Mr. Sorenson (Lab.) who wanted to know if adequate preparations 
had iMen made to avoid the possibility of a recurrence of grave food shortage 
and famine in India. He said inter alia: ’‘Although rice will be in sWt 
supply in Malabar, the Deccan and Bombay, no serious shortage is anticipated... 
The situation depends largely on what proportion of crops the Government of 
Incha can procure and distribute.” 

The Council of State passed Mr. P. N. Bapru’s resolution recommending 
immediate steps to secure the withdrawal of the Begulations restricting the 
entry of Indian immigrants into Kenya. 

7lh. Sir Te) Bahadur Sapru, in the course of his Presidential address at the third 
meeting of the Non-Party Leaders’ Conference at Lucknow, observed : '*Tbat 
there is deep resentment and a keen sense of frustration at large, I have not 
the least doubt. That it is unwise in the larger and abiding interest of India 
and England to allow the present State of things to continue in the provinces 
any longer, 1 am equally clear. It is absurd to mortgage the future of this 
country by planning post-war reconstruction and development schemes without 
giving the duly elected Legislatures a fair and free chance of expressing 
tnemselves on the expediency or desirability or feasibility of those plans, 
however well meant they may be.” 

^ th. Brimati Kamaladevi Chattopadhya, presiding over the annual session of the 
All-India Women’s Conference in Bombay, declared : **The entrance of women 
into extra-domestic activities has to be welcomed, for it provides a wider field 
for their talents, breaks the relative segregation of women as a sex and relaxes 
the restrictions that otherwise narrow their functions.” 

Dr. N. 0. Sengupta, presiding over the Bengal and Assam Lawyers’ Conference 
in Calcutta, urged the separation of the judiciary from the Executive. 

The release of all political anti-Fascist prisoners throughout India was urged 
in a resolution adopted at a Conference of the Co-operative Party (London) 
under the Chairmanship of Mr. Alfred Barnes* Labour Member for East Ham. 
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Tte Eiste MMion of the lodian Academy of Sdeneee waa held at the 
Unififaity Building at Ohepauk. 

Sir Ohhoto Bam, addresaiag the annual aeaaion of the All-India Jat 
Mahaeabba at Lyallpur, replied to the criticiBm of the Jat Mahaaabha by Mr« 
Jinnah in his apeeehea at Lahore. 

Ihe South African Hindu Ck>tiferenee waa held at Maritsburg, under the 
auapioea of the South African Hindu Mahaaabha. It waa attended by 300 
delegates representing all Hindu religions and educational institutions through- 
out ihe country. 

9tb* Presiding over a Pakistan Oonference at Gaya, Sir Nazimuddin, Chief 
Minister of Bengal, said that Briuin, which had accepted and conceded the 
principle of Pakistan for India, would be forced to concede the Muslim demand 
in full, in view of having to recognize similar demands from other parts of 
the world. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the Allo^dia Hindu Mahasabha, in an inter- 
view at Shimoga, said : *^I1^ere is a general iica that the ts^tates, particularly 
Hindu Btstes, are a kind of impediment in the way of progress. That idea, 
to my mind is, under the present circumstances absolutely incorrect and 
harmful.” He added that the Hindu States were centres of power of Hindudom. 

10th. At a Press Conference in Calcutta, Mr. 'lamiziiddin Khan, Education 
Minister, Bengal Oovernment. explained the main provisioDB of the Secondary 
Fklucation Bill which the Qovernincut proposed to introduce de novo in the 
^ngal Assembly. 

The Commonwesltb Conference concluded in London, after passing a 
resolution reaffirming its belief that Mr. Gandhi's immediate release would be a 
demonstration of the British Government’s goodwill. 

Presiding over the 2iid. session of the AIl-Tndis Brahmin^ Conference at 
Amritsar, Dr. Radhaknroud Mookerjt, Vice-Chancellor of the Lucknow Dniyeraity, 
said that the I’nnjab waa the home of vedic culture. He added that India had 
always remsiiied a single unit and was indivisible. 

Mr. V. 1). Savsrksr, declaring open the first session of the All-India States 
Hindu Mihasahha Conference in Yadunsgar. made a passionate and spirited 
sppeal for consolidating all Hindu Slates in ludia which were great sources of 
strength to the Hindus. 

11th. At an informal conference of Hindu leaders at Lahore, a resolution waa 
adopted making a call to the Hindus of the Punjab to close their ranks and 
to see that no support direct or indirect was given to the formation of a Muslim 
League Ministry in the province. , 

Mr. A. K. Fszlul Huq, ex-Premier of Bengal, in a statement welcomed the 
decision to call a conference in Delhi of Nationalist Muslims from all over India 
ou May 6. 7 and 8 to consider the situation in the country. 

The South African Hindu Mahasabha Conference by a large majority passed 
a resolution asking that priests who perfornud Hindu marriages be given legal 
power to register marriages in the same way as priests of the religions. 

12th. Mr. Clarkson, Minister for the Interior, in the Union Assembly (S. Africa) 
said that it wae necessary for S. Africans to have a true perspective of the 
position of Indians and Europeans in Natal. 

ISth. The death occurred at hie Calcutta residence of Mr. Prafulla Kumar Barkar, 
Editor of the '^Anauda Bazar Patrika” and a director of that journal and the 
’’Hiuduathan Standard.” 

14th Is the hoisting of the Congress fiag illegal ? The point was raised by Mr. 
M. B. Ahmad, i.c.8., Sessions Judge, Fyzsbad, in ordoilng the retrial of R. S. 
Dhagat. a Congressman, who had been aentencid to one year R. I. and a fine 
of Rs. 200 for hoisting Congress fisgs over the Gandhi Ashram at Akbarpur. 

15tti. More than 300 Indian soldiers who had been prisoners of war in German 
and Italian hands returned to India. 


leih. The annasi general meeting of the Bengal Provincial Hindu Mahaaabha 




- ejmt Bs.' 5,52,449-10-8 and distriimted about 32,446 mda. of 

foodgraina bealdea Ba. 64,247«2-10 worth of cloths and blankets, 9,440 worth 
of yarn and Ba. 22,000 worth of mediciiiit apart from 500,000 qoiaina tablets. 
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They directly meiAteined 227 centres in 24 districts in Bengnl, serving 107,727 
persons. 

In the coiirne of his presidentisl sddress st Jubbulpore, to the All-Indis 
Muslim Educational Conference, Bir Azizul Hsque, Industries and Giyil Bopplies 
Member, Government of India, said : *The establishment of an institute of 
science and technology at Aligarh was recommended by a committee of which 
Prof. A. V. Hill, Sir Ziauddin, Sir Shanti Swarup Bhatuagar were among 
members.** 

17tb. The meeting of the Congress leaders and workers released from jail began 
at Lucknow, Babu Sampurnaiiand, ez*£ducation Minister, U. P. was in the 
chair.— Ur. N. K. Katju moved the resolution relating to Japanese inroads into 
Assam, which ran as follows : 

*^'J'his meeting views the inroads made by the Japanese troops into Assam 
with great concern. It ezpresaes its sympathies for the people of Assam who 
already afflicted by fanfine have now to suffer the hardships and' ordeal of 

invasion While reiterating the Congress attitude towards imperialism, this 

meeting ezpresses confidence, that, despite all difiicuUies and imTtediments, the 
people of Assam will resist the Japanese attack with all the strength at their 
command, 'i'he Congress has always stood against all aggression and is 
committed to the defence of the country under all circumBtances.” 

A Government of India Besolution, accepting certain cuts made by the 
Assembly in the Budget, said inter alia : 

**The amendments to the Finance Bill will not result in any material alteration 
of the estimates for 1944-45 as previously adopted and no change has accordingly 
been made therein. 

^‘In the net result, the net estimated revenue deficit for the year 1944-45 has 
not undergone any change.** 

A meeting at Caxton Hall (London) organized by the **Free India Now’* 
movement pAssed the following resolution : 

’This meeting of Indians and British sympathisers, In view of the present 
crisis, demands the immediate and unconditional release of all political prisoners 
in order that they may take the lead in forming a National Goveriimeut on 
the basis of the complete independence of India.** 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the Agriculture Minister, Khan Bahadur 
S. M. Hossain, explained Government’s policy regarding the *'Grow More Food” 
campaign, answering questions on the subject. 

A resolution, proclaiming that Indian people under national leader alone can 
effectively rally India’s strength for her defence and snrvivAl and demanding 
the release of all political prisoners so that a National Government can be 
formed, was passed at a meeting of Indian workers in East London. 

Maulana Obeidullah, Chairman of the Reception Committee of the Sind 
Jamiat-nl-ulema said at Karachi : *'My head and heart are not like those of 
many other Indian Muslims. I think on the lines of citizens of present day 
European countries.” 

18th. Mr. Amery told Parliament that the whole campaign for creating mass 
sabotage and for paralysing the activities of the Government of In(Ua was 
almost certainly one for which Congress leaders were reponsible. 

At the meeting of the released Congress leaders at Lucknow, Dr. Ka^u 
in moving the resolution expressing concern at the Japanese threat to Assam 
referred to the resignation of Congress Ministries and said that its main cause 
was that Indians were not consulted by the British Government on the question 
of India's active participation in the war against the aggressors in Europe.— 
The Congress made it clear that they had no sympathy for the aggressors, 
be they Japanese, Germans or Italians. That bad been always their view and 
that view prevailed to-dajf. 

Mr. N. B. Sarker, presiding at a meeting in Galeuita, said that any plan of 
reconstruction would require a great measure of interference by the State in the 
economic life of the inaividnal, and such interference could be justified, and 
would be tolerated; only where people had implicit confidence in the Government 
and believed that this would lead rapidly and effectively to the goal of "Four 
Freedoms” for India. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, reference to Government relief measures 
f6r destitutes among Scheduled Castes^was made when the Revenue Minister 
said that the Government bid not so far received any specific complaint* 
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Bengftl Legidfttive Council eoboidered the Embenkmunt (Amendment) Bill* 

A Freas communique from New Delhi aeid that ’The National Defence 
Oounoir* met at the Vieeroy’a Houae. His Excellency the Viceroy preaided. 

A report from Johaoneaburg atated : **An important deciaioo affecting the 
Indian Pegging Act has lieen taken aa the reautt of diactiaalona between the 
Prime Miniater and Minister of the Interior on the one hand, and a deputation 
from Natal which included membere of the Natal Indian Congreaa, 

19th. In the Bengal LegislatiTe Aaaembly, a propoeal to give the Bengal Oovern- 
roent discretionary power to grant retim to companies that would be liable to 
double taxation under the Agricultural Income-tax Bill, was diacusaed, when the 
debate on the Bill was returned. 

Mr. B. Q. Khaparde, President, All-India States Hindu Mahaaabhe and Vioe- 
Preaident, Hindu Mahaaabha issued a atatement re : Sir Aaisul Hague’s 
remarks in the course of hla address to the All India Muslim Edacatioi«al 
Conference. He aaid : That a member, of the Government of India should 
go out of hia way to dUciisa politics when d, taking on education and that a 
person of Bir Axizul Haque'a atanding and status should make these absurd 
statements and that the Viceroy and the Government of India should allow 
this to pass unnoticed and give latitude for deepening the present political 
bitterness ia to be deeply regretted, but tht^re it is.** 

Dr. G. Vijiaraghavaebariar. former President of the Indian National Oongreas 
and All-India Hindu Mahaaabha passed away at Salem. 

*:Otb. In the Houae of Commons, in reply to Mr. Sorenson re: U« N. R. R. A. 
Mr. Amcry said that the decision aa to what matters ahoiild be discussed at the 
meeting of the Council of the U. N. R. K. A. did not rest with the Biitish 
Govern in ent. 

'1 he Bengal I..egislative Assembly accepted by 110 votes to 75 an amendment, 
moved by Mr. J R. Walker, Deputy leader of the European party, seeking to 
give (loverument disoretioiinry power to grant relief to companies that would 
be liable to double taxation under the Agricultural Income-Tax Bill. 

Mr. Gopinath Rardoloi, ex- Premier of Assam, in an interview at Gaubati, said, 
The fact that die Jape have set their foot on Indian anil makes it more 
imperative on the part of the British Government to change their adamantine 
|iolicy. Any further delay by the Goveriinieiit would |>rofit none.** 

Mr. Amery told the ilouse of (;ommi)i]B that inquiries were being made 
regarding the prutcbt of certain British correspondents in India against suppression 
of their reports. 

21st. In tlie Benual TiSgislative Assembly there was a discussion regarding the 
suspension of the realization of the education cess fii Chittagong Division. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, 2 Noii-oflirial Bills came up for consideration. 
One WHS the Orphanages and Widows* Homes Bill (as passtd by the Assembly ) 
and the other the Amusement House Smoke Nuisance Prevention Bill. 

The Chief Minister sniiounced in the Bengal Assembly : **Saiiciion to the 
full payment of the amount recommended by the Bengal Government as com- 
pensation for damage to property caused by aeroplane accidents that took place 
in Kidderpore in May last has now been received from the Government of India**. 

22nd. A proposal urging the application of the Bengal Ooveriiment*s communal 
ratio rules to all administrative and ministerial appointments of the University 
of Calcutta was lejected by the Senate of the University by HI votea to 13. 

Badar Harnam Singh, President, Central c^ikh League, and several other Hikh 
members of the Punjab Assembly issued the following statement : *We 
have followed the controversey between the Unionists and the Muslim 
lieague. The situation vitally affects the Hikh Community. We, therefore, wish 
to make it clear that iiotwitbstaiidiiig our differences with the Untoiiist Party 
we are opposed to the formation of a Muslim League Coalition Miniatry io the 
Purijsb and expect that no Bikb member of the Assembly, incltidtog the present 
Bikh Minister, will join the Muslim League Coalition Ministry.** 

thrd. Tha Director of Public Instruction. Bengal, comronnleated an order of the 
Bengal Government to the Governing Committee of tlie Brojamoban Colbge, Barisal, 
that unless they removed from the staff of the College, Prof. Miss BantisudhA 
Ohosb, Prof. Prafulla CbokrAVArty Aod Prof. Sudhir, the Ouverumcot’e graut-iu- 
ald would be stopped^ 

V 
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84lli. Ilia Bt Hon. SrinivAna Saatri in a preaa interriew (in Madras referring lo 
the more to replace the ^Pegging” Act by an Ordinance of the Natal Adminia- 
tratlon, aaked : *‘Ib thia anything more than faeA-aaving”— '*It ia too aoon to 
rejoice. My experience of the way in which colour prejudice worka out in 
8* Africa doea not enable me to be aangnine of the reeult.** 

In the Bengal Legialative Asaembly, the Secondary Education Bill waa 
formally introduced. 

25th. Khan Bahadur O. A. Doaaani, preaiding at the annual meeting of the Mnalim 
Chamber of Commerce in Calcutta, said : ^'Outside Calcutta, it ia difficult to 
procure aalt at any reaaonable price.** 

In the Bengal Legislatiye Assembly, the second reading of the Agricultural 
Income-Tax Bill was concluded when practically the entire proceedings were 
devoted to the considerations of the schedule laying down the rate of taxation. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the Emoankment Bill was passed without 
any modification. 

Dr. B. 8. Moonji, in hia Presidential address at the Baroda State Hindu 
Conference, said : *'l ask Hindus to be united and to be continuously on the 
alert because no nation or no community can live or thrive which ia not on the 
alert to defend itself when attacked.** 

26th. It was officially announced at Lahore that under the orders of the Governor 
of the Punjab, Captain Sardar Rhaukat Hyat Khan had been dismissed from 
his office of Minister, Punjab Government. 

The third reading of the Agricultural Income-Tax Bill began in the Bengal 
Legislative Assembly. 

Mr. Churchill tola the House of Commons that not only the Secretary of 
State for India but Sir Firoz Khan Noon and the Maharaja of Kashmir would 
both be present at the meeting of the Dominion Prime Ministers in London. 

27th. The Secretary of State for India, Mr. Amery, made a statement in the 
House of Commons on the duties of Gen. Auchinleck. C-in-O,, India. He said : 
**Gen. Auchinleck is C.-in-O., of H. M*s. forces in India and is War Member of 

the Governor-GeneraPs Executive Council In the latter capacity he speaks 

on behalf of the Government of India in the Indian Legislature in respect of 
military matters and on the war itself as it affiecis India.** 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly passed the Agricultural Income-Tax Bill. 

The Indian Information Service of the State Department ( Washington ), 
observed : *‘By the end of this year India expects to have given the U, S. A. Rs. 
79, 21, 88, worth of goods and services through reciprocal aid.** 

^ The Jinnah-Khizr Hyat Khan talks finally broke down at Lahore. 

1 8th. The Bombay Government issued the following communique : ''Although Mr. 
Gandhi has no recurrence of fever he has not recovered from his recent attack 
as well as was hoped. His general condition is weak and is causing some ^ 
anxiety.** 

Dr. Meghnad Saha, presiding at the All Bengal College and University 
Teachers* Conference at Howrah, made an appeal to Government to drop the 
Secondary Education Bill and to call a conference of educationists to examine 
its provisions from the point of view of pure educational reforms. 

29th. A Bombay Government Communique said : ’‘Mr. Gandhi was examined 
today by Major General Candy, i, m. b., Surgeou -General to the Government of 
Bombay. His report shows that Mr. Gandhi’s condition has shown a fair 
degree of improvement stnoe yestcrdsiy. As a result -of his recent attack of 
Malaria, be haa atili a oonaiderable degree of anaemia and his blood presaure reached 
very low levels, but since yesterday they have improved subatantially. He ie in 
good cpirits. He has^een advised to take more nourishment and tonics. 

Hia Excellency Mr. k. G. Casey, Governor of Bengal, at a press conference in 
New l^lbi, aaid that he bad already expressed in his broadcast a large mesanre 
of confidence as to the non-recurrence of famine in 1944. He had said by way 
of qualification, that every section of the community in Bengal abould play up. 

80th. A Bombay Government Oommnniqiie aaid : "Mr. GandbPa condition haa 

continued to improve. No further bulletiu will be issued unlesa necessary 

Dr. B. 0. Boy, who happens to be passing through Poona, has made a 
request to be allowed to examine Mr. Gaodhi and this xequeit haa 
granted.” 
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Hit Pnniftb Hatlim League Gonfereoce adopted a leaolatiOR relating to the 

dianlaaal of eapt. Sbaukat Hyat Kban from tbe Paniab Htoiatiy. 
tiardar Balder Singh » in a statement on the Punjab Ministerial derdopmeot 

said : ^o diride tbe people of this prorince by aggnraling oommnoal bitterness 

at this time would be a positire danger to all concerned.'* 

May 1944 

Mahatma Oandbi was released unconditionally. Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya, in a statement on Mahatma Gandhi's release, said : **He 
ought not to have been arrested at all and' the Government have set 
right a grave act of injustice. 

Prayers were o^ered for the speedy ecovery of Mahatma Gandhi 
at meetings held in various parts of the country. 

The issues in dispute between the Government and the oppositionists 
over the Bengal Secondary Education Bill were discussed round-the* 
table in Calcutta with representatives on either side. 

Mr. L. S. Amery, replying to a question re : seopo of the 
Conference of Dominion Premiers, particularly with reference to India, 
said : The proceedings of the Conference of Dominion Prime Ministers 
are confidential.*' 

Mrs. Durga Prasad, the dismissed Lady Superintendent, Lahore 
Corporation Girls' Schools, was reinstated under the order of the 
Punjab Government, 

With reference to the reply of Mr. Jinnah to tbe Hindu Ministers 
of the Punjab, Dr. B. 8. Moonje, Vice-President of the Hindu 
Mabasabba, characterized it as *Vrrogant and insulting." 

Nationalist Muslims in New Delhi passed a resolution asking for 
the formation of a National Government. 

Mr* Amery stated in the House of Commons that Mr. Gandhi 
was released solely on medical grounds. 

H. H. the Aga Khan, in a message * to the people of India, 
expressed his confidence in iho sense of justice of the British people 
in dealing with Indian wishes and claims. 

Dr. Jivraj Mehta, Mr. D, Patel and Mr. J. P. Hutheesing were 
released unconditionally. 

Id a letter released for publication, Mahatma Gandhi wrote to 
Mr. Jinnah, *'why should not both you and I approach the great 
question of communal unity as men determined on finding a common 
solution." 

Khan Bahadur Hashem AH Eban, presiding over a meeting in 
Calcutta, held under the joint auspices of the Bengal Provincial 
League*a*Ba8ui and the Jamiat-ul-ulema, said : "Pakistan is a negation 
of Islamic principles." 

In the House of Commons, the question of responsibility for tbe 
®^®^*'8hip of private letters was raised by Mr. W. Astor (Con.). 

Mr. L, 8. Amery, replying to a letter written to him by several 
ubour M. P.'s, said ; "Mr. Gandhi's release was not effected with 
the intention of releasing other Congress leaders." 

His Excellency the Governor-General decided to extend the life 
existing Council of State and Legislative Assembly for a 
lorther penod of one year from October 1. 
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T71ia Delhi Proyinoial Jamiet-ul-tilema adopted a resolution demand- 
ing the immediate and unconditional release of all political prisoners. 

The U. P. Government promulgated a Restriction of Food Consump- 
tion Order. 1944. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar. President of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, 
donated a sum of Bs. 50.000 for the propagation of Hindu Sangathan 
movement. 

1st. Dr. B. 0. Roy went to the Age Khan Palace and examined Mahatma Gandhi. 

Malik Khiar Byat Khan, Premier of the Ponjab, in a preaa atatement from 
I<ahore, contradicted Capt. bhaukat Hyat Khan’s atatement that he had given 
to the Premier his resignation a week before his dismissal. 

Snd. The, Government of Bombay issued the following communique on Mahatma 
Gandhi’s health : Dr. B.* C. Koy. who examined Mr. Gandhi, yesterday, has 
submitted a report to the Government which suggests that the improvement observed 
by Maj. General Candy on Saturday has not been wholly maintained Although there 
is no recurrence of fever and Mr. Gandhi is in cheerful spirit, the level of blood 
presure cannot be regarded as satisfactory. A further examination by specialiata 
IS being carried out.” 

The stand taken up by Mr. Jinnah during the talks with the Punjab Premier 
in connection with his proposal to form a League Coalition Ministry in the 
Punjab was explained in a statement isausd by him in reply to the statement 
issued by the non-Muslim Ministers. 

8rd. The Government of Bombay i^Bued the following communique : ” There has 
been some worsening of Mr. Gandhi’s anaemic condition and bis blood pressure 
has fallen further. His general condition is again giving rise to some anxiety.” 

Capt. bbaukat Hyat Khan, in a Press statement, contradicted the Punjab 
Premier’a statement on his (Capt. Hyat Khan’s) dismissal from the Punjab 
Cabinet. 

The issue in dispute between the Government and Oppositionists over the 
Bengal Secondary Education Bill, were discussed round>tbe>tabIe in Calcutta. 
Dr. Sbysma Prasad Mookerjee and four others represented the Opposition, 
while the Chief Minister and four of bis ^colleagues in the cabinet attended on 
behalf of the Government. 

4th. Sir N. N. Sircar, Sir B. P. Singh Roy, Sir Badridas Goenka, Mr. N. R. 
Barker and Mr. G.^ D. Birla sent a telegram to the Private Secretary to the 
Viceroy, appealing to His Excellency to release Mahatma Gandhi immediately 
** in view of his continued illnesB which is causing seriouB anxiety all over the 
country.” 

Apropos of a resolution of the Central Standing Committee of the All-India 
Shia Political Conference authorizing its President to negotiate with Mr. Jinnah 
on the qiieBtion of the Shias’ place in the scheme of Pakistan aa formulated by 
the Muslim League, Mr. Mirza Zafar Hossain, Secretary of the Conference, said 
that the reaolution by no way meant that the Shias wanted to accept Pakistan. 
The conference simply wanted to know, should the Pakistan scheme of the 
League materialize, what would be the status of the Shias therein, he added. 

Mr. Amery, replying to a question in the House of Commons, as to what 
political, economic or other questions affecting India would he considered at the 
Conference of Dominion Premiers, said : '* The proceedings of the Conference of 
Dominion Prime Ministers are confidential and I am not in a position to make 
any statement on the subject matter or discussion.” 

5th. Mrs. Durga Prasad, Lady Superintendent, Lahore Corporation Girls’ Schools 
whose dismissal by Mr. Shaukat Hyat Khan was stated to be responsible for his 
dismissal from Ministership, was reinstated under the order of the Punjab Govern- 
ment. 

Oth. A Press Communique was issued from New Delhi, which stated : ” In view 
of the medical reports of Mr. Gandhi’s health. Government have decided to 
release him unconditionally. This decision has been taken solely on medical 
grounds ..** The release takes place at 8 P.M.. May 6.” 

The Central Standing Committee of the AIM ndia Shia Political Conference^ 
which met at Luckno# under the prealdentsbip of Syed Ali Zaheer m. l. g. (U.P.) 
n resolution dlM^pproving of the continuance of Government under See. 
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23 te oertaln pfOTiaoM Mid nigiag lha iomiAtioa of a nation^ gofarmaant at 
tha anitre. 

fill. '^ Mr. Oandhi’a condition ramaina much the aamai^ aaid a bulletin on bia 
health iMued by Dr. Snshila Nayar. 

Interviewed at Madraa on Mahatma QandhPa relaaae, Mr. 0. Rajagopalachari 
aaid : ** It would be email mindedneaa to belittle the nobility of the atep takf^n 
by the Britiah Government. Tboae who commit faulu are not alwaya inolinKi 
to correct them, and when aueh an event occura, it would be wrong not to 
appreciate it in the fullest meaaure.** 

8th. Tn the Bengal Legislative Assembly, consideration of the Secondary Education 
Bill was delayed by a day. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, in a statement from Allahabad on Manatma 
Oandhi*s release, said : ** I am greatly lelleved to learn that Mahatma Gandhi 
has been released unconditionally. He i ught not to have been arrested at alt 
and the Government have set right a grave of tnjtiaiice.*’ 

Prayers were offered for the speedy recovery of Mahatma Gandhi at meetings 
held in various parts of the country. 

In a atatement on Mr. Jinnah*s reply to the Hindu Ministers of the Punjab 
in connexion with the Jinnah-Kbixr Hyat Khan talks, Dr. B. B. Moonie. Vice* 
President of the All- India Hindu Mahasabba said that the Sabha would have to 
consider the situation and take action. l*he Minister had the backing of the 
entire body of Hindus of the province, so that they could be depended upon to 
act suitably ** to repel the attacks of Mr. Jinnab.’* He characterisM Mr. JinuaU’a 
reply to the Ministers’ as ** arrogant and insulting.” 

The All KerMls Kissn Conference held its aestion at Oaliout. 

NstionaliHi Muslims in New Delhi, passed a resolution asking for the formation 
of s National Government and setting out the fundamental consideration on 
which the communal problem could be solved. 

sth. Dr. Hushiia Nayar issued a bulletin from Poona laying, ” Mahatma Gandhi 
had a restful day yesterday.” 

Allsma Mashriqui, the Khsksar leader, in a letter to Mr. Jinnah urged the 
League President to see Mahatma Gandhi to explore the possibility by a settle* 
roeiit between the l^eague and the Gongreas. 

The Council for International Recognition of Indian Independence issued the 
following statement t ** The release of Mr, Gandhi will be welcomed by all upon 
hurnanitarisQ grounds but will be meaningless and futile in the political sense 
unless it is followed immediately by the release of all Oongress leaders uncoudi* 
tionslly for the purpose of achieving political eettlement in India.” 

“'I'he .MuHlim L^amio bas never been against the release of Msbatma 'Gandhi,** 
declared Mr. G. M. Syed, President of the Hind Provincial Muslim League. 

10th. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Education Minister in moving the 
first reading of the Hecoiidsry Education Bill declared : **The principles snd 
provisions of the Hecondary Educarion Bill are of a fundaroentaliy progressive 
character which will greatly help to accelerate the educational regeneration 
of his province « it is fraught with immense possibilities.'* 

Calcutta Street accidents formed a series of questions io the Bengal Legiilative 
Council. 

Ijth. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Uie Secondary Education Bill wss 
hotly discussed. The opposition moved amendments seeking circulation of the 
Bill to elicit public opinion. 

Mr. Amery stated in the House of Commons that Mr. Gandhi was released 
solely on medical grounds. 

At the session of the ;14th. Provincial Educational Conference at Aouamalal* 
nagar, a resolution urging on the Government "the extreme urgency of their 
taking decisions on the proposals made in the Hsrgent report, so as to enable 
^e necessary legislation being undertaken by competent authorities witiiout any 
loss of time,” was unanimously passed. 

12Ui. A Bill to promote the breeding of fish, eponeored by Mr. Ahmed HoHsin 
(Muslim League), was referred to a Select Committee by tbe Bengal Assembly. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, seven noD*omcia1 Billa, Including tbe 
Anti-Dowry Bill, tbe Suppression of Immoral Traffic Bill, the Court of Wards 
Bill were dealt with« 


U THtS inX>liiS AiiKtAt ittGIEltB 

llr. M* S. Aneft OoTeniineiit of India's rmremtatWe In Osjlon, was 
entertained at a party by the Indians Overseas Central Associatioo. 

ISO* A statemeni protestinn; agrainst the Bengal Secondary Education Bill and 
urging its withdrawal was issued by Hindu elected members of the Central 
Li^Mature from Bengal, including Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta and Dr. P. N* 
Baneriea, leader of the Assembly Nationalist Party. 

H. H. the Aga Khan gave a message to the people of India from Switierland t 
**I have full confidence that the BritiA people will deal justly with such Indian 
wishes and claims as have general support from Indian opinion irrespective of 
faith and race.” 

i4th. Mr. G. M. Syed, speaking at the annual meeting of the Sind Muslim League 
at Karachi, said : “ The jealousies of power politics and the struggle for seats and 
offices should give place to a single ideal of service for its own sake ; otherwise 
there is danger of friction «and disintegration setting in within the organiMtion.” 

Khan Bahadur Sheikh Mohamad Jan, General Secretary of the All-India 
Muslim Majlis, in a statement to the press in Calcutta, on the meeting of 
Nationalist Muslims in Delhi, said that it tendered a distinct service to the 
country in general and the Mussalmatia of India in particular when it formed 
the Muslim Majlis on an all-Jndia basis. 

iSth. Mahatma Gandhi in a telegram replying ^o Allama Mashriqui, the Khaksar 
leader, who had suggested that Congress and Muslim League leaders should 
meet to explore the possibility of settiement, said : ‘‘My last year's request to 
Quaide-i-Azam Jitinah still stands, and 1 will be ready to discuss the question 
of Hindu-Musltm understanding as soon as 1 get. better.” 

Dr. Jivraj Mehta, Dr. Dahyabhai Patel and Mr. J. P. Hulheesing were 
released unconditionally. Dr. Melita and Mr. Hutheesingh had already been 
released on parole on medical grounds. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Opposition amendmenta pressing for 

. circulation of the Secondary Kdueation Bill were discussed. 

The Committee of Action of the All-India Muslim League decided to extend 
up to May 22, the time given to Malik Kbizr Hyat Khan, Premier of the 
Punjab, to explain his position with regard to the points raised in Nawabzada 
Liaquat Ali Khan’s letter to him. 

16th. Mahatma Gandhi had a good night’s sleep, according to the bulletin on 
hifl health issued by Dr. M. D. D. Gilder and Dr. ^iisbila Nayar. His condition 
remained much the asroe. 

In the Bengal I.egisiative Assembly, the dis^^ussion on the motions for the 
circulation oi the Secondary Education Bill was continued. 

Mr. Amery, Secretary of Htate for India, replying to the suggestion that he 
•hould set up a University Grants Committee in India, said in the House of 
Commons : '^Except in relation to the Universities of Benares and Aligarh, 
University education is a Provincial subject and it would not, therefore, be 
within my powers to act as suggested. A proposal of this kind is, however, 
contained in the recent report of the Educational Adviser to the Government of 
India on post-war educational development in India. Under the present 
Constitution this proposal could only be implemented by an agreement between 
the Provincial Governments. 

17th. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Opposition moved five amendmenta 
to refer the Secondary Education Bill to a select committee. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the Agriculture Minister, Khan Bahadur 
B. M. Hossaiti, replying to a question by Mr. Nur Ahmed said that about Ba. 
85,77,000 had been spent in 1943-44 on the “Grow More Food” Campaign in the 

S rovinoe. The Central Government had advanced on interest-free loan of Bs. 
3,15,000 and made a grant of Rs. 3,85,9.50 to finance partly the projects under- 
taken by the Bengal Government in furtherance of the campaign. 

Mr. A. M. Khwaja, in his first statement na President of the newly formed 
All-India Muslim Majlis, gave an account of why Muslim Nationalists decided to 
form a distinct party of their own. 

16th. A letter written by Mahatma Gandhi to Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the 
Muslim League on May 4, 1943, was released for publication. It stated : tWhy 
should not both you and 1 approach the great question of communal uni^y as men 
determined on finding a common solution and work together to make pne 
polntion workable to ml concerned who are interested in it.” \ 
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Hie teggestion that a new approach to the Rolaticm of the Indian pidblem 
dmid be made waa pat forward by Mr. Shinwell <Lab) in the Honae of 
Oonaione. when he aaked Mr. Amery. *‘Uaa he obaerred the reporta in the 
Preee indicating thvt there ia a changed feeling in India due to the temnorary 
releaae of Mr. Gandhi and that indb<iti(ina have ateo been given that Mr. Gandhi 

ia willing to meet leaders of the Mnatim Psrty." Mr. Amery replied : **If that 

were the aitaation. I am sure the Viceroy would take advaniage of it.” 

ISth. The Bengal legislative Council decided to present an addreaa to the Governor 
reqneating him **to urge upon the Government of India to allowt during the 
period of war. manufacture of aalt even bv indigenous methods in cottages in 
any quantity In any part of the province.” 

In the House of Oommons, the question of res|>onsild1tty for the censorship 
of private letters in India waa raised hy Mr. W. Astor (C) who asked whether 
Mr. Amery was satisfied that letters ^ere not censored on any other grounds 
than those of military security.— Mr. ‘mcry renlied : *' Responsibility for the 
postal and telegraphic censorship of ct .respondence entering or leaving 
India has been entrusted hy the Government of India to the 0. in-C. 
India. It is exorcised on grounds of military security in the broad sense of the 
term, thst is to say in the general interest of national defence or public eafety,” 

Khan Bahadur Ffashem Ali Khan, ex-Miriister, Bengal, presiding at a 
meeting held in Oalciuts, under t!ie joint auspices of the Bengal Provincial 
League-a-Uasul and the Jamiat ul-ulema, said : ‘^Pakistan it a negation of 
Islamic principles.” 

Mahatma Gandhi visited the scene of explosions and fires in Bombay. Be 
spent over sn hour in the area and reiuriitd to Jnhu. 

tOth. A resolution condemning the Bengal 8rc<m(lary Education Bill and urging 
Government to drop it wss passed at a women's meeting in the Ashutoah Hall, 
Calcutta University. Lady At»ala Bose presided. 

A letter sent to the Secretary of 8tate for li»dia by a group of Labour Membera 
of the Britisii Parliament, said : "The way to National Government will surely 
be opened, we firmly believe, if Messrs, (isndhi. Jinnah and other leaders are 
allowed to have free discussions to eoroe to some agreement among themselves.” 

The Orissa Government decided to raise the status of the Orissa Medical 
Bchool, CtiUsck, to that of a Medical College with a five-year course. 

21st. Sir C. R. Reddy, in an articb under the caption, “Morality, Malaria and 
Gandhi's release,” atml>ved the Indian political situation with particular reference 
to the Congress attitude to it. 

Hir Barvapalli Radhakrishnan returned from Chungking to Calcutta, after a 
short visit to China at the invitation of the Cbiiiele Government. 

22nd. Mr. L. S. Amery, replying to a letter writtm to him by Mr. William Dobbla 
and ether labour M. P.'s said; “Mr. (iHiidhiV release was not effected with the 
Intention of releasing other Congress leadirs.” 

A Communique fn m ^'ew Ib llii, said : “I be Governor General has decided 
to extend the life of the existing Ofumeil of Htnte and I..fgialative Assrmbly for 
a further period of one year from Gc.tober J, nhen the extensiOD effected in hia 
order dated May IIMH. will expire.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Assendriy, shoitsge of fish supplies in Calcutta and 
Other urban areas formtd the sid jcct of a series of questions, when the Agri- 
culture Minister said that the position was due to difiiculties of transport and 
supply of ice. 

28rd. The following hulletin was issued hy Doctors Gilder and Bushfla Nayar on 
Mahatma Gandhi's health : “Gandhiji had a restful night and he is feeling better.” 

In the Bengal l.«egislative Assembly, a counter-demand for the constitution of 
a separate Secondary Education Board on non-cotnmunsi lines waa made by 
Rai Hirendranath Chowdhnry ( non-official Congress ) when discussion of the 
Secondary Education Bill was resumed. 

Addressing the East India Association in London, Mr. John Sargent, Kdu* 
catiooal Adviser to the Government of India, said : *T am old enough in 
Government service to realise that almost anybody who ia not menially 
delsetive and acme of those who are, can produce a report of some kind. What 
matters and what ia more difficult in India than elsewhere ie to tranelate the 
report Into action. My experience in India haa shown me that a report ie onlv 
loo often treated ae an alternative to acthm.” ^ 
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24tli« In the B«ngfil LecritUtiTe Attembly, no Appeal to OoTernment to refer the 
Secondary Education Bill to e eeleet committee end in the meeDwhile erriye 
et an nnderetandinf^ with Calcutta Univeraity, waa made by the Oppoaition. 

In the Bengal Legialatifc Council, the diacuaaion on the Agricultural Income- 
Tax waa continued. 

25th. It waa announced at a Sikh dewan held at the Guruka Bagh, Amritear 
that there waa a reconciliation between Akalia and Eiaana. 

'Fhe Bengal Legialative Council rejected without dieiaion a motion to refer the 
Agricultural-Incoine-Tax Bill, aa paased by the Aaaembly, to a committee of the 
whole chamber. 

Sir 0. R. Reddy, Vice-chancellor of the Andhra University, in a statement to 
the Associated Frees in Madras ; asked : **Do Government want the deadlock 
to be resolved 7 Or do they desire ita indefinite prolongation 7 What is the 
T»osition of* the Government.** He said the August Resolution was not an 
individual confession of faith or want of faith in Government but a collective 
resolution sponsored by the Working Oommittee. Should not therefore the 
Working Committee be aet free to confer and review 7 
Dr. Khan Sahib, ex-premier, N. w. F. P., in a Press Statement at Peshawar, 
said : *Tt will be a verv happy moment when Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah 
came to an agreement for the solution of the question of Hindu Muslim Unity.*' 

26th. The President of the Board of Education, Mr. Richard Bugler, presiding at 
a meeting of the East India Aaaoctaiton (liondon), addressed by the Educational 
Adviser to the Government of India, Mr. John Sargent, said: "India’s ancient 
traditions should give hope that we will make a aucceasful start in educational 
ret^onatruction for India. Is it too much to hope that we may see produced a 
synthesis of the ideila of Macaulay and Warren Haatinira 7 
In the Bengal l.«giBlative Council, the Education Minister, Mr. Tamizuddin 
Khan, announced that Government was now considering a scheme involving 
several crores of rnpeea for promoting educational welfare of different communities 
in the province. The educationally backward commnnitiea would be particularly 
henefitted by the acheme which they hoped to give effect to after the war. 


l;7th. A Preaa note from New Delhi, said : *To supplement the food requirements 
of urban areas, the Government of India have decided to launch schemea to 
incresae the production and supply of fieh as part of their '*Grow More Food 
Campaign.” 

The death occurred In Calcutta of Maharaja Sashikanta Acharya of Mymen- 
singh. He represented the Dacca Division landholders in the Bengal Assembly. 


28th. Mr. Syed Abdulla BreLvi, presiding over the Civil Liberties Conference at 
Indore, said : ** In the present circnmstancca of our country, there are few more 
urgent and important tasks facing ua than that of preserving, safeguarding and 
securing aa many civil liberties aa poBstble ; hecauae civil libertiea are to a 
nation what the breath of life is to an individual**. 

1lie death occurred in Calcutta of Mr. 0. Mukerji, a leading member of the 
Bengali Christian community and for many years president of the Indian Ghria- 
tiaii Aafiociation, Bengal, 


29th. Mr. Raaoolkhan Pathan, presiding over the seventh aesaioD *of the Baroda 
Btnte Mtialim Conference, aaid : '* Pakistan is the symbol of Indian independence. 
It is very strange that after 5 years of explanation some people are yet asking for 
its clarification. Self-determination and distribution of provinces on a national 
baaia ia Pakistan’*. , „ , 

Mahatma Gandhi broke hia fortnight’s ailence. Hia doctors found good im- 
provement in hia health aa a result of the ailence. 

29th. The Delhi Provincial Jamiat-ul-ulema Conference, which concluded ita session 
in New Delhi, adopted a resolution demanding the immediate and unconditional 
release of all political detenus. 

The U. P. Government promulgated a restriction of Food consumption order, 

1944. 

An increase of SO p.c. in rice production and 50 p.c. in wheat production in 
India was envisaged by Dr. W. Burns, former Agricultural Commissioner with 
the Government of India. 

Mr. V. D. Bavarkar, President of the All-India Hindu Mahaaabha, donated a 
anm of Bi. 50.C00 for the propagadon of Hindu Sangathan movement, on the 
oooaiion of Ua 63ud birthday. 
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Mr. NmyaDE Reddi, presidiog ovar the 4th Andhre Oonferenoe held et 
BhoiMi, Hyderabad (Do.), made a plea for the incluaioo of repreaentativea of 
the Jjidbra, Maharastra, and Kaxoatak Conferenoea and the Ittihadus Mnaliro iu 
the Nisam'a Executive Council 

eotb. Mahatma Gandhi paid a visit to Mr. Yuauf Meherally, ex-Mavor of Bombay, 
at Santa Cruz. Mahatma Gandhi B|>eut 15 minutes with Mr. Meherally. 

Mr. B. li. Prater, the An^lo^ludiaii leader, paid a visit to Mahatma Gandhi. 

80th. Nawab Iftikar Hossain Khun of Maindot, President, Punjib Muslim 

in u l’re^B intervii w at Lahore, said : “ What the country urgently needs now 
is the conclusion of a CiHiidhi-Jinnah Pact, or in other words a settlement 
between Ilindiis ai»d Muslims which will be in the interest of all. 

The Pcn^’sl Lcuislativc Assemhly devoted the entire meeting to disciisaion of 
the light of a Paiiiainentary Secretary to make a statement in the House ex- 
plaining the circumstances leading to hia re .“mi a lion. 

Sir Don Haroii Jayatilaka, the represc./ itive of the Ceylon Government in 
India, died while on his way to Colombo from Delhi by plane. 


June 1944 

Sir Prafulla Chandra Ray died in Calcutta on tho 16th. Juno. 
The Bombay Govornmont docidod to distribute cloth from tho Bto ka 
froziMi l)y the Govcriiinent. 

Sir Goorgo Sciiustor, asked to state his views on the release 
of political prisoners, said : “(He) had confidence in Lord Wavell and 
hoped that, when tho time came, tho release would be granted 
without condition,' ’ 

Dr. Shyaina Prasad Mookorjee. in a statement strongly criticized 
tho lieugil Government’s dtMjision banning the Hindu Couforencfs 
which it was proposed to hold at Lora (Barisal). 

Sir Xlshnrath Son was appointed Chief Press Adviser. 

Tl)o IJigli CoiumissiuMer for tho Commonwealth of Australia made 
a proposal for tho ex.hango of Univti’sity teachers and students 
between India and Australia. ^ 

Three Muslim Ministers of tho Punjab severed their connexion 
with tho Mu.^lirn League. 

Mr Amory, in reply to a question in the House of Commons, 
said : “Tho (ioverninent of India... are anxious to accord to corrospon- 
donts tho greatest possible freedom to transmit news and views on 
the situation in India.” 

In tho Bengal Legislative Assembly, an adjournment motion on 
tho order of tho Government banning tho Hindu Conference at Lora, 
Barisal District, Faridpur and Jessore for tho period from Juno to 
2 to 16, was admitted. 

At a Special Convocation, the Calcutta University conferred the 
honorary degree of D.SC on Dr. B C. Roy. 

The Government of India decided to grant a subvention of Bs. 
10 crores to the Government of Bengal, in view of the abnormal 
expeikditure they had to incur in combating the famine of 1943. 

The correspondence between Mahatma Gandhi and the Vioeroy 
was released for publication. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, a point was raised whether 
the provincial legislature was competent to impose a tax on agricul- 
tural incomq from lands issued by a Buler of an Indian Stato 
in BengaL 
8 
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The XJ* 8. Anoy authorities agreed to release on loan to the 

Bengd Government 10 motor tug launches, 10 “sea mules*' and 20 

wooden barges for use in connexion with the distribution of food 

in Bengal. 

The Maharaja of Parlakimedi, Premier of Orissa, resigned. 

The Government of India published a booklet, entitled “correspon- 
dence with Mr. Gandhi", containing letters exchanged between Mahatma 
Gandhi on the one side and Lord Linlithgow, Lord Wavell, Lord 
Samuel and the Home Department on the other side, during the 

period August 1942 and April 1944. 

The Budget session of the Bengal Assembly was prorogued. 

Twenty-seven Indian National leaders, in a joint manifesto on the 
food situation in India gave the British public a timely warning 
about the apathy displayed by the authorities at Whitehall, 
let. The Bombay Qovernment decided to dietribute cloth from th® stocks frozen by 
the Government. 

Sir George Schuster, ex-Finance Member, asked to atate his view (in London) 
as the whether guarantees and pledges shouid dennindt d of interned Congress 
leaders, said that he was able to appreciate tlie hiirden of responBibility which 
was resting on those concerned with the maintenance of law and order, but had 
confidence in TiOrd Wavell and hoped that, when ttic time came, the release 
would be granted without condition. 

Ind. Discussing India’s over population, the ** News Chronicle*^ (London) said: 
" The facts are appalling. Where, with us, cxi^ectatioii of life at birth is some 
62 years, in India it is 25 years. A third of the population is subject to chronic 
disease. A high proportion of it lives on the very verge of starvation 

The urgency of liidias economic needs makes it essential that the political 
deadlock should be ended. Tiidia will then be able to breiik the vicious circle 
of perennial insufficiency and want”. 

The Bengal Government’s declHion banning the Hindu Oonference, which it 
was proposed to bold at Lorn, Barisal, on :trd and 4th June, was strongly 
criticized by Dr. Shyama Prasad Hooker jee in a stutemont. 

3nl. A Press Note from New Delhi, said : * ,Sir ITslianath Sen has been appointed 
Chief Press Adviser with effect from June 3, 1944." 

Sir Ardeshir Dalai, Member-Designate for Post-War Reconstruction in the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council, in a Press interview in Boinbiiy, said : “ 'fhe object 
of the new Department of Planning and Development is to e,o-ordinale the various 
activities regarding post-war planning and reconsiruetion which are now going on 
in die various departments of the Government of India as well as under the 
Provincial Government." 

A proposal for exchange of University teachers and students between India 
and Australia to promote knowledge, understanding and goodwill between the two 
countries was made by the High ComniiHsioncr for the Commonwealth of 
Australia in India. 

Dr. N« B. Khare, CommouwoaUh UeUiions Member, Government of India, 
apeaking at an inter-communal meeting at Simla said : ** So long as the right 
of citizenship are based on religion there will be communal bitterness in the 
country, unless this mentality disappears from the minds of the people, all effort 
to bring about communal harmony will fail." 

4Ui. The All-India Ksbatriya Conference took place at Motihari. Sir Vijay, Pre- 
sident, referred to the Viceroy’s address at the Central Legislature and referring 
to the Oripps Offer said : " To say that the Cripps offer to India still holds good 
and yet to deliberately prevent steps being taken for our leaders getting together 
even for diacussion is a piece of political deception." 

5th. Malik Khizr Hyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab, in a statement at Simla, 
said: *' It is obvious that 1 have been expelled because I refused to accept 
Mr. Jinnah’i demands which sought to end a state of affairs accepted by Mr. 
Jinnah and the League lor mocje than six years." 

6tli. In the Bengal L^islative Afitsembly, a statement by Mr. Atnl Kumar and 
Mr. Jetindra Nath Ohakravato, explaining the reasona for their resigaatUm of 
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tll 0 office of Parliamentery Secretary, end e disoueeion wheite the debate on the 
Sioondary Education Bill which waa closed on May 25^ could be reopened were 
the features of the proceedings, 

!nie Mysore Represeotatire Assembly, which reassembled under the preridency 
of the Dewan, pars^ aq adjourn meut motion brought by Mr* K. 0« Bed<^ to 
raise a discussion on the difficulties caused by the woraing of the Mysore Paper 
Control (Economy) order, issued by the Gorernment. 

7th. Mrs. Rnkmini Lskshmipati, Vice-President and Mr* 0. N. Mnthuranga 
Mudaliar, Member of the Working Committee of the Tamilnad Oongress Oom- 
mittee. issued the following statement : '* We very much regret that the 
Commissioner of Police should lisve refused i^rmisstou for holding a Conference 
of Congressmen of the Province in Madras. Our idea waa to enable 
CoDgressmen from Andhra, Tamilnad and Kerala to meet together and to 
review the present political sitnation in the country, specially in view 
of the fact that Mahatma Gandhi ibas he'**^ released unconditionally.^ 

The Mysore Representative Assembly devoted the whole of the day to a 
general discussion of the Budget. 

8th. Three Muslim Ministers of the Punjab, namely, Mia Abdul Hm, Education 
Minister, Nawab Sir Mohammad Jamal Khan Leghari, Minister of Public Worka, 
and Maj. JSawab Ashiq Husain, severetl their connexion with the Muslim League. 

Mr. Amery. replying to an inquiry in the House of Commons whether he 
could make a statement on the renHorshif* of Press messages {leaving India, aaid : 
** The Government of India have informed me that they are anxious to accord to 
r‘orrespondents the greatest possible freedom to transmit news and views m the 
situation in India.*' 

Mr. Amery stated in the Commons, that the rationing of firewood tin Medrae 
City was a matter for the Madras Government and would not be ordinarily 
brought to his notice. 

Mr. Amery, replying to a question about rationing in India, told the Houae of 
Commons : *T)vor 130 towns and more than 2r),0t)0,000 people are now rationed." 

9th, In the Bengal LogisUitive Assembly, a non-otb'dal resolution recommending an 
inquiry into the working of the commuiiai rules relating to Government 
appointments was taken up. 

Dr. B. H. Moonjc, addrcNsing a public meeting in Madras, made an appeal to 
the Hindus to raise an armv of not less than ib.OCO.tX^ for the British* 

Nawabzada Khursid Ali Ivhati, Member of the Council of Htate, in a statement 
from Himla, congratnlnte*! ,M fik Khizr Hyat Khan. Premier of the Punjab "on the 
clear and unrquivocal inunnt i m which be has resisted the attempts of an 
alien authority to dictate th.e policy of his Provinc-c’*! 

lOlh. Dr. B. C. Roy examii ed Malia^ma Gandhi, (in Bombay), Dr. Qildert Dr. 
Vaidya and Dr. ihijjan wire preseiii. A bulletin w> a issued stating, "I find 
Mr. Giiiulhi Iv t!( r imw than I saw him at the Aga Khan palace before his 
release. His ftJuumic coioliiion still persiKtH.*’ 

The resignation from the Mnslirn I^eague of three Punjab Muslim Ministers 
was interpreted at i.ahorc as completing the break-up of the Unionists from 
the League. 

Iltb. A bulletin on Mahatma GandM's hralth, issued under the signature of Dr. 
B. C. Roy and 4 others said : ' Mr. Gandhi's health has improved although not aa 
rapidy as desired." 

Mr. Mumtaz Daulatana, General Pccprtary, Punjab Muslim League, in a 
statement defining the League's attitude towards the war effort, aaid : "Both 
for ideological and prscikal reaaoiiR the Muslim licague keenly and emphatically 
desires the victory of the allies over Germany, Japan and their satellltea aa 
early as |)08sible.^* 

Bir M. A. Muthiah Chettiar of Chettinad, presiding over the Silver Jnbilee 
Celebrations of the Madras Piecegoods Merchants' Association in Madras, said 
that for the adequate clothing of the people of the province, the textile industry 
should be organized on a long range policy with the resources of the province 
fully husbanded and with the establishment of more weaving mills. 

Nawabzada Ebursid Ali Khan, member of the Council of Btate, in a atatament 
from Simla asked : ''Mr. Jinnah and his lieutenants are at great pains to 
convince the world that the attitude of the Muslim Lea^e towards the war 
effort it vastly different to that of the Congreas. Theoretically this may be true. 
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But how does the offioitl attiitide of the Leeme towerde the wer neke aoy 
practical difference ao far aa affirmative contribution to the war ia concerned ?” . 

12th. In the Bengal Legialative Aaaembly, by 103 Totea to 73, an adjournment 
motion criticizing Government’a action in Buperaeding the Commiaaionera of the 
Howrah Municipality under the D. 1. Eulea waa defeated. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, an adjournment motion on the order of the 
Government, banning the Hindu Conference at Lora in the Bariflal District, 
Faridpiir, Khulna and Jeaaore for the period from June 2 to 16, was admitted. 

Mr. H. 8. L. Polak, writing in the Manchester Guardian^ said : “There are 
today many political leaders and not Mr. Gan hi and Pandit Nehru alone, who, 
siin^e the passing of the Natal ^'Pegging Act*’ last year in the face of the most 
energetic protests of the Government or India, have been asking with increasing 
anxiety whether India has a place of self-respect in the British Commonwealth.” 

18th. In the Bengal Legislative Council, an adjournment motion seeking to criticize 
Government action in banning the Hindu Conference which was to have been 
held at Lora (Barisal) on June 3 and 4 was deieated. 

The Nawab Bahadur of Dacca presided over a meeting of the Bengal Provincial 
Committee of the Majlis-i-Ahrar in Calcutta* A resolution was passed calling 
upon Mr. Jinnah to state categorically and unequivocally his attitude towards 
such political hooliganism as was directed against the Majlis-i-Abrar and 
warning him that his continued silence in this respect had already led to grave 
misundt-rstandlng in responsible political circles. 

14th. The University of Calcutta at a special convocation conferred the honorary 
degree of i>. so. on Dr. B. C. Eoy, His Lxcelleucy Mr. K. G. Casey, the 
Chancellor presided. 

Mr. J. M. Wadley, European Chairman of the Local Health Commission when 
he gave evidence before tbe Natal Indian Judicial Commission, said : 'Tf my 
civilization cannot stand against Indian or any otlier civilization on its own 
merits, if had better go under. The Indian cau have everything that I as 
a citizen am entitled to.” 

IStli. The Government of India decided to grant a subvention of Es. 10 crores to 
tbe Government of Bengal in view of the abnormal expenditure they had to 
incur in combating the famine of 1943 and in meeting other extraordinary 
changes. 

In the Bengal Ijfgislative Assembly, as many as six motions expressing 
no confidence in Mr. JB. P. Pain, Works and Communications Minister, were 
tabled. 

16th. Mr. Amery, answering «a question in the House of Coromous whether he 
would reconsider the question of the release of Congress leaders in view of the 
freedom enjoyed by Mahatma Gandhi, said that the release of Mr. Gandhi, 
which was ordered solely for reasons of health, had no bearing on the 

continued detention of Congress leaders Asked whether he would not reconsider 

the whole question. Mr. Amery replied : “Not at this momeut”. 

Sir Prafiilla Chandra Eoy, the eminent Bengali Scientist, died in Calcutta. 

In the Bengal JA'gislativo Assembly, the debate on a non-ofhcial resolution 
relating to the grievances of Muslims and scheduled castes about appoiuments 
under Government was resumed. 

Tbe Bengal Legislative Council, by 21 votes to 18, defeated an adjournment 
motion relating to the rice position in tbe S, E. coastal Districts of the Province. 

17th. The correspondence between Mahatma Gandhi and His Excellency the Viceroy. 
Lord Wavell, was released for publication. 

1 tb. A resolution was passed at a meeting at Poona by the Council of the National 
Liberal f'ederation which. made an appeal to the Government to release uncondi- 
tionally those Congressmen who had not been found guilty of violence, and to 
the Congress to treat the August Resolution as a “dead leader” and arrive at a 
working arrangement with other political pi^rties for the formation of a 
provisional national Government. 

Berious differences which had arisen within the Orissa Ministry were threaten- 
ing to develop into a ministerial crisis. 

19th. The Bengal Legislative Assembly adjourned as a mark of respect to the 
memory of Bit P, 0. Roy and decided to send a message of condolence to the 
bereaved family. 
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The Bengal LegislfttiTe Council pisaed a condolence resolution on the death 
di Sir P. 0. Roy and as a mark of respect, the House adjourned without 
teneacting any business. 

The Syndicate of the Calcutta UniTersity, at a special meeting adoptevi a 
resolution of condolence on the death of Sir P. 0. Roy. 

The General Secretary of the Provincial Hindu Maiiasabha, Mr. Al. N. Miner, 
in a fltatcrufiit f^aid : **Hindus view with alarm the dirvotions given by the 
Government of Bengal to Union Food Committees to consider cominniial 
repreiteiitation in Helectiug dealers in the scheme of rural rationing, thereby 
introducing a ratio of between MuHlims and non-Muslims. Any reservation 
of comnniiiHl percentage in the sphere of trade and commerce would cause in- 
calculable mischief to the Hindu Community.*' 

Inaugurating the Muslim Students’ Federation Conference which opened at 
Bawalpiiidi under the presidentship of ^'ardar Shankat Hyat Khan, ex-Minister 
of the ruiijab. Nawahzada Liaquat Ali K^an, General Secretary of the All India 
Muslim Ldiagno envisaged the complete ^idependeiice of liulia in which the 
10 crores of Munlims would be absolutely free *‘from the domination of the 
British and the U indue.” 

20tb. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, 11 members of the Ministerialist Parly 
croftsed the floor and joined the Opposition. 

Ill the Bengal Lfgislative Council, when consideration of the Agricultural 
Income-tax Bill, as panned by the Assembly, was resunnd, a point was raised 
whether tlie ])ri)vin(MHl legislature was comnetent to impose a tax on agricMluiral 
income from lands issued hy a Kuler of an Indian State in Beiignl. 

At a meeting of tlio Working Committee of the All India Majlis-i-.uhar held 
at Sialkot, a nsoliitioii was adopted which stated : ”the attitude of Mr. Jinnah 
ill regard to his demand for i’aktstan will nut lead him towards that, ideal. 
The non-Muslims and most of the Muslims are fed up with the vision of 
Pakistsfi ])rcHented by him.” 

2Iat. A Bengal ('ivil Sui>plics Department Press Note said : "At the special 
of the Governor of Bengal, the U. K Army aulhoriltes have agreed to 
release on loan to the Bengal Government 10 motor tug launches, 10 ' aea mules'* 
and 20 wtiodon barges for use in coiinexioti with the cliHtributiuii of fu(^ in 
Bengal.” 

'1 he Maharsja of Parlokiroedi, Premier of Orissa, resigned. The resignation 
folluacd an iiitervi 'w by the Maliaraja with the Govj rnor at Puri. 

A 7:5 pagf reply from Mnhaima Gandhi to the oflicial pamphlet entitled 
“Con. re.r*a Rospnimihiliiy for the Disturbances of August 11M2,” formed part of 
a booklet, of liTi |>aue8 was publi*-hfd by the (hA'crntnent of India, entitled 
‘*Coin‘r*pomiciicc with .Mr. <i»iullu”, containing leiters exchaugfd bctwien him on 
the one side and Lord i.inlitl gow. Lord Wavell, Lord ^^amuel and ihc Homo 
Ihparinitnt on the oiJn r HUie during the period August 1942 and A|>ril 1914. 

The licii^Md l,»girtlative An^.nihly rejuded, liy 119 votes to 109, a no-con fidoiice 
motion against Mr. B. P. Pain, Communii'ations and Works Minister. 

22iid, The Maharaja of Pailskimedi, Orissa Premier, who had ti-ndered his 
tesigimiion. isHUed the fnUowing statement : T lirl I should mcntiuti here 
that the difference between Pauiiit Godavaris Misra, Minister of EJucalion and 
myself wire of a fui)duin«mtal character. His ohstructioii to GoveriinunPa 
}H/li«*y of the progressive release of anti-Fascisi detenus, and holding of general 
electii.il for local bodies all over the province as well another iinpoitant inattera 
regiirdnig the day to day administration, provid intolerable and was quite 

contrary to the principle of joint reaponsibility of the cabinet *'Uiider 

these circumstances I trust the public will realise tbe necesaity of tbii 
step, as 1 feel that I would have failed in my duty to tbe country had 1 not 
acted as I have done.” 

2M. The Government of India promulgated an Ordinance providing for tbe 
constitution of a commission of inquiry to investigate and report upon the 
causes of the food shortage and subsiqoent epidemics in India, and in particular 
in Bengal, in 1943, and to make recommendationa for tbe prevention of their 
recurrence. 

The Budget eeesion of the Bengal L^islative Assembly was prorogued. 

f4lb. Mr. Reginald Bridgeman, opening the 8th annual Conference of Federation of 
Indian Btadeota’ Pieties of Gient Britain and Eire in l^ndon. 
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Mid : “Hm future freedom of Indio ii a condition of the freedom of 
the world, and this occupies the miDda of the British people today as much ae 
the desire for victory.** 

Malik Khizr Hyat Khan Tiwana, Premier of the Punjab, in a statement from 
Lahore, made an offer to refer the dispute between him and Mr. Jinnah on the 
eaiatence of the Jiniiah-Sikander Pact to the judgment and arbitration of a 
Muslim judge of the Federal Court or a mutually agreed Muslim Judge of one 
of: the High Courts. 

25th. Messrs A. K. Fazlnl Huq, Ktran Sankar Roy, San tosh Kumar Basn, 
Sbamsuddin Ahmed and Hem Chandra Sarkar and Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee 
stated in a joint statement that the circumstances under which the Bengal 
Legislative Assembly was prorogued on June 23, were of an unprecedented 
character. 

Pandit Godavaris Misra, Finance Minister and Mr. A. S. Khan, Revenue 
Minister interviewed the Governor of Orissa at Puri jointly for the first time after 
the resignation of the Maharaja of Parlakimcdi. 

Sheikh Mahomed Abdullah, Pr^^sidf^nt of the Jammu and Kashmir National 
Conference, addressing a meeting at Srinagar, declared ; "Kven if lakhs of Jinnahs 
come to Kashmir, they cannot effect any change in local politics*'. 

The dcarh occurred at Hyderat)iid of Mr. Bahadur Khan (formely Nnwab 
Bahadur Yar Jung), President, All-India States Muslim League and Hyderabad 
State Muslimcen. 

26th. Khwaja Sir Naziniuddin, Chief Minister of Bengal, issued a reply to the 
O^osttiori leaders’ sutement on the prorogation of the Bengal Assembly. 

Several repreHentations were received by the Government of India complaining 
against the drastic character of the Paper Control Order and about the difficulty 
in complying with the Order. 

27th. A Committee consisting of about .50 persons, including Mr. Nagindas T. 
Master (Mayor of Bombay), Sir Bhantidas Askuran (Sheriff of Bombay) & others 
was formed (in Bombay) to celebrate the Golden Jubilee of Mr. B. G. Horniman’s 
journalistic career* 

28tb. A Press Note stated : '*At the invitation of the Government of Bengal, Mr. 
L. K. Elmhurst, an eminent agricultural economist of the U. K., has arrived in 
India by air and has taken up a special post ;in the Bengal Ministry of 
Agriculture”. 

29th. 27 Indian National Leaders in a joint manifesto (from Poona) on the food 
situation in India, simultaneously giving the British public a timely warning 
about the apathy disftlayed' by the authorities at Whitehall, said inter alia : 
”We consider it our duty in the interest of the health and safety of the four 
hundred millions of India and the security of the major offensive base to draw 
the attention of the British Parliament and the public and of the United JNutions 
to the acute food situation and to ask them to prevail upon Whitehall to arrange 
in time to curry out the import programme recommended by the Food Grains 
Committee. We earnestly hope and pray that India may be spared the horrors of 

a second famine.” The statement was signed by the Rt. Hon. V. S. 

Srinivasa Sastri, Sir S. Radhakrishnan, Mr. Maliui Ranjan Sarker, Dr. Bidban 
Chandra Roy & others. 

Inquiries in political circles Indicated that the Viceroy bad turned down 
Mahatma Gandhi's request that either he should be allowed to contact the 
members of the t’ongress Working Committee or be permitted to disensB the 
entire question with l.ord Wavell with a view to convincing him and the 
Government of the bonafides of bis (Gandhiji^s) intentions. 



Notes on Indian History 

It hsB truly been isid that a History of India that remls the whole panorama 
of the vast milleuia of her distinctive life and civilisation iu its actual shape ami 
colour and due proportion and perspective, still remains to be written. The materials 
lur drawiiii; such a vast outline and making such a comprehensive and connected 
sketch are not yet io hand. A fairly definite outline and connected akeU^h which 
gives the promise of being some day developed into what is called ^scientific history'* 
has. however, been steadily emerging out of tlie mist that vcila the immensity of 
India's past— a mist which (thanks to the labours of the investigators) has 
perceptibly thinned without being as yet .H'tualiy lifted as far as one can now makd 
one’s incursion into the age that saw the of Budbism and Jainism iu India 
in the Sixth Century B. C. Beyond that theic is still only ‘^cosmic nebulae*’ reliovixi 
here and there by a few stray constellations of lucidly distinct historical (acts. 
These '*nebalse” have probably a depth and density to be measured only in terms 
of millenia* But from the position where we can now make otir historical 
prospecting, these vast remote dark spaces of Indian history recede and shrink sti<} 
fold up and, at last, look like a far-away blank, black spherule beyond tlie galaxy 
of human remembrance. 

Ancient Indian liialory is, apparently, **11111** of such gnpM and bluiiks. Beyond 
the time when Alexander the Great invaded the Punjab (IVJ6 l\, C.\ the ^.aiHctical 
Fyntem of detailed and authentic Indian history does not far extend. Th*re are too 
many unexplored blank epacea and iiiifornied. chaotic nebuhe beyond that time still. 
Hf giiining approximately with that period we are furnished, Hometimes in abundance, 
witii fairly iiuFtworthy material in the shape of con>einporary Greek teHtinioiiy bear^ 
iitg on Indian history^ and also, as time rolls on, with inscriptiunal and other kinds 
of decipherable and depeudable domestic evidence. Of course, an iinmeuse mass of 
"d(.cumentary*’ evidence and evidence iu the more or lens fluid, volatile stale of 
tradition, liercsay and foikdore (written or unwritten) have always lain by the side 
of the historian hitherto busy with his inscriptions, rtlatoa, coins, aricfacts and any 
corroborative evidence that may be forthcoming from ontside. And that mass of 
ancient Indian documentary evidence and tradition has, gencraily, lain neglected by 
his side. It has been, generally, of little htlp to him in rccoiiHtnicting, '4)11 
scientific lines*’, the missiiig skeleton of anciiiit Indian llisiory. It has been, 
however, of great use to the comparative mythologiai, plnloIogiFt and antbropologlFt. 

But even the historian who r^cika to ivconstrin i tpi Hciintific line the missing 
skeleton of ancient history, whether of India or of any other country, should do 
well to remember that the dry bones of the skeleton ho m»y have been able to pul 
together v\ili not be true, living hintoiy uiiIchs they can be made instinct with the 
touch of life which literature, art, tradition, ’myths’, folk-h^re, religious and aocial 
institutioiiF iu their earlier and later forms alone can give. From cuius, plates etc., 
we can bmld a possible or even firobuble frame-work of chronology into which we 
cHii put oi.r little hits of teHted facts accoiding to one pemsihie plan or other. 8nch a 
mosaic of dates and facts (mainly relating to dynasne Fiiccchr>ion, war und coitr|urHt) 
in nf course iiuportant as neersnary grouiitl>| hoi nf history. But it ia n(;t the com- 
ph .ed structure of liislory. It is not liistiny sa un organn* process of cvoliitiun. ho 
wc have to diatiuguish between structural or rnorphvih/gical history and organic 
''physiological” history. 

Now India has been so far poor in comparison with some other ancient count- 
tries like Egypt, Babylonia and China iu her "materials’* for wiiiing the first kind 
of history, and the available materials, as we saw, do not carry us much beyond 
the time of Biidha and Mahavira iu the Sixth century B. C. Kectntly, however, « 
veiy old and, apparently, a high order of cIviliHiitinii has been nneartbed in the 
Indus Valley in the Punjab and in Sind, which accoiding to current official 
beliefs, is of Summerisn pattern. The buried cities now discovert d bring to light 
not only very iutereatiog features of a civilisation thriving in the western part ef 
India in so remote a past (when the Iiido- 4 ryHnB had not, according to the common 
view, yet migrated into India), hut they even put into onr hands intpresting clues 
that msy eventually help us to unravel many of the riddlea of our Vedic/aud post- 
Vfdic history. The Tantrik cult, for instance, may have older and deeper roots in 
the soil India than have so for been granted or sus(>ected. Nothing contempora- 
neous with or earlier than the Indue Valley dvilisatiou hoe yet been unearthed in 
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other pirte of the eab-coDtinent. So the present trend of specnUtion it to regard 
the Indus Valley cirilisatiou as a short wedge driven into Western India— the 
whole of which was still at the low levd of aboriginal darkness (with the possible 
exception of some parts that might have risen to the Dravidian 'light* level)— 
probably by the races and civilisation of Sumer. 

We are still in the dusklaud of probabilities or even less than probabilities as 
to the dates, origin, early habitats and earlier forms not only of the Indns Valley 
bat also of the Dravidian s and Indo-Aryaii people. We do not know for certainty 
when and from where the Indo-Aryans came Into India. The fact of Aryan immi- 
gration into India itself, though generally accepted, is still disputed. And if immi- 
gration be admitted, we have, probably, to admit not one but several successive 
streams of immigration. Such theory apparently called for to account for some of 
the critical turnings and "sudden mutations’* in our ancient historical evolution, 
will lead to many uuexplorei} avenues of enquiry as to ages and dates, origins and 
characteristics. 

The Rigveda 

The Bigveda— the earliest and the most informing and instructive "documentary** 
evidence that we posscss—appears to set the stage amidst scenes which show the 
Aboriginal, Dravidian and Indo- Aryan factors fighting for supremacy first in the 
land of ‘five Rivers*’ and in the Ganges Valley, and then gradually, beyond the 
Vindhya Range which with its impenetrable forest mantle, stood as a barrier bet- 
ween Northern India (Aryyavatta) and Deccan. Gradually we find the aborigines 
cornered and driven to the hills and forests where their descendants, more or less 
Aryanised, still continue to live. In considerable parts they were also absorbed into 
the fold of Aryan society and culture. And in being absorbed they did not fail 
to impart some little part of their own character of the Aryan complex. 'J'here was 
not so much of racial or even linguistic fut>ion as of cultural assiniilation. The 
process of Aryanisation in language, culture, etc., has been a process admitting, 
naturally, of different shapes and degrees, leaving at the one end aboriginal races 
that have almost kept aloof from Aryan influence and having at the other others 
that have become part and parcel of the Aryan system, 'i'be Aryanisation of the 
Dravidian peoples, especiallv in religion, culture and civilisation, has been a much 
more perfected process. But on the other hand the Dravidian impress on the Aryan 
system is also in many places,.'deep and unmistakable. The Dravidian is co-ordinated 
or even subordinated to the Aryan but not lost in the latter. This power of assimi- 
lation of alien races and cultures without losing the individuality of its own essential 
Type or Pattern and without at the same time making the diverse elemeniB assimi- 
lated lose whatever is essential in them— has been a special characteristic of the 
Indo-Aryan race and culture-complex. This has meant organic unity or unity in 
diversity of a more fundamental and abiding nature than can, perhaps, be claimed 
for the political or national unity with which histories are commonly familiar. 
Bistoriaiis, accordingly, commonly miss the unity which lies deep and sees only the 
diversity which lies on the surface. lu*!ia to them is thus a veritable clmos of 
jarring elements of races, languages, religions, castes, sects and cultures which have 
never known unity before the days of the unitary political rule of the British. Of 
cours^ the introduction, in later times, of the bemitic religions— Muhammedanism 
and Christianity— disturbed to some extent the ages-loiig unity and balance of the 
Aryo-Dravidiau culture and social system in India. But even these elements were 
in the process of being slowly drawn into the sphere of influence of what we may 
call the genius of India. In other words, a slow but sure process of cultural 
asaimilatiou even of these "militant** factors was going apace. Buddhism, which had 
risen as a "revolt** against orthodox Hinduism— but yet as a revolt from within— 
and which dominated the situation in India for several centuries, ended in the land 
of its birth by being eveoltially absorbed and assimilated into the parent religion. 
Jainism and many other old or later ^revolts** have thus "squared their accounts’* 
with the same parent religion, and have been for many centuries living peaceably 
side by side with one another and with the latter. 

This power of assimilation and co-ordination in which all the componeuta 
make their own contributions and are permitted to live side by side as members of 
a commonwealth of cultures, has been the secret of the wonderful resisting and 
staying power of the Indian culture-complex agaiust such disintegrating forces as 
have smashed up many an old and glorious civilisation of the world. Aud it can be 
easily shown trom facts that this staying power has been in evidence not only in 
the realm of cuUaral contacts and impaots but also in that of social and political 
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ioTMioiii bef6r« «nd tfte Christ, 
? * Rarest j of fteU to imagine that Indian resistanoe his always been weak 
and luiort-lived and that each invaaiona are topically like the rmide of Malunud of 
Ussoi wbiob even swept away Indian armies ane kingdoms like cobweb or a house 
of cards. Before her final subjagstton by the Mahammadan Bower— and the final 
•ub]ugahon of the whole of India was anything like an aocomplished fact only lor 
a time during the reign of the great Mogul Emperors— -India oad been, it should be 
imrne m mind, a mighty Power and a Model of civilisation and culture for at least 
mrw thousand years. And it should be remembered further that when the Briti^ 
in India turned from trade to conquest (always with native help and allianoe) they 
bad to settle their accounts not only with Haider AH and Tipu Sultan in the South 
but mainly the Msbsratta and Sikh Powers which had risen on the mine of the 
Mahammadan Power in India. 

Ukitaet iKDuy Empirb 

But there were and still have been oilier factors which, to come extent, 

operated against Iiidis developing a compact 'and ooherent political and military 
organisation, except oecaaionally like, for inatauoe, the Great Roman Empire of ola 
or the Briiish Empire in modern times. We possess, apparently, no connected retroa* 

pect of the remoie past of which the Vedas, Epics and Puranaa speak. But as far 

as appearances go an unitary, centralised, Indian Empire waa the exception and 
not the rule. In later times also, an Empire like that of Asoka was not a common 
achievement. As we esid, India has possessed deen*isid cultural and institutional 
unity beneath all her diversities. India haa fought, and fought bravely, the 

integrity of her aacred Land, her sacred religion and tradition, and for their sacred 
visible Symbols and Embodiment. But she has rarely fought for the '^Btate" as 
such or an Empire as such. The spirit of her culture did not favour the formation 
and consolidation of Nationaliam in the sense it is commonly understood, and her 
basic institutions would hardly consist with many forms of centralised Htate control. 
The all-controlling and co-ordinating Principle was Dbarma (the Principle of Human 
Valnea and Conduct) rather than any Htate agency. Each village, for example, was 
a self-contained commune and autonorooua unit owing permanent allegiance to the 
reign of Dbarma and only tem|H>rary allegiance to any kingship that might function 
for the time being. Bo the village communes continued to live though kingdoms 
after kingdoms rose and fell. They were but little. affected by the accidents and 
exigencies of politics. 

Again, the spirit of Dbarma (which should not be translated at religion) baa 
definitely and systematirally favoured all human or even all-living values and ten- 
dencies aud a coamopoliian outlook, and baa opi»OHed militant aggressive, **predaiory**, 
nationalism. The old Upanishada are clear and courageoua in their eonception of 
those higher values ; and the Dharmashastras ( Codes laying down social and 
individual conduct) were lx>ld and consistent in their execution of those ideas. Later, 
Budhism and Jainism snd other **reforming'* moveroents hive tended only to stress 
such values as non-violence and fellowship with all men and all living being. These 
forces operating through the ages tended to produce in the Indian clasMi and maaaes 
a common dia|>oBition not quite favourable to the formation and consideration of an 
unitary militaiy state for purposes of offence snd defence. 

Of the immense bsck-ground of Indian History which is represented by the Vedas 
(Sambitss, Brabmsue, Aranyakas and Upanishdas), the various Butrss (or Digests) 
Philosophies, Epics (the Bsmaysns and Mabavarata), Puranas and Tantraa (our state- 
ment here is not anything like full), we posaesa (unless one is prepared to grant the 
claim of the Puranaa recently put forth in their behalf that they do contain mate- 
rials for reconstructing a fsirly connected chronological history beginning with the 
vtry^ earliest times) very little precise snd connected informstion for the purpose of 
writing a political history both copious snd correct ss to Iscts and their chronological 
order. But of the ideals and ideas, prsctices and iuatitutiona of the times we do 
poaaese a very full, informing and instructive presentation. And after all, what is 
real blatory but thia ? Bcbolars have been busy with their sketches and drawings of 
^e ancient orders and specimens of idess, beliefs, and practicea that existed in India. 
But oftener than not their reviews snd retrosr)ects bsve been msde from modern 
sundpoints, with modem notions, criteria and standards of testing facts and apprais- 
ing values. This has not enabled us in any jnst messure, to understand, much lest 
appreciate, a ewilisation (not confined to India but, possibly, resebing some of ite 
grestrat heights in this country) which was essentially of a diflerent kind, and cannot 
uterctore, b| fcprcscntcd as only the first unceitain and timid steps taken on the 
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totd whidh bat tbroagh a long, long xnarcb, at last brovgbt na to our present 
adfano^ stage. The ideology, plan and methods of that ancient ciyilisation we bare 
yet not seriously studied and rightly understood. Much of that civilisation we still 
regard, without understanding, as consisting of '^savage” magic. meaninglesB ritualism, 
**ibeological twaddle** and crude superstition. Bide by side with all this we find, 
however, the highest philosophy, deepest mysticism and pure ethics. There is also 
mncb that is of original and genuine value from the point of view of human 
material and mundane progress. This seems to us a curious medley of what is 
nearly the highest and what is about the lowest. But let us pass on. 

Coming to ^^historical** times we find that the invasion by Alexander the Great 
of India proves in the result to be little more than a brilliant raid. His victorious 
armies could only cut off a small slice of Nortb*Western India, and this little aliae 
the Macedonian would ingest, but could not digest. His steam -roller of conquest 
speedily developed “war-weariness** on the plains of the Punjab, and he had to go 
back only adding a bit of India to his vast Empire. He had won some of his 
battles in India, but it had not been an “easy walk-over** with him. 

ChandJiaoupta and Aboka 

After his death shortly afterwards, the vast Macedonian Empire practically 
went to piecea. Chandragupta, who became the king of Magadha, proved himself 
too powerful for the Greak invaders who had violated sanctity and integrity of 
the sacred Land of the Five Rivers. As the result of the formidable opposition by 
the armies of Chandragupta. a treaty was concluded between him and the Greek 
which made him the supreme, undisputed lord and sovereign of the Indian Empire. 
Megastbenes, who was sent by Beleucus as an ambassador to the court of Chandra- 
gupta, left a very valuable record ot the times, of the customs and morals of the 
people, and of the administration, which though unfortunately fragmentary, hears an 
eloquent, and admiring testimony to the high order of material and moral civilization 
attained by the Hindus centuries before the Christian era. And this high civilisa- 
tion was evolved in India not in isolation hut in commerce with other civiliaations 
that flourished in ancient times, such as the Babylonian, Greek, Persian and Chinese. 
Ohandragupta*B son was Bindusara who was succeeded by Asoka (269-231 B. 0.), 
who was undoubtedly, one of the greatest rulers of men holding their away for the 
material and spiritual goo<i of mankind. Numerous edicts and inscriptions record 
the noble and glorious achievements of bis reign which, in its later stages, left the 
bloody path of war and conquest and devoted itself to the much more noble and 
fruitful task of the moral and spiritual conquest and redemption of ourselves and 
our fellow-belng. With commendable cathi licity and tolerance, not seeking to 
impose it upon others by hie great imperial authority and power, he exercised that 
authority and power for the purpose of transforming Budhism, which had been 
more or less a local sect in the Ganges Valley, into one of the greatest and most 
mtent living world religions. Asoka’s reign is therefore rightly held to be an epoch 
in the history of the world. His edicts also show the man, his ideals and bis 
methods. But all this had not allowed or favoured the cement of the great iVIaurya 
Empire setting into the requisite hardness. Independent kingdoms like Bacteria 
and Parthia took their rise in the border land, and the Greeks renewed their 
incuraions. New races (the Yuen-chi) came in a surge of migration which swept 
all before them, and in the first century A. D. a considerable portion of the North- 
west India came under their influence. 

Gupta Dynasty 

Kaniska. who made Peshawar his capital, proved great as a ruler and as a 
patron and missionary of the Budhistic religion. Under him the Kushan Branch of 
the Yiien-obi reached the zenith of his power. But this power fell as another power 
in middle India rose—the Andhra dynasty. A peak like Amaravati or Ujjain would 
some time rise and shine in the midst of moving vastness of Indian waters. 
In the beginning of the fourth century the centre of political influence in India was* 
again shifted to Pataliputra in Magadha as the Gupta dynasty emerged into power. 
Samudragupta, who ruled for fifty years, and his son Chandragupta, greatly distin- 
guished themselves not only in war hut in the sphere of peaceful and fruitful 
administration, promoting general prosperity and giving liberal encouragement to art 
and literature, a glorious tribute to which was paid by the Chinese pilgrim Fa-hien. 
According to his testimony, their Empires were vast and their administration just., 
enlightened. Towards the end of the Fifth Century~~when the White Huns from 
Central Asia began to pour themselvea into India— the sun of the Gupta dynasty 
isl (during whose regime, it should be noted, there bad been n revival and 
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tfcwplnietion of iincieiit Brthinfinltin ond Brfthintiiieftl coUiire m crldeneed 
ttpdwiy by the literature of the Furene ; but thie rerWing proem irwi, rety 
largely, a procesa of quiet adaptation and peaceful aeaixnilation.) More than a 
century bad elat eed after the fall of the Oupia dynaaty before there roae another 
great and enlightened monarch who could emulate aith no mean eucceae the greateat 
of the Indian rulers in historical time~~Asoka. Emperor Harsha, who conaolidated 
hia authority practically over the whole of Northern India in the beginning of the 
•eventh century, waa famous equally for hia great prowesa. hia high intellectual 
attainmenta and for the broad catholicity of hia religioua outlook. An account of 
bit times baa been left by Ohineae, Hucn Tsiang by name. In that, India ia 
Btill painted in generally bright and even glowing colours. 

Mediaeval India 

After the death of narsba. and gradurliy with the emergence of India Into 
what may be called the mediaeval period, ^^'e conditiona which had made the 
political unification of India aoinetiroes possi: Ic in the past, nearly diaapi)eared, and 
India was thrown into a atate of political confusion and chaoa in which petty 
kir gdoros rose like muahrooma and constant internecine strife prevailed. Some 
outstanding figures like Vikramaditya would occasionally appear on the stage ; but 
Buch events were few and far between. In the ^^niith of India waa bring enacted a 
very interesting but involved drama in which the Aiidhias, Itallavaa, Chalukyaa and 
Cholaa were the )>riiicipal actors. Kashmere in the North. Kanaiij in the Doab and 
Bengal in the east were also alive with many vivid and vital scenes and events of 
political, cultural and social interests. Hut we shall not try to make a review of 
them here. One outstanding event in the confusion and complexity of the general 
Itidlaii situation whith deserves notice even passing was the rise of the Hspnit power 
moil which the mantle of the old caste Kshatrias (the warrior and ruling caste) 
fill and which was the chief op|>osition that the waves of Mahammedati invasion 
coming one after another ever since the iccond qiiartiT of the 7ih ceniiiiy, had to 
encounter and ultimately bear down. Oiizrat, Malwa, Ajmer, Kanauj and Delhi 
were the principal scenes of the new drama of Hajput asetndancy-a drama ao full 
of epiaodfB of aut»erhumaii Itravery. noble heroism and sarnfice for the sacred cause 
of religion and libiTty that they have ever since liverl in huntaii mi mory as models 
which future generntions of patriots in any country might well tiy to emulate. 
Qlumgb Kajtmt opposition was borne down in Northern India by the end of the 
twelfth century, Kajpiit bravery and the spirit that animated it stirvivtd the crash 
of ihe Hindu Empire of E'clhi and Ajmcrc over which Friihvi Kaj, the hero, the 
last of the Hindu tmierors, though not the last of the Hindu rulers had held ^ 
away. Bajput bravery and Hajput l<>ve d independence wire still factois to reckon 
with in the days of the great Moghuls— A kbai^ Jahangir, Shahjahan and 
Auiangzab. Col. Todd and aonit- olbets have tiariatid the story, and it constitutes 
one of hia proudest annals in the vast aichives of the Hindu glo.y in India. As 
to the conquest of Northern India by the Mahamiurdsns, it should he noted, the great 
prize was not very easily or quickly w« ii : that the fiiat Mahammidun impact waa 
ill ihe seventh century shortly after the )iassing away of the I'rophet, and a Maham- 
medan kingdom iu Northern India came into being towaida the end of the F.^tb. 
century. Even this did not mean either a complete or final atibjiigailon of India, 
and there is another thing to l>c notid. Hindu power fell not because its resistance 
waa weak and its bravery and heroism in the field was not. I>ackfd by adequate 
tact, strategy and discipline in diplomacy, ]rlsnning and preparation* 

The centuries of the mediaeval age in India were marked by a conspicuous lack 
of political unity and solidsriiy. Hut they were by no means unimportant and barren, 

It was not a '*dark" Age. Jn the Gu]ita period and in the centuries before and after, 
a marvellous process of social, cultural and religious reconstiuciicn was going space. 
The old Vedic scheme of social economv (involving ss it did the four Varnae of 
^^caate** and the four Ashrams or 'stage” of life) was lietng transformed through a 
proeesB of adaptation, assimilatioti and multiplication which made society more 
comprehensive and at the same time more complex. The influence of Btidhiam, 
Hellenism and that of Mongoloid racea also led to adaptations and assimiUiions, 
in many important directions in the older order of Indian customs and institutiona. 
The gradual assimilation of Budhism itself was a phenomfiion of the greatest import* 
Slice. The Vedic religion survived but it was transformed. 1 he l^iranss and Tautras 
renewed and gave a new expression to the Banataua l>harma. In tlie domain of 
literature, art (both useful and fine), science and mathematics, philosophy and 
netaphyaicB these centuriea were also productive of fruits that were and atill are of 
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tbe SMAteit interest end vslue. Greet poets like JECslidss end Bheveblinti, end greet 
Pkilosophers like Bbenkereeberye end Bemenuje end elso other pioneers end 
nesters in other fields formed e gelexy of men of genius end talents which showed 
thet en ege of politicel dis-equilibrium end confusion in Indie wee yet not necess- 
eiily en ege of cultural depression end darkness end social disruption. The soul 
of Indie could, epperentlyi function to its best edventsge inspite of her troubled 
polities. 

But whilst this was true for some time it could not be true for ell time* Her 
politics at lest began to tell on her constitution. We do not, howerer, propose to 
continue the story through the Msbammeden end British periods. The history of 
these periods is more settled end definite in features, end these are, generally, well- 
known. One special feature, which is not always clearly recognised and to which we 
should like to drew attention is this. From the twelfth century right up to the 
eighteenth, or even for some time later, the Hindu power of rerivel and regeneration, 
of initiation and execution was never like dead or even dying. Independent and 
often powerful kingdoms like Vijayanagar In the Bouth, those of Fratap, Bbivaji and 
the Peshwes in the west (we do not mention some others e. g. those in Bengal ) 
would now end then proudly lift their beads and challenge the authority of the 
great Moslem emporors. Under that authority, too, there flourished many great Hindu 
administrators, ministers, governors, generals and financiers. In short, during the 
Mabammedsn era. the Hindu genius was not at its best but it was not quite decadent. 

The Mabammedan Rule 

The Mabemmedan conquerors, again, from Mobamed Gbori who wrested the sceptre 
of the kingdom of Delhi from Pritbviraj after a first unsuccessful attempt, came to 
Indie as foreigners but tbev did not remain here as foreigners. Indie was the land 
of their adoption. Beids like those by Chengis Khan or Nadir Shah were rare and 
they did not represent the normal course of events. India suffered, and sometimes 
badly, no doubt, from the effects of the conquering ardour and proselytising zeal of 
some of the Mabemmedan rulers. But the great Moghuls were as much '^children of 
the soil’* as the humblest of the Hindu **heathen**. And this sharing together by 
the Hindus end Mussaimans of a common **heBrth and home” naturally tended 
to breed a consciousness of community of interests in both as India’s ofispring. 
There was steady ashimilatioii of the Semitic and Indo-Aryan cultures also and 
even a growing understanding and appreciation of one religion by the other. The 
religiona touched and even blrnded wieh each other at their highest points^e. g., in 
Bufism and Vedantic mysticism. They alto met and evolved a broad common 
^shrine” to which folk beliefs, practices and institutions would bring their united 
homage. Even a common dialect (Urdu or Hiudustbani) was evolved between ihe 
two in Northern India which gradually blossomed into a fine literature. The 
patronage extended by the Mohammedan emperors to Music, Architecture etc. was 
also fruitful of very fine result. India’s wealth atti acted the trade and commerce 
of the whole civilised world, lu fact, America or the West Indies waa discoverrd 
in an attempt to discover an western route to the Indian market, British, French, 
Dutch and Portuguese traders all came and scrambled for market, and eventually, 
for political power in India. It ia also worthy of note that even under the sway 
of such masterful monarchs as Bber Bhah, Akbar or Aurangzeb, the government of 
the country waa in the main decentralised, allowing provincial and local autonomy 
—down to the autonomy of the village units— to adiquately function. Even petty 
local chiefs— like Uie feudal lorda of the mediaeval West— never unlearnt the art 
of fighting and governing. Bo it waa always possible for a man of ambition and 
ability, like Bhivaii lor example, to evolve aanctions whereby he could implement 
his high political aspirations. It was the very large measure of local autonomy 
and local initiative that existed that rendered possible the rise of the Mahratta and 
Bikh Powers and also of the kingdoms of Hyoer Ali and the Nizam in the south. 
And British Power in India in its rite to paramounty found lu moat formidable 
rivals or powerful allies in them. 

The Bbitisb Bulb 

In 1599, during the reign of Qneen Elizabeth, tome merchants of London formed 
an association for the purpose of trade with India, and this association waa granted 
a royal charter of incorporation. At first this Company was purely a trading concern 
eatabliahing factoriea in the east and west coasts or India and in Bengal and adminis- 
tering its afiaira in the three *^presidenciea” which were at first independent of one 
gnother but subordinate to the Board of Directors at home* In course of tim 
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hoi^mr, chiefly with « Tiew to preeerrtiiK end ooneolidatins iti growing nod 
extiiitiTe titde in Indit, in the face of the French riTolry end intrigue end the 
previliiog politioel enerehy end unreet in the lend, it eetebliehed military garriaon 
of delenee which aoon became infolved in hoatilitiee that eaddled it with Writorial 
leeponaibilitiee. it fought eome deciaive battles in Madras and in Bengal, which 
raised a trading company to the status of a political Power in India. French 
intrigue failed and French riralry practically died down in India. One of the most 
dedstTe battles fought was the battle of Plasaey in 1757. The battle was won with 
the aid of faiihtul native battalions, and with the active or passive support of the 
generals and noblemen of the unfortunate young Nawab of Bengal. It is worthy 
of note that the path of British supremacy in India, and oftent ita influence and 
prestige abroad has been paved, amongst other things, with the consent, alliance and 
willing co-o|)eration of the Natives of India. It was so even during the critical* 
period of the Mutiny one hundred yaars after the battle of Plasaey. It was 
again so during the ‘^ordeal” of the last gre^'* War. Ihe machinery of administration 
by the East India Company was from time Vj time modified by Acts of Parliament 
(1773» 1784 ; and the Charter Acte of 1793 and 18:i3). By these a Governor-Ueiieral- 
in Council was made the supreme sdmitiistrative authority in India subject to a 
Board of Control at home. By the last Act, the Company ceaaed to be a commercial 
concern and became a political and administrative body only. After the8epoy Mutiny 
another Act was passed by which the Government of India was transferred from the 
Company to the Crown, and thenceforth the Governor-General was also the Viceroy 
of India. The functions of the Government of India are wide and ite resi>onei bill ties 
heavy. But its responsibilities are to the Crown and the Parliament. lthssiK*i rested 
on an elective popular basis. There have been legislative bodies, but itj* motions, 
resolutions and votes hsve not, except as regards certain matters of sec^ondary 
importance under the Act of 1919, a binding efleot on the Government. 

India’s contributions and sacrifice! in the Great War were great, but '^reward'* 
that came in the shai^ of the Parliamentary Declaration promising her a '^progressive 
realisation of responsible government”, the stages and times of which were to be 
determined by the Psrlisment slone was not comfortinic to her nstionsllst sspirstions. 
And the Government of Itidis Act of 1919, which is still in setusi function though 
it has been, apparently, broadened and amplified in some directions by s reemnt 
Parliamentary Btatute, did not meet the wishes or expectations of India. By that 
Act dyarchy or a kind of dual responsibility was estnoltsbed in the provinces, where 
the "nstion-building” subjects were ^transferred” to Ministers (not reS))onsible how- 
ever to the legislature), whilst the more important subjects, were ''reserved.” In 

£ ractice the transference of certsin subjects to Ministers ( who were appointed by, 
eld office under the pleasure of, and were responsible to the Governor ) meant little 
more than a complication of the administrative machisery which became, in conse* 
qiience, more cumbrous and expansive. The Central Government continued to remain 
unitary under the scheme. The legisistive bodies, both provincial and central, were 
expanded with non-official majorities, but this placed little power, for construction 
or even for obstruction, in the hands of the popular parties. Whilst the liberals 
proceeded to work the scheme, the main body of nationalist forces, ss represented 
by the Indian National Congress, would not first even look at it. Rut some time 
later, under the guidance of Mr. C. ii. Das and Pandit Matilal Nebru» a Hwaraj 
Party, analogous to the present Congress Psrliamentsry Party, was formed which 
entered the legislatures, both provincial and central, in telling numbers and by its 
obatructionist tactics caused not a little erobarraesment to those entrusted with the 
work of day to day administration. In some provinces it wss even sble to "wreck” 
dyarchy for a time. Generally, however, the system hss worked, though not sstisfsc- 
torily even according to official appreciation. We need not in particular refer to the 
unwelcome laboura of the All-White Statutory Btmon Commission, to which even 
the habitually co-operating Liberals refused to lend their co* 0 |>eration. Mesnwbile 
the Congress ideology was becoming bolder day by day, and the Lahore session 
adopted a resolution setting ss the goal of India complete Independence of Purna 
Swaraj. A campaign of civil disobedience followed to creste ' ssnetions” under the 
leadership of Mahatma Gandbi who has been really at the helm of Congress sflsirs 
since the early twenties. The Bound Table idea was brosched rather too late : but 
Mahatma Gandhi after concluding, what it known aa the Gandhi-Irwin Pact, joined 
the Conference snbsequently. The result of the deliberations of that body fell short 
of the Congress demand. And the Congress again withdrew its offer of ooH>peratioo. 
This wss forced on the Congress by ths way in which ths Britii^ rnling 
oUases uasd during ths Round Table Conference discussions India’s Internal 
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diff«tt&CM M an ezcnae for the fmslration of her political anbitiona. The 
*'Coi»nQnftl Award” of the British Premier Bsmsay MscDodsU tbit impirted i 
**vote value ’ to relifriout difiEereoces aud social inferiorities revealed the tactics of 
the An^lo-lndiaD bureaucracy. It was modified by the epic hut of Mahatma 
Qaiidbi BO far as the Hindus were concerned. But in its wider ramifications, 
it has stimulated separatist conceits and ambitioifs that in course of ^e last ten 
years have created a **civil war*’ mentality in the country where almost every creed 
and class has been organising themselves to capture political power in the name of 
their particularistic inteiests. It is well-known that Mahatma Gandhi wanted to avoid 
a fight BO soon after the Gandhi-Irwin Fact, ' This attitude wsb evidenced by the 
wording of his telegram to Lord Willingdoo sent on the 29th. December, 1931— 
’’whether you expect me to eee you and receive guidance from you as to the course 
I am to pursue in advising the Oongress.” Lord Willingdon rejected thta 
opportunity of cementing co-operation between Indian Nationalism and the 
enlightened self-interest of British Imperialism. The second Civil Disobedience 
Movement was the natural result which continuing for about two years— 1932-’34— 
prepared by repression the mind of India to receive the constitutional changes 
made by the Act of 1935. The genesis and the long-drawn processes of shaping 
this mauhinery were informed by a spirit of arrogant imperialism, ignoring at 
every step Indian self-respect. The imperial Government could not accept any of 
the suggestions made in the Joint Memorandum of the Indian delegates nominated 
by itself. The arrival of ‘‘provincial autonomy” changed in no way **a relationship 
that rests on conquest,” whose “sanction” was the physical might of Britain, to 
quote the words of the well-known British publicist, Mr. Brailsford. 

With the passage of this Act the ruling authorities hoped that they bad 
been able to so provide things that the men and women of India would remain 
satisfied with their enlarged electorates, from 70 lakhs to about 4 crores, and with 
the Ministries charged with the solution of “things that matter” — the problems of 
health, education and economic well-being with which are intimately bound up the 
life of the majority of the people. These problems of dirt, disease and ignorance 
could not be neglected any more without doing permanent injury to the body 
politic. The increasing recognition of this sorry state of afiairs joined to the 
increasing resentment with tiie pretensions of “external authority’*, felt by 
increasing numbers of Indians, created a conflict in the mind of India that waa 
reflected in the discussion of public affairs — a contradiction between the spoken 
word and the practice that sought to give it shape and form. The organization 
of the election campaign on behalf of the Congress was characterized by this 
contradiction. The purpose of sending Congress representatives to the Legislatures 
was declared to be to “combat” and to “end” the Act of which these were the products, 
the incorporation of the “Fhndamental Rights” resolution (passed at the Karachi 
[Congress, 1931), and of “Agrarian Programme” (accepted at the Lucknow Congress 
1936) in the Congress Election Manifesto <22, August, 1936) held the promise of 
relief through these Legislatures of the many ills— political and economic and social 
—from which the people suffered. Facing the Congress Party in this battle for votes, 

* stood the upholders of varied interests, communal and class, that under various disguises 
*aud with radical programmes on their lips tried to canalize the rising temper and 
the organized feeling of the country. In the election contest the Congress secured 
absolute majorities in five provinces— Madras, the United Provinces, the Central 
Provinces and Berar, Bebar, and Orissa ; it was the single largest party in four— 
Bombay, Bengal, Assam and the North-West Frontier Province ; in the Punjab 
and Sind Congress members were in a minority— a negligible minority. 

When their leaders were called upon by the Governors in the provinces to 
help him in forming the Ministries, they demanded of the Governors’ assurance 
that use would not be made of their veto and emergency powere, and that 
the advice of the Ministries would not be “set side in regard to their 
constitutional activities.'’ The Governors expressed inability to divest themaelvee 
of “certain obligations’’ which the Parliament bad imposed on them. Ensued a 
constitutional deadlock i the Assemblies were not called in seven provinces ; 
“interim ministries” were appointed to “conceal” this “breakdown” of the 
constitutional device, said Prof Berriedale Keith. For four months the controverey 
waxed and waned. As the statutory period for the convening of the Assembliea drew 
nearer, the (Government, “ultra-sensitive over quetiions of preetige”, yielded. 
Congress Ministries were formed in seven provinces ; in Bengal and Aaaam, in 
the Punjab and Sind 'eoalition ministries were functioning from April, 1937 ; the 
OoDgresB Ministries from the iMt week of July, 1937. The refusal of the Congresi 
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to totortein tlM idea of allowing ita mambera to enter into coalition eren aa the 
prdoBiinant partner, aa it wu poaaible in Bengal and Aaaam, enabled Muilim 
oominnnaliat Mintatriea to be aet np in theae two provinoea whose activities helped 
to mrk havoc with the deeenciea of civilised life, to infisme the bitterness of com* 
muaal feeling and weft its poison all over the country. The lowest depth of this 
degradation was reached when outbursts of arson and loot in the city of Dacca and 
the conntry-aide within the diatriot occurred during 1941. The device of the '^Gom* 
nunal Award** has been working towards Its logical end. 

The India Aet of 1935 had a federal scheme to introduce. A sort of Diarchy 
was contemplated, and vast areas of power in the administration were withheld 
from the people’s representatives ; the nominees of the rulers of the Indian States 
were given a disproportionately big representation in both the upper and lower 
houses of the Central Legislature. I'M Reserve Bank and the Federal Railway 
Authority were instances of the former . ^‘^nd the ao-called States* representatives 
were so many ’’pocket-boroughs’* under ihe command of the external authority 
lepreaented by the Qovernor-General. These and the industrial and commercial 
and political Safeguards” with which the Federal Scheme bristled reiwlled public 
opinion in India. The majority of Muslim t>oliticiana were afraid of a central 
Oovernment where tlieir communaliat politics will keep them in a peri)etual minority 
and where they were not prepared to play their part in politics free from narrow 
appeals to ereaal and class conceits and ambitions. The rulers of the Indian States 
were reported to be trying to press hard bargains in their negotiatiuns over the 
’’Instruments of Accession” both in their relation with the ’’Paramount Power” and 
in their apprehenaiona of the rising tide of democracy in their own t^tates. for two 
years Lord Linlithgow was kept busy smoothing all this opposition with 
ilia utmoat diplomacy when in September, 19B9, the World War II of the 20(h 
century burst upon the world. 

India was declared a belligerent by the Qovernor-General without even the 
pretence of consultation with the Central liCgialature. I'hia was regarded aa an 
insult to Indian aelf-reapect ; it exposed before all the world the unnatural 
relation that subsisted between India with her 40 crorea of |>eO[>Ie and Britain 
with her 5 : it ex)H)eed the hollowness of the slogan raised by Britain that ahe 
waa being forced into the present war for the defence of dcmoc^rscy. The declaration 
wsB no panic measure ; the ground had l>eeii prepared for it h\x months earlier by a 
new Section— Section J26A— in the Act of 1935 securing to the CVntral Government 
of India ’’essential powers of directir n and control” over the Provincial Govern- 
ments when an emergency due to war was proclaimed by the Governor-General 
under Section 102 of the Act. 'J he emergency )iower granttd by this latter Section 
bad been given to the Central legislature elected on a wide popular fraiichiae, 
whereat the new Section empowered an Irreaponsihle Kzeciiiive with power to **give 
direction l a Province as to the manner in which the exccutiye thereof la to he 
excrcterd.’* The majority of the Provincial Ministries raised objections to this 
* invasion by the (vntie on the aid ere of aiithoriiy ronferrrd by *!«* Act on ti e 
Provinces.” Technics lly the British Government might batie been right. But in rela- 
tions like those that subsist between India and Britain legal and constilutional 
correctitude does not filay a helpful hand. 

The actual outbreak of the wsr did not ease the tension between Indian 
Nationalism and British Imperialism. The Indian National Oongreaa voicfd almost 
universal Indian feeling when in a statement issued -on the 14 September. 1939. 
it called upon the British Government to declare their ' war aims in regard to 
Democrary and Imperialism and the New Order that it envisaged ; in particular, 
bow these aims are going to apf»W to India and to be given effect to in the 
present.” Such a dcclaratirm, aaid randit .Tawharlsl Nehru in a message to the 
London Daily Chronicle, will be able to "make the people of India cnthiiaiaatic 
for • war which waa not tbeira.” The Congress invitation to the British 

Government was internstionsi in its Import. Dissstisfaction with the vague 
geiirralitica of Britiah politicians that found expressii.n even in the atatementa 
of British leaders of thought waa a proof Uiat these "war aims” needed 

clear alatement. Other organisations of vocal Indian cT-inifii— the Mualim 
l..eagoe, the Hindu Mahasabha. the Jamiat^ul^Ulema^i-Hind-^ihe organization 
of Muslim divinei of India, for inttance— were in their statementa aa inalstent 
on the clarification of Britain's war aims and their application to the peculiar 
conditions of India. Up to now, (1942), the British Govfrnmfnt baa not been able 

to aatiafy any party in India, to set up a Central Governmert at Delhi-Simla that 

would enlist the edl-reapcct and aell*mtereBt of the country on the aidd of this 
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wtr of eontlnenti and oceana. Tliia failure had led to the realgnation of eight 
of the eleren Provincial Miniatrica of the country^Bombay, Nadraa, Central 
Provincea A Berar, Oriai^a, Bihar, Aaaam, the United mvincea, and the Nortb-Weat 
Frontier Province. Two of tbeae have atnce been revived— Oriaaa and Aseam — 
carrying on a pale initattOD, of ‘'Provincial autonomv’*— under the rule of the 
military bureaucracy in India whom thia ‘'world war** haa p*ac€d in thia dominant 
poaition. 

Apart from thia argument between Indian Nationaliam and Britiah Imperialiam, 
the varioua eleroenta in Indian compoaite life have not ahown that unity for enda 
and meana that would have wreated political power from unwilling handa. The 
**Pakiatan** claim of the Miialim league demauda that aieaa where the Mualima 
happen to be in a majority ahould be conatituted in sovereign “Independent 6tatea.’* 
This claim has been recognized by opinion in India and in the wide world outside 
as a thread to the unity aod integrity of India. Confronted by such a situation 
the British Govern ment stands in anxious helplessness. Priding itself on its concern 
for minorities it finds itself coercing the majority at every step. Since the 8th 
August (1940) proposals of Lord Linlithgow for the enlargement of this Executive 
Council, there nave been two enlargements thereof till to-day it consists of' eleven 
Indiana and four Europeans inclusive of Hia Excellency. This increasing 
*liidiauization** and the “Draft Declaration*’ brought by Sir Stafford Crippa on 
behalf of the British Cabinet in March, 1942, have not for divergent reasons 
appealed to any responsible party In India. Japan’s startling success in Burma, 
in Malaya, in the Phillippinea, In the ‘ Dutch East Indies, the failure of 
Britain, the U. 8. A. and Holland to stand up to the far-flung Japanese 
aggression have brought down their prestige in the market-place of world affairs. 
And the peoples of these along with those of India have reasons to be 
apprehensive of their future. A sense of frustration appears to be 
oppressing the minds of the men and women of India. It is not fear of 
Japanese invasion alone that is responsible for this state of things. The 
evacuation orders on people living in the coastal areas of the country have disturbed 
and disrupted their habits of life ; practically no arrangements have been made on 
behalf of the State for life in newer places and surroundings for hundreds of 
thousands of men, women and children } the orgy of profiteering in the necessaries 
of life ; the incompetence of officialdom in face of these anti-social activities— all 
these, the latter two specially, have spread a feeling of helplessness In the country. 
This mentality has been affecting, however indirectly, the “war work*’ that was 
to repel the enemy and wrest victory from his grasp, Biiice the “Mutiny** days 
eighty five years back the certainties of existence for the people of this continental 
country have not been so rudely shaken as during the first six months of 1942. 
The break-down of the machinery of civil administration in Malaya and Burma have 
sent more than five lakhs of refugees to India— men and women of India who had 
made their living in those countries. This has also added to the confusion of the 
times. 'I'hese betokened changes for which the minds of the people bad not been prepared. 
This unprepared ness has created difficulties both for the rulers and the ruled. The 
Japanese occupation of the Andamsn and Nicobar Islands in the heart of the Bay 
of Bengal, the advance of Japan’s hosts towards India's north-eastern borders, the 
hurried defence arrangements set up in the eastern districts of India— all these 
signs and portents confront us. 

But it is not all dark. In our neighbourhood China has been showing how 
disippointments are to be faced. 8he alone has been showing for five years an 
unbeaten front against Japan, And the visit to India of Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-Shek and Madame Chiang Kai-Shek in February 1942, has been interpreted by 
all as bringing a message of hope to an India divided against itself and preparing 
herself to fight against imperialism within and aggression from without. This visit 
will remain a land-mark^ in India’s recent history. The United States of America 
has sent to India her armed forces across ten thousand miles of the waters of 
three oceans to sustain the cause of the United Nations. India, kept unorganized 
In the modem arts of war and peace, unequal to meeting the challenge of inter- 
national anarchy, is thankful for such friendliness. But she is not quite happy 
with this arrangemeot For, she remains a debtor both materially and spiritually. 

As we send this volume to the Press, we have been passing through an 
experience of administrative incompetence and greedy exploitation by manufacturers 
and merchants creating conditions of famine in the country. Millions have died 
of hunger, of diseases that accompany and follow malnutrition. The year X943 
will be remembered for long years lor this cata atrophe. 



India in Home Polity 

In the disousaion on the *"Home Polity" that haa found a place 
in the last two volnmea of the *^Indian Annual Begiater"* the famine 
that devastated Bengal during the latter half of 1948 
Cfdeaef fanlDe and the early months of 1944 occupied a major 
in India Xhe economic deterioration in India that has 

been one of the obaraoteristios of British rule during 
about the last one hundred and eighty-five years erupt into the 
attention of the world in a cyclic order, during the middle and end 
of every hundred years, according tr a British author who has been 
quoted in Vol. I of 1943 of the ''Register*** Within living memory 
we have had the famine that killed off about 2 orores of people 
during the closing years of the 19th century. William Digby dedicated 
bis book — ^'Prosperous British India*'^to the memory of these men 
and women who had "died in vain*' And within about fifty years 
of that catastrophe we have had the famine in Bengal — the result of 
the accumulation of the forces of disintegration of the norms and 
forms, the patterns and habits of the people's life. During previous 
regimes also there had been famines due to failure of rains and doe 
to difficulties of transport arrangements that could hurry food grains 
from surplus to deficit areas. Men, women and children had died 
in their millions. But in the middle of the 20th century, with the 
most developed of communication facilities at their command, the 
Administration in India was caught napping in taking measures that 
could halt the worst developments of scarcity created by war profiteers 
under the distinguished patronage of the bureaucracy that is said to 
be the "steel frame" of the progressive government of India, the 
pride and charter of British imperialism. 


Fsilure of 
Ministry A the 
horeaiierscy 


In these two volumes of the "Indian Annujil Begister" we have tried 
to explain the many causes, personal and impersonal, that created 
conditions of famine in various parts of the country, 
in areas as wide apart as Malabar, Cochin, Travanoore 
and Bengal. Wo do not propose to re-open the 
controversy as to the contribution of British policy 
and British smugness towards making Bengal the scene of the recent 
famine, and why the Bri^jiah dictators at London and New Delhi 
allowed the Ministry of Sir Ehwaja Nazimuddin to make the campaign 
against the famine such a pitiable failure. In the last volume of the 
"Begister" we have traced the constitutional incapacity of this Ministry 
confronted by a social disintegration that demanded the single-pointed 
devotion of rulers of men. The Ministry could not rise up to the 
occasion because it had a more limited purpose to serve — to satisfy the 
material needs of its political supporters, to endow with legality the 
nefarious profiteering «of members of the Muslim League into whose 
hands were placed ,^ar contracts or contracts for the procurement of 
food grains in t^j gift of the Oivil Supplies Ministry of BengaL It 
has yet to bej ^own why the Bengal bureaucracy manned by 
''extremely brillijent members of the Indian Oivil Service", to quote 
the words of Mr« Fazlul Huq, failed to scotch this evil, to hunt 
out the patyqpg of jobbery* corruption and nepotism that had beeomii 
10 
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80 mapant in Bengal. We have a feeling that they could not be very happy 
with regard to the way in which the food situation had deteriorated 
in the Province. But somehow and somewhere this break-down of 
the administrative macUnery got involved with the prestige and 
honesty of British rule in India. And the bureaucracy headed by the 
Secretary of State for India bad to be on the defensive, to try to 
justify before man and God this failure of Britain in India. 


In no other way can one interpret the sensitiveness of British 
bureaucrats to criticism, Indian or non-Indian, of the story of shame 
spread over Calcutta and Bengal with all the world 
■ensitlve^ess to .witness. World war II of the 20th century had 
eritielsm brought to the shores of India men from the United 

States of America as modern crusaders in a fight 
against the "Imperial Way" of Dai Nippon, Great Japan. And their 
conceit as members of the "United Nations," charged with the high 
destiny of uplifting the "lesser breeds" of the human race — the yellow, 
the brown and the black — received a cruel shock as they came face 
to face with the suh-human conditions under and amidst which men 


and woman lived in a country whose rulors belonged to the Anglo- 
Saxon race. Members of the British bureaucracy in India could not 
be happy with this exposure. And in every criticism of their ways 
specially in the U. S. they scented anti-British feeling, the jealousy 
of the world with the good fortune that has made Britain the 
exampler of all the progressive nations of the modern world. 


This super-sensitiveness could be illustrated from any number of 
instances. One of these deserves notice. On the 9th of November, 
1943, at a ceremony held at the White House, the 
A ease official residence of the President of the United 

In point States of America, was signed the Charter of the United 

Nations^ Belief and Behanilitation Administration that 
was to afford relief to peoples in war-scarred countries and to set 
them up again in decent conditions of life* Representatives of 44 
United and Associated Governments signed the Charter. The original 
purpose was to limit the relief and rehabilitation operations to coun- 
tries that bad suffered from the marches and counter-marches of 
invading and retreating armies, where battles had been fought 
or lost, where crops had been destroyed, houses burnt, and men, 
women and children driven from their homes to seek and find 
shelter amid unimagined conditions of squalor; and destitution. This 
plan would have limited relief to North Africa, to the continent 
of Europe, to China, and to the islands in the Pacific. But India 
became the base of operations against Japan, ^^d as a result there- 
of Bengal fell within the war zone, and owin^^. to measures under- 
taken by the late Sir John Herbert, the Governor of Bengal, her 
economic arrangements were disrupted. This disti^ ance of the danger- 
ously poised life of the Province was the immediB cause of the 
famine that has disintegrated the social life of abocj^^six crores of men 
and women, causing the death of more than three ^ndllions of them 
and leaving as many millions wrecked in body and mllid, the objects of 
public charity. When the United Nations Belief add Rehabilitation 
Administration was set up the question was quite naturally asked in 
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Bidift whothar or . not the ^mine-Btrioken people in Bengal, in 
TfOTanoora, Cochin, Malabar, Orissa and certain areas in and about 
Bijapur in the Bombay Presidency could expect or were entitled to 
help irom this international fond, specially when India was an original 
member of this institution and contributed her share of oontributions 
to finance its work. To this question there appear to have been an imme- 
diate response from the United States. Its Congress, the Senate and 
the House of Bepresentatives. — passed on the 25th January, 1944, an 
amendment to the main resolution expressing acceptance of the 
principle and policy of the United Nations Belief and Behabilitation 
Administration. 

**Id expressing its approval of this jo ^ t Refolulion, it is the recommendation 
of the Congress that in so far as funds and IsciliHeH any area important 

to military operations of the United Nations ahuh is stricken by ismine or disease 
may be included in tienetiia to be made available by United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration.’* 

This resolution of the Congress of the United States, if aooepted 
by the United Nations, will bring oases like those of Bengal, of 
^'distress in India's mainland" within the sc^pe of 
RebablUtaUon Belief and Behabilitation Administratton. This 

Administration the hope that was expressed in the Central 

Legistlative Assembly on the ocoasion of the discus- 
siou raised over the resolution moved by Sir Asizul Huque, member 
for Commerce and Industries and Civil Supplies in the Qovernor-Oeneral's 
Executive Council which was worded as follows : 

**'riiat this Assembly approves the United Nations Relief and Rehabililation 
Adniiiiiatratioii Agreement signed at Washington on the 9th November, 1943.” 

To this resolution two amendments were proposed, one that the name or 
names of the representative or representatives of India who will 

serve on any body conneoted with the Belief and 

C onment of London Behabilitation Administratiofi be submitted to the 

*‘Eeonomisr Central Legislature of India ; the other was 
couched in the words of the U. 8. Congress resolu- 
tion. Sir Aziziil could not accept on behalf of the Qovemment the 
the first amendment ; he accepted the second. Bnt during the discus- 
sion on this resolution Mr Khitish Chandra Neogy brought to the 
notice of the Assembly and through it of the country bow the 

resolution of the U. S. A. Congress was interpreted by a section of the 
British Press, how for reasons that can be easily understood the 
ruling classes of Britain were found to be feeling very uncomfortable 
over the interest shown by other countries in the victims of famine 
in India ; they somehow felt this interest to be a criticism' of their 
administration of India* The U. 8. Congress bad passed the resolution 
on the 25th of January, 1944, and in the issue of date January 
29, 1944, there i-)peared in the well-known London financial weekly, 
IhB BconomisU i following comment : 
ie 

”This (ameodi mt) is interpreted in America ss a reference to India and aa 
•ueb it would be ci trary to agreementa reached at Atlantic Oily. Probably, It ia 
to iome degree an r,%pression of anti-British and pro-lndiao feeling. 

In the amendment, moved in the U. 8. Congress and accepted by 
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itf tbeze was no specific reference to India. It xnjght be that in the 
speeches made in support of it India was referred to, 
AMilea’s know- the case of Bengal had been brought in to illustrate the 

lo^ of India point stressed in the amendment. The London weekly 

that represented the *big business' of Britain scented 
in this reference a bias in favour of India, a prejudice against 
British ways in India that in the middle of the 20th century cOuld 
drive the people of Bengal to starvation and death. The tales of 
famine in India during the British period were not unknown to 
Americans. Along with elephants, snakes and Bajas, famines had 
appeared in the pictures of India in American minds. ^*Mark Twain*' 
had high-lighted these, for his people in his book — 'Innocents Abroad." 

*Tbere is only one India ! It ta the only country tha^ has a monopoly of 

f ;rand and imposing specialities. When another country has a remarkable thing, 
t cannot hare it all to itself— some other country has a duplicate. But India— 
that is different. Its marvels are its own ; the patents cannot be infringed, imita- 
tions are impoasible Famine is India’s speciality. Khewhere famines are small 

inconsequential incidents— in India they are devastating cataclysms ; in the one 
case they annihilated hundreds, in the other millions.” 


The paradox that is India in the context of modem life described 
by this American humourist in language of overstatement was accepted 


"Innocents 
Abroad” gave a 
tme story 


by the American public with a sense ^ of incredulous 
amusement. But when American men and women 
were brought by fate and a total war to the shores 
of India and they were confronted with sights of men. 


women and children roaming over the country, in the streets of 


towns and cities, in the City of Palaces — Calcutta — in search of food 


and dropping down to die from long-continued mal-nutrition, they 
could realize for the first time in their life that "Mark Twain" was 


not a master of paradoxes alone, that behind his words lay something, 
certkin conditions of life that was no credit to society in India or 
to the Government that was an ally of the United States of America 
for the establishment of the "Four Freedoms" — one of which was 
^'Freedom from want." It was not difficult for them to understand 


that the famine in the midst of which they had to move, live and 
have their being, themselves immune from its ravages, was no sudden 
outburst, but the result of a long process of maladjustment in 
economic life which the State had neglected or ignored or did not 
realize the significance of- Therefore their startled revulsion against 
these scences of degradation of human life, of nakedness and shame 
was unmistakable, though it might not have expressed itself in any 
language of disgust owing to their peculiar relation with the representa- 
tives of the ruling power. It is known that four members of the U. 8. 
^nate visited India on a tour of inspection of the life of their own 
soldiers stationed in India, and that their angry comments on the 
break-down of civilised life which the famine symbolized resounded 
through their land, and created opinions that were not quite compli- 
mentary to British methods of administration. It was the appreciation 
of this fact that drew the criticism of the London BcmomM on 
the Senate resolution. A guilty conscience made the ruling classes 
of Britain sensitive to any reference, however distant, to India. 
Otherwise, it is difficult to understand- why the Economist should have 
reacted to the resolution of the Oongress of the United States in the way it did. 
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% episode mealed that iDdo-Biitisb relations have a bearing on 
intar^national affairst and the attempts of the British Government to 
keep India in a glass-house of their own manufacture will 
Brllliai propaganda fail igncminiously as it has already done Bpeoially 
to misloMi ng famines and pestilences demonstrate the failure 

of British rule to initiate those measures that can 
improve the material life of the Indian people. The contradiction 
between promise and practice that characterir^os the two-oenturles old 
history of the relation between India and Britain cannot any longer 
be hid behind platitudes. The accidental presence of U. S. men and 
women in India has high-lighted it .'tr all the world to see. This 
could not be comfortable for the rulii:^ race. And their propaganda 
machine in the U. 8. has been striving to remove the impression of 
inefficiency in British administrative machinery that has been created by the 
Bengal famine and pestilence. We do not know, we are not allowed 
to know what American observers have said with regard to these two 
developments in Bengal, nor do we know bow British propagandists 
have been countering the American version of Britain's failur > to 
create modern conditions of life in India during these oenturies. 
Through hints and suggestions now and then finding place in the 
American Press we can learn that the public there have become 
critical of British professionst and appreciate the political entangle- 
ment in India that has halted British attempts at fighting suoh oatas- 
irophies as the famine of 1943-'44. In the October, 1944, number 
of the New York magazine — Asia and Americas — an organ of inter- 
national fellowship — appeared words in course of a pre-view of the next 
month's contents that went to show that increasing sections of the 
Amfrican public were growing aware of the mind of the ruling classes 
of Britain as it was reflected in the comments of the London Economis: 
quoted above. Said the New York magazine : 

‘India continues to get shabby ireainient from Am^ricsns who follow the lead 
of British imperialism rather than the noble deroocrsry of the |)e(>ple of England* 
Before this issue appears, the facts may have come out about the niggardly and 
furtive handling of American relief for the victims of tiie famine lu Bragal— 
in spite of the best efforts of the Indian Famine Relief Committee and the American 

Friends Service Committee 'I'he same sort of attitude appeared at Bretton 

Woods where the American delegatee voted against India's demands ** 

This cryptic comment of the American monthly does not come to 
us as a surprise. We have known for years that there have always 
existed links of kinship, material and spiritual, between 
ruling classes of these countries. In successive 

Britain volumes of the Annual Register since 1940 we have 

tried to trace these, and as these influence political 
and economic conduct. To the world at large Britain and her 
Dominions except Eire and the United States of America present a 
united front. The present war has brought out this fact in vivid 
colours. So there is nothing surprising that the United States with 
her responsibility as leader of the **United Nations" should have agreed 
to the the British line in the application of the *' Atlantic Obarter" 
dauses to India, thereby rendering illusory ail their deolarations 
about justice and equity between nations. And if even in such matters 
as faminet pestilence and relief work to mitigate their depredationef 
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palitical entiaoglements create dijficnlties, we can only accept these as natural 
human failings. It is rare for human nature to rise above credal 
and social affinities when justice places such a choice before men 
' and women. This rarity is illustrated in the conduct of the men and 
women associated with the magazine — Asia and the Americas — who 
have dared to be with^ the minority in their fight for India’s cause. 

We inust. however, return from the digression that political 

considerations have bean playing with matters that do not generally 

have any political reference or significance. But un« 
British rule and fortunately for India even famine and pestilence have 

India’s poverty ^ place in the context of her political subjection. In 

the last two volumes of the Annual Register (1948) 
we have attempted to understand and explain this broader aspect of 
the break-down in the decencies of civilized life that drew the world’s 
attention to the nature of administration that Britain has been main- 
taining during the last one hundred and eight-seven years. We do not 
propose to go over that story in this volume. Within twelve years of 
the Battle of Plassey (1757), vicftory which made Britain ruler 

over vast Provinces in eastern India there was a famine in 

Bengal and Bihar that caused the death of ten millions of men, 

women, and children, one third of the population of the Province of 

Bengal as it was then constituted. There was failure of the monsoon. 
But the real reason was the process of exploitation to which the 
people had been subjected. This was brought out by the late Dean Inge 
in his Outspoken Essays in the following words quoted from the 
Chapter entitled — '*Tbe Future of the English Bace,” that traced the 
growth of Britain as the leading country in world. 

**The first impetus (to the ifidustrial revolution in Britain) was by the 

plunder of Benf 2 ;al which, after the victories of Clive, flowed into the (.ouutry in a 
nroad atream for about 30 years. This ill-gotten wealth played iho same part in 
•timulaiing England's indubtnea as the **five miliioiia” exiorltd Iruiu France did lor 
Germany after 1870.” 

This catastrophe almost at the threshold of Bri^sh rule over 

India set the characteristic pattern of administration-cum-exploitation 
that we have become familiar with. The famine of 
Dltroptlonol 1943-’44 and the pestilence that followed it are de« 
India's Industries velopments that are implicit in the system that 

Britain has introduced into India. We have seen 
why more than 22 major famines should have broken out in our 
country. The progressive deterioration of the economic life of the 

country caused by the decline and death of the industries that 
sustained the simple life of the millions in India in health became 
inevitable when British rulers used the arm of political injustice to 
advance British industries, when the Parliament of Britain passed law 
after law imposing heavy duties on Indian manufactures, almost pro- 
hibiting their entrance into Britain and other European countries. These 
steps drove to agriculture the craftsmen who had their arts and crafts 
to earn a living for themselves and their dependents. The present 
generation of British bureaucrats make it a grievance that India’s 

soil should have on it such a heavy pressure of population to support 
it This state of things is recorded as a special defect of the Indian 
social economy. They forget the contribution of the selfish policy* of 
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^liir own oountry io bringing about ibis cataatropfaio developments. 
The process of this deterioration is writ large in onr present life, 
and recorded in histories written by Indians and non-Indians. Of 
the former, Dadabhai Naoroji» Mabadev Govind Hanade» Bomesh 
Chnndt r Dutft are pioneers ; of the latter William Digby will long be 
remembered for bis book — ua Judia, Sir Henry Cotton 

who was victimised by the bureaucracy for his sympathy with Indian 
aspirations, and had to retire as Chief Commissioner of Assam, in the 
opening years of the present century, a very subordinate post in 
the official hitrareby, whoso book— Iftdia — was a classic presenta- 
tion of tho case of India for self gosernment- described in 1890 the 
history of this economic debacle : 

than a hiiixlrt^d yeara atiso the eominpree of I>ac<‘a eat ratimated at 
one crore (ten inilliuii) ru)*etfii and its population was at 2(X),(XX) poiiIh. In J787 
the exports of Dacoa Muslin to Kurland auitninteil io 30 lakha (three million) 
rupees ; in 1H17. they bad reased altogether. The arts of apiiining and weaving 
which for ages afforded impl^oyment to a tinnterons and iiidiiaiiions population 
have now become extinct. Families which were formerly in a atate of aflliuiice have 
been driven to desert the towns and betake themaelVea to the villages for a l^efl- 

hood The decadence has o<‘curred not in l>Bcra only the inaiiuf;*) tuiing 

claBaes in all parts of the country ate becoming impoverished." 


Modern students of world economics have been struck by the ''arrested 
economic development” of India. Pr. Vera /n^fey, a hading J^ritish 
autbority on Indian economics, in her book — ' The Ecotu inic Development 
of India” (1986) — has been constrained to rt cognize that a wtlMmlanccd 
economic life has not ^et been attained and the standard cf life of 
the masses remains niiserably low.” Trof. 1). II. Bnehunsn in his 
book — The Development of Capitalist Enterprise in India— publistHi in 
New 'l^ork in 1934, could but express surprise at the potential wealth of 
India and its neglect by the State. 

"Here was a country with all the crude elements uron which manufscturlDg 
depends, yet during more than a century it hss imitr’iu fucti iy>miide gooda in 
large quantities and has dtvelopfd only a few of ihr Simpk'f<t industries lor which 
machinery and orgi nizatioii had been highly prifected m oihtr cmintiiis With 
abundant supplies cf raw cotton, raw jute, essily^mincd cohI, essily-minid siid 
exceptionally hi}.h- grade i I on ore; with a rceUindnni po) iilaiun olten Htsrving 
because of lack < f pre fitshle imployment ; with a hoard of gold and silver seeoiid 

perhapa to no other country in the world ; with an race lie nt miuket within 

her own holders and near at hand in which otheis were selling gieat quai»iiii«w of 
manufactures; with all these advantages, India altera ceiituiy was eu| porting 
only about 2 per cent of her population by farioiy industry.” 


One can fill up pages with extracts frem looks and Goveinment 
reports be aring witness to tho progressive pai:p< rization of the* country 
under the regime introduced by riritaiii. VV'e have 
DeDendemTe^oD already referred to tho increasing pressure on the 

Agricoitore land in India which is being nuice a point of 

grievance by modern Biitifb ndministrators as standing 
in the way of agricultural improvement. Cel ts in figures can be quoted 
to prove this fact of the people finding no other means of livelihood 
than land for eking out a miserable existence. In 


1891 — 59*8 per cent of the people were dependent on agriculture. 
1911— 71'S per cent „ „ ., „ „ 

1981 — 73.8 , „ „ „ 

These figures show that every twenty years with the jnereaae of 
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population more people have had to be maintained ont of ragrienltnre 
onlt* that during the period of the 1981 oensus the number of 
landiesB labourere and unemployed recorded the terrific figure of 
8 crores ( 80 miUione ) of men and women. A society that had to 
carry this load of poverty-stricken people, to be somehow kept living, must 
be subject to tensions that recur periodically and that must have had 
its balance between food and population restored by famines as it attempt- 
ed to do in 1948 in Bengal India’s poverty and India’s mal-nutrition 
do not require to be proved by statistics. The present writer can trace 
these since 1906, taking haphazardly a point of time from which one can 
begin discussion, i’rom his own experience of life he can say that his neigh- 
bours were a better fed people than they have been since. He saw the 
poorest of village widows having their cow and goat, and as the milk produc- 
ed had no market so to say — all householders being self-sufficient in this item 
of food — ^they took the milk and other milk products themselves except the 
Qhee which could be sold to the middle class families in the neighbourhood. 
To-day when milk is in short supply, and official propaganda on behalf 
of the value of these foods if so enthusiastic, one can recall j with 
bitterness that our people practised in ignorance perhaps what their 
descendants are being exhorted to do. This is but an instance 
of the way in which the State in India has been negligent 
in understanding and appreciating the process of deterioration 
in the food front that was released over the country by forces 
like over-population in particular areas, but which the ruling classes 
did nothing to halt and neutralize. It is an irony that when 
knowledge of nutrition and researches into factors of nutrition are 
BO much talked about, food materials that make people healthy 
should be becoming scarce in the country, that the Administration 
should be trying to satisfy modern conditions by establishing Nutrition 
Institutes without being able to help the people to provide them- 
selves with nutritious fpods. Its feeling of helpUssnesB was expressed 
in the Oouncil of State on March 22, 1944 by the Secretary of the 
Department of Health when in reply to a question — whether the 
Government of India realized that cholera and small-pox have a 
tendency to become endemic due to the growing deterioration in the 
physical stamina of the nation ? — he replied ; 

**The factors which govern endemicity are not yet fully understood but 
deterioration in physical condition renders a person more liable to certain diseases, 
including cholera. 

**In certain parts of India there has been a deterioration in the physical 
stamina of the people due to under-nourishment. 

This confession is not the product of sudden discovery. The 
bureaucracy was not ignorant that *'of all the disabilities from which 
the masses in India suffer, mal-nutrition is perhaps 
chief.*’ Lieutenant-Oolonel MacOarrison, IMS., 

Ill-fed charge of the Deficiency Diseases Enquiry, Indian 

Besearch Fund Association, Pasteur Institute, Ooonoor, 
presented this picture to the Boyal Gommission on Agriculturp (chair- 
man Lord LinUthgow) daring its enquiry in 1926. One or two 
quotations from the Memorandum presented by him will enaUe 
our readers to realize the problem which has ^n high-lighted by 
tile Bengti famine of 1943-'44. 
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>Of all the diubilitiae from irbioh the maiaeB ia ladia niilto, malnetiltioB 
it ptdiApt the chief, more tpeetoottlAr endcmio and tpidemic diMiiet tueh at 
choMae maltrit, dysentery, tuberculotit and leproty kill their thouiwdt yearly. Bui 
mslaiithtioQ claims its miliiona, and ia the maana whereby the toil of human body ia 
made ready for the rank ^irowth of the pathogenic agenta of many of thoae diaeaaea 
whieh afflict the Indian people.** 

**The effect of imperfect food in eauaing a dagrM of phyaicai injdfidenoy, whi<^ 
may not be associated with any groaa evidence of disease, ia exempufled^ in fnaia 
aa in few other countries in the world. Few, who have travelled far in Into can have 
failed to observe the remarkable difference in physical efficitmcy of the different Indian 
races ; and although there are a number of factora, climatic and others, which play 
their part in determining these cUfferenoea, yet it baa been shown by reamoM 
carried out in this laboratory and by Ool. McOay in Calcutta th^ nutritto is the 

chief among them Malnutrition ia *^*ia the most far-reacbing of the oauaea 

of disease in India. It is one of the greatest- -if not the greatest— problems with 
which the investigator of disease ia faced. It is, too, the chief among the propleiM 
facing those engaged in agricultural research. The ultimate atm of both ia the 
same, the adequate nutrition of the people. Bo far, then, from agricultural and 
nutritional research being carried out in isolated compartments, there sliould be the 
closest co-operation between them, to the mutual advantage of each..* 

We have said that about forty years back our 
MaeCarrisona people were better fed, ao were they physically oiOM 

Diagnosis fit. And the malnutrition that has alTeck^i thoir 

health has in various ways alTected the soil from 
which they extract their food-grains and the animals with whose 
help they cultivate their soil. 

it is that such disabilities of mankind as are due to faulty nutrition are 
sometimes traceable to the soil itself which has become exhausted and unproductive 
of the l)eat kind of food through improper aUeniion mid cultivation. Malnutrition 
thus pursues its harmful course in an over- widen ini? vicdoua circle, the cultivator 
is too often ill-nourished and ravaged by disease which ia commonly the result of 
ill-nourishment, his beasts are alike ill nourished ; while both toil wearily in a 
heartless effort to extract from the ill-oouriabed earth enough to keep them from 
starvation ** 

The Surgeon- General with the Government of Madras, Major* 
General Hutchinson, in his memorandum submitted on the same 
occasion, referred to the experience of Germany to 
Ei^erieneet of explain “the effect of a reduced diet on a popula- 

malnutrUion tion previously well-fed.” Diminution of weight was 

the first symptom ; ''energy lacking from food” being 
supplied in the first place by the fat and in the second place by 
the muscular tissues of the body. 

'This seem** to have besu the condition of the greater part of the urban 
inhabiUnts of Germany during the War (19U~T8). these having received a daily 
allowance of food of not more than 2,000 calories. They lost weight, but they were 
stated to be also able to carry out their ordinary work under the stress of circumstanosa 

in which they were placed On the children the effect of the diminished 

diet has brnn to restrict growth, but not to stop it Oermsn observations 

tend to show that a return to normal conditions will probably be followed by an 
increased rate of growth which will be sufficient to mske up for thst lost during 
the past years.** 

The quotation above describing the experience^ of Germany under 
Allied blockade establishes two truths, that "human beinga can 
adapt themselTes, at a low level of vitality and with 
Dr. Aykroyd’s their powers impaired, to an insufficient ration, and 
Researches aearcaly realise that they are under-fed.” {Health 
Bulletin No B2 on the Nutrition Value of Indian 
Foode etc^ Published in 1938 by Dr. W. B. Aykroyd, Director 
11 
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Nntrition Research Iiaboratories, Ooonoor). Malnutrition in India has 
been recognized by members of the bureaucracy, and except certain 
research work bringing out the truths of nutrition which the poorest 
amongst Indians had practised before rural decay overtook them, nothing 
effective has been done by the State to halt this progressive de- 
terioration in the health of the country. And the people have been 
driven to adapt their living conditions to ''insufficient ration,” and 
somehow carry on without realizing that they were "under fed.” This 
under-feeding they accepted as a decree of fate, and Authority in 
India watched the process in helpless anxiety without understanding 
the significance of what the research workers suggested or paralysed by 
the stupendousness 6f the problem. 

Whatever be the fact, 1948 demonstrated the ineffectiveness of the 
rulers and the helplessness of the ruled. The Ministries that have 
been functioning in the different Provinces since the 
What Germany Mcntagu-Ghelmsford '‘reforms’* days have been part- 

eonld do ners in this crimjB against the majority of their 

people. None of them has been found capable of 
staking its reputation for giving effect to any of the healing measures 
suggested by modem sciences to meet the difficult and different prob- 
lems of survival in the keener struggle for existence precipitated by 
the inventions and discoveries of the same sciences. Their helpless- 
ness and ineffectiveness stand in strange contrast to what the 
ruling classes were able to do to restore conditions of health and 
growth in Germany, in the rising generation of Germany devitalized 
by four years of under-feeding. In the course of twenty years they 
more than made up for the loss forced on them, and from out of 
the wrecks of a defeated and disrupted Germany, poor in health and 
poor in material wealth, they could re-construct the mightiest of 
fighting agencies, human and mechanical, that the imagination of 
human beings could ever imagine. The defeat of 1918 and the spirit- 
ual and material debacle that it entailed were made into instru- 
ments for a renewal of hope and strength, were converted into potent 
weapons of aggression that challenged to a fight all the major 
Powers of the world except Italy and Japan. For about four years and 

more Germans, the derelicts of 1918. have been fighting the embat- 

tled hosts of Britain, the Soviet Union and the United States of 
America. How they recuperated their physical stamina would ever 
remain a wonder to the student of affairs Major-General Hutchin- 
son’s memorandum submitted to the Royal Commission on Agricul- 
culture in 1926 had drawn upon the experiences of Germany to 
suggest a remedy for the state of things in India, to the under- 
feeding and malnutrition that was sapping the vitality of the people 
of India. But his voice as well of other health advisers 

went unheeded by the Central and Provincial Governments in 
India. What a defeated and discredited Germany could do, 
one of her victors could not do in India. Why ? The reply 

to this query would take us far afield. The unnatural relation that 

subsists between India and Britain, the subject country and the im- 
perialist Power, must be held partly responsible for the debacle in the 
health front of India. 
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Is the background of these wenknesses, mental and physical, ia 
India which the State has not been able to eliminate from the body* 


^ ’ politic, famine and pestilence have beeome parts of 

Cealiittton’s ^ natural state of things. As we write (May, 1945) 

Report the report of the Famine Commission appointed to 

enquire into the causes and consequences of the 
Bengal Famine in 1943, has seen the light of day. It is not possible 
to ignore its verdict. And it is something to find that the members 
of the Commission have accepted almost ail the contentions of the 
publicists and public men of India with regard to the responsibility 
of the Central Government at Delhi-Simla, of the Government at 
Calcutta, of the Ministries in Bengal The Government of India is 
made responsible for failure to * recognize at a sufficiently early date 


the need for a system of planned movement of food grains, including 
rice as well as wheat *' ; ''an agreement should have been 


reached at an early stage between the Government of India and the 
Government of the Punjab about the price level * of wheat ; this 
would have kept the price of wheat "under rontrol", and sent to 
Bengal wheat aud wheat- products at an "earlier period" when tho^e 
would have been much more useful.’* The Commission subjected the 
constantly varying plans of the Central Government to criticism as 
hetokcnir.g an uncertain mind — the Basic Plan, "unrestricted free 
trade "modilied free trade", control, de-control, etc. 

it WAS clear that the Provincial Adoinibiistion iu Bengal 
was failing to control the famine. Deatha and mats migration to a large scale was 
occuiring. In Miuh cirrttmDianc<a the Gtiverumeiit of India, whatever the conatitu- 
tiona) iHieition, must sliare with the rroviucial Governroent the responnibility (or 
Bavii],u, liveb.’' 


Thus ha^ l>oon pricked the plea of Mr. Leopold Amery, the bead 
of the Iiido-liritihii Administration, that "this matter in Bengal** (Mr. 

AiiJtry was careful in avoiding the words starvation 
Delhi GoFfrnment’a or famine to describe conditions in Beagal and tried 
Responaiblllty to give the^o a respectable looTt by using the words 

''this matter in Bengal") is "primarily one for the 
Ministry of the self-governing Province." The Commission was no less 
critical of the Bengal Government. One can go on quoting its many 
references to the act of couimission aud ommission of the late Bir 
John Herbert aud bis successors. 


Sir John was a sick man when ho undertook the personal 
responsibility for the government of the Province in Marcb-April, 
1943 ; during these three weeks there was no Ministry 
advise him ; if he needed any advice 
Ministry there were the sundried bureaucrats nt Calcutta’s 
Writers* Buildings to fall back upon. It is these 
people or their opposite numbers at Delhi Simla who were responsible 
for the propaganda of sufficiency which the Nazimuddin Ministry 
embraced with so much gusto when it was pitch-forked into the 
Ministerial guddee. The Commission has characterized it as "mis- 
guided**, and thinks that "it would have been better to warn the 
people fully of the danger of famine.*' The Nazimuddin Ministry^ has 
not come out of the ordeal with any dignity. One point made by 
the Commission against it was tbmt when Bengal needed most the services 
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of MB' “ftU-party'' conotntration to pull her out of the oonditions of 
fftmine and pestilencet the Muelim League stood in the way of such 
a consummation. The Commission referred to the failure of the attempts 
to set up an ''all-party 6overDment"i and explained the reason for 

these failures. 

*'We understsod that the main rf aeons for the failure were first the refusal of 
the Muslim League party in accordance with Its all-India political policy to join a 
Goternment which included any Muslim who did not belong to ibe party, and 
secondly, the refusal of the other principal parties either to join or support a GoTern- 
ment from which Muslim leaders who aid not belong to the Muslim i.eague party 
were excluded.** 

And the Commission, we are glad to notice, supports the grave 
charge we made against the Nazimuddin Ministry that it created 

difficulties for the organization of relief worklin Bengal 
Commnnalism & by following its rank communalist policy. We drew 
Famine Relief attention in the last volume of the Anniud Register 
(pp, 48-*9) to the dual purposes it wanted to 
secure by the pursuit of this policy. It wanted to fight famine ; 

it wanted to establish its supporters in the Muslim community 
in the distributive trades of BengaL But in the working of this 

policy the second purpose gained the upper hand. And the relief of 
the famine-stricken receded from view except when it was required to 
propagandize a Muslim League point as a foil to the exploits of the 
Ministry. The Woodhead Commission brought this fact in an indirect 
way when considering the three reasons for the delay in introducing 
rationing in Greater Calcutta. Referring to the third reason^-difficulties 
and delays in securing staff and accommodation, the members of the 
Commission let off the Ministry rather mildly- 

“We recognize that the diificulties o^ recruiting and training the large staff and 
of acquiring accommodation were real and great, but we are of opinion that avoid- 
able delay did take place. The delay in the recruitment was accentuated at one 
stage by an endeavour to maintain communal proportions. We consider this to 
have been particularly unfortunate. In an emergency, jmrlicularly one affecting the 
food of the people, administrative action should not be delayed by attempts to 
observe rules fixing communal ratios.” 

As we have said, the Famine Commissioners found in favour of almost 
all the charges that have been brought against the bureaiicray, 
Central and Provincial, and the Nazimuddin Ministry. 
Malnutrition in The Bengal famine was caused by administrative 
India was known blunders and corruptions. For, owing to favourable 
oonditions this Province has been "almost entirely free 
from famine” during the 19th century, to quote the verdict of tbo 
Commission, except the western-most district of Bankura. But mal- 
nutrition was there- We have referred to this as the basic problem, and 
the following words of the Commission support our contention. 

'*At the beat of times, however, a section of the poorer classes, both in 
Tillages and towns, did not get enough to eat and their diet, largely coifiposed of 
rice, wae of poor nutritive value. Sir John Megaw, Director General, Indian Medical 
Service, carried out In 1933 an enquiry into the physical condition of villagers in 
different pa.?ts of India, by means of questionnaires sent to local doctors. Dispensary 
doctora in Bengal reports that only 22 per cent of the population was well-nour- 
ished, while 33 per cent, was very badly nourished. The corresponding figures lor 
India as a whole was 89 and 26 per cent respectively. Since the assessment of the 
state of nutrition depended on the subjective impreeftions of doctors in differen 
Provinces, it is difiScult to accept these figures as showing conclusively that 
nutritional conditions in Bengal were worse then elsewhere in india, Neveithelees, 
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tlit malts of the inrestigstion insy be quoted ss iadiestiug to o eeoeni nty the 
tuliotiafsctory state of nutrition of the people of rural Bengal iO years previous 
to tihe famine.” 

Amongst a people de-vitaliaed like what has been described above 
oame the famine and the pestilence that accompanied and followed it. 

There has been keen controversy with regard to the 
Death trom famine mortality figures due to these two causes. The Com- 
and pesUlenee mission has differed from official and# non*offioial 

estimates ; according to it the former has under- 
estimated these* while the latter are thought to be over-estimated. 
The official estimate, Mr. Amery's estimate, was about six to seven 
lakhs : non-official estimate has be^n five times that figure ; the 
estimate of the Commission has b ' :d a figure somewhere in the 
middle, between one million and two millions. Taking the Commission’s 
figures the estimate comes to this. From July to December, 1948, 
13,04,323 deaths were “recorded" as agaiust an average of 636,048 during 
the previous five years. In the first six months of 1944, there was 
record of 981,228 deaths, an excess of 422,841 over the number of 
the previous five years. And there are two significant remarks in 
the Commission's report that “so far as excess mortality is oon< <imed, 
the year 1944 was almost as disastrous as the previous one ^ That 

“The cslamity of death fell on a |>opulation with low physical reserves and 
ciroumHtsnees were favournble for a flare up of epidemic disease. Iho associatiou 
between health conditions in normal times and the high famine mortality must be 
underlined.** 

The Commission devoted about 34 pages to the discussion of 
“Death and Disease in the Bengal Famine." Chapter V of Part II. 

is entitled — The Failure to pr^ v^tu high mortality, A 
Failore to prevent summary of the Commission's views and ideas on 
high mortality fche relation of famines to epidemics is relevant to the 
subject under review in these pages, and we make 
no apology in presenting it. A famine-stricken population is a sick 
population. Famine means not only lack of •food in the quantitative 
sense but also lack of essential constituents of food that are necessary 
for health. The functioning of every tissue and organ of the body 
is impaired by insufficiency of food ; susceptibility to infection is 
increased, and resistance to disease when contracted is weakened. 
The disorganization of life produced by famine furthers the spread 
of disease of various kinds including the major epidemic diseases. 
In the estimated death of ‘'some 1.5 millions in excess of the average" 
in 1948 and during the first six months of 1944, it is “impossible to 
separate these into groups and to assign a pro|X)rtion to starvation 
and under-nutrition, another proportion to epidemic disease, and yet 
another to non-epidemic disease." Dysentry and diarrhma are pecu- 
liarly famine diseases ; as regards cholera other factors may be 
involved in epidemics associated with food shortage and faasine. 
“We agree with the view of the 1901 Commission that much of 
the cholera mortality must be deemed to have been pravantible* 

A cholera epidemic can be checked, even in a famine-strioken popu- 
lation '* Malaria Control in l^ngal is a problem for which no 

solution has yet been found. The main responsibility of medical and 
publio^^ health authorities was to provide facilities for treatment 
This “responsibility was inadequately fulfilled." 
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**lii Tiaw of the stete of medieel end public heelth orgenizatiooB in Bengal 
befoie the famine, it in scarcely Bncprising that they failed to 'rise to the occasion. 
On the health side, no satisfactory attempt was made daring the early months to 
deal with the sitnatiou ; there was in fact almost a complete break-down of health 
serrioes, affecting both the centre and the periphery," 


This story of unpreparedness generated a species of callousness 
to the sufferings of millions that has come upon many of us as a 
BurpAse. One can understand that times of war 

aessInMSr*** create this insensibility, that death and wounds in 
places battlefields, *the burning of houses, of crop-laden fields, 

of mills and hctories have in combatants and their 
leaders a deadening effect, as well as on the sensibilities of increasing numbers 
of men and women,. But what we saw and heard of in India 
cannot be explained away by this interpretation of mass or group 
psychology. Lord Linlithgow’s refusal to visit Bengal symbolized 
something, some detect in the character of the Ango-lndian bureau- 
cracy that the future historian only can rightly analyse. We are 

too near the event to judge it properly. Political irritation may lead 

us to think that the famine of 1943 in Bengal was allowed to havd 


such a free run because the value ol Indian lives was next to nil 
in the eyes of the men whom an inscrutable fate had drawn from 
beyond six thousand miles to India to hold sway over men of 
lesser breeds. We may think, many of us do so, that men and 
women who agree to live under such a dispensation, have agreed to 
live under alien rule do not deserve any better fate. And that in every 
hundred years, during the middle and end of these years, a retributive 
agency in the heart of Creation takes its revenge on these sub- 
humans for failure to display even the elementary instincts of all created 

beings that lead them to make a show of fight for life and happi- 

ness. In India the callousness of the people appeared to have generated 
in the hearts of the ruling people and their indigenous supporters 
an identical feeling It may be that they felt pity for these helpless 
and feckless millions, but ’‘that pity more often than not verged on 
contempt. And from contempt no noble endeavour can grow and 

thrive. This is the tragedy of the unnatural relation that historic forces 
have created between the two peoples. This is an interpretation that 
has not. been pleasant for an Indian to write. But on no other can 
the failure of the Linlithgow Administration be explained. World 
opinion now or in the future cannot hold any individual responsible 
for the break-down in the decencies of human life that Bengal 
presented in 1943. It would try to satisfy itself with the thought 
that the people of India deserved the system of Government that 
they have at present, that their littleness of spirit has called out 
the worst of the instincts, impulses and feelings of the ruling race. 
History cannot have any other judgment passed on the two-centuries old 
Indo-British relation. A contemporary Indian publicist anticipates it only. 


The Woodhead Commission has had something of this tragic 
feeling. Its report bears witness to it. But it could not go ^into 
psychological factors to explain the shame .of 1948. 
The Chairman of the Commission was a distinguished 
member ef the Indian CiviB Service ; he was known 
for devotion to his duties, painstaking and heedless 


How Britain 
longhtlB her 
leodhont 
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of personal oomforts. He must have known that the ^htadoqnaoiee of 
thB Administration boded no good to any body, Indian or British. 
Bnt caught in its “steel frame,** no individual British administrator 
has been able to get over the inertia of things in a “dependent" 
country : tho^e amoog them who tried to *^hustle" the pathetic»ally 
content people failed to make any impression, and, perhaps, retired with 
bitterness. The more stolid among thorn carried on without hope and 
without any esialtation of feeling that only a native can feel. To a 
ruling race, thus circumstanced, came war — a war that required the 
whole-souled service of the people, a total war that could have no 
mercy for any individual, a war of urvival for the British Empire 
that for about a century and more ba^ been dictating the patterns of 
thought and conduct to the world. In Britain they have shown 
bow an unready Government could be galvanized into concentration 
of effort that could transform the face of the country. Britain that 
depended for eight months in the year on import of food grains, 
of meat, for butter and fat, from Argentina, from Canada from Australia, to 
ho carried across thousands of miles of submarino-infcsted soas, l^ aaio 
with food rationing, with cloth rationing, with rationing in c' bit 
and item of ovcry-day nocessitias, Britain has sluiwn what could be 
donf to maintain tho health and stamina of the people. During the 
last world war Lloyd (ieorge, the British Premier and the organiser 
of the British victory in that war, had spoken of tlis C-3 people 
from whom the fighting forces of Britain came. And during the 
uneasy peace of twenty years that stood ht^tweon these two world 
wars, the health front and tho nutrition front of the country had 
not been at all compact, what with the slump in world trade and 
what witli unemployment that afllictod one-sixth of the population. 
“An un-em ployed ex-Scrvice man,** sufTering from this debacle in the 
material life of his country had “ioaHtcd” her in words that laid 
bare tho tinsel glory of the imperialism that •Britishers glor\ in, and 
that is tho rmvy and temptation of all aspiring nations of the modern 
world. Writing to tho iHjudou IhiHy Herald — tho organ of the 
Labour Party — he burst into this jKiem. 

‘'Protector of weaker nations, whether Arab, or Pole or Greek. 

Always ready to help— abroad ’—'tis the second time we sf^ak. 

We have drunk Itefore to Tby greatness where the sunken roads ran red. 

Some of us drink this second toast— but the lucky ones are dead. 

Oc»aii and dock and harbour where fiamiiiK warshiiis sank ; 

Field and forest of Flanders are red with the first we drank. 

Now — workless, homeless and hopeless— a second toast we give 

To a land where heroes— and profiteers— but no one else— can live. 

We are down in the gutter, England — down and damned and done. 

But we pledge a toast to thy greatness, thy greatness that wa have won, 

With water stale from the gutter, we pledge thee, deep and etrong. 

(.)h I^nd 1 where a man is free— to atarve, if he doesn't take too long.'* 

This was the country to wbich a total war threw a great 
challenge. And the Government and the i)eople rose up to it with 
. unity of purpose, the latter stilling the bitterness 

between ^dia hearts that the poem quoted above had 

and Britain given expression to. This was a contrast, set against 
the background of things in India, that made all the 
difference between a sovereign nation and a subject people. One may 
wonder that men like the writer of the above poem, fully oonsoioos 
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of the of the eooial and economic regime obtaining in Bri- 

tain, shoidd haVe risen so nobly to avert the threat to the norms 
and farms of British life, and should have fought so gallantly to 
preserve these. This could be explained by the feeling, instinctive in 
free men, that in face of a foreign invasion all other considerations 
should fade from view, that the injustices and inequities of social 
and economic arrangements could wait rectification and reform till 
victory-day, victory over the foreign foe. This feeling transforms the 
habitual smugness of the bureaucrat as well as the bitterness in the 
heart of the submerged millions that are to be found even in politi- 
cally free nations of the world. This was the transformation that wq 
saw taking place in Britain. And this was the transfoi^mation that 
was absent from India. And because of this contrast an area like 
Britain highly deficit in food grains was the better in health owing 
to rationed life, and a self-sufficient area like India had to register 
the death of a few millions of men and women due to starvation and 
diseases caused by long-continued malnutrition — fruits of an alien State 
policy. The Woodhead Commission has laid bare certain of the elements 
of the problem that was set before it to unravel and explain. From 
the law of its being the Commission could not be expected to indicate 
the ramifications of this policy, the many ways in which it made the poverty 
in the material life of India inevitable. In this volume of the 
Annual RtgisUr we have tried to point out how British methods of 
administration and exploitation have resulted in devitalizing the people 
in India. In normal times the signs of this poverty do not engage 
attraction. But 1943 and 1944 high-lighted these for all the world 
to see. 

Mr. Casey relieved Sir Thomas Xutherford of his heavy duties as 
Governor of Bengal in the early months of 1944, when the ravages 
of fami]\e had exhausted themselves and those of 
ment*foagh7ttae^ pestilence were in the ascendant. On the 1st of 
pesttlenee April, in course of a broadcast, sent out to 
re-assure public opinion that the worst days were 
over, he acknowledged that the machinery of “general administration" 
which he had been handling had “never been designed to meet the 
very abnormal problems with which it was so suddenly faced." In a 
report published by the Bengal Government were given certain striking 
figures of expenditure by it on medical relief, water supply and other 
matters — Bs. one crora during the official year 1943-'44. As regards 
combating diseases the following facts and figures were relevant. The 
preventive staff were raised from 2,959 to 4,500 ; in normal years the 
number of anti-cholera inoculations given per week was 70,000 ; now it 
is 7,60,000 ; the number of vaccinations given per week was 65,008, 
now it is 9,50,000 ; in normal years Government supply of vaccine 
lymp per week was 5,50,000 grains ; during December 1, 1948, to March 
25,1944, it distributed 61,20,131 grains ; in normal years Government stock of 
cholera vaccine averaged 4,15,000 c. c. per week ; now it is 15,07,000 c. c. ; 
the total nuasber of vaccinations and inoculations given from 1st of Novem- 
ber, 1948, to the Ist of April, 1944 was 1,11,39,706 and 69,08,662 res- 
pectively ; during February, March, April the target was six millions 
Another Table gave a list of medical and non-medical drugs and 
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equlj^enfc supplied to civil sod military hospitals by the Government. 
It made an impr^i^sive show But whether or not these were adequate 
to the needs of the situation created by famine and pe^%tileQce 
is more than can say. A Govtrnmfnt report has »aid that 

between “ist Novemhor, 1943, and Ist April. 1944, — 1,11,39,706 vac* 
cinations and 6^<^8,6(i2 inocularions wore given in Bengal.” This 
gives an idea of the nature of the devastation that was wrecking the 
Province, the incidence of the various di'^euaes that found a fertile 
soil in the famine-stricken bodies of millions in Bengal. Dr. B. 0. 
Roy, Pn^sirh nt of the Bengal ModicAl Relief Co-oniinaiion Committee, 
gave a realistic picture of the situatii ' in course of a statement made 
to a Press Conferince held on the 6th Jubo, 1914. 

...the G-ivernment hud <leoUr<<i 18 dm rifis to be und»T the prip of smsll* 
pox sod rhnhra in sn epidiMiiic fotm white ilie iiicideiiee ‘>f mHUrU was going 
tip again ucconliiig to the report tec hy ih^ The lo'st |)i»pula*ioii 

of the dis'riciR romts tti 4 etoua 47 7 iHkhs. (iiNntiiig ihat the ei>id* mica Imd 
afferted only f)!* per ee»i». of the popiilaiiot}, thongh Hcror.fing to ihe reports 
receivid hy* the C<ininii» ’<»e some dieiiiets Imd erni W p.c. to itO pe. of 'tie 
pnpiilHtioii BfTvted ait!i inaiHtia a cotisirvHiive eatimate would Im tha more 'haii 
2 rroFt R of poi uUiioii »eie aUark^d with epid»niit’S. At this ra^ * i,^0U 

medical units had to t>e laiMd if the epidemiiR weic lo ite etTci lively fougtii. ’ 

The non ofTicial iri' dical men of Calcutta and Bengal, the organisers 
and conductors of roliof org mizatiaiiR, were not Hiit/isfied with the 

arrang^mentK made on behalf of the Government to 
carmen were*not pestih nee. They felt impelled, therefore, to 

satisfied organize themselves into a now org inizati m in order 

to co-ordinate their activities for fighting this menace 
On the 12th Frhruary, 1914, their representaNvos m» t at a conf» r« noo 
in whieli was forriPal the Ihmgil Medical R-lief Co-ordination Com- 
mittee with a vi w to pool together all their resoiircew f r an all- 

round effort to provide medical relii f in the Province. Tlie ru'coRsity 
for such a co-ordinated efTort grew out of khe fact tliat official 
reli f iig -ncitis wt^re ultog ah r unsutTici* nt t ) c'^pe with th ' emeig nt 
siluation that liad arisen." T explain this, a report from a Calcutta 
daily (.Martdi 2, 1914) was quot-d which showed how the official 
arrangements, as always, Wrre to.» late and too h w. It was when 

epidemics had assumed alarming proportions that the Government woke 
up to the fact tliat a start must he made for tlio app ointm-uit of "spe- 
cial medical ofTicors etc. for relief purp.)-^es.’' The set-np of this 

official organisation was as follows. Th » sanctioned strength of 

doctors, nurses, and others were 290, l,2fi0. 5,760 respectivi ly , The 
number recruirod was 133,710 and 2,8)0 rei-pee.uvrly. And the 

inaugural miv ting of the new Cominitteo wa.s quite jusMti* d in record- 
ing that "ttu(di servic -s as could ho rendered by paid or salaried staff 

W’ere not sufficient to cope with the enoiraous task ahead, particularly 
as effective relief work could be po.’-hiblo only m an atmohphcre of 
complete co-operation between the relii f workers and the people/' 
This comment throws light on i he difficulties placed even in tht5 | ath of 
relief work by the unnatural relation Vetween the State in India 
and the prople under its charge. People suffering fiom disabilities 
could not heartily respot d to the relief operations started under Gov- 
ernineDt auspices — this has h*tu invariable «xp<riiDce in India. And 
ibis expeyicnce mu^i have bttn ihe inkpiiaticn oi the tcmoitnt 
12 
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gaofaid above from the report of the Beogal Medical Belief Co- 
or* inatioD Committee. Tbit* mentality will pt rsist as long aa this un- 
natural relation continues to poison human relations in India 

The publicist in India would be failing in bis duty if he did not 
bear witness to the valuable work done by this Committee. Nineteen 
CeMtttn^nts ot organizations co-operated to form it whose names 
file Bengal Medl- should have a record in the pages of history. They 
eel Relief Co ordi- ^ere : 1. All India Women’s Conference. 2. Bengal 
astioo Cominlttee protection League. S. Bengal Muslim League 

Belief Committee. 4. Bengal Provincial Hindu Mabasabha Belief Com- 
mittee. 6. Bengal Provincial Trade Union Congress Melief Committee* 
6. Bengal Belief Committee. 7. Beogal Women’s l^ood Committee. 
8. Calcutta Belief Committee. 9. Friends Ambulance Unit and Ameri- 
can Friends’ Service Committee. 10. Indian Medical Association. 11. 
Mahila Atroa Baksha Samity 12 Marwari Belief Society. 13. Mayor’s 
Belief Fund. 14. Mymensingh Sammilanee. 15. People’s Belief Com- 
mittee. 16. Punjab Belief Committee. 17. Servants of India Society. 
18. Students* Joint Belief Board; 19. United Teachers’ A Students* 
Belief Committee. These relief organizations have been maintaining 
142 Medical units in different parts of the Province, 80 under their 
direct charge, and .53 placed under the Medical B/lief Co- ordination 
Committee. Each such Unit is manned by one doctor and two medi- 
cal assistants- It is not possible to describe in detail the activities 
of each one of these unite, as we have not near at hand their reports. The 
cost of each unit is more than Bs. 500/- every month. As an fto- 
knowledgment of the debt immense of endhtss gratitude that Bengal 
owed to these organizations and their workers, we record certain 
figures that will give an idea of the work done by them. The 
Bengal Belief Committee came first in the numb r of Units maintained by 
them, 88 und' r their own direct supervision and 11 under the Co-ordinating 
Committee. Next came the Bengal Civil Protection Committee with 
16 Units all direcily under its control then came the P(>ople’a 
Belief Committee with 19 Units— 11 under its direct control and 8 
under the Co-ordination Committee ; the Bengal Piovincial Hindu 
Mabasabha Belief Committee came next with 12 Units, all under its 
direct control ; the Servant of India Society of Poona maintained 10 
Units by itself ; the Bengal Muslim L ague Belief Committee had 7 
Units— -2 under its direct control and 5 were placed under the Co- 
ordination Committee. Over and above these came Medical volunteers 
from outside Bengal whose number was more than 104. The organiza- 
tions which sent them with drugs and mrdicinas were 8 in number — 
Madras Students’ (Organization— 14 volunteers; Bengal Medical Belief 
Committee (Bombay) — 41 volunteers ; Punjab Medical Students' Bengal 
B( lief Mission — 9i volunteers ; Ahmedabad Bengal Eahet Committee — 
15 volunteers ; Lucknow Medical College— 4 volunteers ; Agra Medical 
School— 4 volunteers ; Assam Belief Committee— 4 volunteers ; Hyderabad 
iDeccan) — 1. The kind of medical relief that organizations like thbse 
carried on may be illustrated from the report of the Servants of India 
Society of Poona. Their medical work with the co-operation of 25 
gradoatcB of the Tilak Vidyapith of Poona, started about the middle 
of December, 1943 and came to a elose on May 20* 1944. During 
Ihiiia five months 17 oentrss ware started for giving free niadieal aid, 
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Thi fiomber of patients* most of them suffering from milsria and 
seabbies, diarrohoda and dysentery, treated at those Centres, averaged 
between 2,000 to 2.800 daily. In addition to treating sick people who 
could come to the Centres, the doctors went out to the surrounding 
villages* mat the patients in their own homes and gave them 
the necessary treatment^ In fact, fiom certain points of view, this 
part of the work formi^d *'an important feature of the relief" adminis* 
tered by medical men hailing from other Piovinces. Not the least 
of it was that they came thus to acquire an intimate knowledge of 
life as it is lived in Bengal. 

The various r<>port8 of the w ,rk of th» se organisations bear 
testimony once again to the value o' non ofQcial aotivitit^s in training 
people of India in the dull s of ciiizens that have a history 
Value of this non- of tht ir own traceable to the sixties of the last oentnry. 
official uork Wg have tried to trace it in the last volume of the 
Anuunl Reuiafer (pp. 58- 9) A report of thf Medical 
Belitf Co-ordination Committee makes certain remarks which show 
that the people who sought relief pndorred non-official help to 
official : '*no wonder that pati nts have always shown an unhesitating 
prelerence for our medical centres for their treatment and have come 
from long rlistances, even though official m> dicHl units have some- 
timrs exi>ti!d near their hurnes '* This popular attitude is a comment- 
ary on all Government activities. Offiuurs of the Administration 
recognized it. And their appn eia ion came to non-official organisa- 
tioDH in spite of the many mental inhihitions prevahmt. The Director 

of Public H alth, Bengal, in a circular letter, dated the 6th Novenibt^r* 
1944, addressed to the Distiict Quinine Hatiuning Authorities, directed 
their attention to the value of the work done by and through the 
constituents of the Bengal Medical Belief Co-ordination Committee. 

'These Units sre tdohI viiliislile means of etiHuriiig that nmUhs cssrs receive 
proper treat mt^nl and roust be reyarded as very iniportai^t sdpiiiots to the rflortt 
of GoTeriimeot in this resixct. It is very dtsirshie. therefore, that whatever 

aesisisiice is avidUhle by way of voluntary relief nryanization Units should be 
fully utilised and that there shmild he no unntcesfiary dilllculiiee placed ia the way 
of euch UuiiH in carrying out their im|>ortani rule,*’ 

With this quotation we propose to end the discussion of the 
harrowing experiences that Bengal passed through during the twelve months 

beginnitig from July, 1943 to June, 1944. It is 

iVorltaa^* because we believe that the events in Bengal do but 

6l Bijapnr represent the material poverty that has followed 

British methods of administration and exploitation 
that we have devoted such an amount of space to bring into looui 
all the elements that went to the making of this debacle. A report 
of the Servants of India Society drew attention to the fact that "the 
sufferings of Orissa were overshadowed by those of Bengal ; but* 
though limited in extent they w^ere as acute as those of the famine* 
stricken districts in Bengal." Again, "the situation in Orissa* where 
the distrose though less in extent than in Bengal, was comparable 
with it in intensity, failed to attract public attention, it is believed* 
largely because of censor bip restrictions *' Belief of famine-etrieken 
people in tbe district of Bijapur in the Bombay Presidenoy commended 
nndiv the auspioee of this Society in 1942 and coidtoned up to 
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Octobe?! 1943. The Bijapur Famine Belief CommiUee of Bombay 
handled about 8 lakhs of rupees in this work- Food and clothes 
had to be supplied to men and women ; *'cattle relief” had to be 
undertaken ; **cattle camps” biding established. Items of expenditure 
indicate the many ways the Bdief Committee bad to face novel 
situations- On cattle feeding centres and camps were expended about 
two and half lakhs of rupees ; on plough centres about seventeen 
thousand rupees ; on a cattle breeding scheme rupees fifty thousand. 
The . Government of Bombay agreed to bear the whole cost of a 
scheme for making plough bullocks available to cultivators at reason- 
able rates of hire if the Society undertook the responsibility of 
working it. 37 Centres in different Taluqas were opened with a 
complement of 152 pairs of bullocks ; to meet the difficulty about 
fodder 41 Free Cattle Feeding Centres were opened in the district, 
feeding 6,487 cattle per day. 

*'Eerala is today as famine-stricken as Bengal,” said the poet 
Vattathol in a speech at Bombay in October, 1943. Kerala is the 
narrow strip of land lying between the Westtrn 
Famine eondl- Ghats and the Arabian Sea, stretching from Cape Como- 

tiont Id Kerala nn in the south to Bombay Presidency in the north. 

It includes the two States— Travancore and Cochin, 
the whole of Malabar district (British) and parts of two other British 
districts — South Canara and Nilgiria. The cotnmon bond of the Malay- 
alam literature bold together tht se areas divided into so many ad- 
ministrative units It has a population of one crore twenty lakhs of 
piople. A report on the life of this people says that even during 
pre-war tini«s their daily portion of food-grains was 8 to 10 oz of rice 
per h» ad. They depended on Burma for about 50 pt r cent, of their 
food-grains, ^^ith the loss of Ibis source of •‘Upply, and the ban put 
by the Government of Madras on export in July, 1942, conditions of 
famine appeared in Kerala, in two-third of its area. In Dec« ni her, 1942, 
Malayalam papers reported that people were reduced to taking 2 to 3 
oz. of rice per head per day. Ihe causes that pn cipitated the famine 
in Bengal worked towards the same catastrophe in Ki-rala — complacency, 
corruption, narrowness of vision in high places and seilishness in the 
general body of the people. The State Governments suffered from the 
same handicaps as their opposite numbers in the Governments in 
British India. The result was, as Mr. M. M S, Nambotxliri pad's pura- 
phlet— i'bO'/ in Kerala — says that during periods between 1942 and 1944, 
there have been “four famines— one for every half a year — each lasting 
for 2 to 3 months these were "cycles of starvation periods and half 
starvation periods” throughout the years. During the winter of 1943 
several villages had to go without rice for three to four weeks. During 
the “non-famine” months a typical village in the deficit areas — in two- 
thirds of Kerala-^got 4 or 6 oz. of ric^ per bead per day ; during 
“famine” months li to 2 oz. per head per day was. the quota. This 
arrangement just managed to keep these people alive ; they survived 
“as an emaciated, under*nourished, epidemic-stricktn mass of humanity 
but, nevertheless, a survival of living humanity.” These conditions 
of starvation and semi-starvation created ep dt mica ; during June-August, 
1943, there was an epidemic killing 30,000 people. Beople will ask 
why is it that Bengal with a 10 par cent oi deficit in her food grains 
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fdB m Yictim to famine, while Kerala with her 50 per oeni deficit 
wai saved from such a catastrophe. The wiiter whom we have been 
qaoUng from has suggested an interpretation. Authority in B; ngal did 
not understand the dangt^r of her ponition while **the very desiderate 
position of her food stocks" saved Kerala from the horrors of (amine. 
Authority in this area, Indian and British, knew this ^'desperate" 
p^ition and took early steps to meet famine condition half way* 

We have brought the story of the disintegration of the social 
life of wide areas spread over the whole country to a focus. 

We have seen how inefficiency in Government and 
MrrupUo^n flour- corruption in the machin«*ry was reflected in the 
Khed conduct of classes *noDg the peoptn who in their greed 

sent their neighbouid to death and nakedness. Food 
and cloth have been made raiitias, beyond the reach of the majority 
of the people. We will, perhaps, never know the many ramifioations 

of the processes by which corruptors in official positions and profit* 

eers in the every-day necessities of the people brought about this 
shame and degradation to the life of our country. In the last volumes 
of the Anttuul we have tried to show how the poliiioians 

of the Muslim League in Bengal exploited thiir position as iipbolders 
of the NazimuHdin Ministry to dcbaunch administrative and social 

lifo in the Province. It is not possible to have details of these 
nefarious activities recorded in official publications, and the Press hat 
also failed to record the proceedings in Courts before which pt^rsous 
accused of dishonesty and corruptions were tried The Famine Ct m- 
mis>ion presidtMi over by Sir John Woodhead has not gone over 
this phase of the hriak-down in the adminihirative machinery with 
that eluburateness that the subject deserved. Perhaps, the terms of 
its enquiry put mature of moral lapsu out of hound. Another 
Enquiry Cominittee, appoint« d by the Governor of Bengal in December, 
1944. to suggest r* coiiunLodatioos for the "improvement of the 

adiuinistratiou ' of the Province submitted its* report during the time 
when tin 86 lines were being written. It was presided over by Sir 
Archibald Rowlands who has just sucoeeded to the position held by 
Sir Jeiemy Rnibrnan, Finance Member in the Governor-Generars 
Executive Council. In diaper VII of the Report, entitled — Manning 
th^ Miichi* *' — in Para 219, the Committee in course of certain references 
to "Service Morale," gave it out that its members have been told that 
"there has been a marked deterioration in the morale of the services as m 
result of the impact of political forces on the frame-work of the 
permanent administration." 

*The services apprehend that amenability to Ministerial pressure and a 
'correct* attitude towards questions in wbith the Party for the lime being in 
office is pariieuiarly interested are more likely to lead to promotion than adminia* 
trative efficiency.’* 

This demoralization became evident during 1943-’44 when the 
policy-carrying machinery in the Bengal Administration was found to 
be so morally inadequate. But it is not quite true to say 
Why the bureav- that Ministerial Parties were the only sources of 

eracy tailed ^vil. The traditions of tho higher bureaucracy with 

its "attitude of aloof superiority" had done nothing to 
onlist the support of the public for any measures either of preven* 
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tion of tiobealiby tecdefides or of reform of the exiitiog eooditiofis ; 
the Bowlaods Committee re ferred wi^h ‘"surprise aod regret" to evidt see 
of this attitude which appeared “to pay greater regard to tbe mechani- 
cal operation of a soul-less machine than to promt>tiDg the welfare 
of the people and look upon themselves as masters rather than as 
servants of the people." A bureaucracy afflicted by this malady was 
paralysed by tbe shock of the Japanese War. and it did things and 
failed to do things that only added to the coi fusion of things. 

From this the descent to corrupMon in tbe lower rungs of the 

oilicial hierachy was a logical step We want to describe this 

development in tbe words of the Bowlands Committee's report, not 
because it said anything original or what others have not said, 

but because it is necessary to have a record of what an official 
Committee has bad to recognize. It is rather a long quotation 

“'J'lie war Ii4*re, m eUewhere, hieidt conditions shicli make money-mtking 
easy. PsrticulHily did iliiii liecome so when the supply ol commodities became so 
short that Goviiiim«iit was fi*rc*d to grant iiceiiees to trade in them, 'ihe 
posaession of a liceiiee hf*canie a thing of high value and dishomst and uiisc. upul- 
OUH persons did not h*sitBte to iffer hribea in order to secure the licmce to trade 
in the commodities afficud. 'Ibe power to giant Iiceiiees was in many cases in 
the hands of umpornry atHflTs not vtrsed in the traditions of tbe Service, with no 
prospect of apiniisiient career in it sncl piovidtd with an opportunity lor making 
easy money whh h many of tlum found it imiossihlc to let slip. 

' War conditions thus provided the opportunity, hut it cannot be denhd that 
It beesme all loo easy for dishonest, men to seize the opportunity of illicit gsiii by 
reason ot two thini:s natiiciy, (s) ill-advietd adtoinisuaiive action ; (b) detects in 
the iiSW which made detection of iflVncis difiiculi snd which piovide inadtquate 
peiialtits for convicted ufftiideis. 

**To take these two points in turn. Ihe power to grant licences to deal in 
commodities'll! shuit supply was conttrred c>n enboidinates snd hmpoisry ifiicisla, 
with little or no atieinpi. being made to lay down rules prescribing to whom, snd 
in what circiinia’ances, licences should be granted. *lbc commodities being in 
short supply, common sense siiould suggest that permits should at least have l)ern 
confined to reputable bona fide dealeis in tbe commodiths concerned. Indeed, the 
sensihle couise would have been, as was in fact done in the Unihd Kingdom, 
to reduce ratl>er than to incresse the number of authorized dealers. Nothing of 
the sort stems to have been attempted in Bengal, mid people, oft^n of ill repute, 
rushed in to obtain tiermits to purchase commodities in which they had never 
dealt hi fore snd in which they had no ii ten tion of trading, except in the black 
market, 'ihe profits obtainable were so enormous that applicsuts for permits had 
no hesitation in oficring bribes far too tempting for officials on relatively low rates 
of pay to resist. 

... ... ... ... ... ... 

**So widespread has corruption become, snd so defeatist is tbe attitude taken 
towards it, that we think that the most drastic steps should be taken to stamp 
out tbe evil which has corrupted the public service and public morals. Anything 
less is a denial of ]ustice to the po r people of the province, who compriae tbe 
bulk of the population and who, in the end, have to pay for the bribes which go to 
enrich the unscrupulous and the dishonest.” 


TUb Woodhead' Oommission and tbe Bowlands Committee could 
not have framed their verdict with regard to wide-spread corrupt- 
ion on the basis of facts placed before them by 
nest haa done to* Don-official witnesses and their statements. The 
stamp out the evil Government must have placed dossiers in their bands 
to help them in coming to their verdict. These 
dossiers must have taken months to collect ; tbe details of bribery 
and corruption must have been definite. Otherwiee, the veidiob ef 
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tlMHie two OoTarnment Oommittaes would not hava baao aa strong 
ai it ia. The Bowlanda OvimmUtae iodioat^^d ona seat of evil'--tha 
way in which tha number of authorizad dealers io commodi iea that 
ware in shorl supply was increased, aud *‘p opla often of ill repute,*' 
to quote the Committee a words, were allowed **to obtain permits to 
purchase commodities in which they had never dealt before, and in 
which they had no intention of trading, except in the black market " 
The committee appeared to suggest and believe that only 'officials 
on relatively low rates of pay*' were concerned with granting such 
permits. Wa do not know on the strength of what facts did the 
Committee pass this judgment, wh;^ it did not trace the evil higher 
up in the Nasimuddin Ministry vhose policy of establishing and 
maintaining the communal ratio in the trade and commerce of the 
Province was responsible for increasing the number of dti^alers who 
received permits, thus introducing inexpirienoed and unrea^iahle per* 
sons into these activities The Woodhead Commission Report has 
stigmatized this policy. And we are upheld in our conviction that 
through tha loophole of "communal rail)** has flowed over the body 
politic of Bengal the corruption that has been deplored in the B ^wUnds 
Committee's B*port. It has called attention to the "drdoatist attitude" 
adopted by the Government and the people with regard to this evil. 
It is not Deces^ary to plead aliln on behalf of the latter, the 
hoarders and prodteers who form the majority of this anti-social 
oonfraternity. VVe have to confess with shame that these corrupters 
of social morals should have come in such numbers from the heart 
of Indian society. But it cannot be denied that they could not have 
flourished ant made such a parade of th*‘ir ill-g()tt*m wealth if 
the State in India had frowned on th(*m. We do not know how 
do th y deal with moral lep rs like th^so in other countries. But 
we cannot believe that the State in tlvse turn the blind eye on 
lapses like these. But here in India* the Sta o has been philosophically 
indifftrent to the corruption that throve unrh<«cked and uniiHhamed. 
We do not forget though that Mr Rich ird Casey, the Govi rnor of 
Bengal, called attention to this deterioration in a broadcast of his in April, 
1944. Wa have not heard since then that his Exc« ll tncy has taken 
any positive step to sterilize the hources of evil. It may he that the 
reform of morals does not come within His Excclioncy's many discretions 
and special responsibilities. 

The disintegration of material and m >ral life that through famines 
and scarcities in various parts of India erupted into view during 
1943-'44 has an intimate relation to the system of 
How BrtUla administration that Britain has establish d in this 
started the evil country atid that has boon wo rsening conditions with 
every year that India remains unfroe The trappings 
and equipments of modern life that havf followed the British rulers 
into India kept our people iguoraot of the real character of this rule — 
how by a oombination of the ruler and the trader tho norms and 
forms of Indian life were wrecked beyond repair, and nothing has 
been placed in the vacuum to repair the destruction caused. We do 
not hold any individual Briton responsible for the havoc that his 
•ystem of rule has wrought in our country. The whole generation that 
witnesaed tha spread of British Influeoos over the glob«« that helped 
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to fonnd the British Empire, knew no better. In their treatment of 
their own people they were no better in dispo^^sessing millions of 
Britishers of their lands and driving them to work-houses from which 
were recruited the 'bands' for the working of factories run by sfeam, 
and her traders covering the world with the commodities manufactured in 
them. An interpreter of Britain's industrial developmemt has described 
this development in the following words : 

'•Pquire We»*tprn Jatiior, s hitrh fftrminf; d'sciple of Arthur Young who 
would not stpsl the goose from the common, but had no scruple about stealing 
the common from the human goose, was unconaelously recruiting for bia hated 
rival, the machine-owning canltallst. and when the village had been emptied nut 
into the wotk-boiiae, it followed as logically sa the dediicilona of Adam Smith, 
or the roechanica of his young friend Watt of Grenock, that the work-bouae 
would be emptied into the factory.** 

Another historian has described this process of the destruction 
of British institutions as and when the younger sons of British 
, j * I families were ranging over the world, driven th^'reto 
Uam A agrarian chaos in the social life of their country. 

decay They left their Iknd because it could not hold out 

any hopes to them of better life. But even in their 
exile they found consolation in the grandeur and glory of an 
imp^^rial destiny that their tiny island in the north Atlantic had 
secured. Blinded by this prospect, the few and the many in Britain, 
the privileged and the unprivileged in the country, failed to notice 
the "England of the poor," and were ignorant of the "black abyss 
.which lay under the surface of England's wealth,*’ to quote from a 
biography of Lloyd George To summarise the words of another, G. K. 
Chesterton's interpretation of this development in his country's policy and 
practice, all through the 18r.h century, all through the Whig speeches about 
liberty, all through the Tory speeches about patriotism, through the 
period of Wandewash and Plassey, through the period of Trafalgar and 
Waterloo, the Central Senate of the nation, the Parliammt, was 
passing Bill after Bill for the enclosure by the great landlords of such 
of the common lands as had survived out of the great '’communal 
system of the Middle Ages." These Enclosure Acts in course of forty 
years (1760-1800) numbered 2,000 ; and the areas enclosed were 24,28, 
721 acres of common fields and 74,618 acres of waste lands. Arthur 
Young, one of the foremost of the advocates of this enlargement of the 
private estates, recognized all the same that “by nineteen out of every 
Inclosure Bills, the poor are injured, and grossly injured " The ques- 
tioa has been asked-'-why should the British poor have accepted this 
dispensation ? The reply has b«en — "so paramount were the needs of the 
nation for more food, and so deep the sense of subordination among the 
masses." — {O^orge Perrin ^7 In'ins^rial Hisfory of Modern Enqlawi.) 
And what was the result of these enclosures ? England became a coun- 
try of large estates. Before Waterloo there were many commoners 

and yeomen. Even in 1831 when census figures were available, of the 
2,36,343 male occupiers of land, about two-fifths employed no labourers, 
while the remainder employed an average of only 6i labourers per 

farmer. In Scotland at the same time, of about 80,000 occupiers, 

more than two-thirds employed no labourers, and in Ireland more than 
three quarters of those were poor cottiers. In marked contrast to this 
WMtba atateof kbinga in Eranoe. Thera were three and half million 
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laii(S«owiiers, three millions of whom ooltiyated on the average only 
fourteen acres per head. By 18S1, the old race of small independent 
farmers was disappearing from the British country-side. They have 
all nearly gone to-day, not merely the names but their blood relations 

also have gone out of the old habitat. Most of their successors are 

descended from “workers", and the tradition of hard work remains 

with them- 

In other countries also the same development 
Tbe ssM develop- has taken place. To quote from the Japan IHmes^ 

meat in Japan written about ten years ago, 

*The most uofortunate aspect has been decline in the etatus of the farming 
population which has taken place hand in hand with increase in production of 
agricultural produce and even with increased investments and general rising of the 

land wealth of the country We thiia witness in Chosen (Kores) a development 

which has taken place to a degree in Japan also, namely, the welfare of the 

agrarians being sacrificed for ftrogress in urban areas/’ 

Modern industrialism of which Britain was the pioneer, and has 
been its beneficiary Cor about two centuries, picking up the r^cam 
„ from the material life of the world — this economic 

"peralaU toSe*” dispensation imposed on the broad mass of the 

detrimanf of India British people cruel sacrificos. It could not be 

milder to Indian interests and rights. What this has 
meant to India was brought out in 1943-'44, the culmination of 
about two centuries of exploitation. One of their historians B. 
Bickards, writing in the early years of the 19th century, more than 
a hundred years back, wrote : 

ia the system which generates, matures and perptuatea the whole evil. 
It commenced in error ; it has been continued through a long train of opprsaaive 
exactions, which our ablest servants have laboured in vain to alleviate ; and it 
finally fixes its hapless victims to the galling oar for life.” 

Mr. Bickards was speaking of the land system associated with the 
name of Lord Cornwallis in Bengal and of the Byotwari system 
in Madras that broke up the sooio-economio arrange- 
Hnge profiteering ments in the Provinces. The whole range of laws 

in sale of gold and ordinances that the British rulers passed and 
prescribed for the benefit of this country suffered a 
sea-change that in the result constituted an ''evil" so far-reaching in 
its effects, that after about one hundred and fifty years of their intro- 
duction they still act as poison. And it erupts into attention every 
now and then. It very often happens that the people do not under- 
stand the causes and conseciuences of the malady. During the period 
we have been discussing, the Finance Secretary, in presenting the 
budget to the Council of State on February 29, 1944, incidentally 
referred to "another important inflationary measure," viz, the sale of 
gold that had been going on for the last six months. Mr. Jones did 
not like this gold sale ; be thought that investment in Government 
securities with the liberal terms now offered to “the small investor" 
was a better proposition. But there were some who under the 
influence of the “primitive and illogical" alternative preferred gold. 
And, for their benefit the Beseive Bank of India was selling gold 
provided by the Governments of Britain acd the United States 
of America ; nnd the sale proceeds were being used by tbesn towards 
IS 
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the payment of their war transactions in India. Mr. Jones toedered 
a oertil^ate to this way of checking inflation and the rise in the prices 
of commodities. This story of the gold sale looked so respectable and 
innocent But members in the Central Assembly presented its other 
side during the same budget session. Let us indicate it in the 
words of Sir Vitbal Narayan Ghandavarkar representing in the 
Assembly Indian commerce in the Bombay Presidency through the 
Bombay Millowners* Association. 

it iB now clear that gold » being sold by the Beaerre Bank as aaenta 

of the British and United States of America Treasuries and the proceeds are 
utilized to pay partially for the expenditure incurred on behalf of these two 
countries in India. What, however, seems strange and inequitable is that, while 
the world price of ^ the metal— based on the official price of 166 shillings and 35 
dollars per ounce in Britain and the United States respectively— is equivalent to 
Bs. 42 and odd per tola together with charges at about 5 per cent, gold should be 
sold in India at as high as Bs. 71, and the worst of all this is that the entire 
profit amounting to nearly Bs. 29 to Bs. 30 pm tola goes to the foreign exchequer 
instead of to the Government of India. If it is argura that India is now getting 
the gold, it need hardly be emphasised that goods are far more essential to the 
Unitra States of America and the United Kingdom in these days than gold. 
According to market estimates, some five million (fifty lakhsl tolas have been 
sold BO far, yielding a net profit of at least Bs. 15 crores. If these funds bad 
accrued to the Indian Exchequer instead of such wealthy countries as the United 
Kingdom and the United States of America, the Indian tax-payer would have 
benefited to that extent and it would not have been necessary to levy fresh taxation 
on such a colossal scale. The Finance Member argues that the gold belongs to the 
United Kingdom and the United States of America and they are prepared to release 
it at the rate at which they want. Are they going to be allowed to profiteer in 
this country 

The Fiuauce Member, Sir Jeremy Baisman does not appear to have been 
able to bring forward a better argument in favour of bis conniving 
at this profiteering than that it helped to decrease 
More of this story *'the sterling balances,” that it “materially supple- 
ol profiteering mented other anti-inflationary measures.” But the 

full story of the transaction which has come out 

since then puts a more sinister meaning to the whole affair : it 

showed the Finance Member of the Government knowingly encouraging 
this “black marketing” at the expense of the people whose taxes 
maintained the costly paraphernalia of which he was a part. It will 
bear repetition in the pages of the Indian Annual Register. From 
August, 1943 to the end of February, 1944, the Beserve Bank of 
India had sold gold in India of the total value of £ 20 million, 

about Bs* 26 crores and more. People did not understand the policy 
and techinque of this transaction till the Press in India got scent 
of a certain discussion in the Parliament of the Union of South 
Africa at Capetown. The people of this dominion had by that time, 
sometime in the spring of 1943, come to learn how they had been 
tricked, how their Government had failed to secure from the British 
Government a part at least of the profits of the sale of gold in 
India. The gold that was supplied by the latter of the Beserve Bank 
of India came from South A&ica. It appears that in 1940 the South 
African gold mine-owners or the Government of that country entered 
into an agreement with Britain to sell aU their gold to the Bank 
of England at £8-8s. an ounce for the duration of the war. That 
gold was sold to India at anything up to £16 by Britain and the 
United States, the latter sending her gold from her hoarded stock. 
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fi WM rereaM in the Capetown Parliament that the Bank of England 
was still paying 171 shillings per ounce of fine gold which it has 
been selling at 174 shillings to America, while in India it has been 
selling through the Reserve Bank of India that gold at 820 shillings 
per ounce of fine gold. The Prime Minister of South Africa, Field 
Marshal Ian Smuts, tried to ^put the best face on the matter by 
showing off a moral pose that free gold market in India is a 
ack market and therefore, the Union of South Africa did not wish 
to participate in it.*’ But he was anticipated in this astitudiniaing 
by the Finance Member in Lord Waveli's Executive Council when, 
pestered by the ill-natured criii '*sm of members of the Central 
Assembly, he tried to stop them \\h words of consolation: ^'India's 
financial obligations were those of an ally and not of a f)mnia/* Sir 
Jeremy in his fine frenzy forgot that obligations were not an one- 
way affair, that something more than words would bo required to 
justify to the conscience of the world when the full story comes to 
be known that the gold, which the United States bought from India 
during the depression at Bs. 30 to Bs. 35 and which Britain had 
been buying at Bs. 42 in South Africa, could honestly sold 
in India at double that price, and that such transaotionb tolerated 
by the subordinate Government at New Delhi did not make them partners in 
the evil of '*black market*' in India. The Indian people by their associ- 
ation with Britain has learnt that profiteering is a recognized canon of 
State morality. But what rankles in their heart in this episode is 
that a Government using the name of India sliould have been found 
encouraging profiteering by alien States at the expense of the people 
whom it is its duty to serve. For, by no interpretation of the 
terms of the United Nations' organization could the Govornnient of 
Britain and the Government of United States bo made identical with 
the Government as by law established in this country. It may be 
that India has so many counts of injustice recorded against Britain 
in the Book of Fate that this one of *profitooring in gold sales 
would not weigh much more than a feather when the final reckoning 
comes to be made. 


Another of the matters that has been creating suspicion is with 
regard to the disposal of Indian assets lying blocked in London. 

The problem rose thiswise during the present war. 
*^**^li at materials, manufactured goods 

Loadon * services from India to meet the needs of a total war, 

a war of survival lor her as a Great Power. Instead of 


paying India for what she had bought, she credited the amount 
against India's public debt held in Britain which was in the neighbour- 
hood of about 900 crores, more or less. The story of this debt 
has a history of its own The wars of the East India Oompany were 
financed from the treasuries in India, Bengal and Bibar contributing 
the most towards finding these monies. When the Company transferred its 
authority to the British Crown, that is, to the British Government, . 
India's accounts showed a debt of about Bs. 150 crores and more. 
The cost of the wars against Afghanistan, the exi)editioDB directed against 
the tribes in and around what is tio-day known as the North-West 
Brontier Province for the purpose of finding or manufactmring e 
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“soitiitifio frontier'’i the two wers i^ainst Burma— all the cost of these 
wars were entered into the bill. A part of the debt was incurred 
for the financing of the irrigation works and the railways, for instance. 
We have been told that almost all this debt stood repaid by the end 
of the financial year of 1942-43, and that during the war years 
as a result of purchases in India made on behalf of the British 
Government there is on credit to the accounts of India held in the 
Bank of England the value of which was near about Bs. 1400 crcres. 
It was not out of superfluity tbat India built up this account. Her 
people were forced to stint in the very necessities of their not high 
standard of life. Her growers of cotton and jute, for instance, were 
cornered as their commodities could not reach the world’s markets 
owing to this War, and owing to the control over shipping exercised 
by the Governments of the United States and of Britain. This case 
exemplified what happened to all the producers of all the raw mater- 
ials of India. A people who are chronically close to starvation 
bad been required to suffer and sacrifice so that Britain may come out 
of the present war with the wings of her imperialism undipped, that 
she might retain her position as one of the Great Powers of the 
modem world. The prices of these sufferings and sacrifices are record- 
ed in the books of the Bank of England. And it is not quite 
unnatural that the people and the men and women who can speak 
on their behalf should expect to see these in some concrete forms, 
that they should expect and hope to build up a better life for their 
people, a higher standard of life for them equitably spread over the 
commonalty of the land, with the help of the credits that are at 
present blocked in London. But their political subjection to Britain 
has made these blocked ‘‘sterling balances” a subject of political argu- 
ment. It is an arguable proposition that Britain cannot be expected 
to pay out at a time the whole amount or its equivalents in British 
goods and services. This position has made Britain, the debtor to 
to India, a dictator of, how, when, and in what form India can expect 
a repayment of the debt. 

And it has been asked— what can India do with this huge 
amount ? Every one, Government and the governed, speak of indus- 
trialization, the expansion of old industries and the 
indiBsi^l T^abi- establishment of new industries, as the way out of 
litallon of India" l^he economic bog into which India has sunk. Plans 
and planners have been abroad in the country. In 
1988 when Sri Subhas Chandra Bose was President of the Indian 
National Congress, the National Planning Committee was appointed 
with Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru as the Chairman. Bepresentative 
scientists and industrialists and theoreticians co-operated in its work. 
A number of Su^^Committees was appointed, and work divided among 
them to study the various phases of India’s life and suggest remedies 
to the many ills from which she suffers. In a '’Note for the Guidance 
for Sub-Committees,” Planning was defined by the parent Committee 
as follows; 

*Tlanniog, under a democratic system, may be defined as technical co-ordination, 
by disinterested experts, of consumption, production, investment, trade, and income 
distribution, in accordance with social objectives set by bodies reoresentative of the 
Patton, Such planning is not only to be considered from the {Kdnt of view of 
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4mo]iil^ ud the ndiiog of Um itoadord of lifiag, but muii belode cullnrai 
•M tpiritiul Toluei, tod Um human tide of lifa,*’ / 

And the aims of Planning in and for India were defined to be 

(t> attainment of national adf sufficiency for the oounlry as a whole, 
without being involved, as the result of such efluito, in the whirlpool of Economic 
Imperialism ; 

(b) The doubling of the present standard of living among the people of India 
within a prescribed time limit, say, ten years. 

The work of this National Planning Oommittee name to an end 
with the outbreak of the present war* as the Indian National 
Congress got entangled in a controversy with the 
Other Plannings British Govemme;*t with regard to the latter's pushing 

and Plannera India into the war without oonaulting Indian 

opinion. The heat generated thereby addedi to 
bitterness between the two countries. The Ministries in eight Provinces 
which owed allegiance to the Congress were recalled. The Ohairmaii 
of the Planning Committee. Pundit Jawabar Lai, was put behind 
prison bars, and Congress activitirs were put under official ban. The 
Government busy with its war, and the people having bad no heart 
in it, frustration appeared to be brooding over the oountry. The 
former, of course, was going about tapping the human and natural 
resources of the country for all that they were worth. The Eastern Group 
Supply Conference .'was organized with headquarters in India. Technical 
Missions from the United States and Great Britain were sent to speed up 
the productive activities of the country with special reference to war 
necessities. That from the former bad Dr. Henry F. Grady for its 
Chairman ; the British Ministry of Supply sent a Mission headed by 
Sir Alexander Boger. The purpose of all these activities was to 
relieve Britain of the task of providing (or most of the military 
needs of the Anglo-Saxon Powers in their fight with Japan. These 
had no other long-range purpose, though *'the crux of the Eastern 
supply question is the industrialization of IqdW as it was recognized 
by the Maiichester Guardian. But the Governments that sent the 
Missions and the members of the Missions refused to recognize such 
a responsibility. Dr. Grady, head of the D. S. Mission, was frank in 
this matter. On the eve of bis departure from India, from his five 
weeks' mission during the spring of 1942, he summed up its scope 
in his farewell statement. 

*' the function of the MiMion was to mats recommendations after ioveetl* 

gation concerning ways and means by which the United States Government could 
atsiat in augmenting India’a war production. The work of the .Mission, therelore, 
has been directly related to the common war effort of the United Nations, and 
has been no tnay connected with the poet •war industrial and commercial probteme 
of India.^ (The italice are ours). 

The Grady Mission was impressed with the inadequacies of India’s 
industrial teehnique. In its report it said that most of the enginaer* 
_ . . , ing workshops engaged in war produotion were 

ofrndu^MD? “historically and actually jobbing shops." A basic 
titatloiis la India change was needed. It suggested the estabUshment 
of “a War Cabinet with a strong Seoretariat to 
control war production on all its phases." It should ooneist of 
members responsible for Production, Transportation and Oommunioatfon, 
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Debnoe and Einanoe. Out of this recommendation grew the Oonunittee 
of the Executive Oouncil of the Oovemor-Genei^ known as the 
**War Besources Committee of the Council/' Owing to wartime res- 
trictions on the publication of the news of the pi^uotion and distii- 
•bution of ''essential" materials, it is not possible to say how India's 
major industries have advanced. But at the time when this Council 
Committee was established, students of economic data told us that 
India's steel production remained practically where it was before the 
war, that is, about 1} million tons a year. The hydre-electric 
potential of India is said to be second only to that of the United 
States, but only S,per cent, of it is being used. Leaders of Indian 
industrialism, men like Sir M. Visveswaraya, ex-Dewan of Msrsore, 
bold that the political bias of the New-Delhi Government is responsible for 

this backwardness. His charges were definite ''just as the Indian 

element is entirely absent from the higher ranks of army, navy and 
air force services, so heavy industries have been excluded from the 
orders placed with Indian industrialists or firms." While this country 
has had to be content with the industries connected with the feeding 
and clothing of the fighting forces, it was not entrusted with the 
production of military equipments and war armaments in which Indian 
engineers and workmen could have acquired practice, capacity and 

skill. V in the belligerent countries associated with the Allies, viz,, 

the United States of America, Canada and Australia, orders for heavy 
machinery and war materials required during the war, both for Great 
Britain and the country concerned, were placed with the local indus- 
trial firms in the respective countries. But this good fortune did not 
come to Indian industries in this war." The two centuries connection 
between India and Britain have been marked by apathy and in- 
difference and of hostility on the part of the State ; to India’s indus- 
trial development, the financing, working and controlling of industries 
by Indians, on their own soil, the State more often than not has 
been more than step-motherly in its narrow and selfish concern for 
British interests. A people with such an experience could not expect 
any sincere help from the State, any effective guidance. Bather, their 
experience was that State policy had been helping, it may be 
through ignorance or conceit of superiority, the throttling of Indian 
industries, depriving millions of their means of livelihood. 

It is a historical fact that it took the natural leaders of our 


people decades to realize the ramifications of this injury. When an 
alien people establish their rule over a country, the 
*t^**i!aMa^tliis disturbance created in the socio-economic life of the 
^ 'injary subject people may appear to be inevitable. Knowingly 

they break the back of the ruling classes from whom 
they wrest the powers of the State. And after a time they accept 
the country as their own and merge themselves into its people ; the 
distinction between the conqueror and the conquered are erased. 
This is the general pattern of history. In England it happened as the Danes 
and the Normans, for instance, bst themselves in the British or 


English people. In India it happened as the Huns and the Sakas, 
the Pathans and the Mughals, b^ame Indians for the practical pur- 
poses of life ; the former two lost themselves in the bosom of the 
society into which they had intruded as aliens, and conquerors at that : 
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iht lAftfcar two mainteinad thoir separateness as a eommunity or seeks 
inijUam. Bnl with the arriTsl of European peo{des in India as 
traders and their struggle for monopolising the trade of the country 
a MW spirit of adventurism was indroduoed into the country. The 
weakening of the State in India with the death of Emperor Aurengsab, 
the lehelUous spirit of the provinoial satraps of the Mughal State, the 
uprising of ambitions amongst them and other peoples, sooh as the 
Marbattas and the Bohilla8« for carving out independent States for 
themselves— these personal and impersonal influenoes were symptoms of 
a disintegration in all-India life. The European traders took advantage 
of the eruption of these short-sighted ideas and sentiments ; the French 
and the British taking the lead in th: fight that ensued. The former 
were worsted, leaving the field to the latter to pick up the sceptre that 
had fallen from the palsied hand of the Moghul, the Marhatta and the 
Sikh. The system of administration that the British introduced into 
India was suited to a plantation out of which profits were to be extract- 
ed. The representatives of the ruling Power came here bound by a 
covenant to stay for a number of years and then depart from India 
which they were not taught to regard as anything better thiu a 
“Land of Begrets." Neither the traditions nor the training of the 
Indian Civil Service, the “steel frame*' of British administration, favour- 
ed the thought that its members should think it worth while to 
attempt to identify themselves with the feelings, the sentiments and 
the material interests of the people of India. Bather, they were 
encouraged to cultivate the feeling of “aloof superiority,'* to regard 
Indian patttrns of thought and conduct not only as different to their 
own but as inferior to theirs by every standard of modern life. A 
country ruled by men like these could not but wilt and wither. It 
is true that in the early flush of British education our prodocessors 
bad welcomed the enlightenment from the West of which the new 
rulers were thought to be the authentic voice. Under the influence of 
its glamour they could not realize those elements of imported values 
that were disrupting and destroying their own. Specially were they 
blind to the wreck of the arts and industries of their country under 
the impact of the now civilization, under the blows of a State that 
was rootless in the soil of the country, almost religiously avoiding 
any attempt to base itself on the affections and ideals of the people. 
But by the forties of the 19th century, almost after a century of 
stupor, the modem-educated leaders of the country were found to be 
growing conscious that their people were getting materially j^orer 
under the new regime. It was not possible for them, as it is tor 
us to-day, to trace the whole process of the evil working. They could 
not know that Britain's wealth was minted out of the dispossession of 
her own yeomen and commoners; they could not know bow the 
ruling classes of Britain did not draw their power from the consent 
of their people; they could not know what John Morley wrote more 
than 60 years afterwards. 

*'£tsi the passage of the Reform Act (1832) which to the youthful Oladstone, 
before hie own emaneipatlon, eeemed to be the *work of the anti-Christ/ left siz- 
seveolhe of the male population without a vote. Upon a society ao cansUtuted, a 
people eo fettered, the Indnetrial Revolution had come like a thief in the night ; 
and not the moel devastating of wars or the bloodiest could have been more 
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MtutoopUs in Ito loeinl affeeta at non perplexing in the pKri>lemB of ooeinl 
ndjaeteent wbieh it erented.” 

Our predeoBMors of a oentnry baol^ of the forties of the 19th 
oentriry, must have heard of the Ohartist Movement in Britain which 
embodied popnlar demands in a "People’s Charter" : 

^ ^1) Annual Parliaments ; (2) Universal Suffrage ; (8) 

Misled ttem ballot ; (4) Equid electoral districts ; (5) 

Abolition of property qualifications for members of 
Parliament ; (6) Payment of members of Pariiament. In these demands 
the emphasis appeared to have been laid on constitutional principles 
and practices* And progressive people in India were enthusiastio over 
these* But they did not understand that the Movement represented 
a revolt against the conditions of unsettlement introduced into Britain 
by the Industrial Bevolution. It was the time when the social mind 
of Britain was full of doubts and questionings, when Disraeli, who 
lat mr on became the leader of the Conservative Party and Britain's 
Prime Minister, had been popularizing bis theory of “two nations” in 
the country — the rich and the poor — ^the time which interpreters of British 
history characterized as the ‘‘Bleak Age”, the "hungry forties.” This 
crisis the British ruling classes resolved with the help of Free Trade, 
by making food cheaper to the people, just as the other crisis, that 
which began in the seventies of the 19th century, was tried to be 
resolved by Imperialiet expansion. The characteristic feature of this 
remedy was the combination of exploitation of the raw material and human 
resources of dependent countries with exporting British capital to other 
countries and drawing therefrom tributes. John Stuart Mill had 
dubhed this as "a system of outdoor relief for the upper classes,” 
while Cecil Bhodes who paved the way of the expansion of British 
dom inan ce over Africa defined it as "a question of the stomach”, 
stomach of the dispossessed in Britain whom doles from the tributes 
drawn from all over the, world helped to keep satisfied. Our prede- 
cessors of the times beginning with the middle of the 19th century 
were under the influence of British Liberalism associated with the 
names of Bright and Cobden, of Gladstone. They could not rightly 
understand the impulses that moved British life ; they were taken in 
by the glory and the c^ndeur of an imperial race who happened to 
r^e over them, and to thrive on exploiting their country. It is true that 
Indian publicists of that generation, men like Akshaya Eumar Datta 
and Eishory Cband Mitter, Harish Chandra Mukherji of Bengal, for 
instance, discussed in the columns of the Tattwabodhini Patriha, 
organ of the Brahmo Stunaj published in almost all the languages of 
the country, and in the Irdian Spectator and the Hindu Patriot, 
problems of the agriculturists’ life, of the injustices they suffered 
from both at the hands of native land-owners and the European planters 
of indigo. It is true that by the sixties of the oentnry even our 
poets had begun to bemoan the lot of our weavers and black-smiths 
thrown out of employment by Manchester and Birmingham. But they 
could not relate this decay in the economic life of their people to 
the poUoy of the State^ under which they lived. Even during the 
tot lew years of the Indian National Congress, founded in 1885, there 
was no evidence of the recognition of this poverty as conditioned by 
developments in British oondaot and thought, though there were 
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MfioMloM iMNfl AriiHog »l *M rt i on to Um dmmf of ladiui indiattiM. to 
til wofMoiBC of tho moto ri oi ooaditioM ol Hit itt Indio. 

ItosB thii mnlody of ■cnItaMd Uiotighte ud inoohonnt zetnadiei 
dttr pao]^ wan naoiiad by tbo Ufa and work of toinaaentative 

natekM «« man lika Dadabhai Naoroji, Mahadrr GoUnd Banade, 

Makaiav Oaaiai’ William Digby and Bomeah Ohuidar Datt. Thoir 
vnibM atndiaa on Lidian aaonomies, aa tbaaa wara avolving 
nndar tba impact of British methoda of adminiatra- 
caana^naiiB ^ aaploitation. brought to a foooa all the 

Tariona alamants of diaintagration in the matrrial 
life of the people that had ibllowe>l the regime of Britain in India. 
The frnita of thrir raaaarobea inti the living oonditiono in India 
opened the ayes of their paoide to the process of exploitation of 
which they, have been victims for abont a century and half. Their 
books snppUad the weapons of offence directed against the inesponsible 
authority of the alien rulers ; these placed in the hands of public 
men and publicists the truth of their life in India that enabled them 
to judge and make the "new departure’* in their methods of political 
strnggb that was symbolised by the Swadeshi and anti>partitiou agita* 
tion in Bengal Thus from more points than one the men whom 
we have named above can be called the economic interpreters of 
Indian Nationalism, founders of the School of Indian Economics. 
Tbo lessons of history brought out by them helped to clear our 
vision, to energise onr thoughts, to supply the dynamo of our acti- 
vities, to put a new courage and determination into os ; and these have 
taken us through the conflicts and struggles of the last four decades. 


letemlllcstioa ot 
the stTeggle tw 


At the end of the last century India stood face to face with the truth 
of her real position in the scheme of things British. Dadabhai Naoroji 
and bis fellow-workers lived to see that their country- 
men understood the significance of this truth, that 
they realised that without ffeedom in political life 
their country •would continue to remain poor materially 
and spiritually. This realisation called forth from the deeps of 
national oonscionsness impulses to suffer and sacrifice so that the 
shame and ignominy of life as a subject people may be ended. 
The ruling power met this challenge with repression, thereby exposing 
the more the basic principles and practices of its rule. With the 
growing intensity of the fight for freedom in India, captains of trade 
and industry awakwed to the realisation that their material interests 
were involved in it, that they could not afford to remain disinterested 
spectators of this struggle between Indian Nationalism and British 
' Imperialism. Binoe the emergraoe of Mahatma Gandhi into the 
leadership of the Indian National Congress, this section of the commu- 
nity has ben more increasingly backing the political movemnt. 
With thttr day-to-day experince of bnreancrarie discrimiimtioa 

directed a^inet the interests <A the Indian people, they could bring 
reality into the disenssioa of pnUie affairs, generally concerned with 
first prindpies tatbss than with their applicarion to tiw eonorete 
proMera of eatfaafnee . We have ben vritnesses to the evolution 
of this ebaage in ttie habits ni the industarial and oommeteial seerions 
of onr popnlaBOB. 

14 
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n WM thns ilui tba pnblio did Moept the Plu of eoonoiiuo' and 
Bodal reconslirncliioD i^bUeized by (^bt of tbe leaden ot India’s 
industrial life. It is popolarly known as tbe Bombay 
The Bomber Flan or tbe Tata-Birla Plan after tbe names of two 

Pleo of tbe framers of tbe Flan. For a time it ooenpied the 

centre of discussion in tbe Press of tbe country, 
carrying, as it was surmised, a message of hope to an otherwise 
hopeless people. The Flan touched on all phases of India’s life with 
its various schemes of reconstruction of Industry, Agriculture, Oommu- 
nications. Education, Health, Housing and Miscellaneous. The capital 
expenditure budgetted for it was put at Bs. 10,000 crores distributed 
as follows : Industry — Bs. 4,480 crores ; Agriculture — Bs. 1,340 crores ; 
Oommunications — ^Bs. 940 crores ; Education — Bs. 490 crores ; Health 
— Bs. 460 crores ; Housing — Bs. 2,300 ; Miscellaneous — Bs. 200 crores. 
For tbe purpose of execution of the Plan, it was divided into three 
stages, each covering a period of five years. The expenditure to be 
incurred during each stage was indicated thns : 

(In crores oj Rupees). 


InduatrieBs 

First stage. 

Second stage. 

Third stage 

Bmic Industries. 

480 

1,200 

2.160 

Consumption Goods Industries. 310 

330 

360 

Agriculture. 

200 

400 

640 

O^munioations. 

40 

320 

510 

Education. 

40 

80 

370 

Health. 

40 

80 

330 

Housing. 

190 

420 

1,590 

Miscellaneous. 

30 

70 

100 

Total 

... 1,400 

2,900 

5.700 


In P. 48 of the pamphlet describing the Plan 
reqmi^o Unanee estimate of the capital requirements to 

^ the Plan it out. The following sources are expected to 

supply 'these : 


(In crores of Rupees). 

External Finance : 


Hoarded wealth. 300 

Sterling aecuritieB. 1,000 

Balance of Trade. 600 

Foreign Borrowing, 700 


Re. 2,600 crores. 

Internal Finance : 

Savings. 4,000 

Oreatra Money. 3,400 


Bs. 7,400i=ToUl Bs. 10,000 crores. 

In this estimate there is the item of ‘Sterling Securities' or Balan- 
ces. The Plan has been built up on tbe expectation that Bs. 1,000 
crores of tbe 'Sterling Balances’ would be made 
”Se(?5kOie ' •▼“l*‘hle for carrying it out. This opens out the 

“Bombay Plan” controversy between India and Britain which we 

have referrad to above. There was always some 
Indian money looked up in the Bank of England as ‘security’ 
for the transactions of money, ofiioial end npii-offioial, for which 
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' of State for India, a member <rf the Britieh Oabinet, 

iafo himaelf to be morally and legally, perhaps, responsible to his 
nfoaters, the British Ftoliament and ultimately to the British people. 
But it never attained the huge amount that has aocumolated daring 
the present war. Under various disguises it is there. Compared to 
the British war expenses it may not appear to be much of an 
amouni But Britain's Chancellor of Exchequer has already begun to 
show anxiety about it. In April, 194S, he said 

"The greatar perl of the eddltiooel eoat of India's outer defenoas of the 
frootiars fefl upon Oraal Britain which maaot that a financial situation of soma 
difficulty was being created for Great in the future." 

Since then the same personage wno is Sir John Anderson known 
to Bengal as its Governor has on more than one occasion adverted 
to the subject, and he gave a broad hint about the 
Bru^n MV whioh . they expect to settle this question of 

herdeMr debts. These could not be settled as ^'commeroial" 
transactions, said he. But bow oould Britain 
eventually meet them is the question that is disttirbing the minds of 
more than one country, specially the United States and India to which 
Britain is a debtor. The unnatural relation between India and Britain 
make it a sore point. The Plan of the Indian industrialiats has been 
built on the hope of Bs. 1.000 orores from Britain either in the form 
of capital goods. i.e., machineries for heavy or basic industries, or 
services of technicians. But can Britain do it daring the next few 
years ? Whatever she can produce she will need to reconstruct the 
life of her war-battered people. So. it may happen that India may 
fall back on U. S. machineries and services. Experts say that the 
industrialists of the great BepubUc are capable of helping India, and 
more than willing. That would require the conversion of India's 
'sterling assets or balances" into United States dollars to pay for 
goods and services from that country. It is* reported that at the 
Bretton Woods Conference held to build up an international fund and 
an international exchange ratio, two of the Indian representatives. 
Sir Shanmukham Chetty and Mr. Shroff, pleaded passionately for the 
conversion of India's balances in Britain into U. S. dollars, not all of 
these, but sums equal to 50 million dollars per annum. British re- 
presentatives are reported to have put up the plea that the question 
could not be taken up then and that the U. S. representatives upheld 
this British contention. This story is no longer a secret in India. 
It has given rise to mistrust and uneasiness among the leaders and 

organizers of modem industries in India ; and in the Central Assem- 

bly the Pinanoe Member, Sir Jeremy Baisman, was bard put to it 
to squarely meet the criticism of the members. It is being appre- 
hended that with a view to dischaxge the debts Britain may resort 
to any one of the three devices or a combination of these. She may 
'de- value" her currency and substantially reduce the amount due ; 
she may ask for "a revision" of the Financial Settlement which at 
present regulates the division of military expenditure between India 

and Britain ; or she may stage a *'gift" from India to Britain and 

thus have a considerable part of these written off, a device which 
was adopted during the last great war when about Bs. 160 eroras 
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WM Monrad kb • “gift'’ bam Indift, »■ • token <rf bar loyal aopporl to 
Britidn’a war agdast the Eaiaer. 

The Indian federation of Labonr also piodnead a Flan whioh waa 
hroadoaet as a eonnter-Uast to the Bombay Flan. Two pampUete 
“People** Ftea'* appeared about the middle of 1944, the first, analysing 
lor ooonoieie or as the authors phrased it “ex>raylng” the Bombay 
doToloimeat in pi[ui ; (hg goeond embodied the eonerete suggestionB 
for reoonstrooting India’s eoonomio life. Socialising the 
means of prodnotion, and restoring the original purpose of all psodnotion 
whioh is satisfaction of all the demands of community life, was put forth 
as the instrument of all progress, of fighting poverty, the central pro* 
blem of Indian economy. The fibers of the Bombay Plra had spoken 
of political freedom as the pre-condition of its success, that “underlying our 
whole scheme is the assumption that on the termination of the war or shortly 
thereafter, a Nationsl Gh>vemment will oome into at the centra which will 
be vested with full freedom in eoonomio matters.” The People’s Plan 
spoke of the “Federal Democratic State of Ladia,” of the eontrd by 
the State over private capital already invested in the industries of 
India ; this it called ’rationed’ oairitalism guaranteed a revenue of 8 
per cent by the State. In the fore-front of its programme the Han put 
the acquisition by the State of all rights in land, over or under, on 
the basis of compensation at 7 t|meB the nett income from land all 
over India. Thus, taking into account eompmsation to be paid to rent- 
receivers in Zamindari areas, to non-cultivating owners in Bayatwari 
areas, for lands which are devoted to public purposes, for acquiring 
mineral and fisheries rights, etc., the total cost of this nationaliza- 
tion works out to about Bs. 1,785 orores. The Flan is to be pushed 
through in course of ten years, the expenditure to be distributed 
as follows. 

{In croret oj Rupees). 


Agrionltaie. 8,950 

Industry. , 6,600 

Oommuniosticns. 1,500 

Health. 760 

Education. 1,040 

Housing. 8,160 


Total ... 16,000 

The money needed for the execution of this Plan was expected to 
be provided from the folbsring sourees : 

( J« erores cf Rupees), 


Sterling Balances. 460 

Initial finance— estate duty, inheritance 
tax, death duties etc, etc. 810 

Income from nationalised land in the 
pre-first year of the plan. 90 

Income from agctcultnie for re-invest- 
ment during the period of Urn plan. lOi^ifi 
Income from Industries for re-invest- 
ment during the period the plan. 2;8M 


Tbtal ... 16,000 

Both the Plans — the Bombay Plan and the Indian Federation of 
Iiabour Plan—andthe other in^yidual Plans have glyea impoitoooe 
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to the "Storiins BolMioeB'' m iafoiiog port o( th« 
rtHlnltolhdc initial finanoe for the different Flans. And at these 
: lalaiia monies are held in London a east amount of nego* 

tiation mast precede their rdease- AU the Flans that 
les have seen postulate the establishment of a “National Oovamment" in 
Id& for their sneoessfol working. Thus are politics and economics inter* 
linhsd in India, and the hopes of an economically better life for 
India made dependent on political power coming under the ocrntrol 
of the Indian peoi^ The situation thus visualised takes ns into the 
heart of the Indo-British i^Uem, to the solution of the political 
deadlock in India. The hureancracy has so contrived affairs tiiat all 
the separatist conoeitB and ambitions have sprouted out in the 
ooontry, making it difficult to oon;,>raot a common platform for idb 
In every age and in every clime are nursed in the heart of the peoide these 
narrow feelings and sentiments. It has been the duty of the Stats to train 
and broaden these trickles into the stream of national feeling. In our country 
owing to the alien origin of the State authority and its interests 
that are different from those of the people, this obvious duty has not 
bean fulfilled by it. Bather, it has taken every opportunity tc ir> 
ritate and inflame these separatist conceits and ambitions. The law of 
its being forced this policy on it. 


One of the earliest of British rulers in India, Monntstuart Elphins- 
tone, a historian of India who showed a certain amount of iuight 
into India's life and thought, indicated this policy in 
MvMe et laipera— the words ; "Divide et impera was the old Boman 
British motto also motto, and it should bo ours." The founder of the 
Aligarh Oollege has been accepted as a representative 
of the Muslim mind as it has been oscillating between nationalism 
and communalism. Before the birth of the Congress he could define 
the word Nation in India as including "both Hindus and Muham* 
madans because that is the only meaning that I can attach to it." 

"With me it is net worth considering what is lAeir religions fsith, beesuM 

we do not see anything ol it. What we do see is that we inhabit the same land,. 

and the pangs ol famine alto we inffer equally. Htcte are the difieteat 
giounda upon which 1 call both these races which inhabit India by one word, Ia, 
liindut, meaning to say that they are inhabitants of Uinduetan ” 


But the influence of the first Principal of the Aligarh College, 
Mr. Theodore Beck, soon changed the S|ririt of the 
Sir 8y^ dreams of “the ageing leader", and in course of a 
speech delivered at the Kaiser Bagh, Lucknow, in 
1888, be delivered bimsell of words that bad a narrow 


Ahmed’s 

ehaages 


seotarian ring : 

"We the Mahommadans are those who raled India for ais or seven hundred 
yaata Fjcom onr hands the Qovemment was taken by the English. Is the Indian 
Qoveinment so fooliah as to snppoae that in seventy years we have forgotten all 
out grandsnt and all onr empire f” 

The Government of the day under Lord Dufferin enoouraged and 
pampered this oonoeit and pretension. Beplying to a farewMl address 

presented by the Mabommedan Central National Asso* 

^mMMmd^ elation of Calontta, His Excellency said : “......Das. 

entded as you are from those who formerly ooeifoied 
snnh a commanding position in India, yoa anaxo^N 
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' tionally able to understand the rmponsibility attaching ,to those who 
mle/* About twenty years laterj on the occasion of the Aga Ehan 
Deputation led before Lord Minto, the same game was played. The 
Goyernor*Qeneral summed up the Deputation’s case better than what 

i^ could do: you justly claim that your position should be 

estimated not on your numerical strength, but in respect to the politi- 
cal importance of the community and the services it has rendered to 
the Empire. I am entirely in accord will you.” But it was not 
solicitude for the Muslims but the protection of Imperialist interests 
that was the guiding principle of the Minto dispensation. The official 
mind was reflected in a letter received by the wife of the Governor- 
General on October 1, 1906, from an official : 

*'I must send Your Ezcelleccy a lice to say that a very big thing has 
happened today, a work of atatesmanship that will affect India and Indian history 
for many years. It is nothing less than the pulling back of 62 millions of people 
from joining the ranks of the seditious opposition.**— (Lady Minto^a^Indian Diary,) 

The last forty years have proved that the prescience of the Anglo- 
Indian bureaucracy has worked on the line set when British rule 
was young in this country. As Byed Ahmed Ehan 
n^eome qneta- transformed so has Mr. Jinnah been. In their 

tlon Jnstitled moods and phases of nationalism and communalism 
they represent the mind of their community afraid 
of their minority position in India and at the same time dreaming 
dreams of regaining their dominant position in the economy of India’s 
life which they occupied when Muslim kings ruled at Delhi. 
Between these two moods the community is uncertain of what would 
best secure their interests. They are not prepared to take their 

chance with their neighbours. From this feeling has grown up the 
scheme of what has come to be known as “Pakistan, * a division 
of the unity and integrity of India, and on this division constructing 
Muslim States and Hindu States independent of one another. It was 
at the Allahabad session, of the All-India Muslim League (1930) that 
the poet Mahommed Iqbal first gave voice to this separatist ambition. 
In successive volumes of the Annual R$gistyr since 1936, specially 
since the second half of 1938, we have traced the history of this 
demand. The All-India Hindu Mahasabba has never been able to 
think of such a sacrilege ; other organizations, Hindu, Muslim, Sikh 
and Christians have been opposed to it both in theroy and practice. 
The Indian National Congress has been wobbling ; no other word can 
better describe its attitude. In April 29 — May 8, 1942, at a meeting 
of the All-India Congress Committee a resolution was passed opposing 
“any proposal to disintegrate India.” The ex-chief Minister of Madras, 
Mr. ^jagopalachari, moved a resolution supporting the Muslim 
League demand ; in it appeared words about “the doubtful advantage 
of maintaining a controversy over the unity of India.” The resolution 
was defeated. Since then he has been persistent in the pursuit of his 
policy of arriving at an agreement with the Muslim League. In the 
first part of June, 1944, the Indian public was startled by the 
announcement that he has succeeded in persuading Gandhiji to accept 
his formula of “appeasement” of the Muslim League by conceding its 
demand with a view to get its support for the constitution of “popular** 
government in Indii^ at the Centre and in the Provinces. Gandhiji 
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^glmM mlMsed od the 9ih. of May. 1944, aod Mr* Bajagopalachari took 
ito earliest opportunity to take up the thread of his discredited attempt, 
heartened by the endorsement of Gandhiji. This was his formula ; 
and its aooeptanoe by Gandhtji even as a basis of discussion showed 
that the Anglo-Indian official was right when he wi'ote to Lady 
Minto that the device of separate electorates would have far-reaching 
effects on the development of India. 

Bajagc^alachari Formula 

(1) Subject to the terms set out below as rei^ards the constitution of a free 
India, the Muslim League endorses the Indian demand for inde|)etidence and will 
co-operate with the Congress in the forir»>tion ol a provisional iiitetim Government 
for the transitional period. 

(2) After the termination of the . ar a commission shall be appointed for 
demarcating contiguous districts in the North-West and Hast of India wherein 
the Muslim population is in absolute majority. In the areas thus demarcated, a 
plebiscite of all the inhabitants, held on the basis of adult franchise or other 
practicable franchise, shall ultimately decide the issue of aevMiration (nnu iiiiidustan. 
If the majority decides in favour of the formation of a sovereign State separate 
from Hindustan, such a decision shall be given effect to, without prejudice to the 
right of the districts on the border to choose to join either State. 

(3) It will be open to all parties to advocate their points of view Moiu the 
plebiscite is held. 

(4) lo the event of separation, a mutual agreement shall be entered Into 
for safeguarding defence, commerce and communication i and*other essential purtKwes. 

(5) Any transfer of population shall only be on an absolutely voluntary oasis. 

(6) These terms shall be binding only in case of transfer by Britain of full 
power and responsibility for the governance of India. 

This episode should close the discussion of the ^'Home l^olity" of 
India during the first six months of 1944. The main features of the 
Defeat A surreuder story were not modified in any way by the war 

ofOermany— events happening near and far. During this period 

Japsntn the expeditionary forces of Japan, stationed in Burma, 

retreat came nearer to India than in any other time during 

the last twenty-seven months. The Japanese dotachinonts invested 
Impbal, the capital of the small State of Manipur, captured almost 
the whole of Kohima, the small hill town headquarter station of the 
Lushai Hill district ; they approached the Dimapur Junction of the 
Bengal and Assam Railway. If they had succoeclod in any of these 
adventures, the eastern Provinces of India, Assam and Bengal, would 
have been open to thorn. But before the end of Juno, 1944, with the 
arrival of the monsoon in the hilly tracts in the Indo-Burmese 
frontier, the momentum of the Japanese advance was lost ; and the 
Japanese detachments faded from the area. Why ? The future only 
can say. One interpretation suggested was that owing to differencea 
between the Jap High Command and the Indian Army chiefs orga- 
nized under the leadership of Mr. Subhas Chandra Boso, the former 
thought it best to pull out of the Manipur-Kohima area as they 
felt that without full-hearted Indian support it would bo dangerous 
to risk at such distance from their main communications lines this 
adventure in the plains of Hindustan* In the far waters of the 
Pacific the Japanese fared no better. The re-conquest of the Pbillipines 
by General MacArthur is too near us, as wo write, to be susceptible 
to any other interpretation than that the productive power of the 
United Btatei mills and factories was winning the war in the Pacific 
as it has done in Europe with the surrender of Germany. It is not 
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easy today to recapture the hopes and fears of peoples in the United 
States and Britain, of peoples in Nasi-dominated Europe, as the 
Western Allies, the United States and Britain, put their forces on the 
Normandy beach for the invasion of Europe. On June 6, 1944, im 
Berlin, in Moscow, in Borne just occupied by the Allies, rulers of countries 
faced up to the fact that at long last has come the war against Germany 
not on two fronts, from the east and west, but on three fronts — 
west, south, east — the war that German strategists have ever feared 
the most, that would spell defeat to any Power, however great and 
organized. The immeasurable might of Bussia's hosts was rolling up 
the German hoardes from their wrecked land, driving them over the 
ways that had "taken the invaders to the Oaucasus. On the Normandy 
beach 4000 ships, not counting small crafts, 12 battleships plus 
cruisers, escorted by 80 destroyers, poured out of their bellies the 
men who were to help to carry the flags of the victors to Berlin before 
twelve months were out. 7,500 planes had covered them. And the 
significant thing was the absence of the Luftwaffe when the landing 
craft and the troops disembarking were so vulnerable to attacks. 
Hermann Goering is reported to have told the creation of his genius, 
the Luftwaffe and its leaders, that ‘*the invasion must be beaten off 
even if the Luftwaffe perishes.*’ But the Luftwaffe failed to rise up 
to the occasion, and it missed the chance of a life-time when it let 
the Allied forces cross the English Channel without having a try at 
destroying or dispersing them. Instead, mechanically moved, pilot-less 
bombers were sent over Britain to defeat the invasion. These two 
facts symbolized that Germany’s, Nazi Germany’s bid for world 
domination was doomed to frustration. The war in Europe is ended 
by the time we write these lines. A United Nations Conference has 
been sitting at San Francisco on the western coast of the United 
States. Japan is in retreat from her lately-conquered territories. The 
world that had witnessied another world war, another great victory, 
and a great betrayal of its hopes and aspirations, is in no mood to 
go in for tumultuous celebrations of the victory over Germany, for 
the return of a peace. For, its eyes had seen the forces of greed 
and destruction triumphant, had seen social life disintegrated, and the 
patterns of economic arrangements disrupted and shattered over two 
continents. And those eyes will take time to rekindle with joy and 
hope . — (specially contributed by Sri Suresh Chandra Deb.) 
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The Council of State 

Budget Session — New Delhi— ISth February to 6ih. April 1944 

Railway Budget foe 1944-45 

The Budget 8fs«ion of the OouixmI of Htate commeDCf d at New Delhi on the 
IStb. Pabroii^ t' 44 with a brief eittinK during which formiil buBiiieBs web iranBacted, 
and the Presiilfnt, Sir Maneekji Dadubhoy^ mude n^fereiiceB to luemberB past and 
preient who liad re<feived honourrt recently and anj nirned the Uouee till the next day, 
the iStb. Pabmary, when the Kail way Budget waa preaeiittd. 

Sir Leonard Wilsont Chief Com miaBioner of Railways, in the course of his 
speech preaeiiiing the Railway Budget lor 1944-45 said : 

*‘A year ago I spoke of our efforts to procure additional goods engines and 
wagons and the result of these is that we expect to have received i)y the end of 
next month 106 broad gaiure engines. 214 metre gauge enj/ines, about 1,900 broad 
gauge wagons and about 2.950 metre gauge wagons The engines are coming from 
Americs, also most of the metre gauge wagons. The Itroad gauge and some of the 
metre gauge wagona have been manufactured in this country except for some 
components imported from abroad- The manufacturing capacity for both broad and 
metre gauge wagons has been stepped up and we expect a much better rate of 
production in India during the coming months. In order to provide for incressed 
facilities for the repair of bno d gauge locomotives, the Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India Railway shops at Dohad which had befD employed on the manufacture of 
munitions were relieved of thia work in September 1943 and have since then been 
re-employed on the repair of locomotives. 

^'Throughout the war there has been a steadily increasing gap between the 
quantity of coal rtqnired by consumers and the quantity which could be delivered to 
them. This has been due itartly to shortage of transport but in recent months to a 
serious fall In the raising of cohI. Action has been taken by Government to 
encourage ao increase in raisings and in the railway collieries mechanical excavators 
have been introduced first to remove the overburden and then to increase the 
quantity of ooal raised. In the past and by arrangement with the coal trade, the 
supplies of coal to railways from rsilwsy collieiies were limited to about 35 per cent 
of their r<quiremeiits. but with the preseot shortage of coal it has become necessary 
to increase the output from railway collieries to the maximum possible. It has not 
been possible to maintain siiirplies of coal for other essential purposes and at the 
same time maintain railway coal stocks which have fallen so low that it is now 
necessary to increase tiiem if rail services are to be ensured ; in doing so there must 
be s cut in supplies to other coiisuniers. When raisiiigs increase to the desired level, 
there will be the ever present diffii-uliy of allocation of transport capacity tor the 
movement of coal, foudstnffs and other essential commodities. Borne relief may be 
expected as and when the new engines and wagons come into service, but these 
additional engines will to some extent put up the railways’ consumption of coal 
which is about 40 per cent of the coal consumed in India. It will he of interest to 
note that the despatches of coal for the public have been maintained during the past 
12 months at a level slightly above that of the previous year, but this has only been 
possible at the expense of railway stocks and, even ao, the supplies to th^ public 
have not covered their increased demands.” Bir Leonard revealed that the Govern- 
ment have to pay Rs. 51 lakhs on account of eompensstiou to the Madras and 
Southern Mshratta and South Indian Railway Companies for loss of earnings due 
to the premstiire rermination of ttieir contracts on Hist March 1944 instead of 31st 
December 1945. In conclusion, he stated : 'There is a shortage of experienced staff 
tadcal with the ever-expanding activities of the railways and the atrain on all the 
staff has been heavy especially on the sui^ervisory staff on whom so much depends 
when the railways are working at full pressure throughout the year and are still 
unable to meet all demands. The men have stuck to thtir work, except for a few 
minor strikes, throughout the war despite the economic pressure brought about hy 
the rise in prices for which relief could not be given to all affected. This should be 
remembered when the war is over and the pay and conditions of service are 
reviewed In the light of the ciroumstsnces then existing. I trust that Honorable 
llembers ol this Bouse will agiee that the waj io whlob railwayman haye stuck to 
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ISih. FBBRtlART The Vieeroy*t epeecb wat oommentfd upon by « number 
of membera of the Coun(*il of Bute in ih« course of (he debate on Mr, Kumar 
Sankar Roff Chaudhura^a reeoliition ufKinir that atepa be takrn to frame liidial 
future Conatiiutiou. Ihe resolution waa r*-Jei*ied wiihout a diTiaion. liie reaolutioo 
fafoured federal principlea, makintr proetaion for fuiictiunNl represent at ion in the 
tiSRialaturea of a^criiMiltural, commercial, industrial and intilUotual iotereata, aiih 
equal repreaentation for capital and Ubour and representation of auch racial and 
religlona minoritiea as desire it. 

Mofing the resolution, Mr. Oliaiidhury said that the Britlah Oorernment had 
aaid that the future constitution of Indis must be trsmed by Indiana Uiemaelvea. 
Thia waa difficult owing to the ezi8ienc«\:n Indis of sn alien buresueratio Power 
and the political deadlock which had been ught about by the ineerccretion of 
Cotigrese leaders. If a falae aenae of priwiige did not allow the British author! lea 
to release Con{j;reat leaders, their absence should not prevent others fiom hammering 
out a constitution. Mr. Ohaudhtiry suggested the sdoption of noii-fcderal prinoipleei 
which involved the creation of difTcreiit iinita before they could confederate. Kefcriing 
to Pakistan, be said that India had been one etOnomic a bole, united 
politically and socially, even during the times of Muslim rule. He also criticised 
the Muslim I>eague'a demand for lisif the seata in the Kxeciitive Council. 

Ihe Loader of the House, Btr Mohammad (/$man remindid the Houee that 
HMO had left the question of framing the future Conetiiution of the ronntff (o 
Indisns. If the mover of the resolution could coitvinee the country ihst tits stwme 
WRM bcHt suited to it, snd that there would l>e sn sgreed bat^ie on whicb the future 
Constitution could be framed, noltody would \w better pleseed than himself. 
OovfTiiment would leave dtsciis^^iori of tbe retwilution to ii(>n*officisl menihers and 
Government members would remain neutral. *^.\ly individual opinion is that, If 
this is the way in which you are going to deal with the Mtielim League and 
Muslims, it is not going to bring about sn sgreed solution’*. 

.Mr. N, Mahatha, referrtng to the Viceroy's address, eald it meant *no 

. , — - 

iiartiee in the country, one was behind prison bars. How could any agreement 
be reached in these ctrciimstances 7 

Mr. Imam said that the country was not yet in a poshion to eolee 

the communal qurttioii, snd the mover of the resolniion was seeking to introduce 
new eltm*'iits to comidicale ms lers. He critici'^rd the Vi*rroy*s referiDce to 
gengrsphirsi unity, and aaked why Belgi.im snd Holland, Norway and hweden, 
Bpain and Portugal wtre separate coiiniriea. If thefVe was to be an independent 
Hindiisthan. there should be Pskiatan for the Muslima. 

Mr Rap Chaudhury, windoig up the debate, Said that he did not wish to raise 
the cttniDiinsI question. All that he wanted waa to find vome platform on which 
llie d iff rent panics could come togrther to dtaciiHS iheae msiters. 

RiOtiTS OP Pktkkus 

The House then took up Pan nt Kunzru* reanliition, (he d*hsle on which had 
been postponed, rerommending that all isr^ona (Iptslncd under the!) J. Kulee 
shimM be informed of the grounds of their deUntion amt ihai such charges 
tognher with evidence in support nf il.tm snd *zpUnaiioi>a M.bmit«ed by detinue 
should he placed in escli province before a Judge, or s c«‘mmitite of Judges, of the 
provincial High Court, who roigit be a^ked to siibmii a report to the Government 
concerned on each case. Pandit Kniizru r feiied to fnstanree in which Ihe 
Executive had sboeed their powers. He also pointed nut lUui the lienefli and 
advsnteges claimed to be given by Ordinance 9 of 1914 applied only to iheee 
persona who were deUtne<i without trial 

Btr AT. Oopalatwamy Iyengar urgid the Ooveriiment to overhaul Ihe ordioence 
relating to detention of iieriama without trial, and bring it into line wiUi the 
eorrestamdlng law in England, 'there was no deNr<b of hgsl talent to prevent the 
appointment of advisory eommitreea aiteh as existed in the I K. 'Ihe committees 
would be only advisory in character and the final dciriaion would always real with 
the Execiiitve 

'Ihe Home Member. Sir Reginald Maxwell, replying, said that, on the first 
two poliita made in tbe resoluiion. Ordinance H of 1914 adequately met iha wishce 
ol the Opponition. Healing with the third part of the reaolutiou, he referred tg 
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OcdioftiiM 8, wbieb nplaoad Rale 86. end eeid that, ilthoogh the Ordinenoe wee 
mttoh eritieised in (hie Uouee, he leiled to aotioe mj eppreeietion of (he greet 
edfenoe ie oeneie poiau mede by it in eacaring oer(eia righte for pereoue arretted 
or detained. The atatameni had been m^de (bet powere gifen to the ExecutiTe 
were not property need, but* he aaid, the objectione which might hafe been ratted 
to the action taken in oertain caeca were baaed on allegetiont only. No one, not 
even High Oourtt. had heard in full the cfidenoe^on which the Governmentt 
ooncerned bad acted. I'he Home Member quoted from tbe Houteof Oommona debaiea 
to ahow that it had been reoogiiiced by eminent lawyera and adminiatratora in 
England that detention without trial waa a function of tbe Esecati?e> which waa 
reaponaible for the aafety of the realm, and not a function of the Judiciary. 
Although the caae for adrtaory commitieea bad been forcefully and weightily urged. 
Government could not aee their way at preaent to accept it. He auggeaied* how- 
ever, that it did not mean Oovernment would never coiiaider it at any time. 

After Pandit Kunaru had replied, the reaolution waa rejected by 26 rotea to 
14. and the Houae adjourned till Monday the 2lat. 

The Obwtrai* Excisb Biix 

21 at. FBBRU ART There waa a brief debate on the Ontral Exciae Bill during 
which Mr. Greenfield explained that it waa In the in tercet of efficient adminiatration 
aa well aa in public intereat that tbe varioua acta relating to Central Exciaea 
abould be conaolidated in one aingte enactment. Mr. Hooeain Imam welcomed 
the Bill which, he aaid, had certain deairable feat urea, but there were certain 
other featurea which aought to make the law more atringenL Proviaiona which were 
probably iieoeeaary in the caae of certain commoditiea auch aa aalt were now made 
applicable to all exciaahle commoditiea. He thought it would bare been better if 
in mattera of (hia kind Government aet up Joint Select Oommitteea of both the 
Houaea of L^^gialature. Pandit Hridayanath Kamru aaid that the Bill waa not purely 
a conaolidating meaaiire. He aaked why apecial proviaiona which were neceaaary 
in the caae of aalt ahould now be applied to all exciaable gooda. He alao criticiaed 
the whie penal powere which Government hud tuken under (he proviaiona of the 
Bill and aaid it would have been better If they had treated aalt and tobacco in 
thia reapect diffcreiitly. Pandit Kunaru ulao mentioned that complainta had reached 
him from Chittagong that the autboriuea were not permitting manufacture of aalt 
for domestic consumption without duty. The speaker asked how the Bill would 
affect excisable gmida produced in Indian Statea coming into Britieb India. Mr. 
Badeha congratulated Government for bringing forwaraaucb a measure of consoli- 
dation. He, however, complained that, inatead of liberalising existing provisions, 
they had taken the opportunity to stiffen the laws so that proviaiona which were 
applicalile^ to pariieiilar commtKiitiee now applied to all excis»bl6 goods. Mr. 
Greenfield^ winding up the dt bate, stated that in Excise mattere, Guvernmeni usually 
(lied to carry the liidien States along with them. He also promised to look Into 
Pandit Kuiixru’s complaint that man tifact tire of aalt tor domestic eonsumpiiun was 
not being permitted in Ohiilagong. Mr. GrecnfieM referred to appreheiiiiuns which 
had been raided about the power of Ooiirta to order forfeiture of animals, vehicles, etc, 
used in carrying the goods in violation of the Act, and aaid that the Couita which 
would exerrise these imwera would take into consideration all the circumsiaiiees of 
the case. Referring to the question of transport by sea, Mr. Greenfield eaid that 
provisions in thia regard did not apply to all commodities, but Government would 
by iKitificatioii limit the o|wratiun of iheec provisiune to particular commodiuts. 
The Bill was passed hy the Council as it had emerged from the Lower House. 

I he Oiiuncil next passed tbe Bill to further amend the Coffee Maiket Expanaion 
Act and the Bill <0 conaolidHte and amend the Law relating to Central Duties of Excise, 
both as passed by the Legislative Assembly. 1 he Council then adjourned till the 23rd. 
Lbath op Mbb. Kasturba Oamdhi 

28rd. FBBRUART The Ckiuucii of State adjourned fur half an hour today before 
taking up the biisinese on tbe agenda as a maik of respect to the memory of Mrs. 
Gandhi. Pandit Huniru, making a reference to her death, said that irrespective of 
differenoee of opinions the entire nation mourned the death of Mre. Gandhi and 
euggeeted that the Council should be adjourned aa a mark of respect to her memory 
and alao a telegram might be sent to Mahatma Gandhi expreaeing tha sympathy of 
the House in his bereavement. 

OsiriiEAL Discussion op Railway Budobt 

When the Council met again after hall-an- hour’s adjournment, Pandit Kweeru 
pod Mveral other members ware abacat. On account of the adjournment, the 
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qiMiliaii hoar was ditpenied with aod tba Oooneil then bep(an genera! diaeneeion 
on the Reilway Budget. Sir Parauram regretted that in apite of the big aurplua, 
naaienger f area were to be increaaed. Tlie (Government were killing ihe gooae that 
laid the golden egg ; in hia opinion it waa the ihiid claaa iravelling public who 

¥La waa wal tonaVneed ibe mitma 

adduced by Qoaernmenl lor enhancement of the papaen^fer farea and apked ."how 
can thia act aa an anti-inflationary meaaure t" Bir Paranram refemd to Uie 
qaeation of tranaport and aatd it inienaified famine condiiiona, CVichin and 
Travancore, for instance, were atill auflering beeauae railway help waa not adiquaie. 
It it waa abaolutely iiei*eaaary to raiaa farea, he conaidered that a 12} |)er cent riae 
would be more appropriate. 

bir Shantidas Aikuran eriticiaed the railwayt (or bad accounting, faulty 
eallmatca and faiiurea to iiiiliae the oprmrtunitiea created hy the war. 

bir David Devadoss contended Inal »:jbody jn tlicae daya travelled for pitaanre. 
At any rate, ao far aa South India waa ro *^r«iM, be could aaaiire the Hooee that they 
did nut have money to apend on iinneceaaary travel, it waa uuforiunate that the 
people of lower claasea ahould be t«ied more. 

Haji Ahdu$ Sattar etated that enhancement of rates would not relievo 
overcrowding or combat inflation in the country, tie drew attention to ihe unaatie* 
factory arrangementa for food on the railways and urged the War Tranaport Member 
to remedy these defects. 

Mr. Badihah did not think the inereaee in farce would have any 
deflationary eiTcet aa the meaaure affected only that section of the fsipiila- 
lion that travelled in traiiia and he characterlaed the increase aa an attempt to 
profiteer on the part of the rail w aye and ‘share In the general plunder.' tie 
contended that the present overcrowding In 'trains waa not due to plentiful money 
aa the Transport Member had ataied but due to lack of alternative nodea df 
lrana|iort and iniTeaeed military traffic. 

Sardar Sohha Singh strongly opposed the 25 per cent Ineresae in railway farea 
and astd that 82 per cent of the travelling public were third elaaa naaaeiigera and 
it would he unfair to impose this additional burden on thim. He aaid that unleic 
these third class passengers were exempted from tbit rise, he must aak the House 
not to support the hud^'et. 

Mr. Hnssnin Jmnm pointed out that the working expenditure had Increased 
during the last five years from 78.(B crorea to 114.10 crorea and offset the tl) |>er 
cent increase in income during the came period and he thought Chat this increase 
ill working fx|)eiiditiire waa not justifiable. Regarding the prcqiuaal to t fleet certain 
improvemciita on the Asaam, Bengal and Kaatern B«*ngal Kailwaya, Mr Imam aaid 
that these railways had alwrava been deficit railwaya and during the last five yearn 
they showed a deficit of Ks. 169 lakhs. Now for effecting ihrac improvi menta, their 
capital outlay waa going to be increased by 40 per cent There waa no jusiiflcation 
to do so. These improvements were obvioaaty intended for military puriewea and 
therefore, this sdditional ex|ienditure on thesi* railw^s ahould be dehiied, not even 
to the (lovcrnment of India, but to His Msj*aiy's Government and certainly not to 
ihe railway revenues. Bebriing to coal transport, Mr. Imam anggeated that U. M.U. 
should be asked to ohtsin <*oaI from Boitth Africa and secure some shipping apace 
to transport this Houih African coal to placet in India particularly on the weal 
cosat and in boiiih India. If thia were done, it would me»l the aliuatlon created by 
the ahortage of wagons and at the same time relieve the coal acarcity in thia 
country. 

Winding up the debate, the ^ar Transport Member, Bir Edvtard Bvnthalt, 
said that he appreciated the expreastona Of appreciaiioii by soma memtirrs of what the 
officers and men of the rail ways were doing. Buch a|tpreeiaiion would enconraga tbe 
men who were carrying out an oiierouf task. Keferriiig to bir A. Bhaiitidaa 
Askiiran'a remarks that the hudset estimstea were faulty, the War Transport 
Member said ihn method adopted by Oovarnmant waa the only practlcnl one. Ha 
thought that both ext>enditure and rfe>'i|»ti would increase with the arrival of new 
locomotives and wngons, which he bo|)ed, would alao increase their ffflcieticy. Bir 
Kdward Ssid several members had iXMiited out tbe shortage of lights in carrlagca and 
that ai'peared to apply i>articularly to the Bengal and Assam Railwaya, 1*he 
difficulty there, he said, waa purely one of getting the material. Bui tbe trouble 
etarted with ihe public stealing the bulbs aud fiuioga in very large numbera. On 
the queation of tbe food shortage in *1 rsvancore and Oochin, he aaid that the Food 
Department waa fully aware of the suff> rtiigs of tbe i^eople and were doing all thee 
could to help. Bir Edward maioUioed that iha fact that more po^lc woo 
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tnvdling ia toaiDf wm eeruiolj da« to tbe Kitata ciiealatioa ot mooes io tba 
oounlrj. Ue quoted fi»&uree to eliow Uuit tbe iucreeeed (reffie wu eoufiuid not o&lj 
to tbe third cle^e but mIeo to tbe uiiper clessee. he would not B^tre tbet o?er^ 
crowding wee mainly due to increeera military traffic. Ue pointed out that in tbe 
jeer 1942-44 tbe revenue from civilian paeeengers ebowed an increaee of Be, 10 
eroree while tbe oorreettonding revenue from military itaaeengere traveUing on 
ordinary treiue ehuwed an increaee of only about three eroree, bir Edweid eaid that 
another cause of overcrowding was pilgrim traffic. Tbe Oouucii at this stage adjourned, 

HTABlLlSATlOir OF PBICES 

titb. FEBRUARY After question hour, the Council of State passed Mr, 
Hoisain Imam's rfSulutiOii recommending that price control and adequate supply 
of tbe requirements of the agriculturists oe teken in band Keplying on behalf ot tbe 
Government, Mr. B* B. Hsn said ; Government of India bed taken up tbe question 
of increased supply of coiisumeia* goods to SKriculiurists very eeriounly and were 
doing their best in the matter. 'Jbe resolution wan rather wide in its eco|ie, but 
be assured the House that so far as essential articles were concerned Government 
were doiug all they could. 

Rkbabilitatiok Pbogbammb 

The Council then took up Mr. M. N. Dalal^s resolution recommending the 
appointment of a consultative committee composed of non-official represeiita lives of 
the Central Legislature and representatives from Indian financial and commercial 
interests to advise Government to rehabilitate the economic structure of the country. 
After some discussion tbe lesoluiion was withdrawn. 

Manufacture of Locomotives 

Pandit Hridaynath Kumru then moved a resolution recommending that steps 
be taken to manufacture broad gauge locomotives in India. He said bis object in 
raising discussion on this question was to stress tbe responsibility of the Govern- 
ment and the Railway Boaid for the present situation. The need for locomotives 
was eitremely urgent and Government should have taken steps earlier to meet tbit 
need. Tbe debate was at this stage postponed, and the House adjourned. 

General Discussion of Budget 

7th. MARCH :-*Tbe Council today began its dei)ate on the Budget. Sir 
Shantidaa Ankuran, referring to India'a defence eipenditure, stated that it iiad risen 
6^ times since J9Jd and that the country could not afford this '^terrible scale’ of 
egpeiiditiire. Ue apprehended that if offensive operations against Japan began this 
year, the estimates might be exceeded by a large margin. Regarding LPl, he 
suggested that out of tbe 19.64% proposed to be immoiiilized, Government should 
be content to keep only half as deposit and leave the other half to tbe industry. 
If this was not done the incentive lor further production would be taken away to 
the detriment of the war effort. 

Mr. Af. N. balal urged the Gommander-in-Chief to consider the possibility, 
consistently with war ezigencies, of bringing back to India more Indian troops 
from abroad to replace Briiish troops whose mHiutenance wsa more costly. Indian 
troops, whose schievrm< ms had drawn praise from all quaritrs, could surely be 
trusted to defend their nsiive soil. 

blir A. P, Putro ielt that the question of production and industrial expansion 
had received very liitle aiteniion from tbe Finance Meiiib*^r, and said whatever was 
proposed would take effrct only after the war. 'Ibe incentive to agiiculinre would 
be leasened with prices falling and there was already a noticeable eliding down 
towards that. He hop*d Goveinm*Dt would not fail to encourage agriculture and 
induatries now, and said uo country had grown prosptroua by utilizing imported 
raw material. 

Pandit Hridaynath Kuntru, dealing with defence expenditure, said although 
the country bad no coweiitiitinnal means of distniiing the decisions of the Defence 
authorities, he was afraid that in apiie of the maximum n quire men is of India being 
fixed, this would include nquirements which were not purely Indian. 'I'he recon- 
quest of Burma was an Imperial concern for which HMG should bear^ tbe buiden. 
He wanted to know the proportion of Indian and Briiish troops in Inditi. He asked 
whether Afiicsn tioops in India wire paid on the same scales as liidinn soldiers 
or at a higher rate. Why was it necessary, he asked, to bring these iMops into 
India when Government were claiming that Hoy were able to raise a purely 
voluiitaiy army of over 2,(00,000 in the country. Pandit Kunsru wondered how 
the Goverumeut of India could agree to the *'scaudaloua'’ procedure of allowing 
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Britfris and the USA to s^ll Rold in Indio ot prodUible rotet ond iiM why HMG 
couM not tronHfpr the Rold to the fndion OoTcrnmetit nt the azoboiige rate. 

Mr. /. Burder eoiiRratuleted the Finance Member on the salient features 
of tlie Kiid»:ei. He appreciated the relief given to the poor man by raising the 
taxable minimum to Re. 2.000. and suggested that Government should do everything 
in their power to encourage production of consumer goods in the country and 
where that was not possible for import *of essential goods, for the benefit of the 
poor. Referring to allocation of revenues from income-tax between the Centre and 
tibe Provinces, he hoped that the Central Qovernment would give attention to Bengal 
to eneure that the fiuanoee of that province were not left in auch a state as to 
prevent her from embarking on sny programme of post-wsr reoonstruotion. Bengal 
bad snfTered snd was suffering more than any other province by reason of her 
proximity to the area of military operatioiia. 

Mr. 0. S, Motilal det lar^'d tliat his general impression of the Budget was 
that the keynote ot British policy in India #as exploitation of the (leople of this 
country^exploitatioii in lime of Y>eace and gteater exploitation in war-time. The 
imt>osition of excise duty on Wtilea and the priiiciide of Imperial preference, he 
said, were designed to help England to sell her goods to India snd now in war-time 
every facility was given to England to buy goods from India. He also oriticizud 
the defence expenditure, about which they had no detailed information. 

Mr Hosaain Tmnm complained that adequate provision hatl not been made 
for relief of evacuees in India. Referring to dollar resources he suggested that these 
should be avail shle to the Reserve Bank for circulation in India and the Reserve 
Bmk Act should be amended suitably. Mr. Imam questioned the iiiieiitions of the 
Government to import more consumer goods into the ooniitry during the coming 
year, because he found no increased provision under revenues from Customs duties 
for the period. **There is no word to apply to the Budget except robbery,'* he 
declared. 

The President objecting to the word J'robbery** as unparllsmeiitsry. Mr. Imam 
amended it to "dishonest." "It is a misnomer to call the Budget a budget or 
even a statement of affairs : it is a statement of actions ts)ceu by Government at 
their own discretion,'* Mr. HosSsin added. 

Manofactork of Locomotives 

15lh. MARCH : -The Council passed without a division Pandit Kunaru'a resolu- 
tion' recommending that steps be taken for the manufacture of i>road gauge loco- 
motives in liidii. Mr. Kalikar, resuming the debate, referred to the complete 
unanimity of opinion prevailing iu the country, both among officials and iioii- 
officials on this question, and complained that the Govern men t were [Yersistenily 
resisting the public demand for the manufacture of locpmotives. I;$ir A. P, Patro 
thought that the war should act as a stimulus to Govemment to uiideriake the 
roaniifactiire of locomotives immediately. Since Government had accepted the 
recommendations of the expert committee, there was really no dispute between the 
Government and the rest of the House on the necessity of manufacture of broad 
gauge engines, Mr. hosaain Imam argued that the manufacture of locomoiivi^s 
waa not a purelv civil sfTair. It waa one of the urgent needs of the war sitimtioii 
snd he felt that if the Government pressed their demand for machinery, they would 
succeed in getting it from abroad Sir S, /V, Roy. Secretary, War Transport Depart- 
ment, accepted the principle underlying the reaolution and Raid that Government were 
going shea with the scheme. He pointed out that the question of designs and 
layouts in regard to the Kanchrapara factory was under correspondence wiih the 
consulting engineers and assured the House that Government were detcrmiind to 
push forward with the scheme. He, however, stated that there were difficulties in 
obtaining machinery and tools which were of a complicated character. Qovernment, 
he added, accepted the resolution only with the one proviso that it could not be 
immediately put into Ofieration, owing to difficulty in getting the necessary msohiiiery. 
Pandit Kuntru regretted that government bad not t»revailed u|)Oii themselvee to 
assure the House that they would get over the difficulties in the way of makiitg a 
start immediately and said this policy of Government had caused both annoyance 
and arixie'y in the country. Nothing that had been said by Sir 8. N. Roy in the 
Goniieil or by the War Transport Member in the Assembly had removed the 
impression that the inability to manufacture looomotlveg at present was due to the 
slacktie**a of the Railway Board snd their failure to take up this question earlier. 
Sir 6. N. Roy's assurance was satisfactory so far as it went The membere were 
afraid that the importation of locomotivea from America in large numbera might 
fiixnlab a Iceah axgumenl to the railway aathorltlet to put off matiafaeittie to India. 
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But 1 m Wit ftry gltd thtt Sir 8. N. Bo 9 bid girea i eltir Mtartnee on tbit poini 
by iiiting Ihit tftn if (ha coat of mtaufiotare wis more (bin in other oountriee 
goferoment would atill like etepe to minnUotnre looomotiyea in Indie. Winding 
up the debatOi Sir Edward Banthall, M**mber, War rrioeport, explained that it 
might tike two and half yeara to aee the brat iocomotife engine after the netting up 
of i factory. It waa a matter of extreme urgency to aee that the preaent traffic 
mored and that waa met by the importation of enginea and by more efficient repair 
work. Had it not been for the fore*aight of the Ooveriiment in deciding to iiD|K)rt 
enginea. Sir Edward aaid, we would hare been in a aorry plight to-day. Dealing 
with the difficuitiea that faced gorernmeiit in the aetting up of a locomotive factory 
now, Sir Edward aaid that they would have to make proviaion for the immediate 
repair worka and also aome vital work carried on in workahopa. 'I'he setting up 
of a factory waa a big undertaking which had got to be (ream with aeriouBneaa. 
He aksured the Houae that Government were doing everything )>osaible to finaliae 
the plana and efforts to^put through would be pnahed forward with the maximum 
posdble eaem and speed. They would have two or three workahops tor the 
manufacture of locomotives but what precise time it would take did not lie in his 
bands. The Houae pasaed the resolution and adjourned. 

Debate oa tbe Food Sitdation 

16lb. MARCH Mr. £• R. Sen, Director-General of Food, moving the 
conaideration of the food aituation in the country, exi reaaed the deep aenae of sorrow 
of the Houae for those who suffered and lost their lives during the last famine in 
Bengal and also expressed India’s gratitude to those friends across the seas in 
distant lands whose active sympathy in their hour of trial had been a source of 
solace and strength. Dealing with the immediate problem, Mr. Sen said that it 
was the considered view of the Government of India that the queation of procure- 
ment could not be solved by reversion to free trade or by tbe establishment of a 
Central foodgraiiia monopoly They had, therefore, agreed to the provinces continu- 
ing to shoulder the reaponsibility of procurement both on their behalf, whether for 
their own consumption or for ex^rt to debcit provinces and on behalf of the 
Central Government for Central Government needs, including the Defence services. 
At the same time, it was incumbent on the Government of India to exercise a 
degree of superintendence and control, necessary to secure the effective discharge of 
that function. Replying to the charge that the quality of foodgrains supplied to 
debcit areas from surplus areas was tbe responsibility of the Central Government, 
Mr. Sen re-ststed that under the piesent system the responsibility of arranging for 
inspeotion fur despatch of food grains from the supplying areas with a view to 
ensuring quality waa that of the receiving provincial Government and not of the 
Central Government. Mr. asiiired tbe House that e^ery one concerned waa 
conscious that transport movement, no less than purchase, would be a determining 
factor in the success of the proeureroent scheme. Referring to the present food 
•iliiation in Bengal, Mr. Sen aaid they had been blessed with a very bountiful rice 
harvest. They had imported substantial quantities of food grains and were now 
almost in daily touch with Ria Majesty’s Government on the subject of future 
importation programme. Mr. Sen said that it was the public leaders and the Press, 
in whose hands the out come of the iasiies largely lay. It was their over-riding 
duty in tliit hour to help their own people. Mr. Ben stated that there was no 
intrinsic Bosroity in Bengal as a whole this year. The problem was essentially one 
of distribution within the province and the Aman prociijrement scheme, with certain 
modiboationa, was In operation in the province aince January. 'I'he operation of the 
scheme during the last two and half months had brought out some interesting fact. 
The oultivators appeared to be holding on to their crop as they bad never done 
before. Mr. Ben dealt at length with the conditions obtaining in Malabar, Travancore 
and Ooohin and aaid that the Government of India bad decided to send 4,000 tons 
immediately to Ooohin for providing a reserve, in addition to the quotas which 
would be allotted to rrsvancore and Cochin jointly under the basic plan. 

The iiaharaj Kumnr of Naehipur said that there seemed to be a auspicion in 
the roinda of the agrlcnltarists generally that the Government might attach the 
standing crops and commandeer thein for army use. Government, he said, should 
publicly proclaim that they have no such intention. The food requirements of the 
army, he thought, bad been over-emnhastsed In tbe past to the neglect of the civilian 
population. He urged for die elimltiadon of competitive buying. The present 
ministry in tbs proidnos, bs sstd, bsd failed to tackle tbe situation and suggested 
dMil meaos migiii be foiiad for the temtlon of a mlnlsttyi eonslotlng of all Ibe 
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prineiple poHtic«l elements in the ptorinee^ end theteby stteogtlien the hands of the 
new Governor of Bengal. 

Mr. 8tml Kumar Roy Chaudhury said that the improvement in Bengal, 
though not aubstaiitial, was due to the ^maii crop harvest. He complained that 
the UoTerninent of Bengal were not doing all they should. They were busy 
suppressing news in regard to tbs food situation. Supplies that were made available 
now were bad in quality and it appeared to him that they were hoarded stocks. To 
improve the present situation and to avert a greater calamity. Mr. Ohaiidhiiry said 
that the Oovernment of India, through the provincial Government, should take more 
energetic steps. He also urged that a Government, representing all the parties in the 
province, should be set up. 

Mr. G, S. Motilal asked how many of the recommendations of the Foodgrains 
Oommittee bad been given effect to by the Government. Me emphasised that, 
instead of ext)ecting outside help, the Central and provincial Governments in the 
country should do all they could to improve the situation. 

Rai Bahadur S. R. Dag gave a picture of the conditions in rural Bengal. 
Measures should be taken to utilise tracts of waste land lor the production of 
food crops. 

Sardar Sobha Singh urged that the transport svetem should be improved. 
The most important thing was to bring all cultivable land under the plough. 

Sir David Devadoaa complained that military contractors were ontring higher 
prices than those prevailing in the markets and. thus, increasing the price level. 
Government should also see that the money which they were granting to cultivators 
should actually reach them. He wondered whether even 75 per cent of the amounts 
thus granted was actually reaching the cultivator. Lastly, he urged that the military 
should make it a rule to grow their own vegetables. For want of green vegetables, 
in Madras many people were suffering from scabies. 

Sir A. P. Patro complained that other parts of India, especially the west 
coast— Malabar, (Tochin and I'ravancore, — bad not received the same attention as 
Bengal. W hat had happened in Bengal in I94B had also happened all along the 
west coaat. He urged that the same degree of assistance and relief should be 
extended to South India as to Bengal and stated that the agriculturist in South 
India was in no way in a better position than in Bengal, 

Sir Parsuram accused middlemen, profiteers and hoarders of creating black* 
markets and ’sucking the very blood of the people’ and urged Govern men t to take 
steps to eradicate this evil. 

Mr. Mohendra Lai Daa complained that Assam had received very little atten- 
tion from the suthorities Asaam’s voice was so weak that it was rarely heard. 

17th. MARCH Pandit Kumru said that Mr. Sen’,^ speech yesterday had created 
the impression that the Government were rather optimistic. He compared the 
situation in the country with that obtaining in Britain and said in spite of the 
fact that Britain was faced with greater difficulties, she was able to find shipping 
space to import half of her food requirements. He commended the steps taken by 
the Madras Government to increase the weekly quota of fond grains to Malabar 
from 10.000 tons to 15,000 tons but complained that the Government were still 
trotting out difficulties of transport to explain their inability to feed the people. He 
regretted that Mr. Ben bad not made any reference to Houth Kanara in his speech. 
He had information, which was supported by the collector of the district, that the 
district would require about 18,000 tons more of food grains. He hoped Mr. Ben 
would look into this. In regard to Orissa, Pandit Kuuzru appealed to the Central 
Government to show more consideration. It would not be correct for the Central 
Government to practically compel the Orissa Government to go on exporting food at 
the present time as in the past. The export of rice, he added, was only made 
possible because of the poverty of the people. Referring o Bengal, he said that with over 
12 million tons of food grains at its disposal this year, he would extiect there 
would be no shortage of rice in the deficit districta and that the prices would Im 
within reach of everyone. But be was sorry to say that information in hia 
possession did not enable him to believe that the position was satisfactory in either 
of these respects. 

Mr. Huaaain Imam thought that Mr. Sen’s statement yesterday was a comprehen- 
sive and clear statement of facts snd be welcomed the progress mads In porsusnee 
of the Foodgrains Policy Committee’s recommendsiions. Mr. Imam deprecated 
attempts being made in Bengal by interested parlies and interested persons to 
create difficulties snd asked the Centrsl Gevernment to state chsrly their policy 
in this respect. Did they yrspt to enccnrs&c such setiens ? Did they nsnt that 

16 
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thm dionld be do eonfldenee in the euthoritj of the OomniDeDt T Wm that 
Government’i fiolicy or did thev want to rehabiliiate confidence ? Mr. Imam arged 
the Government to make available to fiahermen in Bengal more boats either free 
of coat or on easy hire-pDrehaae-ayatem. Government should not be content with 
giving ba<‘k only 10,000 boats. On the question of rationing, Mr. Imam thought 
that the ration of one lb. of rice and wheat was not sufficient, Ue urKed that this 
be increased to 2 lbs. per head for manual labours and one and half per head 
for ordinary citisens. The existing rations if necessary be supplement«>d by 
other food grains. Mr. Imam suggested that Government should import tractors 
from abroad for collective farming. They m^ht even take over some lands in 
Assam for this purpose and run a farm on scientific lines. 

Sir Jogender Singh, member for ESdncatlon, Health and Lands, stated that 
100 tractors had been ordered from the U. S. A. and ought to be delivered here at 
a^ time now. He dealt at length with various measures taken by Government to 
afiurd medical relief to Bengal and dIsclosiKl that the military wae using jeeps 
and water transport to reach these supplies to outlying areas. He paid a tribute 
to the military authorities who had rendered invaluable asi*istance to Bengal in this 
respect. There were 16 military hospitals, each with 100 to 300 beds spread over 
10 districts. Besides mobile trucks, by the production of a suitable injection for 
starvation cases in a state of collapse, the All India Institute of Hygiene and 
Public Health had enabled a 90 r>er cent death rate to be converted into 90 per 
cent cure rate. The situation had really unproved and cholera mortality had fallen 
to 60 per week. 600 cases had been treated by medical personnel tipto the 16th 
February. Besides military assistance the Government of India had made available 
to Bengal the services of a number of medical officers. 

Sir Satyendranath Roy, becretary. War Transport Department, stated that 
Government had never contended that the Transport Department had been 
able to move all that there was to be moved, but as far as foodgrains were concerned 
he could claim that, by and large, the Department had moved the requirements of 
the Food Dept. In Bengal, esp^ially certain parts of Eastern Bengsl, movement 
was dependent on boat transport. For internal movement in Bengal, Governtuent 
had allotted 95 broad-gauge wagons and over 30 metre^gauge wagons per day, but 
be should be wrong If be were to say that the situation in regard to internal 
transport was satisfactory. Government, be added, realised the difficulties and were 
doing their best to overcome them. 

Winding up the debate, Bir Jwalapraiad Srivastava claimed that but for the 
measures adopted by the Food Department to meet the Hituation, losses in Bengal 
would have been far greater and the province would have been faced with a much 
bigger disaster. Government bf India, he said, were having an All-India policy in 
regard to food and were giving effect to it. H. E. the Viceroy in his various i>ublic 
utterances had made it plain that policy. He claimed that the Food Department, 
sines last August, had played a very important part in alleviating the food 
situation. Nobody regretted more than himself the ^palling loss of life in Bengal 
but he was sure that bad it not been for what the Food Department had done, this 
losB would have been far greater and Bengal would have been faced with a much 
bigger dieaster, Bir Jwala Praaad pointed out that there was enough food in 
Bengal this year. The conditions for suGoess had slao been created. 'I'he world 
and the rest of India would place a heavy responsibility on the Government 
and the people of Bengal, if they failed to fe^ themselves this year. The food 
debate concluded and the House adjourned till Wednesday March 22* 

Merchant Bhippino Amend. Biix 

22Bd. MARCH The Oouncil passed Mr. Hoosain Imam's Bill to smend the 
Indian Merchant Bh^ping Act, 1923 at passed by the Assembly. Mr. R, N. 
Banerjes, Beoretary, Overieas Depariment, pointed out that the present war conditions 
were not suitable for enforcing the Bill but gave an assnrance that Government 
would not unduly delay Jts enforoemeut as soon as the abnormal conditions cease 
to exist. 

Exchange Ratio of Rupee 

Mr, Hoasain Imam's resolution sa((gesting the appointment of a Oommittee 
ooDtisting of membera of the Central Legmature, businessmen and agriculturists 
to recommend a suitable permanent exchange value of the rupee to help the 
agricultural and ioduatrisi rebsbilitstion of India in the post-war perioa was 
reacted without a diviaioo. In the eourie of the debate on it, Mr. imam aaid he 
hid not auggeated any apeeifle ratto beeause he thought it should be left to the 
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dMmittee to deetdt. Horefomd to th« plwi enuiatiaK ffOm the United Stetae 
ol Amancft tmd Qmt Briiftiii for icgoUiiiig pott-war iolernatiootl exohani^e and 
currency and eaid once an a^ret'ineni waa reached there wonld be no scope for 
nnilateral action for individual nations to reauUte their exchanKS rates. He 
criticised the present ezchang;** ^ate of Is. 0d. and said this was intended to be a 
temporary measure. Pandit Hriiaynofh JTunsru aaid : The eroz of the matter 
was not that the ezchan^e rate should be fixed at |>resent, but that India's freedom 
to determine an ezchanKs ratio auiiable to her interesta abould not be taken 
away from her. Apprehenaiona had been created in the miiide of the people in 
this country in regard to what bearing the decisions of the International Conference 
which waa likely to be held in the near future, could hare on the country's 
economy, it was, tberpfore, necesasry thst Govern men t should olsrify their policy. 
Mr. o\ E. Jones, Finance tiecretary, regretted he could not accept the resolution. 
He recalled that the passing of the Reserve Bank Act by the Legislature entailed 
recognition on their part of the provision that the Reaerve Bank was the proper 
body to advise Government in this matter. Hia firat objection was on this scope. 
Secondly, present conditions were far too fall of uncertain factors to enable any 
body of men to recommend auitable rates of ezobsnge for the Indian rupee whether 
in terms of pound sterling or dollar or gold. For this resson, the sppointment of 
a Committee would be premature and ineffeclive. 

CiTizRMSHip Rights op I^tdians in Ambeioa 

The Council nezt passed Mr. G, 8, Motilals resolution recommending thst early 
steps be taken to aecure right of citizenship for Indians resident in the U. S. A. 
He said that India had played a great part in the war and this fact alone should 
be enough for the U. 8. A, to accept the Indian claims for entry into the U. S. A. 
Sir Olaf Caroe, Secretary for £zternal Affairs, accepted the resolution on behalf 
of the Government. Hia reason for intervening in the debate at this early stage 
was to bear witness to the efforts that the Government of India made to emphasize 
the need of goodwill and understanding on the U* 8. Government. He was 
anxious that the debate should he centred on the future rather than the past* 
Sir Olaf referred to the two Bills that bad been iutroduied in the U. 6* legislature 
and said the one introduced in the Upper House sought to give citizenship rights 
to Indians who had been resident In the U. 8. prior to 1924. This would have 
no effect 00 Indiana who might wish to enter the U. S. A. in future. What Indian 
opinion wantid was the enactment of a measure giving ezactly the same treatment 
to IndiBiis as had already been accorded to the Chinese— entry under quota and 
the right to obtain citizenship. The second Bill, which was recently iiitroduerd 
in the House of Representatives, aimed at securing for Indians this position. In 
the U. 8 A. only private members could introduce legislaiion and not the 
Government, and he hoped that nothing would be alid in the debate today which 
would make it difficult for the authorities, who were very sympathetic to secure 
the objecta which were desired. The Oouucil at this stage adjourned till March 27. 

Indian Cocoanut Comm. Bill 

S7tb. MARCH:— The Council held a brief sitting today and passed the Indian 
Cocoanut Oommiitee Bill, an official measure^ aa passed by the Assembly. The Bill 
provided for the creation of a fund for the improvement and development of the 
culiivaiiou, marketing and utilization of eoooanuts. 

Debate on the Finance Bill 

zeth. MARCH The Finance Bill as recommended by His Excellency the 
Viceroy was intrtidiu'ted in the Council of State today by Mr. C. E, Jones, Finance 
^cretary. Mr. P. Savru, who opened the debate on behalf of the Opposition, 
considered it a 'eiu*' to vote for the Finance Bill, but at the same time made it 
clear that hia vote muit not be regarded as a vote, against the war efforts of the 
country. ''We are not opposed to India’a panicipation in the war in terms of 
honourable co-operation, ' he said. **We are asked to vote for a bill, which will 
become law wiih or without our approval and will place funds at the dianosal of 
an Executive Council whom we neither rtgard as represeiiiative of the popular will 
nor ffficient for carrying out the war ifforia of this great country," tie realised it 
was not in their power to turn the Government out, but in the existing circums* 
tances their votes had a moral significance. Referring to the defence ezfieiiditure 
Mr. Saprn said that last year the Government stated that the expenditure on 
defence services would not be higher this year than in 1942«4fi, but actually the 
expenditure bad mounted up* 
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Mr. Jones, the Finence Secretary intervened to explain that the Oovemment’i 
ezpeotatione did not materialiee. If more divieione had moved dnto Burma, the 
Indian tax-payer would get a relief to the extent that the expenditure of the troope 
moved in would not fall on him. 

Mr. Sapru wanted to know if the departure of Indian troops would not 
result in British troops taking their place. He asked what would be India’s 
maximum liability in the financial agreement between His Majesty’s Government 
and the Government of India. The agreement was between two unequals, between 
hii Majesty's Government ,and its subordinate branch. Mr. Bapru asked 
what the Government had done for the social security of the people. He criticised 
the new taxes and urged the Government to improve the machinery for the collec- 
tion of vital statistics. Dealing with the political situation in the country, Mr. 
Bapru said that there was a deadlock in this country because Government spoke 
with mental reservations. Government’s intention to make India self-governing was 
not trusted either by the Congress or by the League, or even by the so-called 
loyalists. He likened the August Resolution of the Congress to that of a trade 
union resolution which mentioned general strikes if certain things did not hapi>en. 
Government wanted that Congress leaders should come forward, ’*not m sack cloth 
ashes” and declare **oh 1 please, sir, we are sorry we passed the August Resolution.” 
“You want to break the morale of the Indians”, Mr. Bapru added, ‘*vou want to 
import the Versailles spirit in dealing with the Congress leaders. You want au 
admission of defeat.” Mr. Bapru thought that that was not the spirit in which the 
Government would be able to solve the Indian pioblem. It was of vital importance 
that they should achieve independence and there could be no compromise on the 
principle of independence Mr. Bapru stressed the importance of an accredited 
representative of the Indian people participating in the Peace Conference. He 
thought it was a ^scandal” that there had been no general election in India for 
the last so many years. 

Sir A. P, Patro thought the taxation proposals were inevitable, for the war 
was the primary concern of everyone, 'ihe Finance Bill he regretted, did not 
contain any proposal for industrial, agricultural and social development of the 
country. 

Mr. 8, N. Mahaiha, opposing the Finance Bill, said that the Government of India 
had been disclaimed and dinowiied by all sections of people in the world. Despite 
all this, ”led by Maxwell, they continued to wax well and tax well.” 

R. B, La la Ram Saran Das aaid that the present policy of the Government was 
such that he had no other alternative but to oppose the Finance Bill. 

The Rajah of Nashipur opposed the Finance Bill on the ground that the 
Government of Bengal were greatly responsible for the food shortage in Bengal and 
the catastrophe that followed.^ He deplored the taxes on tea and tobacco which, he 
said, '^are the only items of solace” to the masoes. 

Mr. Kumar Sanlcar Roy Choudhry said the new taxes were unjustified and 
complained that the Government bud no proper plans in regard to the future. He 
disapproved ot Sir Ramunni MenorCs suggestion that taxes should be enhanced 
further with a view to find money for post-war reconstruction. The House at 
this stage adjourned. 

Both. MARCH Mr. F. F. Kalikar said that unless HMG mode up their mind 
to take the people of India into their confidence be saw no bright future for the 
efficient prosecution of the war effort. He expressed dissatisfaction with the 
administration of the country and complained that the sons of the soil were denied 
their due share and foreign experts were being imported for administering the 
country. 

Pandit H, AT. Kumru aaid that it would be impossible for him to support 
the Finance Bill ‘because of the arrogant insistence of the Government on having 
its own way.’ I'hey thought that when the certified Bill was placed before them 
Government would let Ihem know their decision in regard to the proposed increase 
of 2b% in railway fares. The War Trans^iort Member announced in the Assembly a 
few days ago that all financial measures would be considered together and that 
Government would arrive at a decision after the Budget had been considered, ’ihe 
Budget debate in the Assembly was over and ihe Governor-General had now cer- 
tified the Finance Bill. Pandit Kui zrii asserted that the new loans floated in this 
country were practically for the purpose of obtaining fuiijis to pay for Britaiira war 
purchases in India. The proceeds of net permanent loans were expected to amount 
to about Rs. 5^ crores and the interest charges had increased since l942-4fi by 
Ss. 10,80 croxes. He said that India paid interest^ while England paid only 
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li% ^ itertinfc balaneet. He ur^ed tbet the difference ehoald be paid by 
Kiit^lend. Pandit Kunzru went on to criticise the inadequate newa from the E. 
front He expreeeed bis appreciation of the fact that the 0«i(»*0 informed the 
Houea the other day of the position in Manipur even before the puidication of the 
b£ Asia Command communique. 'Trankly epeaking, what I and others feel is that 
what is taking place in Manipur ehowa that information which is of the greatest 
importance to us has been withheld longer than was necessary.** If the C-iii-C 
took the trouble of meeting the elected memliers of the Assembly he would find 
that there was deep feeling with regard to the manner in which India was being 
dealt with about war news. He knew tliat the C-in-C personally never minimized 
the situation but yet the general feeling of the man-in-the-sirtet in regard to the 
various announcements was that India was not going to be invaded. One morning 
they were told that the Japanese were within the Itorders of India. B(>eaking on 
the Defence Bervices Pandit Kuiiztu said that in spite of the recent increase the 
pay of iiidian soldiers was only one-third of^tbat of the British. He urged the 
appointment of senior Indian ofiicers as battalion commandants and asked for an 
increased number of Indians occupying staff appointments. He inquired whether 
Government were thinking of recoustruetion in the Hefence Services. Pandit 
Kiinzru urged that three or four thoroughly efficient Indians siiould be given com- 
mand of brigades. If that was done they might hope to see an Indian Division 
commanded by an Indian maior-general. 

Mr. Hoaaain Imam referred to the gold sales in the country and asked 
whether there was any justification for allowing even Abyssinia to sell gold at high 
prices in India ? It looked as it we were a band of phiUntbropiats to enrich 
everybody. 8 Africa was claiming a share in the loot of UMQ. Was it not aur- 
prising that the Government of India had not entered the field at least sg gg 
'also-ran' if not a winner ? The reason for all this lay in the position of the 
Government of India which was no bettor than that of a jamadar vis-a-vis HjyiG. 
Mr. Imam said the Finance Member’s statement in the Assembly in regard 
to sale of gold had encouraged speculators aud the price of gold was ruing 
rapidly. The U« 8. A. and the U. K. were selling gold at ezorbiiant prices. It 
was nothing but legalized robbery. Mr. Imam criticized the allocaiion ol Defence 
expenditure and said there was no shadow of justice for tbe British Aimy in 
India being paid by the Government of India: Did Britain pay for the (j. B. 
army in Bri ain and did the U. B. A. charge for the pay and salary of her 
person lie! which were sent to India ? Mr. Imam added that the peoples of 
India wanted to fight the British Government and not the (^vernment of India, 
Ho bad great sympathy for the members of Treasury Benches. Borne of them 
had told him privately how powerless they were on certain occasions. 

Bir N, Gopalaawami Iyengar said that on the broadest of financial considera- 
tions alone the financial proposals in the Bill were indeh nsible. And as there 
would be no opportunity affonied for amending or improving its provisions snd 
as the House would be asked to vote only in favour of or against the Bill 
as it stood, he found himself unable to give his support to it. He drew 
attention to the fact that the amount of tbe clusiug balance estimate 
at the end of 1944-45 would be 571.89 crores and asked what financial 
justification could there be for the Government to attempt to raise petty taxes 
affecting a large number of |>eople yielding eight or nine crores. The amount of 
four crores proposed to be raised by taxes on betelnuts, cofiVe and tea was less 
than l/60th of the total taxation revenue. Tbe yield was so miserably poor that it 
was against the essential canons of taxation to levy it He pointed out that there 
was enough money on tbe ways and means side of tbe budget not merely to bridge 
the butgetary gap but the entire iiifiationary gap as well in the budget year and 
that, therefore, the House could not in reason agree that all tbe proposals 
contained in the Finance Bill were essential for the interests of India. 

Referring to the political situation, Bir Gopalaswaroy said that the present 
Executive of the Government of India had failed to react in a reasonable manner 
to the criticisms of the representatives of the public in tbe Lr^gislature and they 
had displayed neither wisdom nor political imagination in iaikliitg the situation. 
An Executive irremovable for a term, when it had to deal with a democratic 
legislature, must, if possible, try and behave in a manner consistent with 
democratic principles “in so far as the truncated constitution under which that 
democratic Legislature is constituted functions.” Where tbe Legislature did not 
with tbe Executive, it was the duty of tbe Executive to see whether by 
negotiation and compromise it waa not poaaibie to meet tbe wiahet.oi tbs Legialntura 
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in iueh n faibion m to preTeot iti refosi'iig snpplles altogethur* Tbe rHMtfon 
▼oto in tbe Aefembly could bm been emted by tbe Eiecutire giving rdtct to 
tbe out in tbe Beilwey Budget by dropping tbe propoeol to enhenee tbe reilwey 
pefteenger feres, dropping the excise duties on coffee, tee end bfteliiuts end by 
emending tbe elteretione mede in tbe Income Tex end £. P. 'I'. *TBe mere 
prestige of tbe Exrcutive should not siend In tbe «ey of seceding to populer 
opinion when thet opinion certeinly does not deserve to be brushed eside es 
being crooked or ooreesoneble", be eeid. Referring to tbe esteblisbment of e Netionel 
iGoreriiment it wes bie view thet the essentiei preliminery to such e development 
wee tbe relesse of the f^liticel leedere who were now in jail end effuiding en 
opportunity to them for getting into contect with public feeling ee it wee to-dey 
end taking steps^ for tbe bringing about of en agreement amongst the important 
sections of political opinion which would enable them to join bends in running 
tbe Government of the country during tbe period of tbe war. Be meinteined 
that tbe relesHe could not at the present time be considered to be fraught with 
any risks to public tranquillity even from tbe standpoint of the present Executive. 
*But even a more preliminary gestnre than this**, he said, ^for example, of 
permitting contact between the political leaders in jail and those outside with a 
view to tbe exploration of tbe possibilities of a solution of tbe present deadlock, 
if the present Government bad tbe imagination to make it in the course of the 
debate in tbe Assembly, would almost certainly have effectively averted the 
turning down of the Finance Bill in the Assembly.’* He regretted that the Govern- 
ment bad been unwilling to move in that matter, 

6ir Mahomed Ueman said that the Opposition had discussed the Finance Bill 
in an unreal atmosphere. They were in the midst of a great war, the greatest 
war that the world had ever seen. The United Nations had made a uondt'rful 
recovery. The victories won ensured the final victoy of the Allies. But they 
could not yet afford to lessen their vigilence and relax their efforts. Germany 
was reeling under the blowa in Europe but the arrogant and brutal Japan was at ill 
to feel the might of tbe mightiest combination of nations. Bbe waa atill 
threatening their country and they bad to remain prepared to meet that threat. 
Such continued threat, Bir Mahomed said, should, as in other countries, have led 
to cementing tbe bonds between different elements in the country. But unfortu- 
nately this was not the case here. 1'he House would remember that Lord Linlithgow 
when he was the Viceroy at the outbreak of tbe war, calli^d important leaders of 
various parties and tried to bring them together on a common platform— -resistance 
to the enemy. He failed in that attempt. ‘‘The most common accusation against 
the British Government is,'* Bit Mahomed went on, 'that tlieir policy ia to divide 
and rule. But here was the Viceroy trying to bring various parties together on 
various ocoasiona, but the parties failed him and refused to come together. Later, 
came the Orippa Offer which aa H. E. Lord Wavell told us when he addressed 
the two Bouaea ia atill open. It ia for ua to come together, agree among oui selves, 
give the Mualiroa and minorities their rightful place in the administration of the 
country.** Bir Mahomed contioued, that for years, the Congress Party bad been 
crying for independence, but when in toe Cripps Offer such independence, full, 
complete and aecure, waa offered, they rejected it for two reasona : one that it 
recognised at the same time the Muslima’ claim to self-determination and their 
right to have a separate union of their own if they so desired and secondly, because 
the British refused to abdicate in favour of tbe Congress in the midst of the war. 

Relying to criticisma against the Executive Council, the Lesder of the Bouse 
said : may remind the house that patriotism is not the exclusive monm oly 

of political parties. 1 do not owe an apology to anybody for being an Executive 
Councillor to-day. I deem it a privilege that I have been asked to shoulder 
the responsibilities of office at a time when I can be of real service to my 
country and at a time when others refused to respond to. the call and deserted 
their post of duty at the first signal of danger. (Cheers.) Had the Congress 
shown a sense of responsibility and not resignea office in seven Provinces when 
the clouds of war started gathering around tbe country and ahared the perils sod 
sacridees of a nation at war, they would have been am on gat tbe wise ana patriotic 
men of the world. But to be reaponaiiile and responsive is not in their nature and 
in their constitution. They had always on one pretext or another shirked tbe 
responsibility of office. They do not even h Id themselves respoiisible to those 
who truttea them and aeDi them aa their representatives in seven out of eleven 
Provinces. All the politieal ills of this oountry are due to the fact that they are 
not mpouaive to the rights and elainui of others.'* "We are acoused** Bir Mahomed 
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continilid, *of Mng irreepontible m if it ii of oor owo orettion. Bnt I ttk : hat 
tbit land eaar teen ao age In which the Executl?e waa rcaponalbla to an 

elected Houae f All the progreaa that haa been made in India aa a result of 
British connection has been through the ao-oalled irreapoiiaible £xeonti?e Council. 
A reei^Dsible executive ayatem '*of the British type** based on the j^steni of 
simple iDH)ority rule will not suit India on account of great communal differences.** 
Unfortunately in India. 8ir Mahomed said, there wae abeolutely no national apirit. 
It was all communal It was that that was reaponsible for retarding the political 
progreae of thie com try and for preventii^ the formation of a National Government. 
When this was the ease, why blame the British Government ? he asked. 

Bai Bahadur 8. K, Das supported the Finance Bill but thought that the tax 
on tobacco, betelnuts and tea waa unfair as it would affect the poor in the 
country. 

Mr. Suahil Kumar Roy Chaudhury criticised the tsx on betelnuts, which, 
be Slid, was an agricultural product and aa ailch a provincial aubjeot Ue waa also 
opposed to the levy of income-tax up to Bs. 3,000, considering the high prices 
prevsiling for all necessities of life. He could not extend his support to the Bill 
on principle because the representatives of the people had no control over expendi- 
ture. The Bill had been rejected by the Lower Houae twice. On a much lesser 
issue, he pointed out, the Prime Minister of England was threatening to resign 
unless Parliament passed a vote of confidence in him. 

31at. MARCH :~-£rie Excellency the C.^in-C. replied to a number of points re- 
garding the deft^nce services raised by previous speakers. He referrea to Mr. 
Kslikar*s remarks that ca'deta and officera were discharged ostensibly jint on the 
ground of iiiefi[i<-iency, but really on account of their political record and said that Mr. 
Kalikar had been misinformad. Membership of ordinary peaceful political orga- 
nisMtions was not a bar to service in the armed service. In a few cases, however, 
the War Department had taken action when some persona after getting commisBioii 
were found to he concerned in subversive or revolutionary activity. Removals on 
the ground of im fficieiicy were done after careful scrutiny. The officer was always 
given an opportunity to show reasons why he siiould not be removed and whatever 
reasons he cared to give were carefully considered by the commandii g officers, by 
himself (O.-in-C.) and by the Viceroy. The Commander-in Chief referred to the 
statement he mnde in the Assenily about the Burma Front and said it gave an 
impartial picture of the situation as it existed to-dsy. Pandit Kunzru had sug- 
gested that it was queer that the Japanese should be advancing eastwarda when wo 
were advancing westward. Queer thiiiga did happen in war, hut he added, what 
hid happened was this. We had not exactly advanced west except by air. We had 
flown in troof)s into Burma behind the enemy and the;|^ were now getting busy 
destroying and interrupting the enemy’s communications and the efiect of their 
efibrts would make itself felt. He hoped these efforts would also help to stop the 
enemy’s westward advance. Answering the question whether the army was repre- 
sentative of the nation, the C.-iii C. said the armed forces to-day were more broadly 
based ttian ever before. 'J'hey ret)re8ented all clasea and communities and he eoulrf, 
if necessary, produce figures to show the proportion in which the armed forces drew 
their recruits from various parts of the country. He paid a tribute to their spirit 
and entiiusiasm and said such enthusiasm and spirit could not be created by 
coercion. The spirit and the desire to show that they could make good were not 
confined to any one class, it was widespread and universal. Tiie proportion of 
Indian oflScers in the army was ateadily rising. The ratio of British to Indian 
officers now was 1.3 to one, compared with 5.5 to one in 1939. This did not how- 
ever include British service officers who where attached temporarily to the Indian 
army during the war. The C-in-C. added that be waa prepared to take every Indian 
officer he could get, provided be was fit to be a leader of our men. He would 
like to tell the house however that he was not getting the standard of men he 
wanted and he waa alarmed at the poor quality of men who were coming forward. 
Steps were being taken to improve the machinery of selection to secure men of thw 
right stamp. On the question of appomtiug IndiaiiB in High Commands and staff 
sppointments, be stated the situation was steadily improving. 'I'he matter was 
under his constant— si most, daily— care and watch. He would ask the House to 
leave it to him to ensure that Indian officers received fair play. 

Mr. C. E. Jonee, Finance Secretary, winding up the debate, recognised with 
appreciation the di finite statement that bad been made on the floor of the House 
that the vote on the bill was not an indication of opposition to war efforta. He 
appraolsled that because that gave them some common gronnd on which to discuss 
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mfttteri. He reminded the House that it was the tempo of war efforts in India 
which determined the volume of ru^iees in this country and the tempo of war 
efforts had to be re^^ulated by military and operational events and not by financial 
consideration a. He appealed to the members, even to those who proposed to vote 
against the bill, to co-operate with Government in maintaining economic stability of 
the country, irrespective of politisal differences, by assisting in all Government’s 
anti-inflationary measures, rhat seemed to him to be the fundamental duty of 
every patriotism. Referring to the bullion market the Finance Secretary sternly 
warned speculators and said that Government would be prepared to take moat 
drastic measures to deal with the situation. (Cheers). Sales of gold, Mr. Jones 
said, have been made by the Reserve Bank for some time at a price which was 
regarded as not unfair to the investor having regard to the rise In the prices of 
other commodities. Sales were made with the dual object of providing the U. S. 
Government and H. M. G. with ri]j>ees for use on their war expenditure in this 
country and as an ahtL-inflationary measure. The end of last week and early days 
of this bad witnessed iie results of scare-mongCiiug by interested parties on the 
minds of the public. A wave of speculative buying of gold bad developed wiih the 
result that the market price of gold had outstripped the price at which the Reserve 
Bank were prepared to sell. The Finance Secretary assured the House that when 
that unreasoning speculative fever had abated the price of gold would undoubtedly 
subside to the loss of certain unfortunate people and the Bank would be able to 
continue sales at more reasonable rates. Referring to H.M.G.'8 contribution to the 
direct defence expenditure of India, Mr. Jones said that apart from the British navy 
which defended India and whose value could not be exaggerated, India was im- 
porting equipment and stores of all sorts not made in this country free. It was 
not possible to give a complete evaluation of the help we received but Mr. Jones 
pointed out that the value of aircraft we had received was about a hundred crores 
of rupees. Besides several categories of A. -A. guns (and one variety must have cost 
H.M.G ten crores) and petrol valued approximately seventeen crores had been im- 
ported into India, India also re'*eived free engineering equipment, signal equipment, 
specialised instruments of various sorts and she was getting monthly about 4,000 
tons of smmunition^apart from whet we msnufactured. To the list might be 
added a hundred thousand tons of tinned food imported last year for the troops in 
the forward areas. He pointed out that Itidis charged for everything supplied to 
H.M.G even if it was for her own troops fighting beyond her borders for the 

E roteotion of India. Britain was ssid to be ungrateful and after what he had stated 
e thought comment was superfluous. 

The House passed the motion that the financial proposals be taken into con- 
sid ration by 27 votps to thirteen and later adopted the bill without a division. 
The House then adjourned ttll April 4. 

Hindu Marriaob Law Bill 

4th. APRIL The Council of State adopted a motion today, moved by Mr. 
Lai, Secretary, Legislative Department, concurring with the resolution passed in 
the Legislative Assembly recommending that the Bill to codify the Hindu law 
relating to marriage be referred to a joint committee of eighteen members of both 
the Houses. In commending the motion to the acceptance of the House, Mr. Lai 
ho|:>^ that there would not be any serious objection to it. Ue realised that there 
might be room for honest differences of opinion in respect of certain provisions of 
the Bill, and that was why it was being referred to a joint committee, where it 
could be fully discussed and the largest measure of agreement reached. The Bill, 
as it would emerge from the joint committee, would again be circulated for 
eliciting public opinion. Government, he said, would welcome constructive and 
helpful crliioisms. He acknowledged with gratitude the labours of Sir B. N. Rau 
and his oolleagues on fbe committee and the clarity with which they had expressed 
themselves on the many knotty problems. Mr. P. N. Sapru supported the motion 
and said that, left to himself, he would have gone much further than the Bill 
itself. If we claimed political, economic and social justice, he said, it was our duty 
to approach the problems raised by the Bill in a spirit of true liberalism. There 
was DO hope for progress for a society which deniea justice to its women, he said. 
Mr. Sushil Kumar Roy Choudhury took the opportunity to contradict a statement 
made by Mr. Ghulam Bhik Nairaiig in the Lower House that the presence of 
Muslim members in the select committi'cs dealing with matters which affected the 
Hindu community alone did not prejudice the Hindu cause in anyway, and said 
thati cm erne oooaaicm, uon-Hindu memom did parVloipate io voting in oommiUse 
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•nd iiifivenoed ?itol matters affecting Hindu interests. He said that if any Muslim 
member wanted to be in the proposSi committee, then he would say that monogamy 
should be applied to all persona in British India. irrespeetiTC of their relQ^ion. 
Sardar Sobha Singh extended bis support to the motion. Pandit H, N, Kunzru 
pointed out that dissolution of marriages under certain conditions was not unknown 
to Hindu Jaw. Some stated that if divorce was allowed, then the very foundations 
of Hindu society would be shaken. Pandit Knnzru said that experience of Western 
countries showed that divorce was an exception and not the rule. He was glad 
that the Bill would be circulated for eliciting public opinion, because, therebv, they 
would be able to carry a larger volume of public opinion in favour of the Bill with 
them. He, however, urged the Government that the measure should not be unduly 
delayed and asked the Government to give an assurance that the Bill would he 
brought before the House in the next Winter Session. Sir Mahomed Ueman^ 
Leader of the Mouse, referring to Mr. Sushil Kumar Roy Choudhuiy’s remarks in 
regard to the presence of non-Hindu membedi in the committee, said that, as far 
as the Council of State was concerned, members of the Muslim community had 
better stand aloof from the committee Mr. Kumar Sankar Roy Chaudhury also 
supported the motion which was passed. 

The House agreed to the following members being on the joint committee : 
Pandit B. N, Kunzru, Mr. Kalikar, Mr. P. N. Sapru, Mr. Sushil Kumar Roy 
Choudhury, Mr. G. S. Motilal, Sardar Sobha Singh, Sir N. Qopalaswami Iyengar, 
Sir Jotsna Qhosal and Mr. S. Lai. The House then adjourned. 

XT. N. B. B. A. AoaBBMENT 

5th. APRIL The Council of State debated to-day a motion approving the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration signed at Washington on 
9th November 1943. Mr. Y, N. Sukhtankar^ Joint Secretary, Commerce Department, 
who moved the motion yesterday, declared that the Government of India before 
approving the U. N. R. K. A. proposals had held that the help which India should 
give must be limited on account of her physical and financial difficulties and that 
before making any contributions the approval of the Legislature should be obtain- 
ed. Pending such approval, the Government of India provisionally agreed to the 
scheme and authorised the Agent General to sign the Agreement and also agreed 
to his being nominated to that body exactly on the same footing as other repre- 
sentatives. After explaining the constitution of the U.N.R.R.A. and how it would 
operate, Mr. Sukhtankar said that the attitude of the Government of India towards 
U.N.R.R.A. was one of sympathy and they had made it plain that any assistance 
which India gave must be on a limited scale and subject to the approval of the 
legislature, h^o far they had made no payment whatsoever. Referring to the 
amendment discussed in the United States Congrdfts for the inclusion of India 
within the scope of U. N. R. R, A. relief, Mr. Sukhtankar said that any assistance 
which the U. N. R. R. A. might afford was limited by shipping. Mere extension 
of help, he said, did not mean that much help would be coming. On the 
contribution of one per cent of the national income to the U. N. R. R. A., Mr. 
Sukhtankar was asked what would be India’s contribution. He said that various 
estimates ranging from Rs. 67 to Rs. 112 per annum per head were calculated. 

Pandit H, N. Kunzru^ while supporting the motion, pointed out that any 
contribution that India might be called upon to bear should not be larger than 
was warranted by her resources. He urged that the Indian representative on the 
U. N. K. H. A. should be one who had the confidence of the people here, and 
Government should not follow the past precedent by nominating their own 
representatives. Mr. Kumar Sankar Boy Chaudhury supported the motion and 
said that the Legislature should elect a representative for the U. N. B. R. A« 

Sir JT. Ramunni Menon said that the U. N._ R. R. A. was a good illustration 
of international union and welcomed India’s participation in it. ^ He wanted that 
India should have an adequate share of the personnel of the administration of U« N. 
R. R. A. Sir N, C^alaswami Iyengar further supported the motion.^ He urged 
that India’s contribution should be commensurate with her low economic standard. 

Entry of Indians into Kenya 

6th. APRIL The Oouncil of State to-day passed Mr P. N. 8apru*8 resolu- 
tion recommending immediate steps for securing the withdrawal of regulations 
having the effect of restricting the ent^ of Indian immigrants into Kenya which 
came into force recently. Mr. R. N. Bannerjee, Gommonwealth Relations Secretary 
scoepted th6 xssolution on behalf of the Government He said that they had recdvea 
17 
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tha eatagorioal anunnoe from the Goyernmenti of Eenye, Uganda and Tanganyika 
that the Begulationa were purely temporary and would be terminated with other 
wartime regnlatfOoB and that they would be applied to all non-native immigrants 
without any distinction whatsoever. With regard to the provision prohibiting the 
rensntry of persons, who bad been away, for more than two years, the Government 
of India had the assurance that this part of the regulations would not be enforced 
rigidly but due allowance would be made to the circumstances of each particular 
case* 

Pandit Kunzru^ Mr. Hoaaain Imam, Mr. Kalikar and Mr. 8apru, in the 
course of their speeches, urged the need, which they said had been shown by the 
circumstances of this regulation, for the appointment of a diplomatic representative 
for India in Kaat Africa. Mr. Banerjee pointed out that Indian residents in East 
Africa apparently felt atrong enough to safeguard their interests and were not 
anxious to have an agent. But in view of the strong feeling expressed in the 
country the Government of India should take up the matter. 

Mdslimb* Bbabb in Sebviobb 

The House rejected by 22 votes to 4, Mr. Hoaaain Imam'a resolution recom- 
mending that the ahare of Muslims in ' Central services be increased to 30 
per cent of the total, direct recruitment and promotions being combined. 

Delhi Muslim Waqfs Amend. Bill 

The Council passed Mr. Khurahid Alt Khanka Bill to amend the Delhi 
Muslim Waqfs lAct, and the official Bills to extend tariff protection to certain 
commodities and amend the Factories Act 

U* N. R. B. A. Agreement 

Resuming discussion on Mr. Sukhtankar'a motion (moved yesterday) approving 
the U. N. R. R. A. agreement, Mr. P. N. Bapru gave his support to India’s 
participation in the scheme but urged that the vote of the Indian legislature should 

E revan in the matter of selecting representatives. In regard to India’s contribution, 
e urged that her peculiar circumstances must be taken into consideration. The 
Commerce Member, Bir Aziz^uUHaque, winding up the debate, said that there seemed 
to have been some misunderstanding about the scope of the U. N. R. R. A. It was 
not intended to provide relief to areas affected by war conditions, but its object was 
to give relief to those areas which would be liberated by Allied forces either by 
conquest or by the retreat of the enemy. He opposed the suggestion that the 
representatives from India should be elected by the Legislature and said whether it 
was a Government working under the present constitution, or any other future 
constitution, they could no(, possibly select an international representative by 
discussion in the Legislature. He referred to the remarks that India was not 
represented on the Supply Council and other Councils and said the Government of 
India would not let the matter go. He, however, doubted whether it would be 
possible for him to find experts to go out of the country to sit on these committees. 
The House passed the motion and adjourned *aine die,* 



The Central Legislative Assembly 

Budget Session— New Delhi — 7th. February to 5th. April 1944 

ADJOURNMBBrT MOTIONS DISALLOWED 

The Budget Beeslon of the Orntral LegisUtlve Assembly oommenoed at New 
Delhi on the 7th. February 1S44. Five adjournment motions were disallowed either 
by the Chair or by the (iovernor-General. The Governor-General, in a message on 
Mr. A. C. Datta'8 motion to discuss the appointment of Mr. Casey as the Governor of 
Bengal, declared that it related to a matter which was not primarily ^e oonoern of 
the Govemor*General-in-Council. 

The Ohair ruled out Sardar Mangal SingVa two motions, one* on the dis* 
persal of the Mahasabha procession in Amidtsar, and the other on the incidents in 
Haripur where a Gurdwara and a temple were burnt by an unruly mob. The 
Chair held that they were matters within the Provincial Government’s sphere. 

Mr. Kailaah Behari Lai attemped an adjournment motion to discuss *’the 
disappearance of rice” from Patna and Bhagalpur as a sequel to the partial intro- 
duction of rationing. The Pood Member said that the Government of India were not 
aware of the facts but from enquiries made after receiving notice of the motion, 
he had been told that the facts were not as stated in the motion. Riee was still 
to be found in sufficient quantities in these two places. Government, however, were 
awaiting reports from the Provincial Governments. Mr. Kailaah Behari Lai 
reiterated that his facts were correct and added that during a visit which he paid 
to Bhagalpur after giving notice of the motion he found that no rice was available 
iu the market. The Chair suggested that the mover should put down a question. 

The President ruled out Sardar Mangal SirtgVa adjournment motion to dis- 
cuss the Orders issued on the Hinduathan Times and the National Call prohibiting 
the publication of statements made ^ or attributed to Mahatma Gandhi or 
members of the Congress Working Committee. Sir Reginald Maxwell ^ Home 
Member, objecting to the motion explained it was issued under the Defence of India 
Rules. 

Govt. Order On Mrs. naidd 

The Assembly next rejected by 42 votes to 40 Mr. A. C, Datta'a adjournment 
motion to censure Government on their order on Mrs. Naidu directing her not to 
make any public speeches or issue directly or indirectly any statement to the press 
or otherwise communicate her views to the public. Sir Reginald Maxwell, Home 
Member, defended tlie official policy in imposing a ban on Mrs. Barojini Naidu. 
He tried to import into his argument that it was unfair to give freedom of speech 
to Mrs. Naidu which was denied to her colleagues of the Congress Working 
Committee. Mr. Abdul Qayum and Mr. Lahiri Chowdhury were the only two 
speakers from among the twelve Congress members who attended the session to-day. 
Roth of them challenged the Government to give the Congress a chance to defend 
itf>elf against the various allegations made by Government propagandists. But the 
Muslim League, which also supported the censure motion, adopted a different line 
of attack, demanding that, if the Government still thought Mrs. Naidu dangerous 
enough, then she would not have been released at all. The Naionalists, however, 
differed from this view and supported the motion because the ban orders on Mrs. 
Naidu amounted to a declaration of the Government policy that they did not want 
a solution of the deadlock. Mr. Krishnamachari and Mr. Neogy picked out the 
weak spots in the Home Member’s armour. To the Home Member’s suggestion 
that Gandhiji himself could have published his letter to the people of Orissa, advising 
them of their attitude in the event of Japanese invasion, Mr. Neogy effectively 
retorted that Gandhiji was not then, as be is now, thrown on his defence. 

Belbasb of Political Prisonbrs 

8th. JANUARY :-*Tbe Assembly to-day rejected without division Mr. Lalchand 
NavalraVa resolution recommending the release of political prisoners with a view 
to removing the present political deadlock and furthering the war effort. The Home 
Member, Sir Reginald Maxwell said that if Government were asked to release the 
Congress leaders, they must be assured that the results would be beneficial to India 
and to war effort. ITie Home Member gave an outline of the story of the deadlock 
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sad Mid it WM • ftory of ooosltteot and repeated refasal of all ofTere of the Go?- 
ornaieiit intended to secure the co-operation of the Congress with other parties in 
the war administration and to secure a settlement of the deadlock. Mr. Abdul 
Cntynei (Congress) said they would sot ask or beg for the release of the leaders 
and added : ’There can be no question of withdrawal of the resolution ;of Almost 
1942. If there is going to be any withdrawal, it will ha?e to be done by the Gov- 
ernment. There can be no retreat, you can keep these gentlemen in jail as long as 
as you like.” The President disallowed Mr. T. T. KriahnamacharVe amendment to 
the resolution on the ground that it was beyond the scope of the resolution. The 
amendment sought to recommend the dissolution of the present Legislative Assem- 
bly after the present budget session with a view to holding fresh elections and 
reconstitution of the Governor-General's Executive Council so as to include in 
it persons commanding the confidence of all Uie important groups in the Assembly. 

Bpeakin^ on the resolution, Mr. Lalchand Navalrai pleaded for the release of 
political prisoners on the ground that it would be a right step in ending the 
deadlock. No political party in India would object to' this. He thought that the 
atmosphere in the country bad now changed for the better as was evidenced by the 
new Ordinance relating to the detention of persons. He hoped that when the 
Viceroy addressed the Legislature next week, he would be gracious enough to direct 
that all these prisoners would be forthwith released. Their release was essential, he 
added, if the present tangle was to be ended. The Congress leaders must be enabled, 
he urged, to hold consultations amongst themselves on the one hand and with other 
important parties on the other before any settlement could be reached. 

WoBKiMO OF Women Undebgbound 

The House then took up Mrs. Benuka Ray's adjournment motion, 
to censure the action of the Government in permitting women to work 
underground in mines in Jharia and its neighbourhood, was lost by 41 votes 
to The Europeans voted with the Government, while the Muslim League 
party, the Independents and the Co^ress Nationalist party voted for the 
mouon. Congress members had left the House earlier. Mrs. Bay, moving the ad- 
journment, reminded the House that the Government of India was one of the 
signatories to the Geneva Labour Convention prohibiting the employment of women 
underground in coal mines. The convention aid not contain any clause enabling 
any participant nation to suspend the convention. The Government of India was 
tiius guilty of a gross breach of international convention solemnly entered into. 
Apart from this, Mrs. Bay declared that even in England to-day, it had not been 
found necessary to permit women to work underground. She asserted that shortage 
of labour on coalfields was due to low wages and bad living condititions and she 
said that the average wage in Jharia, even with the present dearness allowance, 
amounted to not more than Bs. 14 or Bs. 15 per month. It ought to have been 
possible, she insisted, for the Government to find other means to remedy this 
shortage of labour without permitting women to work underground. Dr. Amhedkar, 
answering the debate, asserted that Government did not take the decision to allow 
women labour underground in a headlong or wanton manner. He emphasised the 
temporary nature of the notification and made it clear the moment it was found 
that the provision was not necessary, he would have no hesitation in withdrawing 
it. He also mentioned the steps the Government were taking to recruit labour 
from outside and send them to the minm and also labour camps to provide labour 
for military contractors so that they mignt not attract labourers from the mines. 
The Government had also insisted that the women should get the same wage as a 
man so that women would not be exploited. After a brief reply by Mrs. Bay, the 
motion was pressed to a division and declared lost. 

Executive Onslaught on Bab 

Oth. FEBRUARY The Opposition censured Government today for “the reign of 
terror" it had established in the country* It was a single vote that turnea the 
scales against the Government, but the Opposition made the most of it by 
vociferous cheers and loud thumping of desks. The motion, which stood in the 
name of Mr. Af. A. Kazmi, Raised a issue, namely, the onslaught of the Executive 
on the Bar and the Bench in India. The cases of Mr. Pardiwala of Bombay, and 
Pandit Baynath of Agra, were held up by the speakers on the non-official side as 
instances of unscrupulous victimisation of members of the legal profession for no 
greater offence than that of defending poliUoal suspects. Mr. Frank Anthony, the 
Anglo-Indian member, delivered a seathing condemnation of the entire system of 
Jndioiid administration in this country w&ch vested judicial and executive functions 
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in ill* hnnds of the Medetney. He described the system ss '^reign of tenor per 
exosUsnoe.” Pendit Lakshmi Kania Mitra, who followed Mr. Anthony, wee so 
cnrrM ewsy by his own vehement denuncietion of the executive thet he strongly 
resented en interruption from the Home Member end snipped beck : You heve no 
business to interrupt me.” Reisinn his voice to its highest possible pitch, Mr, 
A, C. Dutta, Deputy President of the Assembly, asked me Home Meml)er : *You 
say it is iha Defence of India Act. But whose India is it ? Is it the India of the 
bureaucrats and not the India of the Indiana The Home Member intervened at 
this stage of the debate. But his defence was based on much the same grounds as 
those on which he opposed admission of the motion itself earlier in the day. His 
plea that the Centre was powerless in the face of the Constitution Act to interfere 
with provincial administrations was met with ironic booings from non-official 
benches. Warming up in his argument, he asked in a rhetorical flourish : *^What 
would the Muslim League Party say if, for instance, the Centre interfered with the 
League Ministers in Sind or Bengal The Hindu members from Bengal and Sind 
denied that there were League Miniattrs in those provinces but it was enough to 
bring Nawabzada Liaqat AH Khan to his feet. The D^uty Leader of the Muslim 
League Party used the occasion to have a fling at the Food Member, Sir Jwala 
Prasad Srivastava, who could issue directives from the Centre in petty matters 
like the number of private and Government shops. His contention was that the 
Governor of a province was the real custodian of law and order. 

WOBKIKQ OF ReGIFBOCITY AOT 

lOth. FEBRUARY The Assembly disposed of there official Bills today 
and adjourned till Monday next. The CAatr called on Mr. Oovind Deshmukh to 
move the adjournment motion which had been admitted to censure the Govern- 
ment on their dilatory tactics to defeat the purpose of the Reciprocity Act, 
as evidenced by the answers given by the Indians Overseas Member.^’ Dr. 

B, Khare, appealing to Mr. Deshmukh not to move the motion at the 
present stage, gave an assurance that Government were doing everything they 
could in the matter. Negotiations were going on at present between the Govern- 
ments of India and South Africa. Mr. Deshmukh agreed and withdrew the motion. 

Earlier, the Commerct Member's Bill to amend the Coflee Market Expana- 
sion Act of 1942 was passed. 

Central Coconut Comm. Bill 

Mr. /• D. Tyson's Bill to provide for the creation of a fund for the 
improvement and development of the cultivation, marketing and utilization of 
coconuts in India was referred to a Select Committee. The Bill sought to 
establish an Indian Central Coconut Committee with an independent source of 
income, which, Mr. Tyson said, would probably come from the levy of a cess 
on coconuts. There was reason to believe, he added, that the present produc- 
tion of coconuts could be increased in a comparatively short time by the adoption 
of better cultural and manorial practices. Coir and coir-manufactured goods 
would for the present be exempted from the purview of the proposed committee 
in deference to the wishes of the Govenment of Travancore and the Chambers 
of Commerce in the State. 

Consolidation of Excise Laws 

14th. FEBRUARY The Assembly today took up for consideration the 
Finance Member's Bill to consolidate and amend the law relating to Central 
excise duties, as reported by the Select Committee. The Finance Member, moving 
consideration, stated that the measure was essential as it consolidated a number 
of enactments in respect of excise, some of which dated back 60 years or more. 
It was highly desiraole that the law relating to Excise duties should be simpli- 
fied and made uniform so that it could be understood by the public. Mr. T T. 
Krishnamachari (Nationalist) opposed the Bill on the ground that its full 
implications had not been made clear to the public at any stage. The price 

S aid for uniformity should not mean that people should be subjected to more 
arassment and restrictions. Mr. Essak Sait (Muslim League) asked for an 
assurance that beyond consolidating the existing provisions of law, the Bill 
did not introduce any new principle. Such an assurance would facilitate the 
passage of the Bill. Dr. P. N. Banerjee thought that the measure went beyond 
mere consolidation. Bo far as the Government were concerned it might simplify 
their task but for the public the Bill sought to give very wide powers to excise 
officers and the Revenue Board, which would be very unsatisfactory. There was 
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BO BigeDcy for bringiDg t Bill of such far^reiching coDnequences before the 
Hooee. He eaggested that the Bill be given fuller coneideration. Winding up 
the ddbate, the Finance Member said that the Bill had been before the public since 
the left aeaaion of the Aseembly. Not a single line of criticism had been received 
frcnh any chambers of commerce or other bodies which might be affected by 
the Bill, llie apprehensions entertained by the previous speakers were vague 
beyond amendments, which were inevitable when trying to reproduce the gist 
of no less than 17 enactments, the Bill contained only one new item, which was 
ineluded in the rulemaking powers ; but there was no principle involved in it. 
By consolidating the provisions of the different excise Acts, he thought the 
public would be able to understand the law more easily. He was convinced 
that the House by passing the Bill would be doing an important and useful 

duty to the country. 

During the debate on the clauses of the Bill, Mr. Kriahnamachari moving 
his amendment relating to salt manufactured for domestic purposes, said that 
it was but meet that legislative sanction should be accorded to a practice which 
had been in existence for the last 13 years, ever since the Irwin-Oandhi 
Pact. Mr. if. Nauman (Muslim League) could see absolutely no reason why 
the Government should not be willing to place on the statute book the exemp- * 

tion sought by the amendment, as it bad been in vogue for such a long time. 

The Finance Member declared that the Government did not intend to retract 
from the Irwin-Gandhi Pact, would be quite willing to meet the desire of the 
House if there was no technical diffculty. He suggested that the amendment 
be left over to enable him to look into the matter closely. He added that the 
Government did not intend to levy any duty on salt collected or manufactured 

for domestic purposes by any person. The House then adjourned till Wednesday. 

Railway Budget For 1941-45 

16th. FEBRUARY The railway estimates presented by Sir Edward Bcnthall 
in the Assembly to-day forecast for 1943-44 a surplus of Rs. 41.77 crorcs (1.50 
crores less than last year but 7.73 crores more than the original estimates) and for 
1944-45 a surplus of 52.21 crores. 

In 1943-44 total traffic receipts are expected to be 1781 crores, 23 crores more 
than last year and 28} crores more than the original estimates. Total working 
expenses including 16,^ crores for depreciation and 1.71 for payment to worked 
lines, are 108.58 crores and exceed last year’s exi^nses by 24.32 crores. Of the 
expected surplus of 43.77, general revenues will receive 32.27 crores which is 12 14 
crores more than the original budget, the balance of 11.50 crores going to the 
Railway Reserve. 

After considering the recopomendation of the Railway Convention Committee, 
Government have decided to make an additional appropriation of 4 crores to the 
depreciation fund as an emergency provision to cover excessive wear and tear of assets 
daring the war. The net accretion to the Fund will be 5.86 crores, raising the balance 
to ^.93 crores. The balance in the Railway Reserve will rise from 9.35 crores 
to 20.85 crosses. 

Passenger fares, except for suburban season tickets will be raided by 25% from 
April 1. 1944. The additional earnings are estimated at 10 crores. They will not 
be shared between general revenues and railways but will be placed in the Rail- 
way Reserve specifically earmarked for expenditure on lower class travel ameni- 
ties. Since there is now no slhck season, the surcharge on coal will be continued at 
20% throughout the vear instead of being reduced to 15% for seven months of the 
year as hitherto Railways* capacity to move traffic will also be greater next year 
due to receipt of additional locomotives. For these reasons the budget estimate 
assumes traffic receipts of 192 crores. 13} crores more than the current year. Total 
working expenses including depreciation and payment to worked lines, are esti- 
mated at 114.28 crorei, 5 70 crores more than the current year. 

The aurplus for commercial lines is anticipated to be 53.36 crores and the loss 
of . strategic lines 1.15 crores giving a net surplus of 52.21 crores. After earmarking 
10 brores for amenities for lower class travel (the earnings from increase in passen- 
ger flares), the surplus for commercial lines will be divided between general revenues 
and railways in the proportion of 3 : 1, the same as in 1943-44. The general revenues 
will get B1.37 crores ana 1084 crores will be transferred to the Railway Reserve, 
which willL at the end of the year, stand at 31.69 crores or including the amount 
eannarked^r amenitiea at 41.69 ororea. In the depreciation fund there will be a 
fiAanoe of crorea. 
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Siintt A works profcraninie of 58.17 crores which includes 8 orores for the 
ftses of Madras and Southern Mahratta and South Indian EaUways, 52 lakha 
le balance of the purchase price of Bengal and North Western and Bohilkund 
and Kumaon Railways and 67 lakhs for the purchase of Guaerat and Dhond 
Baranati Railways, there is a provision of 51.7 crores (28.7 crores from capital and 
23 eroies from depreciation fund) out of which no less than 34.24 crores is for 


rolling stock. 

Sir Edward Benthall disclosed a picture of rising receipts and growing expen- 
diture combined with an eTer-iucreasing strain on Railways. With no increase in 
the number of engines and coaches and negligible increase in the number of 
wagons, the railways have, in the first six months of the current year, achieved 
86% more freight ton miles and 30% more passenger miles, the bulk of the later 
increase being under civilian traffic. Steps sre being tsken to increase bus service 
in areas where the war effort is iikely to sfiffer from the existing congestion of 
passenger traffic. The publicity campaign sqit^^nst unnecessary travel will also be 
intensified. 


There have been delays in both engine and wagon delivery programmes but 
both metre and broad gauge engines are now coming forward in a steady flow to 
meet the growing demand for rail transport. It is expected that before March 31 
106 broad gauge and 214 metre gauge locomotives and 1,900 broad gauge and 
2,950 metre gauge wagons will have been received and in the next year another 
284 broad gauge and 288 metre gauge locomotives and 5,824 broad gauge and 10,626 
metre gauge wagona are expected. For the repair of engines and wagons, workshop 
capacity is being steadily taken hack from the manufacture of munitions although 
20, workers sre still engaged on munition work. 

To increase line capacity Government are doubling 750 miles on certain 
sections of the Bengal Nagpur, Bengal and Assam and East Indian Railways and 
adding a fourth line between Asansol and Kbana. 

During the year, breaches occurred on 13 railways, the greatest hsvoo having 
been caused by the Dsmodar river breaching its bund, whicli interrupted trafiio on 
the East Indian Railway for 64 days. As a measure of security against interrup* 
tion of communications, a scheme, costing 24 Iskbs, for providing wireless oommuni- 
cstion between important control points is well advanced. 

Coal stocks have during the year 1943-44 fallen to the lowest figure on record 
and drastic steps have been taken to render the position more secure, which include 
more raisings from railway collieries. 

While paying a tribute to the great loyalty of railway workers who have stuck 
to their work in difficult circumstances, Bir Edward Benthall described the ameliora- 
tive inessures taken by Government who, clainod Bir I dwsrd, had endeavoured to 
carry out their undertnkings to the letter and in a spirit of appreciation of the 
BerviS{!B of the staff. 


in Dec, 1943, 521 grain shops fiinctioned and 776.000 ration card* boldera were 
served with 1,015,000 mds of food. 'Ihe estimated losa on grain shops is 10 crores 
in the current year and 114 chores in the next, when a further expansion is expec- 
ted in the range of commodities. The possibility of the estsblishipeiit of cost price 
esn teens to provide for the necessaries of life of higher paid rsilwaymen is aUo 
under investigation. It has been decided to abolish the Lower Qaimtted Service in 
due course but the proposal is not being proceeded with at i>resent in order to avoid 
piecemeal reorganization. In due course, a comprehensive review of the salariee of 
all Government eervants in the light of economic conditions which may be expec- 
ted to prevail is foreshadowed. 

Planning of post-war reconstruction has been taken vigorously in hand and 
the principal subjects on which the Railway Board are concentrating, in addition to 
the problem of rehabilitation, are (i) the implementing of the decision to construct 
locomotives in India, (ii) the improvement of the amenities of travel particularly 
for lower class psssengers, (iii*) development of stafi welfare work, (iv) the improved 
handling of post-war traffic, (v) the participation of railways in rosd services and 
(v) the development of railways in accordance with the general policy of road and 
rail transport. 

Sir E* I ward Benthall discussed at length ways of financing post-war meaauras, 
many of which would be unremunerative. He stated that it was clearly finanelallj 
unsound that non-paying expenditure should be financed by loan and he gave 
reasons why the railways would not be able to meet such post-war schemes out of 
future Burpluses. The question, therefore, arose whether it was reasonable to iacreaie 
rates and fares. Bail transport was among the cheapeat things in India today ; 
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Utm had been only a 4}% overall increase over pre-war fares and the ability of 
passengers of all classes to pay for travel is greater than railways can cater for. It 
was not a mere coincidence that the increase in travel took place in the period in 
which the rtiflationary tendencies became more prominent Sir Edaard Bentha)! 
continued tliat there were three good reaeons for increasing the farce, namely, the 
effect that euch increase might have on reducing or at any rate preventing further 
increase of passenger travel, the deflationary effect owing to the immobilization of 
substantial volume of currency and the opportunity of taking the first step towards 
building up a fund for post-war reconstruction pur)> 06 eB. 

As regards the latter, he stated ; **The argument in favour of building up a 
fund for post-war purposes is to my mind paramount and irrefutable and the 
Governments of the future would rightly blame our short-sightedness and lack of 
courage if we failed to put them in a position to carry through the post-war plan 
which we are preparing for their fulfilment.*’ For these reasons. Government have 
decided from April l."1944. to increase rail fares ( including fares for military 
passengers travelling at their own coat } by 25% so long aa present conditions exist. 
8ir Edward Benthall made it clear that money taken from the railway-user now 
would be expended for his benefit later when times were leas good. 1'he entire 
proceeds from this increase, which are expected to be 10 crores in 1944-45, will 
therefore be placed in the Railway Reserve but earmarked for an amenities fund 
for lower class passengers. This was the first positive move towards the finsnce of 
post-war reconstruction. 

Sir Edward Benthall concluded by thanking the Chief Commissioner, Sir 
Leonard Wilson, and other railwaymen for the work they had done. The increase 
of traffic achieved with little or no new equipment was work to be proud of. But 
more and more traffic bad got to be moved and every operation on the railways 
had got to be speeded up For many the work was arduous and the strain 
prolonged, but he ended by recalling to the railwavmen the words of Sir Francis 
Drake on the eve of battle : '*IX)rd God, when. Thou givest to Thy servants to 
endeavour any great matter, grant us also to know that it is not the beginning, 
but the continuiug of the same until it be thoroughly finished which yieldetb the 
true glory.” 

The Central Excise Bill 

The Assembly later passed the Central Excise Bill with the amend- 
ments accepted on Monday, but without the provision embodying the Irwin-Gandli 
Pact relating to salt. Membera of the Nationalist Party made an effort to add a 
separate clnuae giving statutory form to the provisions of the Pact, but after an 
assurance by the Finance Member they decided not to press their demand. In the 
course of the debate the Finance Member first explained that the Government had 
given considerable attention to the matter. There was a good deal more in the 
agreement of March 5. 1931, and in the explanatory Press communique of May 
2^ 1931, than was included in the amendment suggested. The Government had no 
intention of departing from the practice which had been adopted ever since the 
agreement was enterra into ; but at the same time there were included in that 
agreement certain safeguarda and these must always be included ao long as an 
arrangement of this kind was in force. In his own opinion, the arrangement was 
already suitably embodied in the form of the sgreemeut, and in that form was 
well understood, both by the villagers and by departmental officers. He could not 
see that it was a matter which ought to be given an unduly rigid form by being 
included in the statute as a separate section. All other exemptions of this kind and 
apecial arrangements were covered by exemption notifications or by rules made to 
secure the desired effect. Be, however, had endeavoured to see in what form it 
could be incorporated in this measure, and he read out a draft amendment which 
while exempting from the purview of the Act, salt collected for domestic consump- 
tion, laid down provisions against abuse of the provisions. A number of members 

3 !sted postponement till tomorrow so that a more comprehensive amendment 
be attempted. The Finance Member declined to agree to this. He reiterated 
that nothing would be gained by pressing an amendment of the kind auggested. The 
debate had the effect of making the Government reaffirm their intention to abide by 
the letter and the spirit of the agreement. The Bill was passed. 

H. B. the Viceroy’s Addrau 

17th. FEBRUARY : -The following is the text of the address delivered by H. E. 
the Viceroy to a joint eesaiou of the Oeutral Legialatuie to-day 
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Ifr. Pmidentk Ladies and Gentlemen,— It has been the practlee of Vieeroya to 
addreae the LeicieUture at the firat opportunity after rakinf( office. Hitherto it haa 
happened that the earliest opportunity has been about sis months after the 
Viceroy's arriral. For myself, as you know, the first opportunity occurred within 
so short a time that 1 felt obliged to |K>stpone the occasion. I have now spent 
some four very busy months in my oost ; and am prepared to offer you such, views 
and guidance as I can, at this momeittons stage of IndiaV history You need not 
regard them as final views. I always lo<ik forward to making fresh contacts and 
gaining fresh knowledge. But they indicate certain principles on which action for 
the progress of India must, I consider, be based. 

The last address to you by a Viceroy was at the end of the longeat term of 
office in the history of the appointment. It was not only the longest term but the 
most exacting. Lord Linlithgow’s patience, strength and administrative skill were 
shown to the full in those difficult yeant. Ibe war inevitMbly interruptel or 
hsmi>ered much of the work which was ncarmr to his heart, to further the material 
prosperity and constitutional progress of India. As time goes b\, the greatness of 
the service he rendered to India in those critical years will become even more 
apparent. 

Though not entirely a stranger to this liegislatiire. I have till lately aerved 
India aa a soldier. As a soldier, in the positions which I have held during this 
war, I know better perhaps than anyone what the United Nations owe to India for 
our aticcesB in the struggle against Nazism and Fascism and the barbarone 
ambitions of Japan. I shall do my best to see that, the debt is acknowledged and 
paid, not only with tributes of words but with practical aid. I will also try to 
pay my persona] debt to the Indian soldier for his gallant and enduring service by 

doing my best to further the welfare of the Indian peoples of whom the Indian 

soldier is the fitting representative. Though the aoldier stands in the limelight, it 
it not only to the soldier that the United Nations owe gratitude. 1'he Indian 
worker also, and many others in India, have made a very great and vital contribu- 
tion to the war effort. 

War Against Axis 

My first task here is to assist the South-East Asia Command to drive the 
enemy from the gates of India. There can be no r>eace or prosperity for India or 
anyone else till the Japanese ambitions are utterly destroyed. 1 ncra say little to 

you on the general course of the war. You have seen for yourselves bow the 

United Nations took snd withstood the dangerous shocks of three years of war- 
war for which their enemies had planned and prepared, while they had planned for 
peace ; and how they rallied from those shocks in irresistible strength. You have 
seen how the spirit of the British people flashed like a sword from its ahesib at the 
challenge of the disasters in France ; bow they faced a triumphant Germany for a 
vear, almost alone and unequipped, but undaunted ; how they won the Battle^ of 
Britain against the mighty German air force, and the battle of the Atlantic against 
Germany's many U-boats, and, with the aid of the Dominions and India and the 
United gtatea, the Battle of the Mediterranean and Africa against the combing 
strength of German and Italian sea and air forces. You have seen bow Russia 
met the mightiest, the most formidably equipped, the most mobile, the most highly 
trained, the most arrogantly confident force of fighting men ever launched by land: 
and has hurled them back in defeat and ruin, as she did another would-be world 
conqueror 130 years ago. As one who has seen much of the Russtan aoldier both 
in peace and in war, I have watched with special interest the prowess of an army 
and people I have always liked and admired. You have seen too how the United 
States of America has recovered from the treacherous surprises of PesrI Barbour 
and Manila, and how powerful a fighting machine she has organised to carry her 
counter-offensive to Japan. You have seen China indomitable for over six years 
though almost unarmed. You are joined with four of the toughest nations of the 
world in spirit and action. The end ia certain and you may be proud of your 
contribution to it. 

When the end will come it ia difficult yet to aay. Germany Is reeling under 
a aeries of ahocka, physical and moral, which may well put her out of the ring at 
an early date, though we must not count on it. We shall then be able lO intensify 
Jbe war against Japan. You resllae the physical difficulties of the reconqueat of 
Burma and of the other territory seized by the Japantse early in the war. It will 
be aceompliiAed, but i4 needs careful training and preparation, 
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lVDiA’8 Food Pboblui 

Indlft, u ona of the princi|>el besee of the war againat Japan, mnet be 
Ofsnnieed. 'I'o maiiitain aUbility we muet aoWe onr economic problem!. Food, 
which la the moat important of them, waa so fully debated in both Houses at the 
last session of the Legislature that I need say little here about it. It is an all* 
India problem, which my Gorernment is t^ing to organise on an all-India basis. 
The My points in our plan are the strict supervision of dealers under the Food- 
mlns Control Order, the avoidance of competitive buying in the procurement of 
Government requirements, statutory price control over movements, and rationing 
in the larger towns. We rely lor success oh the administrative energy of the 
Provincial Gtovernments and on parallel action in the Indian States, and 1 am glad 
to say that during the past four mouths we have made progress. We are not out 
of the woods yet, but. backed by substantial imports, 1 believe we can improve our 
food position greatly in 1944. Our aim is not to favour the townsman at the 
expense of the cultivator, but to see that the stable foodgrains are available to 
all at prices at once fair to the cultivator and within the means of the poorer 
members of our population. The ‘Grow More Food” campaign has already pro- 
duced valuable additions to our supplies and will, 1 am sure, produce more. There 
is liksly to be a world shortage for some years after the war during the period 
of recovery, and India must be prepared to stand by herself as far as possible. A 
bold agricultural policy will be necesHary. 

Ine situation in Bengal is special, and has caused my Government grave 
anxiety. But there too conditions have improved, and I trust will continue to 
improve. We must run no risk of last year's disaster being repeated. 

The food problem is closely linked with the inflationary threat, which we are 
determined to avert. The Finance Member will deal fully with this in introducing 
the budget, and I do not intend to speak now of the remedies he will propose. I 
need only say that there has been a distinct improvement in the rate of savings and 
that we nave made some progress in increasing the supply and bringing down the 
prices of consumers goods manufactured in India, as well as of those imported from 
abroad. The new Department of Industries and Civil Supplies has a formidable 
task ahead of it, but has made a good start with standard cloth, the release of 
woolleo goods to the general public, and the control of the prices of imported 
drugs. 

The transportation system has been subjected to great strains which it has 
supported creditably, thanks to the flne work of our rail way men to whose steadiness 
and regularity we owe a great deal. I know that conditions of travel are not easy 
for the general public ; I am afraid that that is inevitable in wartime and is a 
eondition obtaining practicWly throughout the world at present. 

The latest problem to confront not only the transportation authorities, but 
public bodies, industrialists, and private households throughout India is shortage of 
coal. The aeasonal fall in raisings which occurs in the last quarter of the year was 
abnormally great in 1943. There were reasons for this— an exceptionally good har- 
vest, the presence of easier and better paid work in the coalfields, difficulties about 
the supply of food, aud the epidemic of malaria, combined to draw labour away 
from tue mines and to take their return slow. Labour conditions are beginning to 
return to normal : but there ia much to be done to improve the raisiug and distri- 
butioD of coal and conditions in the coalfields. My Government has appointed a 
Ooil Oommissione'r to study all the factors bearing on production and movement 
and to see that the policy of the departments concerned is effectively carried out. 
We shall, I hope* effect a considerable improvement though it may take time. 

Government and the War 

TJoless and until some other form of government can be established withgenersl 
consent, the prelent Government of Indis, mainly an Indian Government, will 
oontinne to carry out to the best of its ability— and I am satisfied that it is a very 
good ability— the primary purposes of any government— the maintenance of law 
and order, the duties of internal administration, and the preparation for the work 
ahead at the end of the war. The winning of this war is our first task, but it 
must not exclude preparation for the future. 

We are approaching the end of the greatest of all wars. On the whole, in 
^w of the acale of the dangers end disasters to the world as a whole, India hM 
idoma through it with less hurt than any other nation in the front line. And the 
tar Ihmi ill 1U117 d^t|oM oUwiaad kw oppwtuailici and pioapeeta. It haa 
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htiilMd her indnttriel deretopmeDt. U will Inoreiie food prodoelloii, it hee 
etretijK^ened her finaDciel poeition. Thet it hee not broogbl. ee in otttein other 
oootttriee, ^n increeeed unity of spirit end purpose is en unheppy eireumsienee 
which we sll deplore. There is, however, nothing more unprofiteble then to 
indulge in recriminetions ebout the pest. We must look forwerd end not beck. 
The post-wer world will be for Indie e world of greet opportunitiee end greet 
dengers, in which she has en outstanding role to play. It is our present business 
to prepere her meterielly end morally for these testing years. 

Let us count the blessings first. Indie has great undeveloped resourees. In 
agriculture end in industry. Her soil is not yet cultivated to its full ituitfulneae ; 
with improvement in methods, in irrigation, end in fertilisation, we een increase 
our food supply grestly both in quality end quantity. We can much improve the 
breed of cattle. There is wide scope for development in Indie*s mein industry# 
agriculture. There ere also greet commercial possibilities in Indie. There ere 
mineral resources still undeveloped ; there Ift abundant labour, a portion of whieh 
has now attained a considerable degree of technical skill. India has many ezperlen* 
eed and able men of business. Her financial position at the end of this war 
should be a good one. There are almost unlimited markets, internal and eztnn^ 
for her produce. 

Such aie her main economic assets. She has. however, also many economic 
difficulties and disabilities. The pressure of increasing population, the small percen- 
tage of educated persons, the low standard of health services, the poor coiiditiona 
in which the greater part both of agricultural and labouring populations live, the 
flagrant contrast between wealth and poverty, the inadequacy of communications, 
all mark the immensity of the problem which confronts India in raising the stan- 
dard of living. Our task is to use rightly and to best advantage her great econo- 
mic assets not to increase the wealth of the few, but to raise the many from 
poverty to a decent standard of comfort* A hard task indeed, but a noble task, 
which calls from all lor a spirit of co-operation, a spirit of hope and a spirit of 
sacrifice. 

The present Government means to prepare the way for India’s post-war deve- 
lopment with all earnestness of spirit and with all resources, official and non-offioial, 
which it can enlist. We have to consider firat of all the ** winding-up** proiwse 
that follows all wars— the demobilisation and re-settleroent of soldiera, the termina- 
tion of wartime contracts with industry and the orderly return of industrial labour 
to peace time tasks ; the dispersal of property and stocks of goods acquired for 
war purposes. Our great aim must be to plan for economic and social develop- 
ment BO as to raise our standards of living and general welfare. We must lift the 
poor man of India from poverty to security ; from ilUhealth to vigour ; from igno- 
rance to understanding : and our rate of progress must no longer be at bullock- 
cart standard but at least at the pace of the handly and serviceable Jeep. 

Post-War Problems 

'*Ab you know the development of India is being dealt with by a Oommittee 
of my Executive Council, which is assisted by a number of other committees with 
a strong non-official element. 1 am considering means to strengthen our planning 
organisation and to accelerate our progress. Much ^ useful preliminary work has 
been done, and we have now reached a stage at which, for certain subjects at least, 
as for example the demobilisation and resettlement of soldiers, definite planning 
can begin in some detail. Over the greater part of the field, our actual conduct 
after war will depend to some extent— -often to a great extent— on International 
factors, such as tarifi policy in international currency, of which we can at present 
know little. But we need not wait on these ; on the big questions of policy we 
have to make certain broad assumptions, and we are now deciding what our Msump- 
tions should be. Concurrently, we are appointing individual development qifioera— 
not committees — to draw up outline plans for subjects such aa eleetrificstion, 
industries, road development, irrigation and agriculture. We are alio arranging to 
give opportunities for bodies of Indians connected with industry, the health services, 
and other branches of development to visit the United Kingdom, and if required, 
the U. B* A., to study for the benefit of India the latest developments in theif 
line of work. For the main social services we already have the Mueational 
Adviser's memorandum, and shall later have the report of the Bhore Oommittee 
on Medicine and Public Health. I believe ^at during 1944 our ,plitts will lake 
riiapa ; they most cover the whole of India and the Proviocet ond 8lat4s wOl, I 
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•m itiffe, co-opertte with the Geotre io prodoclog the beet end iDoet compreheDsiTe 
poeeibla etotemeot of onr needi. 1 and my Goveromezit are io earnest in doing all 
we can to farther India’s progress after the war. 

Bombay Economio Plan 

We welcome constructive suggestions ; and my Government is examining 
with interest the plan recently propounded by seven prominent business men. The 
views of the authors of thia plan on the objects to be achieved are in principle 
the same as those of my Government— we must work for a substantial increase in 
stardards of living and social welfare. We may, on examination, differ on the 
methods to be employed, Uieir relative importance in the plan as a whole, the part 
to be played by the State and by private enterprise, and the financial practicability 
of development on l^e scale contemt<lated within the time suggested by the 
authors ; but our aim is similar and we welcome any sincere contribution to the 
problem that aets. people thinking and makes them realise both the possibilities 
and the pitfalls ahead of us. 

As I said at Calcutta, it may in the initial stages be necessary for the 
Government of India and the Provincial Governments to devote the larger propor- 
tion of the resources available to economic development, agricultural and industrial, 
so as to increase the wealth of the country. But you may rest well assured that 
the vital matters of health and education will not be allowed to stand still, and 
that the recommendations of the Educational Adviser and the Bbore Committee 
will receive the most earnest consideration. 6o much for India's economic future. 
It should be possible, if all goes well to make good progress ; and to lay plans 
well ahead. It is more difficult at present to plan India’s political future in any 
detail, I can state to you what 1 know is the point of view of practically the 
whole of the British people, of His Majesty’s present Government and I am con- 
fident, of any future Government of the United Kingdom. It is their genuine 
desire to see India a prosperous country, a united country, enjoying complete and 
unqualified b^elf -Government as a willing partner of the British Commonwealth. 
That last desire is not prompted by any SMise of imperialism or wish for domina- 
tion, but by a real belief that, in such association, India can best find security 
and help in the testing years ahead, and tiiat peace in the East can so be best 
assured. 

I am absolutely convinced not only that the above represents the genuine 
desire of the British people, but that they wish to see an early realisation of it. 
It is qualified only at present by an absolute determination to let nothing stand in 
the way of the earliest possible defeat of Germany and Japan ; and by a resolve to 
see that, in the solution of the eonsiitutional problem, full account is taken of the 
interests of those who have 'loyally support! d ns in this war and at all other times 
—the soldiers who have servtd the common cause, the people who have woiked 
with us; the rulers and populations of the States to whom we are phdged ; the 
minorities who have trusted us to see that they get a fair deal. We are bound in 
justice, in honour, in the interests of progress, to band over India to Indian rule, 
which can maintain the peace and order and progress which we have endeavoured 
to establish. I believe that we should take some risk to further this ; but until 
the two main Indian pariiee at least can come to terms, 1 do not see any immediate 
hope of progress. 

C&ipps Offer 

The Cripps Offer was a bold and generous offer and gave India a great 

opportunity to progress towards solution of her problem. Be well assured that it 
was DOt made in any panic. 1 can say that with certainty : 1 was Commander-in- 

Chief at the time and in a position to know that there was no panic in the Councils 

of those in authority, either in India or in the United Kingdom. We are not a 
people who panic easily in the face of danger. The offer was made in the hope 
uiat, as the war had come so close to India and threatened its nstional life, it 
might arouse, as in other conntries. a spirit of unity and co-operation that would 
have overridden political differences in the hour of danger. That hope was not 

fulfilled. There is no profit in recriminations about the reasons for the rejection of 
the Cripps Offer. But since thst Offer, as has been stated more than once by His 
Majesty's GKtvernment, is still 0 |;>en, it may be well to restate it here. 

. Nearly two years have passed since the Cripps draft declaration was made 
public, but it stands forth to-day as the solemn pledge of His Majesty’s OovenuueDt 
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tuin India ahall hate fall eontxol of her own destiny among the nationa of the 
O^taonwealth and of the world. It declared in nninisukahle terms that India 
ahottld bate the same atatua aa the Dominions or the United Kinitdom itself under 
the eonatitution of her own deYiaing. It also embodied a eoustructive auggeation 
by His Majeaty’s Government to aid India in the attainment of that atatua. 
PfOimala were made for setting up a conatitution -making body, representative, both 
of British India and of the Indian Btates ; and His Majesty 'a Government under- 
took to accept and implement the constitution framed by this body, subject to two 
conditions. First, the declaration recognised the right of a province not to accede 
to the Indian Union. Such provinces could either retain their present conetitutional 
position ; or if they so desired, His Majesty*a Government would agree with them 
upon a new constitution giving them the same status as the new Indian Union 
itself. Second, the declaration made provision for the signing of a treaty between 
His Majesty’s Government and the constitution-making body to provide for matters 
arising out of the transfer of power, including protection for racial and religious 
minorities. It was made clear beyond all doubt, that this treaty would not impose 
any restrictions upon the power of the Indian Union to decide in the future its 
relationship with the other States of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

The Cripps Offer was an offer to India of full Self-Government, of the right to 
frame her own constitution, and even of the right, if she so deaired, to aever her 

partnership with the British Commonwealth. Because of the military situation 

which still obtains— it was provided that, pending the framing of the future 
constitutions, the direction of Defence should remain the rea|)onBibility of His 
Majesty’s Government, but it was contemplated that Indian leaders should bo 
associated not only with the Government of their country as under the existing 
constitution neoesaarily, till a new constitution was framed and accepted— but with 
the counsels of the Commonwealth and of the United Nations. 

‘Quit India* Resolution 

The offer of co-operation in the Government on this basis by the leaden of 
Indian opinion is still open to those who have a genuine desire to further the 
prosecution of the war and the welfare of India. But the demand for release (A 
those leaders who are in detention is an utterly barren one until there is some sign 
on their part of willingness to co-operate. It needs no consultation with any one 
or anything but his own conscience for any one of those under detention to decide 
whetlier he will withdraw from the *Quit India’ resolution and the policy which 
bad such tragic consequences and will co-operate in the great tasks ahead. 

Not the least of those tasks is the preliminary examination of tbs constito- 
tional problems of India by an authoritative body of Indisns. We sbmild be ready 
to give this body every assistance it might desire in carrying out its task. For ihe 
preneiit the Government of the country must continue to be a j >int British and 
Indian affair— with the ultimste responaibility still remsining with the British 
Parliament, though it is exercised through a predoniinunily Indian hzecutive— until 
it can be trsiisfeired to a fresh constitution. But the frHmmg of that future 
constitution js essentislly and properly an Indian nsponsibility. Until they can 
agree on its form, the transfer of power cannot be made. We offered a suggestion 
in the Cripps Proposals, which may or may not have been sniiable. If Indians can 
devise a method which will produce agreement more readily, so much the better. 
If 1 may offer a personal opinion, boro of some experience, the smaller the body 
which discusses a difficult and controversial problem, the more likely it ia that a 
profitable aolution will emerage. 

Pakistan 

On the main problem of Indian unity, the difference between Hindu and 
Muslim, I can only say this. You cannot alter geography. From the point of view 
of defence, of many internal and external economic proolems, India is a natural 
unit. What arrangements you decide to make for the two great communitiea and 
certain other important minorities, as well aa the Indian bistes, to live within that 
unit and to make the beat use of its wealth and opportunities is for Indians to 
decide. That two communities and even two nations can snake arrangements to 
live together in spite of differing cultures or religions, history provides many exam- 
pies. The solutions of ihe problem have varied. England and Hcotland, after 
centuries of strife, arrived at an absolute union ; in Caiisda the British and French 
elemeiita reached a federal agreement which operates satisfactorily ; the French, 
Italian and German elemento in Bwltaexland agreed on a different form of federa- 
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Bon. In dl (be •boT& there were leligionc ae wBI ea reoiel dUbrenoee. In the 
United States, many elements, racial and religious, have been fused into one great 
nation with a federal structure, after the bitter experience of a disastrous civil war. 
In Ireland, the conflicting dements have so ftn failed to unitSb and Ireland has a 
sort cd Pakistan, though die analogy is, of course, only relative. The Soviet 
Union in Rnssia seems to have devised a new modification of its already flexible 
system, which will also no doubt, repay careful study. These examples are before 
India for her constitutionalists to study. It is for her to say which will most 
nearly fulfil her own needs. But no man can alter geography. 

I have spoken to yon frankly and bluntly as I have been taught to speak, as 
a soldier. Let me re-state the main principles which guide me in my heavy task 
and responsibility. Our primary object over-riding all others, must be not merely 
to make certain of winning the war— the United Nations hare already done that by 
endurance through adversities, by sacrifice of comforts, by unity of spirit, by un- 
remitting hard work— but to win it as speedily as possible and with the least draft 
on future prosperity, lliat is a great administrative task. The second task is to 
prepare for the future, economically and politically. 

We cannot settle the future of this eountry without the full co-operation of 
the British and Indian people and the co-operation within the Indian people of 
Hindus, Muslims and other minority groups and of the Indian States. 

1 am conscious of the co-operation of many elements in this country— the 
em nent and patriotic Indians of my Executive Council and of Provincial Govern - 
ments ; the fighting forces of India, the largest forces ever raised in history by 
voluntary enlistment ; the leaders and workets of industry who have made such 
a contribution to the war; the rulers of the Indian States. All these place India 
first in their thought and aims, but they have a practical view of the necessity for 
co-operation to realise progress. 

OOirOBBSS POLICY BABBBN AND UNPBACTICAL 

There is an important element which stands aloof ; I recognise how much 
ability and high-mindedness it contains ; but I deplore its present policy and 
methods as barren and unpractical. I should like to have the co-operation of this 
element in solving the present and the future problems of India. If its leaders 
fMl that they cannot consent to take part in the present Government of India, 
they may still be able to assist in considering future problems But I see no reason 
to release those responsible for the declaration of August 8, 1942, until 1 am convin- 
ced that the policy of non-co-operation and even of obstruction has been with- 
drawn— not in sackcloth and ashes, that helps no one— but in recognition of a 
miitaken and unprofitable pojicy. 

During the last three months, I have visited seven out of the eleven main 
provinces of British India and two Indian States. 1 am setting out to-morrow to 
visit two more provinces. 1 have seen something of the rural life as well as of the 
towns. I wonder whether, in considering India's economic and political problems, 
we always remember how much of India is countryside and bow little uroan, how 
many live in villages and bow few, comparatively, in towns. 1 am impressed every- 
where by the work which is being done for the betterment of India, both by 
officials and non-officials. India has a very small official administration for its sixe, 
but it has very fine services ; the way in which they have stood up to the additional 
strain and work thrown on them by the war has been admirable. There are also 
a very large number of non-official bodies and persons who are doing great work 
for India. There is much goodwill and wisdom in India if we can hamesa it to a 
common purpose. 

I have no desire to make invidious compariaons, but I do feel it worth while 
to point out that coalition governments by Indians for Indians is not an impoasible 
ideal. It is being carried out at the Centre without friction ; it has been carried 
on jfor nearly seven years with conspicuous success in the Punjab. Thanks to the 
leaderidiip of men of goodaenae, goodwill, and good courage, the afiaira of that 
province have prospered with the minimum of communal friction ; they have 
adminieterad their province in the interests of the province, but also with regard- 
ing ^e intereata of India and of the war efibrt of the United Nations to which the 
Punjab has made so striking a contribution. I will make bold enough to say that 
bad idl provinoea worked the 1985 Act in the same spirit and with the same 
afficieney, India would now be very close to complete aelf-govemment. 

Wo have oome a long way tpgathor up tha steep and dlffioult mountain at tha 
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•uiiili of wUdi lioi eonplete Indian adl-gotarnment We are almoit within aiahl 
^ Em top* bat, ae with moat monntain elimbs that are worth doing, the final cHfia 
are Em ateepeat luid moat baffling of all. At anoh a time, it ia doublyf neoeaaary to 
teat each handhold and foothold, to eat adequate at^a in alippery ice, ao that the 
whole party roped together, may not fall back in ruin. It ia not the moment that 
pratot mounteineera cbooae to unrope, to diamiaa their guidea, and after militent 
diapate, to take aeparate routea towarda different peaka. We muat go on together ; 
we cannot halt too long at the heighta which we have reached, and we cannot with 
honour or aafety turn back. We may have to pauae to reconnoitre or out atepa, but 
we muat eodeavour to go on climbing, even though the rate may aeem alow to 
impatient watchera or to the climbera themaelyea. Finally, we muat keep in mind 
the aplendour of the view that Ilea before ua when the aummit ia reached— the proa- 
peet of an India at peace within heraelf, a partner in our great commonwealth of 
nationa, the mother of a great people, a diteld for peace in the Kaat, buay and 
proaperoua, yet with leiaure to develop the thought and poetry and art which are 
the real aalt of life and of which India haa already contributed much to the world. 
Not an immediate viaion, but I do not think it unattainable, if we work together 
with patience, good aenae and goodwill. 

I believe firmly in the future of India. I am a aincere friend of India and 
ahould like to help her to political advance, but my military training baa made me 
quite certain that no objective ia ever gained without the fulleat measure of co- 
operation from all concerned. 

Debate om Railway Budget 

21al. FEBRUARY The Aaaembly held the general debate on the Railway 
Budget to-day. Prof. P. N. Bannerj§e, Leader of the Natioualiat Party, opening the 
debate, charaoteriaed the propoaal of iuoreaBiiig the farea aa an uneonacioniible 
burden on the people, an iiiiquitoua impost ; and highly injurioua to them. It wae 
aatoundiug that instead of providing comforts to the travelling public and in spite 
of the demand for reduction of farea, because of the appalling conditiona of travel, 
the Government of India should want to increase farea. Lack of transport had 
resulted in the Bengal famine, he declared, and over-crowding had led to accideote. 
As for the argument that the increase in fares was intended to discourage un- 
neceaiary travel, he stoutly denied that the third class paeaengera travelled for 

S leaaure or aa a matter of luxury. He was sure that the elected merobera of the 
louse would turo dowo the proppaal for increase of farea. bir Fomin Khan 
declared that the burden of the increase would mostly fall on the GoverDineot 
aervanta and the general public connected with war work. If travel waa curUiled 
as a result of increase in fares, it waa war effort that would be affected. Sir Afenrg 
Biehardson, leader of the European Group, said that hia group now, more than 
aver before, gave full aupport to the atrengthening of railway reserves and to the 
atepa contemplated by the Transport Member in this direction. "Individually, we 
may dislike paying more for railway travel just aa my friends on the other aide 
may dislike it, but the three reasons which have been given by the Transport 
Member for taking this course are, in our opinion, valid reason.'* Mr. HwBainbhai 
Laljee, leader of the Independent Party, complsined that the Government’s promise 
to manufacture locomotive had not been carried out. Strongly opposing the increase 
in farea, Mr. Laljee declared it would create embitterment ; people vvould feel that 
an attempt waa being made to prevent them from seeing their kith and kin. Mr. 
A. C. Datta asBerted that the imposition of higher fares was neither just nor would 
it serve the intended purpose. I'be object oi the increase was declared to be to 
prevent over-travelling ; but was there any icope f r further reduction of paaseiiger 
traffic T The civilian travel, be said, had already reached the reducible minimum. 
On the other hand, one single member of the Executive Council occupied as n>noh 
epaee aa 20 ordinary paaBeugera. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta characteriaed the Railway 
Budget as predatory in its purpose, oppreeaive in its resultH and contemptuous of 
public opinion. He vigorously refuted the argument that railway travel in India 
was the ebeapeat in the world. It was, he aaaerted, actually 400 per cent costlier 
than in England. Bir Abdul Halim Ohatnavi saw in the Railway Budget the 
^Tyranny of monopoliata.** During the war, two increaaea had alreadv been made 
ia the rates and farea, in addition to catting down free allowancea o' lugg^e, to 
much 10 that even a walking stick and articles of food were now wmghed. It had 
Mlly developed into a *pay more eampaigo** from a "travel only when yon mnst^ 
cmapoign, Mr« FVank Aimony deplorw the allegatioat of ineffleieney mm by Dr. 
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Baniierjee «galnst railwaymen. He complained that enough had not been done to 
ameliorate the condiiione of the raiUaymen. Mr. N if. Jo$hi complained that 
the number of daya allotted for diacuaaiog the Railway Budget had been cut down 
to three days from six daya and eaid that thia waa a breach of convention and 
appealed to the Chair to safeguard the privileges of the House in this respect. 
S. Mangal Singh declared that the |*ropoBal to raise passenger fares had created 
bitteriieas all over the country. The arguments in favour of the increase were 
amazing and, judging from themt he thought the country should be prepared for 
many more measures of taxation in the general budget. Sardar Mangal Singh 
referred to the overcrowding in trains in the Punjab and the stoppage of 71 trains 
at one stroke hy the N. W. B., and expressed the view that the Government was 
being vindictive to the Punjab hecsnse of the Transport Member's controversy with 
the Punjab Ministry. 'I'he War Trangport Member^ replying to the debate, placed 
before the House further facts in support of his stand that the Government’s 
proposals were wise, fair and reasonable. The increase of 156 million pasaengera last 
year, equivalent to 600 trainloada a day* he said, could only be explained by in- 
creaaiiig ability to spend and not by any corresponding increase in Iwar activity. 
The poaaible inflationary effect waa negligible, be said, while the deflationary effect 
of removing the money from circulation was obvious. If the contribution to the 
general revenues were cut, he gave a solemn warning that the cut would have to be 
replaced by other taxations io the general budget. Sir Edward pointed out that out 
of the ten crores which the railways were spending on cheap food for the staff, the 
amount spent on officera would not exceed three lakhs. He also calculated that the 
total amount of benefit to rail way men under dearness allowance, cheap food, etc., 
was about 19 crores. He denied that there had been lack of food in Bengal due to 
ahortage of transport to that province. The Transport Member replied that adequate 
arrangements were now in existence for this purpose and for handling food. Refer- 
ring to the criticism of the catting down of 71 trains on the N. W. R., the 
Transport Member said coal shortage was the sole reason for this regrettable 
step. He snnouDced, however, that eight of those trains were being put 
back and would be in operation from to-morrow. The House then adjourned till 
Wednesday. 

Statement on Mbs. Gandbi’s Death Disallowed 

23rd. FEBRUARY In the Assembly, to-day, after questions. Dr. P, AT. Banner jee, 
lAsader of the Nationalist Party, sought the Chair’s permission to make a statement, 
The Chair held that no statement could be made Thereafter, members of the 
Nstionalist Party withdrew from the House. It was learnt in the lobby that Dr. 
Bannerjee’s statement was intended to refer to Mrs. Gandhi's death, The Congress 
Party members were not present when the House met today. 

Post-war Civil Aviation 

The Government of India’s plans for the development of post-wsr civil aviation 
in India were indicated by 8ir Ourunath Bewoor, Secretary, Posts and Air, in the 
course of the debate on bis bill to amend the Indian Aircraft Act. The post-war 
plan, he said, contemplated the establishment of daily air services on the main 
trunk air routes, covering India north io south and east to west with link routes 
connecting the trunk routes at suitable points, and with extensions to the capitals of 
adjacent countries. The services, said Sir ' Gurunath, would be mixed passenger, 
freight and mail services to ensure safety, regularity and reliability, to ensure that 
the air service met the real needs of the country ; to discourage the growth of 
mushroom organisationa and wild-cat schemes and to prevent uneconomic competi- 
tion, involving waste of national energy and of national assets. It was with these 
objects that the Government of India were now proposing to take powers to make 
rules under the Bill for the regulation of air transport services. Eat Bahadur 
Shiva Raj feared that the bill was likely to be misunderstood by the people as an 
attempt to check private enterprise in the matter of air development in India end 
he warned the Government against giving any such impression. He declared that 
if the Government were serious and wanted their scheme to succeed, they should 
take every atep to manufacture aircraft in India and to provide civil employment 
for the thousands demobilised from the Indian a(r force after the war. The Bill 
was passed with an amendment, providing that rules framed under it shall be laid 
oa the table of the House for its consideratioo. 
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Managbhbstt of Banking Conobbns 
Oertein undesirable features in tbe structure and maDageiuent of banking 
eompanies in India were sought to be removed by the Oommeroe Member, Sir Aeutd 
Bill farther to amend the Indian Companies Act, which was passed earlier. 
One of the main provisions of the Bill laid down that no banking company shall, 
after die expiry ot two years from the commencement of the Bill, employ or be 
managed by a managing agent or any person whose remuneration or part of whose 
remaneration takes the form of commission or a share in the profits of the 
company or any person having a contract with the company for its management 
fora period exceeding five years at any one time. In the course of discussion of 
the clauses. Government accepted Mr. JamnadaB Afthta's amendment to the effect 
that any contract for management may be renewed or extended for a further period 
not exceeding five years at a time if and so often as the directors think fit. Bwides 
Mr. Mehta, others wh 9 took part in the debate on the Bill were Mr. Hussain Bhal 
Laiji, Mr. Nauman, iSir Frederick James, Sir Ziauddin Ahmed. The Assembly 
then adjourned. 

Voting on Railway Budget Demands 
24th. FEBRUARY The House commenced voting on Railway Budget to-day. 
It recorded its verdict against the Government’s proposal regarding £e increase 
in railway fares, by carrying the cut motion of Mr. B. Da$ (Congress) that the 
demand under the head ’’Appropriation to Reserve” be reduced by Bs. 10 crores. 
This amount of Rs. 10 crores was expected to be got as the result of the proposed 
increase in fares. The motion was adopted by 51 votes agsiust 46. The Congress, 
Muslim League, the Nationalists, the unattached members and some memoers of 
the Independent Party joined hands to defeat the Government. 

Moving that the dimand under the head ’’Appropriation to Reserve” be reduced 
by Bs. 10 crores, Mr. B, Das commented on the fact that the European Group 
was the only supporter of Government in this mstter. He said that overcrowding 
which was mainly caused by military traffic would not be checked bv the inoresse 
in fares. It might be that the Transport Member had provided a few wagons for 
the carriage of foodstuffs to the famine areas but that waa not enough. He 
criticised the despatch of rolling stock from this country to Iran, Iran and other 
countries. The Finance Member, 8ir Jeremy Rahman explained the Government’! 
point of view with regard to the references made to tbe relationship which the 
proposal to increase passenger fares bore to the infiationary aituation. Broadly 
speaking, and putting it in non -technical language, he would say inflation was the 
state of affairs in which the rupees going out of Govepment’s hands exceeded the 
rupees coming back to them. There could be no question, therefore, as to bow the 
increase in passenger fares would operate. Whatever brought money back to the 
Government was anti-inflationary. The Finance Member went on to explain that 
in the case of increase of freights, there was an inflationary effect which neutralised 
the deflationary effect. If Government were to increase freights, it would in the 
first iustauce be deflationary in its effect but since tbe cost of additional transport 
would in certain commodities be passed on throughout the price structure, that 
would be inflation and would neutralise the advantage which we gained by additional 
income to Government. . , , . 

The Finance Member gave the warning that if nothing was done to deal with 
inflation, much greater hardships would be caused ; over-crowding, overcharging, 
all these things were insignificant compared with the untold misery which uncon- 
trolled inflation was capable of inflicting on tbe country. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta 
declared that if anyone had any doubt about tbe unwisdom and impropriety of 
raising passenger fares, it would have been removed by the Finance Member’a 
Speech. The Finance Member did not argue it at all on the basis of the cost of 
rnnning railways. He quite frankly admitted that the increase in fares was 
required not because the transport service wanted it but because be needed it. It 
was thus a non-railway proposition, foisted on tbe railway owing to exigencies of 
general finance. It was the Finance Member, Mr. Mehta continued, who had 
raised the storm of ioflation and now wanted to visit the consequences on the 
psyer. That was the long and short of it. Mr. Mehta asserted that no public 
body favoured the increase. . , ^ ^ j . u 

Mr. Abdul Qaiyum (Congress) declared that the debate had shown how 

utterly out of date the expanded Executive Council was ; if that Council coaid 
claim to represent any constituency it was the constituency of the European Bloc. 
He did not know how any Indian, even an Indian in the expanded Exeendee Oran- 
eonld be a party to tbe iniquitous impost, (e voice : Were they cmralted I) 
19 
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II wne not conanlM that made the matter all the worae. Mr. QMynm called 
on Gofernment, if it had any respect for the wishes of the House ana ti^e wU^es 
which werie strongly expressM outside, to retrace its steps and give up the increase. 

Sir. Edward Benthall, replying to the debate, remarked that it had taken the form 
of another general discussion on the budget So far as the Oovernment was concer- 
ned, it had endeavoured to base its case on reason (Voices : no, no. No reason). 
^6 Oovernment had given reasons for increasing fares and he confessed that the 
Oovernment had received little constructive criticism from the Opposition. Sir 
Edward wont on to observe that if he was in charge only of the Bailways* he 
could have agreed that all the surplus should be put in reserves, but he was a 
member of the Government and he must consider the finances of the Government 
as a whole, and so must the House. He asked the House to vote on merits and 
sui^ort the measure, which was intended to achieve social benefit and provide a 
nation-building fund for the future (Mr. Mehta : (Question). 

Ooncluding he explained what the effect of the motion would be and said that 
the motion disapproved the transfer of ten crores to the reserve and if it was 
passed the sum would be left in the railway surplus with the automatic result that 
it would be transferred to general revenues (Voices : Don't mislead us). If this 
cut motion went through, it would defeat the object of everyone ; it would deprive 
the third class passengers of the fund intended to improve amenities for them. 
(Ories: No. no. you are misrepresenting. Don't shed croco ile tears). He did not 
think that was the intention of the House (A vmce : Wait and see.) The motion 
was pressed to a division and carried by 51 votes to 46 amid loud Opposition 
cheers. 

Mr. K. C* Neogy wanted to move the Nationalist Party’s cut motion to dis- 
cuss “the enhancement of railway fares”. He explained that the motion was 
intended to obtain a straight vote on the increase. The President held that as the 
matter had already been discussed, the motion was out of order. Pandit L, K. 
Mitra moved the next cut motion to reduce the demand under the head Railway 
Board to Rs. 1 to mark “refusal of supplies''. After some discussion the motion 
was rejected without division and the House adjourned. 

26th. FEBRUARY ;-~A cut motion by Mr, N» i/, Joshi^ demanding that the 
compulsory dearness fund be extended to cover all railway employees, was passed 
w 43 votes to 42 to-day. An interesting situation arose over a cut motion by Sir 
Frederick James to discuss the general financial position of the railway!^, with 
special reference to post-war development. When the motion was put to the vote, 
the Eur^an Group evidently did not desire a division, but members of the Con- 
gress and Muslim League and the Nationalist and Independent parties combined in 
pressing for it. When the I^ouse divided, the European members abstain^ : 17 
members of the Opposition parties voted for and 38 against it. The motion was 
rejected, bir Frederick, moving the cut, said that in the post-war years, India’s 
railways would be faced with a dwindling income, increased working expenses, high 
cost of materials, a drive for the betterment of travelling conditions and the need 
for a renewal of workshop plant, rolling stock and track. There would also arise 
the question of improvement of open lines and the development of new lines. If 
the war lasted for two more years, railway resources at the end of^ that perM 
which would be about Rs. 150 crores, would not be enough. The railways would 
need greater assistance from general revenues. The inadequacy of the railways to 
meet the present situation was largely due to the past policy of starving railway 
development. Railway rehabilitation and reconstruction was an inoispensable 
element in any programme for India’s agricultural and industrial development ; it 
would be unwise to postpone all investigation until after the war. Mr. Radhahhoy 
Subbaroyan, after pointing out that the vital questions at present in India were how 
to live and how to secure political freedom, offered suggestions for the improvement 
of railway travel. She said modifications should be made to provide more berths in 
upper class carriages and there should be more third class compartments. The 
use of free passes by railway officers and their families should be severely restric- 
ted and pleasure journeys absolutely forbidden. Bir Ziauddin Ahamed questioned 
the propriety of financing post-war reconstruction programmes out of general 
revenues : in every other department such schemes were to be financed by loans. 
Bir Frederick James, he said, had based his figures on the assumption that the 
war would last two more years : be calculated that it would last for five. He 
thought the figures quoted by Sir Frederick were too low — they could be expected 
to be more in the neighbourhood of Rs. 250 crores in two years. Mr. Jamnadas 
M$hta said he supported the cut mofion but for reasons different from those of 
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SirVFiedeiick James. He complained that after 20 years of the convention to 
ln4ipBijBe the railwayi, there were etill about 2000 foreiguera. Be also objected 
10 the statutory proTision of 8*/o, of posU in the railways for Anglo-1 ndiaue. Sir 
Edward Benthall gave an outline of the programme of post-war recosistruction 
under the heads, rehabilitation, locomotive manufacture, improvements, staff 
welfare, travel amenities and oonstructiou of new lines. He estimated that the 
total expenditure under these beads for seven years after the war would amount 
to Bs. 319 crores. They would have to spend a large amount of money on repairs 
and renewals on account of the present heavy wear and tear. 
Staff welfare schemes, like housing, etc., were likely to cost Rs. 43 crores in seven 
years. They had plans to construct 14,000 miles of new lines and if the whole 
scheme was worked out it would cost about Ks. 56 crores. At the present rate, the 
whole of the depreciation funds would be exhausted by 1966, even on the assump- 
tion that they were able to obtain replacements and renewals at pre-war prices. It 
was therefore necessary to bnild up r^^rtves and depreciation funds. For these 
reasons, he asked the mover to withdraw Uct: out. Sir Fretlerick would not agree to 
withdraw his cut motion. 

lire House rejected without a division Rao Bahadur Shivrafs out motion 
to discuss the ^^non -representation of the scheduled castes in the railway services**. 

*26th. FEBRUARY: — A division today on Mr. Jamnadat Mehta^s cut motion to 
discuss **the meagre dearness allowance to railway workers*’ resiilied in a tie, 42 
voting on each side. The President gave his casting vote in favour of the Noes and 
the motion was rejected. Sir Edward Benthall ^ War Transport Member, replying 
on the debate said that in arriving at their policy in regard to dearness allowance 
for railway workers. Government had to consider the views of other dejiaitmcnts 
as well as provincial Governments and could not take an independtiit line of 
action. The Government was constantly reviewing this intricate all-India problem. 
The dearness allowance scheme had cost the Government Rs. 7 crores and the 
cheap grain shops scheme had cost Rs 10 crores last year. 'I'ho combtued relief 
afforded by those two schemes amounted to 50% or 60% of the pay of the railway 
worker. The War Transport Member contended that railway workers would have 
euTered a great deal if Government had not opened grain shops. The effect of 
of this action was to stabilize the principal items of the poor railwayman’s budget 
round about the prices which ruled in Aug 1942, i.e., before the big rise in prices 
took place. The War Transport Member informed Mr Frank Anthony that 
Government were trying to inaugurate '*coBt price canteens” to help the kind of 
employees — workers getting from Rs. 250 to Rs. 300— to whom Mr Anthony had 
referred in his speech, and maintained that the benefits which would accrue as a 
result of the extension of the scheme of the cheap grain shops and stabilization 
of the cost of living on the Aug. 1942 level would he real. Kven Mr. Jamnadas 
Mehta had agreed that the cost of living was now shoeing signs of being stabilized. 
Any increase was, therefore, less justifi^ now than before. Government considered 
that what they had done to meet the needs of *'a very deserving service'* bad 
been fair. 

When the guillotine was applied at 5 p. m. and the first demand under 
’'Railway Board*’ was taken up. Mr. Abdul Qaiyum asked the War Trauafiort 
Member to state whether the Government still persisted in increasing the passen- 
ger fares by 25% He wanted a reply because on it would depend the attitude 
of the Opposition parties to the demands. 

Sir Benthall : 1 do not think 1 am called upon to give an answer. 

Sir Yamin Khan made a renewed plea to the War Transport Member 
to reply. 

Sir Edward repeated that he was not in a position to give a reply. 

The voting on the first demand resulted in a tie with 43 on either side. 

The Chair, following the principle of maintaining the status quo, announced 

S mistake that he gave his vote to the Noes. This was rweived with loud 
aers by the Opposition, but the President later corrected himself and said his 
vote was with the Ayes, and the demand was carried, ’iho other demands were 
all carried without a division. ^ 

The Assembly next carried by 44 votes to 42 the Muslim league Party’s eat 
motion to censure the Government’s policy of gianting extensions to super 
auDuated personnel. 

The Government also suffered another defeat by 47 votes to 40 on another 
cut motion moved by a member of the Muslim League Party to discuss the 
stoppage of a number of trains. 
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28th. FEBRUART The Agsembly pMsed todey supplementary Railway 
demands fox 1943-44 totaling over Rs. 25 crores. The demand of Rs. 4,03,32,000 for 
appropriation to the depreciation fund raised a brief debate. 

Ban on Kiban Confbrenoi 

The Assembly by 43 Totes to 42 rejected Dr. Oovinda Deshtnukk^a adjourn- ' 
ment motion to discuss the Madras Government’s order preventing travelling on 
the M and S. M. Ry* to Bezwada to attend the All-India Kisan Conference. Dr. 
Deshmukh said this was another instance of the misuse of the D1 Rules. The con- 
ference was being convened to consider the food problem and to further the **Grow 
More Food” campaign. Therefore the conference was actually furthering the war 
effort. He referred to the difBculties in enforcing such an order and said that apart 
from the merits of the conference itself, the order cnrtailrd the civil liberty of 
citizens to proceed to Bezwada if tbey wanted to. 'Jbe home Member. Sir Reginald 
Maxwell, dealing first with the legal argument maintained that Provincial as wril 
as Central Governments were given the power to require that ceitain persons sball 
not be carried on railways. Provincial Governments were given that power for the 
reasons that a situation might arise in which they might have information to show 
tliat a large number of people proposed to use the railways in order to travel to a 
place to form an unlawful asst mbly or to a place which was an infected area. 
That was his answer to the question how a Provincial Government could pass an 
order in a matter affecting a Central subject. As for the contention that the object 
of the kisan conference was a proper one and to interfere with the bolding of it 
was a misuse of power, the Home Member said that in the first place he would 
not admit that the order in question, if passed, would interfere with the proposed 
conference. He himself did not know wnether that conference would be allowed 
by the Madras Government. The Home Member went on to give cer- 
tain information which, he said, he had in his possession regarding local conditions 
and which he thought might have influenced the Madras Government's action. The 
House ^en adjourned. 

FlNANciAii Statement fob 1944-45 


29th. FEBRUARY :--Introducing the Goverment of India Budget for 1944-45 
in the Assembly today, the Finance Member, Sir Jeremy Raisman^ dis- 
closed a revenue deficit of Rs. 92.43 crores for the current year and a prospective 
deficit of Rs. 78.21 crores next year on the basis of existi^ taxation. The Finance 
Member then announced his proposals for new taxation. These were 

Three new Excise duties to be levied namely, on tea, coffee, and betelnut at 2 

Ml ® 

Under income-tax. relief is proposed to be given to persons whose incomes 
are below Be. 2,000 by raising the taxable minimum from Rs. 1,500 to Be. 2,000. 

There will be no change in existing incidence on incomes up to Bs. 10,000, 
but on the slab from Bs, 10,000 to Bs. 15,000 the Central surcharge is to be in- 
creased by two pies from 16 to 18 pies over the basic rate of 24 pies ; and on the 
balance above Bs. 15,000 the surcharge will be increased by four pies from 2Q to 
24 pies over the basic rate of 30 pies. This latter rate will apply to companies 
and in every case where the tax is to be charged at the maximum rate. 

The existing emergency surcharge of 20% on Customs duties will continue for 
another year. In the case of tobacco and spirits the surcharge will be increased 
from 1/5 to 1/2. 

The tobacco excise to be increased to yield Bs. 10 crores of additional revenue. 

Under the proposals for compulsory deposits is a provision for a pay-as-you- 
earn scheme under which an assessee has the option to pay income-tax in advance 
quarterly, such advance payments carrying 2% interest. 

A system of death duties on non-agricultural property to strengthen Provin- 
cial finances after the war. 

Under supertax there will be an increase of half-an-anna in the Central 
surcharge of slabs between Bs. 35,000 and Bs. 2 lakhs. 

The Corporation tax will be increased by one anna to three annas, 
rebate of one anna in the rupee will be given on so much of a company’s 
income as is not distributed in dividends other than dividends payable at a 
rate* 

As regard EFT, while there is no change in the present rate of 66}% 
in the proportion of the tax to be refunded, the compulsory deposit of 


but a 
total 
fixed 


nor 


EPT 
1/5 of 


the tax prescribed in the Ordinance of 1943 will be increased by 19/64 of the tax. 
This is designed to immobilize as deposits the whole of excess profits remaining 
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ftibfef EFT baa been paid tbereon and income*tax and Buper*tax*paid on the balance, 
l^ia compnlaory deposit baa no been hitherto payable in connexion with the pro* 
Tiiional EFT aaaeaament, but hereafter at the time of proyiaional aBaesament a 
coaspulBory depoait of 19/64 of the tax proyisionally aeaesaed will have to be paid. 

A special provision to be made for life insurance businesa by which ;the 
comhinrd rate of income-tax and auper-tax is limited to 63 piea in the rupee. 
Thia will have retrospective effect from the year 1943-44. 

/Ihe total estimated revenue from the new proposals will reduce the pros- 
pective revenue deficit from Rs. 78.21 crores to Rs. 54.71 crorea. 

The salient features of the Budget are : The Financial Settlement stands. 
The setting up of the South East Asia Command does not of itaelf either add to 
or diminish India’s liability for Defence expenditure. The several anti-infiatioiiary 
measures adpoted by Government in 1943-44 are contributing in various ways 
and degrees to the "desired result. Government’s loan programmes have had a 
striking success, total borrowing (inoiiiding sale of counterparts) amounting to 
Its. 547 crores since the beuinning of the war of which more than half has been 
raised during the last 12 months. Kstiroates for 1944-45 provide increased grauta 
for scientific and industrial research. A Dollar Fund is to be built up, to be 
available for post-war development. 

The actual deficit for 1942-43 is Rs, 112.17 crores as against Rs. 94.66 crores 
anticipated in the revised estimates for that year. 

The revised estimates of revenue for 1943-44 are expected to amount to 
Rs. 254.50 crores, an improvement of Rs. 35.50 crores over the Budget estimates, 
'ihere is a net increase of Rs. 87.34 crores under expenditure charged to Revenue, 
taking Defence and Civil Expenditure into account. The current financial year 
is thus expected to close with a revenue deficit of Rs. 92.43 crores. 

Taxes on income, as a result of the measures adpoted to speed up assess- 
ments, are expected to yield Rs. 138 crores against Rs. 102 crores envisaged in the 
Budget. EPT is likely to yield Rs. 62.25 crores as compared with the forecast 
of Rs. 40 crores. This amount excludes some issued last summer, which for ac- 
counting purposes are treated as deposits pending regular assessments. The share 
of the Provinces from the divisible pool of Income-tax will amount to Rs. 19.50 
crores, Rs. 7.40 crores above the Budget estimates. 

The revised estimates of Defence expenditure for 1943-44, amount to 
Rs. 262.64 crores under Revenue and Rs. 38.30 crores under Uapital. The details 
are : — 

Revenue portion (Crores of Bs.) 

S Basic normal budget ... 36.77 

Effect of rise in prices ... 13.01 

(3) India’s war measures ... 1^4..53 

(4) Non-effective charges ... 8.33 

Total ... 2G2.G4 

Capital portion 

(1) Air Force-Airfields ... 14.67 

(2) Capital Outlay on Industrial Expansion... 6.00 

(3) Reciprocal Aid— Airfields ... lOSI 

(4) New Construction for RIN ... 2.58 

(5) Capital Outlay on Tele-communications 

Scheme ... 4.20 

Total ... 38.30 

The increase of Rs. 77.52 crores in item (3) of the Revenue portion is one 
mainly to the rise in the price leviils of stores and to the grant of improved scales of 
rations to Indian troops from July I. 1943, as well as to the inclusion of a 
portion of the recurring expenditure on the air forces provisionally placed under 
suspense last year : also to increases in the strength of forces in India and to 
increased supply and services rendered by India to the U8A on Reciprocal Aid 
terms. 

The setting up of the new SouUi East Asia Command, stated the Finance 
Member, did not itself either add to or diminish India’s liability for Defence expen- 
diture. While this did not mean any slackening of the country’s war effort^ 
*’the Government of India have made it clear,’’ he observed^ ’’that no further 
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•iibfteiitial incrase in the overall qnaDtiiin of war demands on India's resources 
can be met without grave risk of anieconomic collapse and that an early lightening 
of W preicnt burden by the release, for vital civil needs, of certain types of 
supplies and productive capacity at present appropriated for war purposea, is 
eMential in order to counteract the unhealthy tendencies now manifesting them- 
selves.’* 

Land forces reached during the year approximately the strength held to be 
neeeMsry and sufficient for local defence purposes. Should the strength of troops 
in India at any time exceed this limit, the cost of such excess would not fall on 
this country. Further improvements in the conditions of service of officers and 
other ranks of the Indian Army have been introdncted or are in contemplation. 
A larger amount of money is now being spent on the welfare and well-being of 
the services than in any previous period, and at the same time, a good deal of the 
attention is being paid to the protection of the interests and well-being of the 
men's families. 

The programme of new construction of ships for the BIN is now well 
advanced and a considerable fleet of war vessels is now in commission. Unite of 
the BIN have operated in British waters and participated in various operations in 
the Mediterranean including the invasion of Bicily. 

Satisfactory progress has been made in implementing the Ten-Bquardron plan 
of the lAF. To back this Air Force steps have been taken to develop a main- 
tenance organisation. Borne other measures of expansion have also been undertaken 
including the Indianisation of the Balloon Squadron of the Air Forces in India 
and the inauguration of the Indian Air Training Corps. 

The allocation of Defence expenditure between India and the UK continues 
to be governed by the terms and principles of the Financial Settlement and deve- 
lopments in the war situation and the establishment 6f the South Kast Asia Com- 
mand have not rendered it necessary to depart from these principles. In accordance 
with those principles India's liability for the cost of forces serving within her 
geographical frontiers is subject to the condition that such forces are both necessary 
and available for local defence purposes* The strengths of forces for such purposes 
at any time are subject to maximum limits, whfcb are indicated by the Defence 
authorities from time to time. 

''While the Defence estimates exclude the cost of forces serving in India in 
excess of ceiling strengths. India also bears no financial liability for other units 
or formations employed in India on duties unconnected with her local defence or 
for measures such as those relating to the expansion of administrative and main- 
tenance organizations, the acquisition and holding of additional stocks and the 
improvement of internal transportation and port facilities, which are incidental to 
the setting up of the South Jf^st Asia Command or to the utilization of India as 
a base for largescale offensive operations against Japan.” 

Civil expenditure in the revised estimates for 1941I-44 shows an increase from 
Bs. 76.78 crores (budget) to Bs. 84.29 crores. An excess of Be. 2 crores is accoun- 
ted for under financial assistance to evacuees and families in India of British sub- 
jects detained in enemy-occupied territories. Assistance to the extent of Bs. 2 
crores has been given to IProvinces and States in furtherance of the ''Grow More 
Food” campaign. Central assistance to Bengal for famine relief up to Bs. 3 crores 
has also been provided for. 

The Question whether the somewhat uneven efiects of the impact of war on 
provincial idiMe of the Income-tax pool was examined but it has been decided that 
the situation opes not call for any modification at present. 

A scheme tor the further liberalization of dearness allowances is under con- 
sideration. On we present basis Bs. 2} crores has been provided for dearness 
allowances to Cenml Government servants, other than those paid from the Bail- 
ways and the Defend Estimates, Provision of supplies for them at conoessional 
rates will entail an expenditure of Bs. 41 lakhs. 

The value of orders placed by the Supply Department rose from Bs. 184 
orores in 1941-42 to Bs. \66 crores in 1942-43 and amounted to Bs. 129 crores in 
the first pine months of 1943-44. 

Total revenue estimaies for 1944-45 amount to Bs. 284.97 crores as compared 
withfBs. 254.50 orores in we revised estimates for the current year^ Anticipating 
more ahlpping space fory imports. 'Customs’ revenue is placed at Ba. 27 crores as 
against Be. 25.94 orores in ^le current year. An improvement of Bs. 1.25 crores 
it also expected under Centrdi Excises. Bs. 104 crores is expected to be collected 
under ''toDaooo*’ as against Bif 9 orores in the current year. Corporation Tax and 
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inflOiM-taz an expected to bring in Be. 174 crone, including Be. 73 crone from 
EfTi Tbe ehen of the divieible pool nTeileble to the Prorincee ie pieced et the 
tUidi fignn (rf Be. 23.60 croree. Poetd end Telegrephe eurploe ie eetimated to be 
K0e croi68« 

The Budget eBtimates of Defence ezpendituie for 1944-45, amount to Rb. 276 61 
erofea and Bb. 24.60 crorea under the Revenue and Capital heads reapeetively, 
tbe relevant details being 

Revenue portion (OroreB of Rs.) 

Basic normal budget ... 36.77 

Effect of rise in prices ... 15.05 

3} India’s war measures ... 215.58 

(4) Non-effective charges ... 9.21 


( 1 ) 


Total ... 276.61 

Capital portion 

(1) Air Force— Airfields ... 10.00 

(2) Capital Outlsy on Industrial expansion 2.00 

(8^' Reciprocal Aid— Airfields ... 5.20 

(4 New construction for the RIN ... 1.60 

(5] Capital Outlay on Telecommunica- 
tions Scheme ... 5.80 


ToUl ... 24.60 

The decrease of Rs. 13.70 crorea under Capital portion as compared with the 
Revised Estimate for 1943-44, is due to the completion of the bulk of airfields and 
a reduction in the capital expenditure on expansion of factories and dairies. The 
tcle-communications scheme is expected to be completed next year. 

The Finance Member stated that, after preliminary discussions, it was agreed 
that the talks relating to the possibility of India’s entering into a direct Mutual 
Aid Agreement with the USA should be suspended in view of the difficulty of 
determining India’s post-war policy in certain respects at this stage. The Govern- 
ment of India, however, he said, had accepted the principle underlying mutual 
aid and continued to receive Lend-Lease goods and services from the USA and 
grant reciprocal aid in return. 

Hie eetimated cost of reciprocal aid to be afforded to the USA on present 
information during 1943-44 and 1944-45 is about Rs. r6 crorea and Rs. 43 crores 
respectively. Tbe total cost of such aid up to the end of 1942-43 was Rs. 12) 
crores. The estimated progressive total up to the end of 1944-45 is a little more 
than Rb. 81 crores. * 

It is not possible at present to say what the total financial benefits that 
India will receive as a result of Lefid-Lcase supplies from the USA during the 
same period will amount to, because tbe allocation of l^nd-Lease goods and 
services received in India between the Government of India and JJMG has not yet 
been determined. The total value of Lend-Lease up to the end of 1944-45 is 
estimated to be Rs. 350 crores. It is reasonable to assume, the Finance Member 
said, *^that India’s share in these beuefits will not bo less than one- third.” 

Civil expenditure shows an increase of Rs. 2) croreS as compared with the 
current year, or an increase of Rs. 6) crores if the reduction of about Rs. 4 crores 
in the amounts transferred to War Bisks Insurance Funds, consequent on the 
reduction in the rate of premium, is taken into consideration. It accrues mainly 
under the head ’’Interest” where the liability increases with increased borroaioga 
and the success attending the savings campaigns. A contribution u J to Rs. 1) 
crores towards Bengal’s expenditure on famine relief increases trhe expenditure 
estimates. In connexion with industrial research provision has been made for a 
Krant of Rs. 10 lakhs for the construction and equipment of glass and fuel 
research laboratories and for general planning for other institutions. The Council 
of Bcientific and Industrial Research has been asked to draw up plans for a schema 
of co-ordinated research, through a chain of research stations on the aasuniptioti 
that Rb. 1 crore, spread over a period of 3 or 4 years after the war, will^ be forth- 
coming towards copital expenditure. The institutions in contemplation, besides 
the two mentioned above, are a National Physical Laboratory, a National Ghemieal 
^boratory, and a National Metallurgical Laboratory. ’’This step”, aaid the 
Finance Member, ’’will be regarded as a -practical expression of Government's 
rasolve to foster tbe development of Indian industry.” 
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The finftl position for the coming yesr een be eummaruBed ae follows 

( in crores of Rs« ) 


Civil Estimates ... 86.57 

Defence Estimates ... 276.61 

Total Expenditure estimates ... 363.18 

Total revenue at existing 
level of taxation ... 284.97 

Prospective deficit ... 78.21 


Sir Jeremy Baisman said : '^This is the fith war budget which it is my duly 
to present to the House, and 1 do so at a time when the growing ascendancy of tiie 
United Nations over their enemies has created in us all tbe fullest confidence in a 
victorious outcome^hough the precise time and manner of that victory are still 
hidden from us. We can now look back and survey the mm vicissitudes through 
which we have passed. In India the last 18 months has been a period of eco- 
nomic storms. 

'^rhe rapid advance which brought the Japanese to the eastern threshold of 
India had produced a widespread feeling of uncertainty, at the same time as it 
called for the most active measures to meet the threat. The execution of those 
measures necessitated very heavy expenditure and a vast and rapid diversion of 
resources from civilian to war consumption. At that critical moment there was an 
outburst of internal disturbances which aggravated the loss of confidence and the 
economic instability. Natural calamities— cyclone, flood and pest— also played their 
part in destruction and dislocation. Soon boarding, speculation and profiteering 
manifested themselves in every form and on a scale to cope with which the ad- 
ministrative machine was but poorly equipped. 

'^here was a time when it seemed that there could be no check to the ravages 
of these pernicious forces and that salutary measures of control could never over- 
take them. At that moment the economic perils which beset the country were as 

g rave as the military threat, and if they have now receded somewhat, the aftermath 
as been a measure of human sufiTering which will stand out even in the record of 
this devastating war. 

*Many of the problems with which we have had to grapple are still with us, 
if not in so acute and intractable a form. There is still cause for anxietv and 
need for constant vigilance. But be would be a pessimist indeed who denied that 
in many respects the economic situation has greatly improved, and that a gratifying 
degree of stability has been achieved and maintained in recent months. The resolute 
measures of a two-fold character launched by the Government, in the monetary 
field and in the sphere of control of commodities, have bad a distinctly salutary 
effect on price tendencies. 

**'iliere has also been a marked psychological reaction, a growth of confidence 
in the determination and the ability of the Government to enforce its policy of 
control and to overcome the resistance of sectional interests which, in this country 
as elsewhere, place their own advantage above the common good. In spite of the 
limitations of our administrative machinery, the vast territories and multitudes with 
which we have to deal, and the constant opposition of those who hoped that we 
would fail, we have made definite and welcome progress towards our broad eco- 
nomic objeotives. At times, when solemn warnings bad failed to check unhealthy 
practices and tendencies we have taken very drastic action and have been en- 
couraged to l^d it endorsed by ihe mass of public opinion. We cannot, of course, 
emulate the *|^ltB achieved in much more highly organized and closely integrated 
oountfies wn?;^, can employ large qualified staffs to operate their controle and can 
count on the intdligeut co-operation of a highly educated public. We can only 
claim that our efforts should be Judged in the light of the experience of other couu- 
tries similarly situated and at a comparable stage of development, who have, 
like ua. been exposed to the turbulent forces released by the alternating and 
uiiprediotabie fortunes of war,’* 

Dealing with the Wavs and Means position, the Finance Member emphasized 
the need lor greater efforts to *'save and lend” in order to avoid the dangers of 
war-time inflation, “Goods and services are mobilized for the common end by a 
vast outpouring of Government money,” he said, *'and unless this is systematically 
reabsorbed on an adequate scale, it exercises an ever-increasing pressure on the 
reduced supplies available for civilian consumption. We have all l^me oouscious 
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of ii4 dangers of inflation, an awareness which has been heightened by the aeries of 
gntl-Uidstionary measures which OoTernment themselves have laonchea and which 
are : in omration today oontribntin^ in various ways and degrees to the desired 
resdlh” He emphasized the supreme importance of more and more borrowing for 
the economic health of the country. 

Thanks to sustained propaganda, special efforts throughout the country and 
the favourable turn in the progress of the war, it was possible to attract in the 
current year a sum nearly three times as large as the total of the previous year. 
Subscriptions to Defence Loan from Jan 31. 1943 to Feb 1 1944 amounted to the 
record figure of Ka. 115 crores. There was considerable demand for counterpart 
loans, the total amount invested from Feb. 1, 1913 to Jan 31. 1944 being Ra 93 
crorea. The total investments during the last 12 months amounted to Ra 279 crores 
as compared with Rs 93 crores in the corresponding period of the last year and an 
aggregate of Rs 547 crorea since the begtnnrng of the war. As regards Prize Bonds, 
complete figures relating to the progresii M ioeir sale, which is spread all over the 
country, are not yet available. There has been a welcome improvement in small 
investments. Whereas in 1941-42 and 1942-43, the transactions in all forma of small 
H ivings resulted in net withdrawals by the public totalling Ka 14 crores and Ra 34 
crorea reapectively, they are now yielding net deposits at the rate of over He 2} crores 
0 month and still show a marked upward trend. 

The Finance Member announced that a scheme bad been evolved for encourag- 
ing small saving by the employment of authorized agents on a commission basis 
whose function will be to assist investment from villages. In concluding his 
remarks on the flravings campaigns, he observed that *‘while we mav take comfort 
from the encouraging response to the efforts which were coniinuea throughout the 
year to attract support to public loans, it must be recognized that we have still a 
long way to go to achieve our purpoae. The atm of our borrowing is not merely to 
meet our budgetary deficits but also to bridge the inilationary gap and there ia no 
leasoti why if the necessary concomitant steps are taken, we should not attain Uiis 
target.’* Referring to the anti-inflationary measures adopted by Government, he 
stated, in respect of enforcing r^hysical controls, that 'it is tne Government’s firm 
intention to take all possible steps to increase the effectiveness of the measure they 
have already adopted and to extend control in such further directions as the 
situation may from time to time demand." 

Dealing with the suggestion made in certain quarters that the rate of interest 
should be raised in order to attract more subscriptions to the licfcnce Loans, the 
Finance Member said : "The Government are convinced that an enhaiicement of the 
rates of interest would be infructuous and is fraught with the risk of heavily 
mortgaging the future development of the country, apart from its immediate ill* 
effects on the balance sheets of institutionsl iiivrstovs who have for the last four 
years steadily supported the securities market.” "Nor.” he continued, "can 1 see any 
advantage in the proposal that any other Allitd Government should enter the field 
as a direct borrower, substituting its credit for that of the Indian Government.’' 

Referring to the gold sales which the Resi rve Bank baa been conducting for 
the last six months, he said : "'J bese sales affbid an age-long alternative to those 
who do not, for one reason or another, wish to invest in Government securities, 
notwithstanding the advantages of the latter over investment in gold.” 'ihe gold 
has been provided by H MG and theU.S. Government from their own resqurcea and 
the sales proceeds have been used by them towards their war expenditure in India. 
This, he added, baa materially supplemented other anti-inflationary measures. 

The sterling holding of the Reserve Bank, as on March 31 1944, is expected to 
be about Rs. 950 crores. The total amount of sterling obligations of the Govern- 
ment of India so far redeemed amount to about £350 million'i, the amount till 
outstanding being £11J millions. « . . , rt o j .i. 

Discussions are still taking place in regard to the British, the U. b. and other 
plans for international monetary regulation in the post-war period. Jbe discussions 
are still at a technical level without implying any commitments on the part of the 
Goveromenta* representatives. After an opportunity has been afforded for discussion 
in the Legislature, the Government of India will be in s position to torminale 
their views. India will be represented at any Conference of United Nations which 
®ny be convened for this purpose. The Finance Member said ; ‘*D. i® 
one of the problems that will confront the world in the post-war period will be the 
orderly liquidation of balances acquired by various countries during we war and 
in eoDsideriog whether India should lend her support to any scheme that may be 
put forward rbr international monetary regulation, one of the major considerations 
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will Ditarally be the extent to which inch m eeheme tBeifts in providing n solution 
lor problems of this character.” 

For raising the extremely low standard of living plans for reconstruction and 
development, including a forward policy of iiidustrialization, are being laid. The 
early implementation of these plans will be dependent to no small extent on exter- 
nal finance. This aspect of the problem was discussed with BMG in connexion 
with India’s acceptance of the extension of reciprocal aid to raw materials and 
foodstuffs. In this connexion, the Finance Member announced that BMG have 
agreed, **ae an integral part of the reciprocal aid arrangement to set aside each 
year from now onwards a part of the dollars accruing from India’s exports to the 
IJtiA. apart from and in addition to our current dollar requirements which are met 
from the Empire dollar pool.” Such dollar accretions will be available for post- 
war development. 

'*I'hia is perhaps the most suitable stage for me to say a few words on the 
financial aspect of post-war planning. I have been dealing with magnitudes larger 
in the perspective of Indian finance, and this in itself seems to provide a bridge 
between the limitations of the past and the larger future. Indian public opinion, 
in striving to outline that future, is also thinking in figures of an order which 
would have frightened an older generation. I^t me say at once that 1 fully recog- 
nize that if any effective development ia to take place, large amounts are bound to 
be involved, but this is (qually true of war. But perhaps the closest resemblance 
between war-finance and reconstruction finance is this : They both involve, snd 
necessarily involve, a continuously high level of taxation, as well as of borrowing, 
if the objective is to be attained. 

**lt is true that if the investment is wisely carried out, we may expect from 
development expenditure both an increase in the real income of society and 
an increase in the taxable capacity of the country, but we cannot 
overlook the fact that some forms of investment will never be able 
to pay for themselves in the literal sense of being financially self-Biipportiiig. 
This is obviously true of two forms of effort which must inevitably bulk large ; 
public health expenditure and expenditure on education. In the phase of expan- 
sion, very heavy capital outlay will be involved, and once the desired level has 
been reached, there will be a heavy recurrent charge, a large proportion of which 
will inevitably fall upon the general budget of the Centre and the provinces. It 
is indisputable that the nation will greatly benefit by such capital and recurrent 
expenditure ; but it is' equally beyond doubt that the annual recurrent cost cannot 
be met out of taxation levied from the direct beneficiaries themselves. A heavy 
residual budgetary charge will remain. 

’That brings me to another point. We may hope and legitimately hope, that 
the provision of capital equipment from overseas will be powerfully assisted by our 
possession of large sterling balances. We must not, however, ignore the difficulties 
which are likely to arise in at least the first post-war decade, from competing claims 
for capital equipment and from transfer difficulties associated with the balance-of' 
payments position of the UK. Again to utilize the whole of these balances and at 
the same time the whole increment of foreign funds accruing from current exports, 
would leave India with a wholly fiduciary currency. A note-issue with nothing 
behind it except the authority of the Government is exposed to all the winds that 
blow, and soipe of them might be very adverse. Indeed a failure of the moDBoon 
or a world-depression or a renewed threat of war might easily lead to a flight from 
the ourrency or to a demand for foreign exchange which it would be very difiicult 
to satisfy. Borne yexternal reserves seem to me to be absolutely indispenaable, and 
therefore it is unrealistic to assume that foreign balances, actual or prospective, 
could in any circumstanccis be fully available for reconstruction finance. 

have no%ish to enter into controversy regarding certain aapects of the 
plan which a numbef of prominent businessmen have recently put out in the 
desire to focus discussion and to provide a nucleus for constructive thinking. I em, 
however, bound to confess to a feeling of misgiving regarding the extent to which 
the financing of post-wdr development could be based on 'created money’. I realize 
fully that an expansion of the currency in peacetime, during a period of rapid 
intensification of production, is a different thing from an expansion accompanying 
the enforced scarcities of War-time. But the difference between the initial effects 
may well be much less thai^ has been suggested. In so far aa development projects 
are concerned with capital investment, time-gap will necessarily intervene between 
initial invcfitment final obmpletion, daring witich time no addition to the 
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iDOOme in real terms will take place to offset the inflationary effect, and 
by end of that time prices will already have risen. 

**Again, if development projects such as education and public health are to 
be financed in this war, the effect will be still more marked, for although improved 
health and higher standards of education are important elements of national well- 
belngt their influence on national production and on national income is of a more 
remote and indirect nature, whilst the influence on money incomes and on demand 
created as a result of inflation will be direct 1 must say in justice to the authors 
of this proposal that they are aware of the dangers involved and ))ropose to counter 
these effects by drastic over-all controls imposed by a strong Central Government. 

**TblB would mean that the public which has perforce to submit to control in 
war-time, when the fact of shortage was inescapsbie, should accept the coiititiuance 
of controls prolonged over a far longer period after pence returns. 1 am 
far from suggesting that the reanlta to be achiev^ would not justify 
this degree of sacrifice. But could ID 'comprehensive and drastic a control 
loe effectively administered in the condiuons of this country, with the 
internal inflationary pressure rising rapidly with each succeeding year ? It would 
surely not be wise to force the pace oi post-war development at the cost of im- 
posing such severe limits on the standard of living during the development period, 
at the cost of further accentuating the disparities of wealth which inflation 
inevitably entails, or at the risk of a financial and economic collapse before the 
the objective itself could be reached. 

''It is my firm conviction that the first prerequisite of reconstruction finance 
is a sound financial position, both at the Centre and by the provinces, sertutd by 
the fullest development of their respective taxation resources. This ma> perhaps 
sound pedestrian, but in the light of our experience of war-time finance there is no 
reason, given the will to find money for peace on the scale on which It baa been 
found for war, why resources should not be forthcoming to an extent which could 
not possibly have been envisaged in pre-war days. 

**Maiiy provinces have already started exploiting their revenue sources and 
building up reconstruction funds, as a result of which they will embark on the 
post-war period with an improved revenue position and a useful cash balance. This 
is a hopeful start, though there is still considerable scope for extension. But the 
muguitude of the problt m is so great that the provincis will undoubtedly need all 
the financial assistance that the Centre may be in a position to give, I have recently 
brought under review the post-war budgetary position of the i'entrsi Government 
in so far as the many uncertainties inherent in the conditions of the present and 
the future permit. 

**Tlie review indicates that, on the assumptions of a reasonably speedy rate of 
demobilization after the conclusion of hosiiliiits, thp maintenance by concerted 
international effort of full production and employment, and a determination on the 
part of the Government of the day to utilize to the full the taxable stirplusea would 
emerge rising in the fourth or fifth year to the order of Ks. ItX) ciqrcs per annum. 
With all-out borrowing contiinud in accordance witli tl»e technique developed 
during the war, it ia by no means fantastic to visuabze total rtsourccs for the 
purposes of recoiistrticlion during the first effective quinquennium approximating to 
the Hb. 1,0CU crores level, and this excludes any estimate of direct private invest- 
ment. Beyond that 1 would prefer at this moment not to attempt to dip into the 
future although it would be reasonable to assume that estimates for the subsequent 
five-year periods could be related to the actual results of the first quinqueDniutii in 
a sort of geometric progression. 

“The immediate task of investigation and planning is already well in hand, 
and some of the ofiicial reports and data which are now under the consideration of 
Government will shortly be released for the information of the public. These con- 
stitute the essential raw materials of any practicable plan of development, but 
equally important is the preparation of a sure foundation of sound finance capame 
of carrying with safely the edifice to be erected upon it. 'Jhia i difice can itself be 
made both stronger and larger if the individual schemes of which it is compMed 
are so designed as to be in their revenue aspect as remunerative as possible, and if 
high priority is accorded to such of them as can contribute directly to an increase 
in material wealth and prosperity and thereby reinforce the public revenues. 

The Finance Member then introduced two Bills— the Fif****^®,, 
effect to the financial proi)OBalB explained in bis speech, and the Bill to amend the 
Indian Income-tax Act on the lines proposed by him. 
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Cow Slaughter & Milk Famine 

Itl. MARCH :--Mr. Govind Dethmukh^B retolation recommending that ‘as an 
anti*infiatlonary meacure, a loan of ten crores of rapees, earmarked for purposes 
of subsidising agriculturists to grow more food and increase milk products be now 
floated" was passed without a dirision in the Assembly to-day. Mr. Deshmukh, 
moving the resolution, referred to the food shortage in the country and said as in 
other countries, subsidies should be given to agriculturists, 'i'he scheme ^ of econo- 
mic development suggested by Sir Furshotamadas Thakurdas and others was a 
long-range one and would not meet the immediate needs of the country. Further, 
the scheme pre-siipposed the existence of a national Government which could 
borrow hundreds of crores for the rehabilitation of agriculture. More food could 
not be grown merely by bringing more land under cultivation and with the meagre 
help which Government in this country had given to the o^iriculturists. Measures 
should be adopted to meet the shortage of labour in the farms and prevent it from 
drifting into mo^s profitable employment, such as 'military wniks.* The <^attle 
wealth of the country, which was so essential for agriculture, was being depleted 
and effective steps should be taken to stop the slaughter of bullocks as well as 
prime cattle. He suggested that Government should raise a loan of ten crores of 
Rupees and earmark it for subsidising agriculturists. Mr. Tyson, Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Lands, explaining the policy of the Government in 
the matter of agriculture, stressed that there were definite limits to what the 
Government could do under the “grow-more-food-campaign.’* The Government of 
India could not themselves grow more food but could only assist provinces and 
States to achieve this object. Wherever a provincial Government or a State put forth 
a promising method to increase agricultural production and asked for assistance, 
the Government of India had always accepted the scheme and extended assistance, 
Referring to shortage of labour. Mr. Tyson said that Government enquiries had 
shown that as a whole there was no serious shortage of agricultural labour except 
in a few very small areas where recruitment bad been particularly hea^y or mili- 
tary works were proceeding. The Government of India, in the course of their 
**grow-more-food-campaign” had accepted liabilities in 1943-44 to the extent of Rs. 
83 lakhs in the form of subsidies and Rs. 165 lakhs in the form of loans. During 
the coming year, the Government had already accepted commitments to the extent 
of Rs. 65 lakhs in subsidies and Rs. 75 lakhs in loans. He assured the House 
that Government were doing all they could to improve the position of agriculture 
in the country, Mr. Baijnath Bajoria urged Government to take steps to sto]) 
indiscriminate slaughter of cattle, particularly milch cattle. Arguing *on purely 
economic grounds’ he quoted statistics to show that in five slaughter-houses in 
Calcutta alone, over 30.000 cattle were slaughtered during 1941-42. fie suggested 
that Government should put a ban on slaughter of milch cattle and on bullocks 
under 15 years. Sir Jeremy Raisman, replying on behalf of the Government and 
dealing with the resolution from the financial point of view, agreed that a loan of 
ten crores would have an anti-inflationary effect. Government also viewed with 
sympathy all efforts to grow more food and increase milk products in the country. 
They were fully anxious to help in any way they could to mitigate the scarcity 
of goods, particularly in matter of food. But the question of earmarking a particular 
sum of money for a particular purpose created a difficulty. In ordinary practice, all 
receipts went into one control pool from which they disbursed expenditure on items 
approved by Government. Earmarking a particular sum of money would obstruct 
the ordinary procedure of Government finance. Mr. Owllt (European Group) warn- 
ing the Government of the danger of a milk famine in the country urged that 
Government should consider the possibility of subsidising cattle* rearing, with a 
view to meeting the milk shortage in the country. Mr. Gwilt referred to the ques- 
tion of foodgrains and emphasized the need to ensure fair prices to the grower for 
his crop. Mr. Govind Deshmukh regretted he could not agree to the elimination of 
the words 'subsidy* and 'earmarking* from the resolution as had been suggested 
by the Finance Member. Speaking as an agriculturist he was convinced that only 
a subsidy programme would do any real benefit to the agriculturist. He hoped 
that even if Government did not accept the resolution, they would do all tney 
could to help the agriculturist as in the past. The resolution was passed without 
a division. 

Backward Baluchistan 

Nawabsada Liaqat AH Khan moved a resolution recommending the appoint- 
ment of a committee with a majority of elected members of the Oentral Legislature 
Qn it to suggest what steps should be taken to associate constitutionally the people 
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of BiiinchUtaQ witti the adminietratioD of the province on ainiilar lines as in other 
pcOfinees of British India. Farther debate was adjourned. 

Indian States Disaffection Act 

2Bd. MARCH :-^The House rejected to-day without a division Mr. Kazmi*$ motion 
tat circulation of his Rill to amend the Indian States (protection against disaffec- 
tion) Act. iUJ2. Mr. Knzmi complained that the Act was abased in certain States.' 
He waniid lo amend the Act ho that a person accused of writing or publishing 
anything considered objectionable against a State should be tried at the place where 
the publication was printed and not in some other place or in the State where the 
publication was circulated, and^ to provide that such an accused should have right 
of appeal to a High Court. Sir Atoka Roy^ Law Member, opposing the Bill, said 
that under the Criminal Proc^edure Code, all offences were triable at the place where 
they were committed and under this general procedure, venue of trial in the case of 
an offence under the State Protection Ac« would be where copies of the offending 
article were circulated. He could not tie reason why a special exception from 
this general practice should be made in the caae of offences uuder this Act, as the 
ihll sought to miike. Referring to right of sppeal he said that the assurance given 
by Uovernment at the time ol passing the Act to bis mind could only refer t any 
High Court which had jurisdiction in the area of the trial court and not to a 
chartered High court in British India as Mr. Kazmi inferred. 

Maulvi Muhammad Abdul Ghani introducted his Bill to amend the Delhi 
Muslim Wakfs Act 1943 to remove certain difficulties arising in the interpretation 
of the Act. The House then adjourned. 

Income-Tax Amendment Bill 

3rd. MARCH The Assembly today passed Sir Jeremy RaumaWt motion to 
refer to a select committee the Bill to amend the Income-tax Act so as to bring it 
into line with the proposals he made in his Budget speech. The main object of 
the Bill is to provide for advance payments ol tax on income which is not liable 
to deduction at source. The income mainly affected will be income from property 
and from business, profession or vocation. The other provisions of the Bill are 
designed either to correct certain defects in the Act or to give relief. A clause in 
the Bill seeks to prevent payments from unrecognized provident funds before the 
termination of employment in order to evade payment of tax. Another clause refers 
to )Sec 14 (1) of the Act which is intended to grant exemption to an assessee in 
respect of any sum received by him as a memotr of a Hindu undivided family 
where such sum is included iu the income of the family. Cases have arisen where 
a sum received by a member has been held to be exempt under this sub-section, 
even though it does not form part of the income of the family. The amendment 
provides for its taxation in the hands of the reeipitnt, if it is not taxable in the 
bands of the family. Another amendment designed k> prevent tax-evasion in the 
form of short-term insurance policy fur one or two years, restricts the premium on 
which relief is admissible to a maximum of 7% of the actual capital turn 
assured. 

Indian Coconut Cess Bill 

The House passed, with two amendments, the Indian Coconut Cess Bill as 
reported by the select committee. 

Mr. J. Z). Tyson, SecreUry, Education, Health and Lands, moving considera- 
tion, pointed out that the select committee bad made two important changes in the 
original Bill. Instead of the cess of 2} annus per cwt proposed in the original 
Bill, the committee recommended that a maximum limit of 4 annas per cwi^ be 
lixed as they felt that ample funds would be required, as the work of the committee 
developed. The second charge, which was regarding the constitution of the com- 
mittee, recommended that to represent consumers' intersts three members of the 
Central Legislature be included in it, and in order that the three'.btatea primarily 
concerned— Cochin, Travancore and Mysore— might have similar representation, 
provided for the nomination of one member each from these btates. 

Dc. B. R, Ambedkar, Labour Member, introduced a Bill further lo amend the 
Factories Act 1934, to remedy certain defects and meet tome difficulttea in the 
working of the Act. 

Codification of Hindu Law of Mabbiage 

The House began discussion of the Law Member's motion to refer to a joint 
committee of both Housea the Bill to codify Hindu Law relating to marriage. Sir 
Asoka Roy said that the Bau Committee bad expressed themselves in favour ol codi- 
fication of Hindu Law atage by stage, beginning with the law of auooeiaion and 
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the lav of imtTriaKe. The Government accepted tiiia view and the Bill before tiie 
Houia WM one ox the meoBuret recommended by the committee. Mr, Baijnatk 
Bajoria opposed the Bill and moved its circulation for eliciting public , opinion by 
Oct. 31. Marriage law, he said, affected the humblest and! no attempt bad been 
made to get the opinion of the masses. *^1 am sure if opinion is taken from the 
^masses, 95% of the Hindu community will be against this Bill.** Mr. Bajoria urged 
that if the Bill was to go before a select committee, it should consist only of 
Hindus as the question affected the community alone. Mrs. Rtnuka Bay^ supporting 
the Bill, said that the first feature in sacramental marriage was enforcement of 
monogamy and she heartily supported this provision in the Bill. Polygamy was, no 
doubt, rare in Hindu society, but there was always a loophole in the existing law 
for a man to take advantage of it and the women had to go to law for redress. In 
regard to caste restrictions the framers of the Bill, she thought, had been very 
cautious. These barriers must be broken once and for all, for the development of 
democratic ideas and economic betterment of society. Bhe conveyed the apprecia- 
tion of women to Government for reappointing the Rau Committee and'.hopra that 
after the Bill returned from the select committee and had been considered by the 
country, the House would enact the measure which, she said, would derive its 
authority from ancient laws but adapt it to the present times. Sardar Sant Singh 
pointed out that it was very common for Hindus and Bikhs to inter-marry, but the 
Bill made no provision for such marriages. Before the Bill was finally reported on 
be hoped this aspect of the question would be dealt with. Mr. Ananga Mohan 
Lam^ opposing the motion, said that in a vast country like India it was extremely 
difficult to try to bring about uniformity in the matter of marriage when there 
were so many castes, customs and traditions. Mr. Dam had not finished when the 
Assembly ad]ourned till Monday. 

General Discussion of Budget 

6th. MARCH The Assembly began today its debate on the Budget. Mr. 
T, 8. AvinaAhilingam Chetiiar (CongrcM), opening the debate, criticized Govern- 
ment’s policy and method of commodity control and said it had had two results ; 
it had taken things out of the reach of the poor man, it had driven money into 
secret channels. **B]ack money,” as he termed money made in the black markets 
by big business men, was so plentiful that those who made it thought little of 
parting with portions of it to officials. Corruption increased, as was evidenced by 
the number of cases, but it was a shame, he declared, that there was discrimination 
even in corruption, for only Indian officers were being brought to took ; while 
European officers went scot free. 

Sir Henry Richardson, Leader of the European Group, said the chief impressi )n 
left on hia mind by the Budget was its moderation. For the past four years the 
incidence of taxation had, ft was true, been pressing with ever-increasing severity 
upon a steadily enlarging proportion of the community ; and to that extent the 
margin of taxable capacity upon which the Finance Member could draw was equally 
steadily diminishing. But that did not alter the fact that he had chosen the path 
of wisdom in making his imposts in this Budget as temperate as possible. The 
eoun try’s ability to sustain the present burden of taxation as well as to support the 
heavy loan programme, depended in no small measure upon Government’s success 
in preventing any further rise in the cost of living and, in fact, in bringing al).>ut 
its progressive decline. Btressing the need for retrenchment. Bir Henry said he was 
aware of the scrutiny exercised by Public Accounts Committees, but he wondered 
if a stage had not arrived when a more continuous, purposeful, independent and 
expert check on waste of all kinds and obsolescence was not called for— particularly 
in respect of those projects and departments of Government which were purely war- 
time creations.' 

Sir Mohamed Yamin Khan (Muslim League) emphasized that deficits must 
be met by retrenchment in salaries and considered it high time that a retrenchment 
committeei was established to go into the salaries paid, particularly in newly-created 
departments. He urged that all Government servants of the higher ranks should 
be made to invest 25% of their salaries in Defence Loans. He criticized the financial 
arrangement between the Government of India and HMG. and declared that he and 
his party could take no reapODBibility for expenditure on foreign troops stationed in 
India for operations against Japan. 

Mr. Jamnadaa Mehta approved the income-tax proposals but wished that the 
level hsd been raised to Be. 3«0OO iustesd of Bs. 2,000. He also approved of the 
super-tax, EFT and Oorporatipn tax proposals, but stated that the rest of the 
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propoBalfl were retrograde. After commenting on the Finance Member’s 
^'vacillating” attitude towards inflatjon, Mr. Mehta said : **The time has come for a 
dictator with a bullet-proof armour and with two pistols, one armed at the prodteer 
and the other at the inflator.” 

Mr. jT. T. Kriahnamachari, after stating that the whole Budget was based on a 
number of economic assumptions, criticized the Finance Member's remarks about 
''ceiling** defence expenditure, and said the ceiling would be raised or lowered at the 
sweet will and pleasure of the authorities concerned. He wanted to know whether 
India’s sterling balances in Britain were the result of direct dealings between India 
and the UK or whether they represented the value of exports and services render^ 
by India to the Allied Nations, which had vanished from the common pool to 6nd 
a place* in the sterling balances. 

Sardar Sant Singh asked why was it that Indian troops had been sent abroad 
and foreign troops brought into India for ^he defence of the country. Had Indian 
troops been kept at home, probably tho'^fi .iincial burden due to the war would have 
been less. 

Sardar Mangal Singh characterized the Budget as a ‘*pick-pocket budget,” and 
said the Finance Member hud tried surreptitiously to put his hands into the pocket 
of the people and "stear’ money somehow or other. He comulHiued that tbs 
Government had by their own bungling caused conditions in Bengal which had 
taken away 8 500,000 of his couutrvmen and women. Referring to defence expenditure, 
he held that India was not the only country interested in the fighting in* Burma. 
China. Burma itself, Australia. America and the British Empire were nil intcreated 
and all tiiese United Nations should pay towards the expenditure incurred in India 
as base of operations. 

Dealing with the monetary policy of the Government, 8ir Ziauddin Ahmed 
complimented the Finance Member on his rupee policy. The stai>iUty of all paper 
currencies depended on the prestige of the Government, and so long as tht? 
Qoveronient had prestige they need not have metallic reserve. The wealth of a 
country depended on the capacity to work and its natural resources. Ansessing a 
country’s wealth in this way, they would rcriuire a unit, as the onlinary tnonetiiry 
unit would not suit, and ior this Sir Ziauddin proposed what he leimed the wage 
unit. Ho defined the wage unit as the daily rccpiirements of a labouier In the 
shape of food, cloth and other commodities. A lahonrer should be paid on the 
basis of the wage unit or iu other words, the relationsliip between tlie paper riipco 
and tlie wage unit must be fixed, and that would represent the purchasing power of 
the rupee, lie requested the Finance Member that he should fix the value of the 
rupee, as far as purchasing yovet wus concerned. Ho also urged that the maxi- 
mum percentage of i^rofic by industrialists should be fixtd l>y law. The House then 
udjourued. • 

7th. MARCH 'J'he Assembly today concluded the general debate on tbo 
Budget. Mr. Abdul Quayum (Congress), dealing mainly witii the defence expen- 
diture, said that the real war against Japan had not yet begun : it could, theicfotc, 
be taken that defence expenditure would mount. 

i>r. P. N. Banerjee said that this was the fifth war budget, but the tenth 
taxation meaHure. lie objected to the EPT proposal which, he declared, would 
stand ill the way of industrial develoment ; so would the Corporation tax. ai though 
in his view that tax could be justified to some extent. He advocated the setting ii\i 
of an impartial tribunal to go into the question of allocation of expenditure on 
defence. 

Mr. E. L. C. Owilt (Knroi ean) dealing with the provisions for iiiduslrial 
expauftion after the war urged that a large volume of expert technical executives 
sbouid be released from the Army and that there should be a survey of the 
country’s industrial potential as it was to-day. Referiing to education, be Hujogested 
that for a minimum period of 10 years and until the Hargent plan fructified, tlie 
vJtate should grant to children and young men and women of the requisite intcll^- 
tual capacity scholarships designed to give them firofcBsional and techmea] education 
abroad, 'i'lie suggestion envisaged an extension of the Bevin plan. 

Mr. N, M, Joshi asserted that during the war it was the capitalists who made 
money and the burden of war-time taxation should fall on them and money should 
also be drawn off from them by way of voluntary loans. This was possible only 
if Government had the confidence of the people. He criticized the Finance Member’s 
handling of inflation and of price control. 

The Oommerce Member, Sir Aziz-ul- Hague, defending Govern me nt’a control 
measures of various commodities said that, having regard to the fact that the Anti* 
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Hofti^ng snd Profiteering Ordinance came into being only four montha i^o, a 
meaaure of snoceBS had been achieved. He pleaded for wholehearted public co- 
operation in making the control effective and said that wherever complaints had 
been made, Government had acted with promf>titude and inquired into tliem. 
Beferring to criticisms of the 20% profit, he pointed out that this wah not an un- 
alterable limit but represented an effort to rationalize profits. 

The Finance Member, Sir Jeremy Raiaman^ replying to certain types of 
criticism of defence expend! tute, said he bad a grievance agHinst people who some- 
how expected him to abstract them out of a world at war— people who were 
posseHsed of an escapist complex and seemed to think that it was his duty nomehow 
to reproduce for them conditions which could not pORsibly be found anywhere in 
the world today. Did Mr. Neogy or tother members, he asked, really expect that 
defence expenditure would in this or any other belligerent country, be less this 
year than it was in 1941-42 or 1940-41 ? 

As for the question why British troops who were more expensive should be 
employed in India and Indian troops abroad, the Finance Member explained that 
the distribution of total forces available to the United Nations was governed entirely 
by operation needs and availability of shipping, and the desirability from varioii'i 
points of view of bringing back to India troops at present serving abroad was fully 
realized and constantly borne in mind but its feasibility was conditioned by the exi- 
gencies of the war situation. He stated that airfields included in the budget ’ com- 
prised tilOBe necessary to enable the Indian forces to perform their functions of 
local defence in India, and included airfields provided on reciprocal aid terms for 
US. forces in India, but additional airfields constructed in India in connexion with 
the operations contemplated by the SE Asia command were not provided for in the 
Indian budget. On the question of ''ceilings’* the Finance Member pointed out 
that Lord Wavell, when he was G-in-G, definitely determined what could be re- 
garded as forces adequate and necessary for the local deience of India. He em- 
phasized that puely financial considerations could not possibly determine military 
matters of that kind : the ceilings wer^etermined entirely on military merits of 
the case and only the financial results (n that determination had to be worked out 
by him and bis department. He repudiated any naggestion that there was any 
poBsibitity of bad faith or elastic conscience. Speaking of infiation, the Finance 
Member aeolared that he knew there were people who went about the country 
asking people to withhold co-operation from the war effort and made deliberate 
attempts to destroy confidence in Government in the currency and made exhor- 
tations to the people to refrain from providing supplies. The economic effect of 
those things undoubtedly contributed to inflation. The Finance Member pointed 
out that the question whether a country exposed to the effect of war suffered from 
Inflation or not was related ta the question whether it had a certain political consti- 
tution or not. At the same time he was bound to agree that to deal with inflation 
successfully required the co-operation of the people. Dealing with the criticisDi 
that the budget did not provide for an increase in the indigenous production of 
consumer goods, Sir Jeremy repeated what he had said in a previous session, that 
if domestic production of consumer goods could be greatly increased it would be m 
valuable counter-measure to inflation. Even if the productive capacity in the UK 
and the USA could be diverted in order to produce machinery that India required, 
that machinery would have to be shipped, assembled and experience gained in wor- 
king it and getting it into full production. Would that, desirable as it might be, 
lead to a solution of the immediate difficulty ? He entirely agreed that as soon as 
it was possible to import machinery and plant for the production of goods that 
this country required it should be done. 

Voting on Budget Demands 

18fh. MARCa>-Voting on Budget demands commenced to-day. The House 
by 50 votes to l8 passed Mr. Abdul Quaiyum'a (Gongress) cut motion to 
rMuce the grant under the head "Executive Gouncil” to one rupee as 
a mark of "refusal of supplies.” The Gongress, Muslim I^eague and 
the Nationalists voted for the motion. Mr. B. Bajoria. Mr. JV. M, 
Joshit Mr. Jamnadaa Mahta and Mr. Ananga Mohan Dam were among those who 
remained neutral. In moving the cut motion Mr. Quaiyum declared that the 
Executive Gouncil had continuously flouted puidic opinion. He asked what had hap- 
pened to the vote of the House against the increase in railway lares and what was 
the Vicerov’s Gounoil’s response to the vote of the House against sending the 
'^propaganda delegation” abroad ? Hia complaint was not so much against the 
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members of the CouDcil ss imsinst the Indisn members, who did not 
rMWSsent sn^^ody but themselves. Blr. Qusiyum ststed thst the present Executive 
Gonaoil wss '*s hybrid monster bom of sn illicit love sffsir between British im« 
pecislism end Indisn vested interests.”. Sir Moham§d FaminiKhan (Muslim LesKue) 
supporting the motion, ststed thst the present Government of Indis wss ”s minis- 
tore form of Fsscism and Nssims.” If the present Government Isid any claim to 
democracy, it should have resigned long ago. *J'he best thing for those in authority 
was to invite those parties who were ready to carry on Government, to work the 
constitution, and not to keep “some people, who may be patriotic from their point 
of view but whom the country had renounced.” Ue urged the Indian members to 
resign and "show their patriotism.*’ He referred to the Barms Delegation which 
was visiting England and America, and said they were misrepresenting the country 
abroad. Why, he asked, had Government not recalled the delegation when they 
found they were exceeding their limits and indulging in political propaganda, malig- 
ning political parties and institutions ia ii .o country and misleading the world. 

14th. MARCH The Assembly today passed by 55 votes to 46 the Muslim 
League’s cut motion sponsored by Sir Mohammed Yamin Khan, asking for the 
immediate appointment of a committee of elected members of the Central Legis- 
lature, assisted by officials, to scrutinize Government expenditure and suggest 
economies. Bir Mohammed sought to reduce the demand under '^Finance Depar- 
ment*’ by Re. 1. He said that neither the Standing Finance Committee nor the 
rnblic Accounts Committee would meet the purpose he had iu view. Kepreaen- 
tatives of the people wanted to scrutinize for ibemselvea whether the expenditure 
to be incurred by Government was justified or not. Mentioning examples of extra- 
vagance and lack of control he said that he knew of an instance where shties were 
uurchaaed by the Government from Cawnpore. All of them, <200,000 in number, were 
tound to be for the same foot. He added that information of thia character would 
never reach the ears of the Finance Member unless independent elected members of 
the House were associated with him. 

15th. MARCH For the third day in succession the Opposition parties com- 
bined to defeat Government today when the House passed by 53 votes to 44 the 
Nationalist Party’s cut motion moved by Pandit L. A'. Maiira to reduce the 
demand under *^Hom6 Department” by Rs. lOU to discuss the **abuse of powers 
under the Defence of India Act and llules.’’ Moving the demand, Pandit Maitra 
said that lawyers whose oniy offietice was defending accused in political casea were 
also arrested under the D1 Rules. Bestrictious placed on the movement of some 
l^ople and on railway travel were unbearable. It would be recalled, aaid the 
Speaker, that the Chief Justice of the Allahabad High Court had exclaimed that the 
DI Rules bad paralysed them. He next referred to the Pardivala case, the 
proceedings of which gave the impression that a reign of terror was going on in 
the Lahore High Court and that there was widespread panic in the court itself. 
Several letters between the Judges sod the Advocate- General were intercepted by the 
police. The police had tried to get out of the difficulty by saving that they were 
destroyed. Tne Chief Justice questioned whether he bad to depend for getting 
letters on the whims of a sub-inspector. The Chief Justice bad observed tiiat 
not only did the Government ignore and fiout the legislature but the judiciary 
also. Pandit Maitra added that this was from a British Chief Justice, not a 
Congress agitator. Sir Yamin Khan said he had made a great mistake in support- 
ing the DI Act. He had not then realized that the weapon placed in Government’s 
hands would be misused. He referred to the instance in which the ’’Pr^het’s Dsy** 
procession had been prevented in Nagpur. He read out ^e text of an Urdu order 
served on Mr. Hossain Imam, member, Council of State, in which • the BDO. of Qava 
asked Mr. Imsm to appear before him on March 15 to show cause why he should 
not be imprisoned under Sec. 38 of the DI Act as it was reported that he had not 
bought War Bonds and had prevented others from buying them. Mr. P.J* Oriffithe 
(European Group) asked why anyone should try to prevent others from porchMing 
War Bonds. (Angry cries of “why not”). Bir Yamin Khan asked under what Buie 
could a man be forced to purchase Bonds ? "I have every right,” be declared, to 
tell my friend not to purchase War Bonds. If he asks me whether it is profitable 
io invest money in War Bonds, I have every right to aay it is not proflUbl^” 
He asked how much money the European Group had invested in War Bonds. 
(Laughter and cheers from Opposition benches). 

^ letb. MARCH The Home Member, Bir Reginald MaxtcelU replying to the 
debate to-day said that the d« bate bad proceeded as though the Act and Bulea wen 
brought into existence and employed solely for the purpose of maintaining public 
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Ofd«r of Interfering with politichl or other eetifitlee. The Act wns not primtrily n 

r nl enactment. A great portion of it dealt with the creatton of powera which 
waa neceaeary for any Government to be able to ezerciee in war. Explaining 
how the Act had been actually need, the Home Member said that since the begin- 
ning of the war the number of convictions in India under the Act was 94.500. But 
of Uiese some 43.500 were non-political cases, dealing with matters entirely separate 
from those which inteiested the speakers in this debate. The actual number of 
persons convicted under these Buies was 8.972 on Jan. 1 . That, he urged, was not 
a record of oppression when it was remembered that the war had lastra four and 
a half ^ears and that some 300,000,000 people lived in India. 

A voice : What is the percentage in England 7 
The Home Member : very much higher. 

The number of persons detained without trial was about 5.000 on January 1 , 
compared to the peak of 17,572. That meant that up to that date some 12,000 per- 
sons who had been detained had already been released. It did not look as if 
Provincial Governments were anxious to keep people under detention longer than 
necessary. Replying to the criticism that the new Ordinance 111 of 1944 did not 
provide for advisory committees to consider the cases of persons against whom 
detention orders had been passed, the Home Member pointed out that as against 
that there was the provision for periodical review and claimed that this was a definite 
advance and removed the necessity for advisory committees. Although the Govern- 
ment were not able to go so far as the House would like, in the way of advisory 
committees, they had done a grea^ deal to meet the sentiments expressed from 
time to time in tl)e House, and that in considering these matters Government 
were not unresponsive to the opinions expresse * here. 

Mr. Abdul Quaiyum (Congress) said that the Home Member had tried to 
reply to arguments about the aifference between the provisions of the DI Act and 
those of the British enactment and to make out that the provisions here were 
similar to those enforced in Britain. He asked whether the Government in Britain 
was as irresponsible there as was the Government here. *'May I know whether in 
the House of Commons when a candidate is defeated at the elections he is taken 
in as a Minister of the Grown and given extension after extension while his oppo- 
nent is made to rot in jail and die”. The Dl Buies were intended for the defence 
of British imperialism against Indian nationalism. 

The supply of consumer goods as an anti-inflationary measure was urged 
today during the debate on a cut motion moved by Mr. A. C. Inskip (European 
Group). Bpeaking with first-hand knowledge of the U 8 A, which he visited last 
year, Mr. Inskip stated that the practice of taking over the entire output of any 
one industry for war puryKtses did not appear to have been followed there or in the 
ITS. Despite the rising tempo of the war and the enormous contribution which the 
UBA had made towards the 60 m mon effort, she was already, or would shortly be 
in a position to turn over certain of her industries to the production of essential 
items for civil consumption. He also stated that the USA and the UK had begun 
to manufacture goods for supply to countries which had been or would be free 
from enemy occupation. If the war burden on this country could be lightened. 
India, he felt, should be given the opportunity to produce not only for her own 
needs but for the future reauiremeiits of such countries as Burma, Malaya and 
China. The motion was defeated without a division. 

Debate on the Finanob Bill 

17tb. MARCH -The Assembly today began the debate on the Finance Mem- 
ber's motion that the Finance Bill be taken into consideration. Mr. T. 8. Avina- 
ahilingam Chettiar (Congress), who opened the debate, referred to the sale of gold 
and said that, as against the ruling price in America of about Bs. 45 an ounce, 
gold was being sold in India at about Bs. 85. The Finance Member, intervening, 
pointed out that the price in India had been Bs. 71 for some time. Speaking of 
sterling balances, Mr. Chettiar objected to these being allowed to accumulate in 
one country and wanted that these be divided into sterling and dollar. He sugges- 
ted that the sterling balances should be spent in training Indian technical personnel 
in England and America in as large number as possible in importing such con- 
sumer goods as could not be manufacturea in India and in importing capital 
goods, tasking as a member of ^e A ICC, Mr. Chettiar repudiated the charge 
that the Congress Working Committee had incited the sabotage movement in the 
country. It was true, he aaid, he had (seen a nome in July 1^, in Madras, 
advising people to out telegraph wires. Qe aeked a member of the Working 
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OMBmittM •boat that notioe and wm told Aat then wen no inetnietiona or no. 
gnnme of oWil diMbedteoM ^ued the WprHng Committee. Who ieen^ Set 
.which lemeined to be found ont. The oneetion misht be 
how «d the bnrMg and eabot^ come about ? The explanation he bad 

i*fP* “*• on Anguet 9, 1942. in which 

he deaetibed the Oongreaa prommme aa one of violenee and aabotase and »av« 
detaila^ Aat prognmme ; and man; Oongreaa wotken took thin broadoaat to 
mean toat it gare ont thenjJ OcmgrMa progiamme and aeied aeoordingl;. Mr. 
JBomraton p»|»<a auggnted that the Finance Member ,honld give an munnee 
that all ddlar actnal8. herpaf.er. ahonjd be topt exclnairel; in the Indian aoconnt 
inatead of in the bmpire pool. He did not believe in the developing induur 
under Stole management to long aa the Government in India waa dominated bv 
tboae whoae economic intereatewere not thoae of Indiana. He inatanoed the rail- 
waya and aaid that aome Ra. 9M crom * -re inveated and vet for maintenance and 
expansion the raihjpaye had to depend on ttnported material instead of on indiire- 
nouB industry. The Transport Member had not told the House how much 
^ be used for rehabilitation would be spent in India 

Mr. T. T. Krtshnamachan referring to the doubling of the t^acoo dutv sidd 
that the mere fact that tobacco bore a high incidence of taxation in other coun- 
tries was not an argument which could be made applisable In India, fie had not 
concluded when the House adjourned till Monday. 

20th. MARCH i-Resuming the debate Mr. T. T, Krishanamaehari criticised 
the new taxation proposais. the appointment of a number of exi)erta in various 
Government departments, Government’s policy in regard to the establiabment of 
heavy indistunes, the activities of the UKCC. and lOI and immobilisation of 
India's sterling balsnces. There was no justification at the present stage he aaid 
for any enhancement of the tobacco tax. fie was afraid that the tax on coffee 
would eliminate the email man from the trade and haraaa many othera in the 
busineis. On the subject of recruitment of experts and special officers, Mr. Krish- 
nsmachari said that the appointment of two dehydration experts had not helped the 
country much. Referring to the UKCC in India, Mr. Kriahuaiuachari said that 
though the Corporation was commercial yet ita objectivea were political. The posi- 
tion of the organization in relation to the Government of India had not been fullv 
clarified. The House was told that the UKCC had no monof-toly but he knew that 
the export of tea and hides was their monopoly. He complained that the ICI bad 
a stranglehold on the Indian industries. Mr. Krishnamacbari asked what had hap- 
pened to Government’e plan for the eetting up of power alcohol manufacture in 
the country. He knew that the initial work had been done and Government had 
already circularized the Provincial Governments on the eetting up of power alcohol 
plants. Referring to India’s sterling balances and inflation in the country, he said 
that the iesiiee were no more academical. He voiced dissatisf action at the failure 
of the Indian Directors of the Reserve Bank to protest sgsinst the continuous 
increase in the sterling balances or against the gold sales. Bir Frederick Jamt$ 
(European Group) devoted most of his speech to questions relating to the India 
Defence fe^ervices, and paid a tribute to tneir "outstanding and gallant record.” fie 
hofied that aome words of encouragement would go out to them from members of 
the House. He commended the increase in pay lor Indian soldiers announced by 
the C-in-C recently. The recent lecord of the lAF, he said, waa one of which the 
House could be proud. He inquired what precise role the lAF would now play 
both in regard to the India Command and the 8E Asia Command. Dealing with 
the RIH Bir Frederick said this small but rapidly-growing and efficient force was 
worth more than a passing reference ; its role was greater than that allotted to her. 
fie urged that the policy adopted in naval training establishments in the country 
be strengthened and extended to the utmost limits, for, not only had they to 
establish new traditions in this country but they had to try and recapture old sea- 
faring traditions that had existed for many years. Bir Frederick brought to the 
notice of the Bouse certain grievances in the pay of ratings and petty 
officers, and asked why their sslsries were still so low and bad remained 
unohenged after the last war. In the matter of long service awards, he 

E ‘Bd that Government should automatically ^ ‘ “ 
record of services inatead of restricting them to 
’s future neede in the matter of defence, 

small and efficient army, a larger navy and a larger . 

have a mercantile navy worthy of the name, she most have a navy to protect it. 
After the war, w^en the Army would be demobilizing, be hoped the Navy would be 


sward them to men with 
three every vear as at present, 
be Btstra, would be a 
sir force. If India wished to 
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ooDflolidated «nd strengthenad* Dealing with the queetion of demobilisation and 
resettlement of eoldiers after the war, be welcomedf the Defence Member's plans 
for land acquisition for collectiye fanning in the Punjab. Referring to the various 
post-war reconstruction committees that had been established by Government, Sir 
Frederick said they were haphazardly set up with little relation to one another. He 
stressed the need for writing up the reports of the various reconstruction, com- 
mittees in an abbreviated form and simple language and quoted the example of the 
*fiomba 3 r Plan** which, whatever its ments or demerits, had aroused widerspread 
interest in the countrv. Sir Vithal Chandavarkar supported the Finance Bill not 
because he agreed with the detailed proposals of the Budget but because there was 
a war on and if they were anxious to save the country from foreign invasion, it 
was their duty to oner support of a discriminating character to Government. He 
had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

21st. MARCH : — Sir Vithal Chandavarkar referred to the political situation in 
the countrv and slid if the British Government were serious they should forget 
what had hanpened in the past and without trying to apportion blame proceed to 
legislate on me lines of making India self-governing. There were bound to be irre- 
concilables but this should not distract the policy of HMG. Sir Ziauddin Ahmed 
referred to the sale of gold and said that the Reserve Bank was acting as a '^black 
market” for the sale ot gold to India on behalf of the USA and UEl. The world 

S artty rate of gold was about Bs. 42 per oz, while the Reserve Bank sold it for 
A. 7h Dealing with food administration, Sir Ziauddin suggested that the head of 
the department should be an ICS min or *'an honest public man” who should have 
no business concerns himself. He urged that the maximum dividends to be 
declared should not be more than 9% and any excess over that should come into 
the Exchequer as excess dividends tax. Mr. C, P. jLau;eon ( European Group ) 
referred to the expenditure incurred on civil defence and said the time had come to 
concentrate on the danger of target bombing of industrial areas, ports, docks and 
railways. He thought a good deal of effort was being wasted in organizing ARP 
in areas where labour was not concentrated. Dealing with the requisitioning of 
accommodation for the military in Calcutta, Mr. Lawson said Government's huil 
ding programme for Calcutta was just one year too late. He thought it was in- 
convenient and bad for the discipline of the troops to be quartered in private houses. 
Commenting on the driving of military vehicles, particularly in Calcutta, Mr. 
Lawson stated that the drivers of these vehicles seemed to divide the public into 
two classes— the "quick” and the "dead.” The “quick” were definitely those who 
were quick enough to get out of the way. The Calcutta Tramways Co. suffered 
rather badly because tramcars were not quick enough to get out of the way. During 
the last six months, no less than Rs. 12,000 worth damage had been done to the 
Calcutta Tramways and the qpmpensation so far paid was Rs. 45. Mr. Jamnadas 
Mehta pointed out three constitutional irregularities and improprieties which, he 
said, had been committed by Government and which, he urged, should be remedied 
even now. The first was the retention in the ways and means part of the Budget 
of Rs. 10 crores which, by its vote, the House had decided the Government should 
go without. The second was the retention of the contribution of Rs. 32 crores to 
general revenue from the railway surplus without a specific resolution of the House 
to that effect and the third was that the amount of money which had been reduced 
by the various cuts passed bv the House both in the Railway and the General 
Budgets had not been treated as so reduced. Mr. Mehta had not concluded when 
the Bouse adjourned. 

22nd. MARCH Mr. Jamnadas Mehta^ continuing his speech, argued that the 
rise in the cost of living compelled Government themselves to spend more than they 
would have had to spend if they had been careful about inflation. He stated that 
the country’s indebtedness had increased by Re. 800 crores during the war years, 
and declared that ior this sum Government got goods and services worth no more 
than Bs. 226 crores, because the real value of the rupee now was no more than a third 
of its pre-war value. Bir Sultan Ahmed, Member for information and Broadcasting, 
dealt with the appr^ension that for a number of posts which had fallen vacant 
in his department and which had been advertised, experts from abroad would be 
imported. He assured that Uiere was not the slightest idea of importing anybody 
from England or anywhere for any post for which the Indian taxpayer would have 
to pay, as far as his department was concerned. Sir A. H, Ohuznavi referring to 
price control said that it was working for the benefit of the USA and the UK. 
llie price of gold sold hy the UK and the USA in India was not controlled. A 
jm ago the Finance Member tiireatened speculators in Bombay with dire conm- 
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sMBoee. Yet what wae he doing now about the profiteers of the UK and the U 8 A T 
He deprecated the agitation started by British newspapers about the aooumulation 
of eterling balaneee. He thought that this agitation made it neeeesary to ask for 
an aseoranoe from HMQ that they would pay the entire debt without reopening the 
agreement Referring to the export control scheme he said that India was now in 
a position to export a number of things* He asked that restrictions on exports 
i^onld be withdrawn and the list of goods the export of which had b^n banned 
should be reyised. He criticised the control of basic foodstufifs and said that they 
were contrary to the decision in the UK, where basic food such as bread, potatoes, 
and cereals were free. Speaking of Bengal he urged that what was neMsd was 
transport facilities for the carriage of foodstuffs. 

28rd« MARCH :^A committee of the Assembly to rerise the DI Rules and 
suggest amendments was advocated by Sir Mohammed Yamin Khan (Muslim 
Usgue). Referring to remarks made 1 7 certain members about the union of Uie 
Oongress and Muslim League parties in i\ .' House. Sir Mohammed said that the 
two parties had come so much nearer to each other as to demonstrate to the world 
that they had no confidence in the present Oorernment. That, he said, was one 
step nearer to the wider unity. The present Government had by their actions and 
misdeeds brought home^ to many people that Government were not serious when 
they asked the parties to join hands and that Government were only exploiting tlieir 
difisrences. Opposing the Finance Bill he said there was no necessity for new 
taxation. The money could be found easily from savings which could be effected. 
The War Secretary, Mr. O'. M, Trivedi, replied to certain points relating u> the 
defence services. He informed the House that the Government, with the approval of 
the SecreUry of State, had now decided to set up independent tribunals in India to 
deal with appeals in pension cases and the necessary steps for the establishment of 
these tribunals were now under consideration. As regards the trsining of pilots for 
the ten squadrons of the lAF, Mr. Trivedi described the air training ooriwUnstituted 
at eight Universities and said that if the classes were filled to capacity about 1.400 
students each year would be trained and the results, he hoped, would be reflected in 
improved recruitment. He promised to consider the question of married quarters 
for BIN ratings and increasing the number of long service awards. The driving 
on military vehicles was. he said, a question which received constant attention and 
military authorities in Calcutta had taken certain measures which would, he hoped, 
lead to an appreciable improvement. Continuous joint patrols of the Army RAF 
and U.L. provost had been established in Calcutta, additional traflic signs erected, 
and speed limit orders of the Army, the RAF and U.B. forces unified. The 
GOC-in-0. Eastern Command was taking a personal interest in the mattes and 
the C-io-C. India, had directed that the question should be discussed in all iu 
aspects at the next meeting of the Army Commi^ders’ conference. The Bengal 
Government some time ago wrote that already there was an appreciable improve- 
ment in the situation and he hoped matters would improve still further. Mr. Akhil 
Chandra Dutta, referring to the food situation, said that the present controlled 
price of rice was more then four to five times the normsi rste. He contended thst 
there was no room for optimism regarding the food situation in Bengal and no even 
25% of the aman crop surplus had been bought by Government He was afraid 
that Government was under a false sense of security about the Bengal food problem. 
He urged that more land should be brought under cultivation. Mrs. Subbarayan 
(Congress) said the measures suggested to fight inflation would bewilder even experts 
but the Finance Member had simplified it by saying that “whatever brings money 
to Government is anti-inflationary.*’ She was told there was only 10.5% Indian 
ofiScers in the Army. Was this how Government were going to develop a national 
army in India, she aeked. She also questioned the policv of sending out of the 
country Indian troops who bad shown themselvM capable of fighting successfully 
even on unfamiliar ground against a highly trained and well-equipped enemy, and 
bringing in foreign troops to defend Inois. Dr. N, B, Khare^ Member for Indians 
Overseas, replied to the points raised by (ingress speakers against Members, par- 
tioularly Indian Members, of the Executive Council. ^ He sdmit^ that be and 
his colleagues were not responsible in the sense of responsibility to the iMiolainre. 
They had come to the Government benches with open eyM, knowing fall well all 
the limitations under which they had to function. He claimed that he and bis 
coUeaguea had acted In response to promptings of the inner voice jnet as the 
members of the Congress party bed done in coming bsck to the House in utter 
^aiegerd of the mandate of their leaders. Speaking of the effeire of A^^t, lfi42. 
Dr* Share expreaeed eurpriae that one of ^ Gongreas apoakara in the Houaa ahonld 
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have itoted that Congresi workers probably acted on the sabotage programme which 
they had heard Mr. Amery state over the radio that the Ck)ogress Working Oom- 
mittee had laid down. If there were politicians who Um their cue from thtir 
opponents and acted on words broadcast by their enemy, then how could they 
asj^re to be in charge of a country’s administration ? 

24th. MARCH >Sir Caujaaji Jehangir said that price control measures were 
the sheet anchor of Government’s remedy against inflation and they should imprest 
on the Provincial Governments its importance. Mr. Ghulam Bhik Nairang referred 
to the propaganda that was being carried on for the establishment of a Supreme 
Court in India and expressed the fear that the existence of*Buch a court might, 
later on, be used as an argument to support Lord Linlithgow’s ’’discovery” of the 

S eographical unity of India. If this was so, the Muslims took strong objection to 
lie establishment of such a court. Sir Mohamed Aziz^ul^Haque^ Industries and 
Civil Supplies Member, replying to criticisms of his department, contradicted the 
statement that 90% of export licences were given to Europeans and stated that 
export trade had been largely in Indian hands in Bombay, Calcutta and Karachi, 
As regards the UKGC’s activities he mentioned that details had been given by him 
in answer to questions in the Assembly and an explanatory communique had been 
issued. He was sorry that suspicions still existed. In view of the dissatisfaction 
however, he had invited representatives of some chambers of commerce to address 
the department and later ait round a table with Government representatives to 
discuss the matter. Explaining the policy relating to import trade, the Industries 
Member said that Government’s policy had been to issue licences on a generous 
scale and the Secretary of State had been asked, as soon as shipping conditions 
permitted, to see that more and more consumer goods were sent to this country. 
He stated that the constitution of a consumers’ council to which all questions 
affecting consumers might be brought was being considered by Government. On the 
import of plant and machinary, his department had already invited industrialists 
to inform Government of their requirements in the post-war period. He was not 
in a position to give actual figures but he would say that licences had been given 
for the import of paper, sugar, textile, jute and other machinery during the last six 
months. As regards chemicals, licences issued during July- December 1943, covered 
goods worth Ks. 7 crores. From January to date licences issued were for over 
Kb. H crores. Referring to the Imperial Chemical Industies, he said. Government 
at present had two aims, importing commodities and distributing them. Distribution 
was a difficult task and it would not be possible for Government to perfect a 
machinery soon. The ICI were at present relieving Government from the respon- 
sibility of distribution, which, he said, Government proposed to take over afterwards. 
Explaining the price control policy he said that no such measure could be successful 
unless there was an effort* on the part of everyone to eradicate black markets. 
Concluding the Industries Member said : *T shall not enter into political controver- 
sies. But let me say this. So long as an Indian feels that another Indian is not 
bis brother but a traitor, other people will rule over this country, ' So long as every 
man outside a particular party is considered a traitor and not a good citizen, there 
can be no political solution of the problems that are facing us today. Even 
though we may not ally ourselves for the time being with political parties, the 
interests of India are as dear to us as to other Indians. The House at this 
stage adjourned till Monday. 

27tb. MARCH Sir Henry Richardeon^ leader of the European group, referred 
to the attitude of certain sections of the House which imputed to the British com- 
mercial community a wish to profit unduly by the circumstances of the war and 
a ’’fictitious ability” to influence Government so that they might legislate in a 
manner favourable to British interests. ’’Such charges as have been made have of 
necessity been vague since they have no foundation and are based upon political 
prejudice combined with industrial ignorance. ’’The taxation which during the 
past four years has been imposed upon commerce and industry has fallen upon the 
interests which I represent as heavily as it has fallen upon Indian interests. I do 
not deny the right of the latter to advance arguments which oppose taxation pro- 
posals but in all fairness I ask this House to oast its mind back to the attitude 
which we, on tibia side, have consistenly made clear in the matter of war taxation. 

I myself have on more than one occasion pointed to the moderate character of ths 
burdens which we have been asked to bear especially in view of the vital issues at 
stake. We may try to be good businessmen but we also try to be good oitisens 
who realise that the war must be won whatever the sacrifice. 

Dr. P. H. Banzrjeat leate of the Nationalist party, said that the additional 
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teliiilea which the Bill looKht to impoM wu neither neeeeeaiy not jnetifteble. The 
bnirdin of tentum not been eo adjneted thet it would feli on tboee who were 
sbW to benr it. Deding with the food problem, he said thet the Bengal famine 
wii due to the criminal negliKenoe of the Britieh Qoyeroment and their aubor« 
diueteo here. He also charged the Bengal Government with inoompetanoe. He 
yuggested that in Bengal the procurement and diatribution of rice ahould be left to 
orffluary trade channels. Hoarding and profiteering must be dealt with sternly. He 
welcomed the Bengal Government’s rehabilitation scheme, fie deplorea the 
costinusoce of the political deadlock and made an appeal for unity. 
IjOrd Halifax’s recent pronouncement that there could be no freedom 
lor India until there was unity, he said, was a challenge to the Indian parties 
which the members of the Op^ition should take up. 

Nawahtada Liaqut AU Ahan, Deputy Leader, Muslim League party, opposing 
the Bill, said he had not intended to speak about the Executive Council after the 
vote of the House refusing supplies to it- « vote which, he said, was a true reflec* 
lion of practically unanimous opinion in t:.c country. But. since then. Dr. Khare had 
chosen to make what had been described as a political speech. He thought it 
would be discourteous not to notice Dr. Khare’s observations. Dr. ^are hi^ 
complained that members of the Opposition threw rose petals at European membera 
of tht Executive Council and flints at the Indian members. ‘Instead of complaining 
he should be thankful, because that shows bis countrymen have not lost all hope 
in him and his colleagues. The flint when it strikes steel prodnces fire and if 
Hon. Members from this side threw any flints at him, it was in the hope that they 
might ignite a little spark of patriotism.” Dr. Khare had taken credit for the 
blessing that bad accrued to this country as a result of the war. He should have 
presented a true balance sheet of its blessings and miseriea. for it was this war 
and the Government's incapacity to deal with the problems arising from it, that 
bad cost lives due to starvation and want of medical relief, had brought economic 
depression, had left India in the same constitutional position as it was a 100 years 
ago and curtailed the liberties of the people in the name of the 1)1 Rules. Replying 
to the Viceroy's speech and those made by the Home Member and the leader of 
the House suggesting that the British Government bad done everything conceivable 
to secure the honourable co operation of the people of India in the prosecution of 
the war and that it was really Indians who were guilty of failure to co-operate, 
the I*iawabzada said that so far as the Muslim League was concerned, it had from 
the very beginning realized the necessity of doing Us utmost to defend the country. 
The offers of co-operation, however, were made by Government intentionslly in a 
manner which would not be acceptable to any honourable man. The British 
Government never really desired the cO‘ 0 |>eration of the people of this country. 
Referring to the Viceroy's recent address to the Oentrsl liegislstiire and the Muslim 
League Party's attitude to H. E.'s pronouncement, he«Baid : ''During the last three 
years the policy of the League consistenUy had been to oppose the Finance Bill not 
because we do not want to help in the prosecution of this war. not that we do 
not want to vote money for the defence of India but because we have no confidence 
in the present Government. We are not ready and willing to place the resources of 
our country in the hands of a Government which is not only irresponsible but 
irresponsive.” , 

Mr. Bhulabhai Deaai^ leader of the Congress Party, said if the war wat being 
fought for democracy, the first desideratum was that representatives of the Indian 
|)eople, who had been elected on the widest franchise permitted under the 1935 Act, 
should form a national Government. It was not a mere majority Government that 
was intended. It was a Government composed of representatives of every element 
in the House. It was not even required that the constitution of the Cfovarnmeut 
of India should be changed, 'J’he Congress was quite prepared to place its servieee 
at the disposal-^not of UMG, but at the disposal of the country that the cause 
msy be fought with clean bands and stout heart, tie had every desire that India 
should be defended. But he was opposing the Finance Bill because he did not 
want to take the responsibility of midiiig the money without the privilege or 
rmponsibility of spending it. If Government continued to oust people's rspresenta- 
tiVM from handling their own affairs, they could not expect their representatives 
to be their agents and servants in finding money or resources. *It is far better 
uiat we should find the money than that you ahould be able to extort it, which in 
P^«Way language is co-eperction ” 

TIte Finance Member, Sir Jeremy Raieman, referring to the constitotioDal ques- 
won, aakl the representetivea of the two great parties had on the ooeaskm arrivect at a 
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iii«isare of agreemoot m to what shoald be done about the Bill beford the Ho'i« 9 . 
The^ hid apparently agreed that they should register their disapproyal of Guvtio- 
ment as at present constituted. **Can we hope to see that this combination will 
continue and ao further. May I hope to be relieved of the difficulties in which I 
find myself of having to carry out my duties to get legislation passed in a House 
in which Government does not enjoy a majority ? May 1 hope to see that this 
combination will continue on fruitful lines, so that we may look forward to a 
speedy solution of the difficulties which give rise to all this trouble we are facing”? 
Nobody would, he said, be happier than himself and his colleagues to see the 
Treasury Bench occupied by a Ministry which could command the support of the 
friends opposite. He would be only too glad if the union of the parties opposite 
would not be only a union of a day or a moment, not merely union on a negative 
policy, which surely was not a platform on which the problems of the country 
could be dealt with, but some more extensive and more fruitful combination 
between the great parties. 

28th. MARCH The Assembly this morning by 56 votes to 45 rmected the 
Finance Bill in the form recommended by the Governor-General* The House also 
rejected by 55 votes to 45 the demand for a grant of Rs. 1,85,000 in respect 
of the Information and Broadcasting Department. Introducing the recom- 
mended Bill, the Finance Member explained that it incorporated four amendments. 
Hie first two related to deposits under the EFT provisions. They provide that in 
respect of any chargeable accounting period ending after Dec. 31. 1943, **in relation 
t'l any person who is a company,” it shall be 19/64, and in relation to any other 
37/64. If, in respect of any chargeable accounting period ending after Dee. 31, 
1943, a person who had deposited a further sum equal to 17/64 of the EPT payable 
showed that the amount of the income-tax and super-tax payable exceeded 15 /d 4 of 
the amount of the EPT so much of the deposit shall be refunded, so that the total 
of the deposit made and the income-tax and super-tax payable does not exceed one 
half of the EPT. The last amendment related to the schedule of rates of super- tax. 
ft provided that a rebate of one anna in the rupee shall be allowed on the total 
income as reduced by the amount of any dividend declared in respect of the pre- 
vious year’s profits for the assessment for the ear ending March 31. 1945. 

Mr. Bhulahhai Deeai, Leader of the Congress Par^, opposed the motion for 
reconsideration of the Bill in the recommended form. He said that the occasion 
which had brought back the Bill was not without precedent and but for the pro- 
vision in the Government of India Act one would have thought that the Govern- 
ment would exercise its powers without asking this body, which had cast a deli- 
berate vote yesterday against the Bill, to reconsider it again. Yesterday the House 
had rejected the Bill by a majority of one, which was, in fact, a vote of 56 against 
18 so far as the electea members of the Assembly were concerned. Even out of 
this 18f if they took into account the consideration which the members of the 
European Group had extended to Government, it came to this that in so far as the 
real voice of this country was concerned, it was a vote of 56 against eight It was 
an imputation of lack at commonsense to ask them to reconsider what the House 
had been considering for quite a long time. When the Bill was in the considera- 
tion stage for about seven days, when every Party bad expressed opinion on it, 
they had made it quite plain that it would not be possible, on the ground of 
principle as well as owing to the deteriorating conditions in the country, that this 
Bill tor supplies would ever be voted. Ever since the war and since India was 
declared a partner in the war, the country had been demanding that her affairs 
should— at least during the emergency— be managed on principles different to those 
under which they were being handled. It was then made clear that those who had 
the responsibility of finding the money and resources for the prosecution of the war 
should also have the privilege of carrying out policies for the purpose of disburse- 
ment. The question could only be solv^ if HMG began to realize that, however 
eminent or aole the individual personnel of the Government might be, it was the 
confidence of the people which was the bedrock and foundation of government, 
during a period of war. Mr. Desai recalled that in 1939, soon after the war broke 
out, Government brought a supplementary budget asking for Rs. 2 crores for war 
purposes. It was intended merely for propaganda. As Britain was spending Bs. 14 
crores every day, he had then pointed out that there was not much purpose in the 
Government of India coming before the House and saying *'Give us Bs. 2 crores for 
the prosecution of ^e war.” It was true that the situation at that time was 
different and the war was still far away from the E and W borders of the country* 
Today the country was in a dUhrent poaiUon, As he had pointed out yastarday, 
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the Alliee might be confident of winning the wer, it wee not merely militarj 
ieiocess tfant wm going to soWe the problem of the world. Indeed, ihoM who had 
•ittdif^d the situation thought, and the statesmen of different countries agreed with 
the view, that it was more the problem of the peace to follow. The duration and 
the quality of that peace was going to determine the future of the world. 

INGOMB-Tix Amend. Bill 

aeth. MARCH The Assembly today took up the Income-tax Act (Amende 
ment) Bill. The *'pay-as-you-earD'’ Ccheme proponed in the Bill was the main object 
of criticism by speakers on the Finance Member's motion for consideration of the 
Bill SB re|)ortpd upon by the Select Committee. Sir Henry Richardson, Leader of 
the European Group, supported the principle of advance payment of Income-tax 
and super tax introduced in Bee. 18/ He said he supported it as an anti- 
inflationary and purely temporary m ;sure. His group, however, felt it would 
have been ^ better to have embodied it .ii the Finance Bill so that it would come 
up for considerMtion year by yr ar instead oi being enshrined in a permanent measure 
such as the Income-tax Act itself. Mr. Eamratan Oupta pointed out that there 
were other methods than that proposed in sec. 18A to achieve the anti-inflationary 
effect. For instance, there were arrears of income-tax outstanding, mainly from 
big business men, which according to an estimate, amounted to Ks. 75 orores. 
'J'he Finance Member, replying, warned British and I ndian businesa men to remem^r 
that the Budget proposals were moderate only breaUHe of the provision for 
immobilisation of excess purchasing power. If no antidnflationary action .d this 
kind were to be taken at the present time, then the scale of new taxatitm would 
be entirely inadequate and income-tax and super-tax might have to be stepped up 
drastically. As regards duration, his own object was to deal with the present 
situation, and to that extent it might be stud that the mcasuro was temporary but 
not in the sense of being only fora single year. The House passed the motion for 
consideration and adjourned. 

Political Reforms in Baluchistan 

80th. MARCH The Assembly today })a0Brd Navabnida Liaquat Alt Khanka 
resolution moved on March 1 recommetiding the appointment of a committee with a 
majority of elected members of the Central Legislature to rrcomroetid steps to be 
taken to introduce constitutional reforms in Bslndiistan on lines similar to those 
ill other Provinces of BriiisU India. 'J'be Congress, Natiotialist and other partiea 
supported the resolution and the Government did not challenge a division when 
it was put to the House. 

' Bir Olaf Caroe, Secretary, External Affairs Department, quoted from statements, 
made on behalf of the Muslim League declaring that jbe system of British parlia- 
mentary democracy or representative institutions of western democracy were totally 
unsuited to India and their imposition on India would be a disease. He asked the 
House to consider if the Pathans of Baluchistan had not got ibeir own form of 
local autonomy, which echoed the ideas which Mr, Jinnati had in mind when he 
condemned the introduction of western constitutionul system. 

The NW Frontier, which included Baluchistan, would always be a matter of 
tremendous import of India and one which required tnaiment witli the utmost 
gravity and understanding and not as an arena for pidiiicul roanouevrings of any 
kind. Only in so far as parties in this country could stand togthef to deal with 
questions of defence and security that the picture which they saw of greater India 
would be set in a firm frame and that was a point on which he begged the House 
to meditate upon closely and carefully. He felt that there was a better chance of 
carving and setting that rrame if the tribes came into Indiana orbit on the basia of 
local autonomy and not of being forced into the British-] ndian mould. 

Repair of Delhi Mosques 

Sir Mohammed Yamin Khan moved a resolution recommending certain steps 
to be taken by Government for the repair and maintenance of mosques in New 
Delhi. He said that eyerybody. to whatever faith he* belonged, bad the right of 
worship in bis temple, church or mosque. The Government should take the 
responsibility for safeguarding this right. He wss glad to note that one of the 
bouses of the executive Councillors, which has a rootquc in its comMund was 
always alloted to a Muslim Councillor so that any Muslim could come and aay bis 
prayers there. He wanted the same principle to be exteiided to all other houses 
which had mosques in their compounds. This could be done by sllotlng such 
honsee to Mutdim pfflcqti. The debate bad not concluded when the B[ouse adjourned. 
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NoN*OmoiAL BUiLB 

81tt MARCH -The Assembly diseassiiiK non-offioiel bills to-day and 
rejected without division Mr* M. A. Kazmi'B bill for the abolition of whipping. 

tiir Zia^ud^Din Ahmed ‘moved reference to a select committee of his bill to 
amend tbe Aligarh Muslim tJniversity Act so as to provide that the Central 
Government might on the recommendation of a provincial Government or the 
Government of an Indian State allow students of a school in that province or 
State to appear in the High School examination of tbe Aligarh University. Mr. 
•7. D, Tyson^ Education Secretary, moving circulation of the bill till July 31. 1944, 
referred to a number of points which would arise out of a bill of this kind on 
which tbe opinion of the provinces should be taken. Sir Zta-tid-Dtn, accepting the 
motion for circulation, declared that tbe University was not anxious to have 
authority for inspection. The House passed the motion for circulation. 

The Assembly next passed Mr. Abdul Ohani'a bill to amend the Delhi Muslim 
Wakfs Act. A number of bills were introduced by Mr. Kazmif Mr. Nairang and 
Mr* Kriahnamachari, 

Income-Tax Amend. Bill 

3rd. APRIL -The Assembly today concluded the debate on the Income-tax 
Amendment Bill and passed it. During the final reading, the Finance Member 
said that the House was right in supporting Government in resisting amendments which 
were calculated to relax the rigour of the provisions necessary to deal with those 
*vho did not play the game in the matter of paying taxes.** Sir Henry Richardson 
thanked the Finance Member for giving the assurance that administrative instruc- 
tions would be issued to give due consideration to cases of genuine hardship, and 
the other assurance that the "pay as-you-earn** scheme was temporary and would be 
retained only so long as it was necessary in the country’s interests. The Finance 
Member’s severe criticism of the European Group’s attitude towards the advance 
payment system was unfair to a Group which had consistently supported Govern- 
ment’s war taxation measures. The Bill was passed. 

Codification of Hindu Marriage Law 
The House passed without division tbe Law Member’s motion that the Bill to 
codify the Hindu Law relating to marriage be referred to a joint committee of both 
Houses. Mr. Bajoria^a amendment, moved at an earlier sitting that the Bill be 
circulated to elicit public ofuiiioii, was lost without division. In today’s debate, Mr. 
Ananga Mohan Dam supported the motion but opposed certain provisions of the 
Bill, particularly those relating to the introduction of monogamy and permitting 
"Ssgotra’’ marriage. Monogamy, he said, was an unsocial institution, and Hindu 
society would commit race suicide if it adopted it as part of its law. Bhai 
Farmanand, opposing the Bill, declared that all reforms roust be preceded by 
agitation by the peo|)le in general. In the present case, whatever agitation there 
had been, it was confined to one particular section. Mr. Ramratan Oupta, expressed 
sympathy with the object of the Bill but thought that this was hardly the time for 
bringing such far-reaching and controversial measures before the House. Many 
Hindu members were not present, and be doubted if the House was competent 
to discuss these vital social reforms. If the Bill went into select committee, be 
hoped it would be composed solely of Hindus and that Government would allow 
their members to vote as they liked. The Law Member, Sir Aaoka Roy, replying, 
expressed gratification at the support which speakers generally bad given to bis 
motion. He had anticipated opposition from Mr. Bajoria, stalwart champion of 
Hindu orthodoxy as ho was, but the only difference in regard to the motion was 
that while Mr. Bajoria wanted circulation before commitment to the select committee. 
Government intended to move circulation after the Bill had emerged from tbe 
committee. As regards the remarks made by other speakers, so far as they dealt 
with details, tbe joint committee would consider them and make improvement 
where necessary. Every effort would be made to see that no injustice was done to 
the Hindu community. Government did not intend to take precipitate action. He 
appealed to the House for assistance in codifying the Hindu Law. Mr. Bajoria'a 
amendment was rejected without a division and the Law Member’s motion passed. 

Approving U. N. B. B. A. Agreement 
4th. APRIL :~The Assembly spent about four hours today discussing the Com- 
merce MemheFa motion to approve tbe United Nations Belief and Behabllitation 
Administration Agreement. Eleven speakers from the Muslim League, Nationalist 
and Independent parties expieasad general approval of the Agreement with oertein 
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taumtiOPt some of which were laniiienied in two emendmente moved by the 
Hneliin Leegne end Nationiliot membere. Mr. T. T. KrishDemacheri (Nation aliat) 
•ought to odd a proviso that the name or names of representative or repreeeniatives 
who will serve on any body connected with the U.N.K.R.A. be submitted to the 
LegiaUtnre and their approval in the usual manner obtained, the voting being 
confined to non-ofticial members of the two Houses. Mr. Ohulam Bhik Nairang 
(Muslim League) in expressing approval recommended that any area important to 
military oi^rations of the United Nations, which is stricken by famine or disease, 
should be included in the benefits to be made available by U.N.R.H.A. 

Urging approval of the U.N.R.R.A. Agreement, signed at Washington on 
November 9, 194B, Sir Azix-ui^Haqtie, Industries and Civil Supplies Member, 
explained in the Assembly to-day the conditions of (he Agreement and the extent 
of the obligations it entailed. The decision to participate in the Agreement, he 
made it clear, rest^ entirely with the l^<ritilative bodies of the difiennt countries. 
If the ABsembl 3 [ did not approve bia m<'.:on, India would withdraw from the 
organisation. Sir Azizul Hugue referred lo the recommendation of the U S. Con- 
gresB to reviae the terma of its Agreement to bring the diHiress in India within tlio 
scope of relief by the U.N.R.R.A. This recommendation would now go to the 
n.N.R.R.A. for final decision. 

Mr. T, r. Kriahnamachari, moving his amendment, said the House had been 
placed in a dilemma by being asked to consider a decision which had already been 
made. He asked the Commerce Member what would nhimatcly be the appropriate 
authority to vote funds on behalf of India. He a^^ked for an assiiiance tliat in the 
matter of representation and further commitments, (fovernment would cor /nit the 
legislature in the only manner in which it could be ascertained. India V hiatus in 
these international bodiea was unreal ; but he did not wish to say that India should 
be unsympathetic to the sufiVTings of people oniside her own borders. 

bir Frederick James supfiorted the resolution (lecaiise he believed it was good 
business, good international policy and, partieulsrly in the Far Fast, a token of 
India's desire to be good neiglibour to those countries with which she had had. and 
would continne to have, intimate relations. He reminded the House that India 
had a special interest in liberating Far Eastern count ties, not only because o' 
humanitarian considerations, but because there were large numbers of Jndiar 
settlers there. 

Mr. Neogy expressed the hope thst the scope of the U.N.R.H.A. In regard * 
its working would not be so extruded as to afiect our future international relation 
ships with other parts of the world in regard to commerce 

Dr. 8ir Zia ud-Din Ahmed said Government should not enter into any com 
mitments, financial or otherwise, on behalf of India without the vole of th 
House. 

Mr. Azhar AH did not want that the country snoiild enter iitio an agreemc 
today, only to find she was unable to meet her commitments later on. 

Mr. V. V, Deshmukh thought that India would he well advised to participat 
in this laudable plan. 'Ihe sacrifices which India was making at present would not 
go in vain and he hoped she would be able to advocate lier cause^-evun as China 
had done in the political sphere. 

6th. APRIL The Assembly concluded diicussion to-day and passed the follow- 
ing motion 

“This Assembly approves of the U.N.R.R.A. Agreement signed at Washington 
on November 9, 1943. In expressing its approvsl, this Assembly rf^^ommetids that 
any area important to military operations ox the United Nations which is stricken 
bv famine or disease should be included in benefits to be made available by United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration." 

In the course of his reply to the debate on the motion, the Commerce Member 
gave his own personal guess of India’s contribution to the U.N.R.R.A. ss about 8 
or 10 erbrea ox rupees but added that it was for the legislature to fix it. 

Prof. Banerjee, leader of the Nationalist Party, welcomed India’s participaiton 
in the UN.R.B.A. but regretted that the Government of India bad not consultsd 
^ legislature on this Important question before signing the Agreement. Me urged 
Government to accept Mr. Krishnamaebari'a amendment He suggested that India 
ahonid be represents not merely in the Council of the U.N.R.K.A. but on all 
oommitteea with which ahe was directly or indirectly concerned. Her coiitributlofi 
must be fixed, he suggested, on the basis of one per cent of the ^ Central Govern- 
mant’s net revenue in the pre-war normal years. On the question of supplying 
materials he thought no foodgrains ahonid be exported in view of the sfaxUge in 
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the ooaatry. Mr. Benerjee urged thet eppropriete errengemente ehould be niede for 
rdlef end rehebilitetion of the people in Beogel. 

Nawakzada Liaqat AH Khan^ Deputy Leader of the Muslim League Party, 
stated l^at Bengal had suffered much more than any country under enemy occupation. 
He did not see any reason why such areas should be deprived of relief which was 
to be given in the name of humanity. Aa regards India’s contribution, he was 
glad to know that the Government of India had not accepted the principle of one 
per cent of the national : income. He urged the Commerce Member to give an 
assurance that no money would be provided from Indian revenues without the 
Assembly’s sanction. 

Winding up the debate, the Commerce Member, Sir Azizul Haque answered 
the criticism that Government had not taken die House into confidence before 
signing the agreement. He pointed out that there was no time to do this after the 
revised draft was received by Government, but he empliasised that the signing of 
the agreement was subject to ratification by the legislature. Had India not signed 
the agreement, ha stated, she would have been singled out from among the 44 
nations and it would be said that she had not accepted the principle of international 
relief. On the question of contribution, the Commerce Member eaid India had from 
the very beginning taken up the attitude that her contribution must be on the basis 
of her capacity to pay, having regard to the economic distreas prevailing in many 
parts of the country, it was mainly with reference to India, he pointed out, that 
the criterion of one per cent of a country’s national income bad been amended. The 
Commerce Member giving his own personal guess said he estimated India’s contribu- 
tion on the basis of her capacity at Us. 8 to Bs. lOcrorea. It was, however, 
purely his own personal estimate and the House would have the fullest opportunity 
to decide as to what should be India’s contribution. As to whether she should pay 
in foreign credits or supplies, he would consult the trade and commercial interest 
on the subject. Government had, he added, taken up the question of the interests 
of Indians in occupied territories and were collecting data which would be necessary 
lor purposes of relief. The Commerce Member regretted he could not accept Mr. 
Krishnamaobari’s amendment as it was impracticable but be would be prepared to 
consider the suggestion that India should have a non-ofiicial representative when 
lestious of high policy were discussed. Mr. Nairang’s amendment was in the 
ature of a recommendation to the U. N. E. B. A. and if the House decided to 
jte for it, he would not object. 

T. The House rejected Mr. Krishnamachari's amendment and passed Mr. Ghulam 

Nairaiig's amendment, 'ihe resolution as amended was then passed. 

Codification of Hindu Law of Marriage 

J Earlier, the House elected the following members to serve on the Joint 
^mmittee to consider and report on the Bill to codify the Hindu Law relating 
^^arriage ; — «• 

■^' Messrs. Lalcband Navalrai. Govind Deshmukh. Baijnath Bajoria, Lakshmikanta 
%tra, Nilkanta Dus, Anangamohau Dam, Ghulam Bhik ^iairaiig, Mis. Benuka 
Jay and Bir Ashok Boy, Law Member. 

After passing the motion on U. N. B. R. A., the Assembly adjourned for lunch 
and met again at 4 p.m. when the President announced tliat the Governor-General 
had disallowed Mr. Naumao’s adjournment motion regarding alh ged misbehaviour of 
troops hear Jamshedpur on the ground that it could not be discusstd without 
detriment to public interest, (cries of shame.) 

The motion had been permitted to stand over till to-day and the Chair had 
fixed 4 p.m. for debate on it. The Assembly at this stage adjourned *8ine die.* 
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• MnnsTBT’B Food Policy 

A feeling reference to the desih of Sir John Herbert, lately Governor of 
Bengal whs made by the Speaker. Mr. Syed Nausher Alt, when the Bengal 
Legiilative Assembly met for its budget session in Calcutta on the 1st. Febroary 
1944 . fie eaid that Sir John Herbert's death in India under very exceptional 
circumstances would be a memorable event. 

Dr. Nalinakaha Sanyal, Chief Whip of the Official Congress Party, moved an 
adiournment motion to discuss ’'the distress and panic prevailing in many parta of 
Bengal due to continued rise in prices of rice and paddy from the beginning of 
December last following the announcement of the Bengui (lovcrnnient's *anian' pur* 
cbaae scheme based upon the appo!nu,}?nt of a limited number of big 
('nlcutta merchaiits ns their chief agents ft * procuration.” 01)j(C(ing to the motion 
Mr. H. S, Suhrawnrdy, Minister for Civil Supplies, said that the whole basis of 
the motion was wroug as there was neither any panic nor any rise in the prices 
throughout Bengal. *'Ab a matter of fact ” he continued, **any body who is in 
touch with the market will know that there is a fall in the price in many parts of 
Bengal ( ’Question, question” from the Opposition hencjics). 'J'liere is slao no 
question of any panic except, that attempts are being made by certain persons to 
ugineer such panic. There is, however, a large section of people who cannot adbrd 
0 buy at these prices, but that is entirely a different matter.” 

Half a dozen speakers from the Opposition beneheH and only one from Govern* 
lent side, spoke on the motion. The Opposition speakers maintained that prices 
f rice and paddy were low at the beginning of the season, but as soon as 
joveriiment*s 'aman* procurement scheme announced and Bub*ageiitf of 

|overnmeiit agents began to operate in the market, prices began suddenly to rise, 
r. S* P, Mookerjee said that it was a matter of dce{> regret and anxiety that in spite 
the assistance which had been offered by the Government of India and the bum* * 
r winter crop with which nature had blessed this province, there were no clear 
dicstions that the province had really turned the corner. One of the factors for 
B rise in prices of foodgrains, he remarked, was ‘ bankruptcy of Government 
icy and inefficiency of its administration.” Replying to the debate, Mr. H, 8» 
hrawardy said that the situation was indeed very difficult and n quirt d the co* 
iration of all parties and of all persons of good-will. In stead, he found that a 
berate attempt was being made by certain persons and parties to create panic in 
minds of the people, lie declared that in many plat es the prices of nee and 
ly bad fallen and in many other places these were falling, due to Government 
Bures. He was prepared to adroit that there were places in which prices had 
risen and were rising. He explained that until there were arrangements for better 
distribution and more transport facilities were available to them, it was quite clear 
that it would take some time before food-graina could be moved frnm the surplus 
10 the deficit areas. Mr. t^iihrawardy defended the appointment of Government 
agents instead of utilising the sei vices of local traders. He hoped that if Govern* 
ment was allowed to go on with its policy without any interference from any 
political party, the prices must fall. He did not wish to see them fall to an un- 
seemly level. They had to see that the prices fell to a level which was not unfair 
to the producer or the consumer. 

The adjournment motion was talked out and the House adjourned. 

Bales Tax Amehd. Bill 

2nd. FEBRUARY : — Doubling of the present rate of sales tax of 3 pies in the 
rupee and exemption of 'poor men’s cloth,* such as dboties, lungis and sarees, 
whether handloom woven or mill-made upto a certain price limit, to be fixed by 
the Provincial Government, were proposed in the Bengal Finance (Bales Tax) 
Amendment Bill introduced to-day. Moving consideration of the Bill. Mr. 7*. C. 
Ooswami, Finance Minister, recsileci that the current year's budget estimates 
showed a deficit of Rs. 7.37, (X), 000. The deficit, however, was likely to be consider* 
ably larger. Hence the need for raising sdditionsl revenue. The proposed increased 
taxation, he was satisfied, would not impose any hardship on the people. The 
Oppoeiiion tabled several motions urging circulation of the Bill for eliciting public 
opinion. Their pmnt of view was that the measnre was ’’ill-timed” and would prove 

* For list of Members See 1943 Vol. L 
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A ‘^crashing harden** on the people of the province in its present economic condition. 
The dtscnesions hsd not concluded when the House Adjourned till the next dev, ^e 
M. Febmary, when hy 90 to 6ii votes, sn Opposition motion, urging the circulAtioii 
of the Bill WAS lost, BpcAking on the motion, Vr. 8, P. Mookerjee referred to the 
CAtsstrophic fsmine condition ^through which the province had passed and said that 
Oovernment would he earning the curse of the people if they imposed any further 
harden on them at the present time. Be pleaded for approaching the Central 
Government for financial assistance. EepMng to the debate, the Finance Minister, 
Mr. T. C, GoBwami, said that the Bengal Government had already approached the 
Central Government for financial assistance. The whole matter was at present in 
a state of negotiation, and he was, therefore, not in a position to state what measure 
of assistance they were likely to receive from the Centre. He however assured the 
House that the Central Government were convinced upto a point of the justifiabi- 
lity of the Bengal Government’s claim for financial assistance. The Bill as brought 
forward was pasSbd by the Mouse on the 7th. Febrnary by 97 to 54 votes. 

Slaughter of Cattle for Army 

4lh. FEBRUARY The question of slaughter of cattle to meet the requirements 
of the army was raised in a non-ofiicial resolution to-day. After discussion, the 
following agreed resolution, as moved by a member of the Opposition and as 
amended by a member of the Government Party, was pasaed unanimously : 

^his Assembly is of the opinion that in view of the importance of cattle for 
all agricultural purposes and of milch cows for health, and in view of rapid 
decimation of cattle due to indiscriminate slaughter for abnormal food supply for 
military purposes, a representation be made by the Government of Bengal to the 
Government of India to stop the purchase of cattle in Bengal for the military.” 

Mr. /). N, Sen (Opposition), who moved the resolution, recalled that the 
Government of India had issued orders that no milch or pregnant cows and bul- 
locks under 10 years of age should be slaughtered and instructions had also been 
iaaued to pass no animal which came under the protected category when presented 
at the military slaughter house. But these checks, according to the speaker, were 
not auccesaful in their objects, and the situation had not improved. Mr. Ben sug- 
geited that to meet the rcquirfments of the defence services meat should be im- 
ported from other Allied countries and proper checks should be instituted to regu- 
late the slaughter of cattle. Mr. W, E. Skipwith (European Group) said that in 
case it was found that there was a shortage of supply, meat should be rationed 
and the Civil Supplies Minister must also examine the possibility of obtaining 
supplies of frozen meat from overseas. Intervening in the debate, the Chief Minis- 
ter, Sir Nazimuddin told the House that even before the Government received 
notice of this resolution they had taken up the question vith the local military 
authorities and he had received a letter from Major-General Stuart who had for- 
warded a brief note on the army system of obtaining local fresh supplies without 
euotoaching on civil supplies. In forwarding the note, Major-General Btuart aaid : 

are doing out very ulmoat to lake the minimum amount ol out ttquiiemeuia 
from wUhin the province. Vie appreciate, however, that one cannot he at war and 
have ao many troops in a province without affecting the normal every day iife of 
the civilians. 1 think the situation regarding meat, eggs and milk is a universal 
one all over India. But you can see from the note that we are endeavouring to 
be self-contained and dependent on our own reaources to the greatest possible 
extent.** The Asaembly at this stage adjourned. 

Agricultural Income-Tax Bill 

lOlh. FEBRUARY The Bengal Agricultnral Income Tax Bill, reported by> the 
aeleot committee, was placed lor consideration to-day by Mr. T, C, Goswami, 
Financy Miaister. For the first time agricultural income was sought to be taxed 
in Bengal by sihia measure, the taxable minimum being an annual income of 
Bs. B,500. Mr. 8, N, Biawas (Bose Group in opposition) moved an amendment 
urging the recommittal of the Bill to the Select Committee with the direction that 
the proceeds of this taxation should be ear-marked for the benefit of the agricnltur- 
iats and that the measure should be a temporary one. The discuBsioD was adjourned 
till the 14th. February when by 92 to 54 votes, the Assembly rejected an 
amendment moved on behalf of the Bose Party in oppoaition urging lor the 
recommittal of the Bill to (he same Select Committee. The Govern men t'e motion 
for taking the Bill into oonsideration clause by clanae wae then pasaed without a 
diviaion'. paring the disouBBion on the Bill clause by clause, the Finance Ministtf, 
Mr, T. a\ GoBwami, •indioated that the Oovemment'e intention wm to bring the 
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protWont of the Bill into operttion from the beginning of the next finanoUl year. 
On tiie next dey, the 15th. Febnuury. daring the second reading of the Bill the 
Ettfopeen Group roted with the Opposition on an amendment moved by the latter. 
The amendment, which was lost by 74 to 68 votes, sought to bring the Bill into 
line with the Indian Income-Tax Act by excluding agricultural income of a casual 
and non-recurring nature from the scope of the Bill. In another division on an 
Opposition amendment to the Bill, when the European group remained neutral, the 
Government won by a majority of 13 votes while in two other divisions. Govern- 
ment majority was 50, European group voting with them. 

Food Prices in Bengal 

llth. FEBRUARY The fixation of minimum prices of rice, paddy and jute 
in parity with the prices of other commodities was urged in a non-official resolution 
moved by a member of the Barat Bose group. The resolution, which was lost with- 
out a division, demanded that immediate Steps should be taken by the Bengal 
Government in this respect and the CeSiral Government should be moved in the 
metier if necessary. Replying to the debate, Mr. S, Suhratvardy, Minister for 
Civil Bupplies, said that prices had fallen and were falling in certain areas. The 
position of Government was that they would keep a sharp look-out regarding prices. 
Government considered that prices at the present moment in Bengal as a whole, 
were above the level at which the Minister would like to see it fnll. He hoped that 
^ their procurement policy they would be able to lower prices still further. After 
Government had been able to move foodstuffs from the surplus to the deficit areas, 
they would consider the question of starting cheap grain shops where a large 
number of people were unable to buy even at a reduced rate. He stated that 
Government were still pursuing their relief measures and had kept gruel kitchens 
open in certain areas. He appealed to the members of the House to use their 
influence to induce the people to take bsjra. Bo far as the question of fixation of 
minimum prices of rice and paddy was concerned, he said that the Bengsl Govern- 
ment would have to take the consent of the Government of India before taking 
any such step. The Minister accepted the principle of the resolution, but he thought 
it was not a practical prouosition now having regard to the present condition. The 
resolution was put to vote and was lost without a division. 

Kationing in Oalcdtta 

lith. FEBRUARY :~The Speaker ruled out an adjournment motion tabled by 
Dr. 8. P, Mookerjee to-day to discuss **tne situation arising out of the defects in the 
working of the rationing scheme for Calcutta which has become manifest after its 
operation for a fortnight, whi(;h, if not forthwith removed, will seriously endanger 
the health of the people.” Stressing that the matter w/as of great importance, l)r, 
Mookerjee pointed out that the manner in which the scheme had been sought to be 
worked out had created a situation which threatdied the life and health of the 
people of the city. He remarked that in view of the nature of the ollegations which 
had been made in the statement appended to the motion and tbe phyMicat idemoas- 
xiaWow ot wh\c\\ he vTOposed to place before the House, he hoped that the motion 
wou\A be aWowed. YiesewVxuv; bclote Ibe House some vacksges of foodstuffs, Dr, 
>\oobei\ee remsibed •. ‘"Vbeie axe lota of luseeVa \u ibero.” t>\>iecl\nv; to leave being 
granted for the motion, Mr. Fazlur Pahman, Cble! 'Whip of the Government Party, 
said that the matter was neither urgent nor of recent occurrence. He maintained 
that the nature of defects as allegrd by Dr. Mookerjt e »»sd not bien irulicaied, nor 
had it been shown how it affected the life and health of the people, it wsa baaed 
only on a presumption. . , ... . . 

Ihe Chair then ruled the motion out of order without assigning any reason. 

Govt. Cauxidsness to Btoem Victims 

An Opposition motion, which sought to diHcuss the •‘callousness and indifference 
shown by the authorities in not aiteuding to the victims of a storm, which was the 
cause of sinking of the steamahip ‘Budra’ operating on the Hulaphat-Bagerhat line 
and many country boats in the river Kacha in the district of Harisal.ln suppressing 
the news for 11 days so that relatives and the sympathetic public could not do 
their little bit in this matter, and in ordering tbe holding of only an rfficisl eiiquify 
at a place far removed from the place of occurrence*’ was also ruled out of order. 

Mb. Barat Bose's Bei^easb 

Ifith. FEBRUARY :—The Government of Bengal had offic ially no locus standi 
in the matter of release, or transfer to Bengal, of Mr. Sarat Chandra Boms, said 
the Chief Mluister, Sir Nasimuddin, replying to a question in the Assembly to-day. 
Aaked if tbe Chief Minleter wee aware thet the ellowence given to Mr. Boee’e 
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family wm iDadeauate and that It did not cover even his iDaurance premiuin, Sir 
Naaimnddin said : 1 have got some ofScial knowledge on the subject. But tlu^ 

matter is now under correspondence with the Government of India and 1 am not 
pi^red to disclose that." 

Asked whether the Government of Bengal or the Ministers Lad approachrd 
the Government of. India for Mr. BoseV release, the Chief Minister said that officially 
. the Government of Bengal had got no locus standi nor the Ministers as such. Bui 
in their individual capacity, they might have taken certain stepa regarding the 
matter. Sir Nazimuddin denied knowledged of the materials on which the Govern- 
ment of India bad taken action in the case of Mr..tBose. 

After question-time, when the Agricultural Income tax Bill came up for 
conaideratiOD, the Minister-in-charge of the Bill, Mr. T. C, Goswami, sought post- 
ponement of consideration of the Bill on the next day, as Government wanted 
time to apply their^mind to the large number of amendments, which had been tabled 
by memhera in connection with the Bill. The House then adjourned. 

Burning of Houses at Midnapub 

IStta. FEBRUARY One hundred and ninety-five Congess camps and bouses 
and 81 houses, etc., belonging to Government, public bodies and private individuals 
were burnt by Government forces and Congress rrapectively during the last five 
months of 1942, in the Bub-divisions of Tamluk and Gontai (Midnapore district), 
according to a statement made by the Chief Minister, Sir Nazimuddin during 
question-lime in the Assembly to-day. 

Of these cases of incendiarism, all but 29 oc<^urred, be stated, before the 
Cyclone which passed over the district about the end of 1942. 

The Chief Minister added that, in addition to these, villagers burnt three 
Congress camps and houses in the district. 

Asked what was the authority of the Chief Miiiiater for saying that houses 
were burnt by the Congress, Sir Nazimuddin said that it was the report of the 
local officers. 

Beplying to a supplementary question, whether *'in view of the widespread 
incendiarism committed by Governments forces, Government was prepared to 
enquire into the matter," the Chief Minister said that he felt that it was the duty 
of the Government then in power to have dealt with ibis question. A Government 
that came into office after an interval of 18 months could not go and look into this 
question. 

Asked what were the objects in burning houses of Congressmen and Congress 
offices by Government forces, the Chief Minister said that, as far as he could find 
out, it appeared that action in each case was taken in restoring law and order. 

Asked whether the ’repression scheme’ was still continuing in Midnapore dis- 
trict, Sir Nazimuddin said that his report from Tamluk area was rather bad, There 
had been cases of kidnapping and realisation of "fineB’’ from those supporting 
Government forces. Kecently in a case, a "fine" of Bs. 500 was realised from one 
person by some unknown persons. 

The Chief Minister added that he had also received a representation that cer- 
tain oppressions were committed by The police. Hn had called for report, and 
proposea to take action if it was found that there was any truth in it. *‘Od the 
other hand, I would like to take this opportunily to bring, to the notice of mem- 
bers of the House, that parts of Tamluk area are still very bad and there is every 
reason to believe that persons who are being kidnapped and murdered there, belong 
both to the Hindu and Muslim coromunitiea, and are those who have supported 
the forces of Government," he aaid. 

Answering the question whether the present Government were considering the 
desirability of rehabilitating the destitute persons who had been thrown out of their 
homes and belongkaga as a result of incendiarism and arson committed by Govern- 
ment forces. Sir Nazimuddin said that they had got no other policy of rehabilita- 
tion apart from the policy adopted by the Bevenue Department as relief measures. 
Financial Statement for 1944-45 

The Bengal Budget estimates for 1944-45, introduced next, showed a defecit , 
of Bs. 846 lakha. The revenue is estimated at Rs. 2,197 lakhs and the expenditure 
at Bs, 8,04.H lakhs. The corresponding figures for 1943-44 are revenue Ba. 2,134 
lakha, expenditure Ba. 3,254 lakha aud deficit Bs. l,120TakhB, 

The year 1944-45 will close with a negative balance of Bs. 1,065 lakhs. Ex- 

S laining why the cloalng balance was shown "unashamedly as a minus one" and 

e had adopM the unprecedented course of presenting a budget in which no steps 
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]iid been Uikeo to make good the expected depletion of their balance, the Finance 
Bfinlitar, Mr. T. C. Goawami, gaid that in November laat the Qovernment of 
Bengal addressed the Government of India and asked for a anbvention. So far 
DO repl:ir bad been received from the Government of India, but he was hopeful 
that * assistance would be forthcoming. **In seeking financial assistance from the 
Centre in our present difficulties. 1 do not consider it is charity for which we are 
asking'* said the Finance Minister. **Ths financial settlement that governs the 
allocation of revenue between the Centre and the Provinces was designed for 
normal times and in the circumstances of to-day it would be as inequitable as 
it would be impracticable to suggest that Bengal must work out its own salyation 
within the limits of the Niemeyer Award. 

The Finance Minister added that he had come to believe in the motto 'Heaven 
helps those who help themselves’ and in the two years 1948-44 end 1944-45 he 
iioi^d to raise ten crores more revenue than was raised in the two preceding 
years, apart altogether from larger receipts under income-tax. He bop^ therefore, 
that it would be agreed that **we have bestirred ourselves to good purt>OHe.” At the 
same time he did not wish to convey the impression that **we have exhausted our 
own resources or that I shall not be called upon to make futher demands on the 
taxpayer before the end of the year.** 

Coar Of Famine Relief Operations 

No event in recent years had so stirred the public conscience as the Bengal 
famine, and it was no hyperbole to say that the history of the province durmg 
the two years 1943-44 and 1944-45 was the tale of that famine and the measures 
taken tp combat it, to deal with its aftermath and to prevent a recurrence. The 
revised estimate of the cost of famine relief operations in the current financial 
year was Be. 565 lakhs. The Finance Minister said that the people would ever 
remember the deep sympathy and understanding that prompted the Viceroy, 
Lord Wavell’s visit. His decision to put the Army on the job was an outstanding 
decision, realistic and statesmanlike. The assistance given by the Army brought 
about an immediate improvement in the famine situation and when epidemics, the 
inevitable aftermath of famine, made their appearance, the Army again came to 
the rescue. 

Famine relief expenditure in 1944-45 was estimated at Rs. 261 lakhs. **We 
are hoping that with sustained improvement in the economic situation it will be 
possible to effect considerable reduction in expenditure on test works and gratuitous 
relief’, said the Finance Minister. '‘The budget accordingly provides for half a 
crore under test works and a crore under gratuitous relief. Special medical ope- 
rations will however have to be continued for a good part of the coming year, and 
the estimate on this account has been put at Ks. 62 lakhs.** 

The cost of the Civil Supplies Department was one crore of rupees in 1943-44 
and Rs. 148 lakhs in 1944-45. These figures did not include the loss on the De- 
partment’s trading which had been placed at Rs. 3) crores and Rs. 5 crores 
respectively. 

No separate provision had been included in the estimate for rehabilitation of 
the people ruined as a result of the famine but it was certain that large sums 
would be required for the pur|)Ose. This was iho great problem before them, the 
after-famine problem, said the Finance Minister. Short-term schemes had actively 
been taken in hand and would be dovetailed into long-term projects, involving 
legislation and large financial outlays which aimed at the permanent amelioration 
of the condition of the people. 

The Finance Minister said that the total capital outlay involved in the current 
year in the large-scale trading transactions by the Government to promote hMl- 
thier marketing conditions in respect of certain commodities, principally foodgrains. 
was Rs. 76 crores. of which Re. 41 crores was derived from the sale proceeds and 
represented turnover of stocks. The loss involved in these transactions had been 
placed at Be. 34 crores. For 1944-45 a total outlay of Rs. 81 crores and a loss of 
Ks. 5 crores were estimated. 

Arrangements to Raise Funds 

Indicating the means by which the funds for outgoings so greatly in excess 
of revenue receipts had been obtained, the Finance Minister said that in the early 
months of the current year they relied mainly on the Central Government for 
the necessary accommoaation and between June and October last they received loan e 
aud advances totalling Rs. 12 crores. Later, the Government of India indicated 
that they Weired Uie Provincial Government to make their own arrangements to 
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niie funds In the open market or through nonnal trade duoinda. Amngementa 
were, therefore, made with the Imperial Bank of India for the opening of cash 
<^it aooounta for the finaneiDg of Tarioua trading operations. For the cash 
proenrement scheme, a cash credit account with a limit of Bs. 8 crores repayable 
not later than December Bl, 1943, was arranged. The total amount drawn against 
this account was Bs. 221 lakhs and the account was repaid in full on December 81, 
19^. For the **aman” procurement scheme and other cognate schemes they had 
arranged a cash credit account with a limit of Bs. 25 crores, repayable not later than 
December 31, 19^. 

A special provision of Bs. 50 lakhs had been made for the Grow More Food 
oampaign in 1944-45, said the Finance Minister. The provision in the current year 
was Bs. 135 lakhs. The reason why the allotment in the coming year was so much 
smaller was that the sinews for several of next year’s schemes would be purchased 
during the current year. 

The revised estimate for the current year under ‘^Public Health*’ was placed 
at Bs. 82 lakhs against Bs. B6 lakhs in 1942-43. The ’’Equipments” for the next 
year were placed at Bs. 61 lakhs. In the two years the increase in public health 
expenditure over the normal of Bs. 36 lakhs amounted to Bs. 75 lakhs. 

Nearly eleven crores of rupees have been spent in one form or other by the 
Bengal Government on the relief of distress connected with the famine in Bengal. 
This includes Bs. 350 lakhs on gratuitous relief. Bs. 125 lakhs on test relief. 
Bs. 53 lakhs on emergency medical relief, Bs. 46 lakhs being excess expenditure under 
Public Health, Bs. 350 lakhs being loss sustained due to sale of foodstuffs to the 
public below cost, or the deliberate depreciation of the vah:e of Government stocks, 
Bs. 54.8 lakhs on larger expenditure for the Grow More Food schemes ; and Bs. 
82.81 lakhs on dearness allowance to low-paid employees. 

Bengal’s Shabb Of Income-Tax. 

Mr. T. 0. Goswami, Finance Minister, in presenting the budget estimates, 
added the fcnlowing to his printed budget statement : 

*’Bince this statement was according to custom sent to the Press, I have rece- 
ived intimation from the Government of India that our share of the income-tax 
pool, both this year and next year, is likely to be a crore and ten lakhs more than 
was expected when the budget was framed. This extra recipt will reduce our 
revenue dedcit to 10 crores, 18 lakhs this year and 7 crores, 36 lakhs in 1944-45”. 
The Assembly at this stage adjourned. 

Death of Mrs. Gandhi Condoled 

24th. FEBRUARY ’*Hhe represented the best and noblest in Indian woman- 
hood— quiet and unassuming and yet resolute and devoted to her duty”, observed 
the Deputy Speaker, Mr., Syed Jalaluddin Bashemy, making a reference 
to the death of Mrs. Gandhi in the House this afternoon. Mr. Hashemy 
who presided in the absence of the Speaker, added : ’’She avoided the limelight, 
but never shirked responsibility and devoted her life whole-heartedly to the service 
of her country. In spite of many-sided activities, she was a good house- wife. Many 
feel that due to her personal attention, her illustrious husband was able to achieve 
success in his fields of activity. By her death, India has sustained an irreparable 
loss.” The Assembly decided to send a message of condolence to Mahatma 
Gandhi, and adjourned for half an hour as a mark of respect to the memory of 
the deceased. 

General Discussion of Budget 

35th. to 88th. FEBRUARY The need for the formation of an all-parties 
Government in Bengal was stressed by some speakers during the general discussion 
of the Budget on the 28th. evening. Mr. Qiaauddin Ahmed (Krishak Proja) expressed the 
view that only an. all parties’ Government could hope to solve, to a certain extent, 
the problems with which Bengal was faced to-day. The present Governor had 
started discussion with the opposition party leaders. His past records showed that 
Mr. Oasey was a realist and perhaps he had realised, the spealmr added, that the 
problems with which the province was faced to day could only be suooessfully 
tackled by the united efforts of all parties. Mr. (7. Griffiths (Anglo-Indian) urged 
the formation of an all parties Government with a non-communal leader at its 
head. His other suggestion was that Section 93 should be brought into operation 
and the Gkivernor should administer the affairs of the province with the help of an 
Advisory Board which should include representatives of all parties. The Houm 
adiourned till the next day, tiie 86th. Febmary, when Mr. Ahmad Alt Mirdhat 
(Ministerialist Party) said fha| was a cry for a National Government Ihei 
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did fdt belieya in the deseriere from the OongrenB or from the Mnelim Leigne v the 
oonnifj did not finnt them ; they were not e disciplined body« Let the omoial 
Oonmss come forwerd end let there be e settlement between Hindus end Muslims 
endH in their wisdom they Uiought that there should be a National Government, 
let there be such a Government. The present Governor of Bengal had already 
held discnssions with certain persons. Mr^ Ali would like to warn His Excellency 
that these people did not enjoy the confidence of the people of the province. The 
Assembly adjourned till Monday, the B8th. February, when the general discussion on 
the budget concluded. Leaders of different parties in the House participated in 
tody’s debate which continued for nearly six hours. 1'he proceedings were lively 
and full of incidents. Mr. A. K, Fatlul Huq, leader of the Opposition, rising to 
wind up the discussion on behalf of the Opposition, sought the permission of 
^e Ohair to allow one of the members of his party to read out his speech in view 
of the present state of his health. 

Pointing out that there was no precedfwt for allowing such a procedure, the 
Deputy Speaker, Mr. Bayed Jalaluddin Hdetiemy, who was in the chair, however, 
allowed Mr. Huq to read out his speech, without rising in his chair. After Mr. Huq 
bad read out a portion of his speech, one of the Opposition members stated that 
Mr. Huq’s strength was failing and some member should be allowed to read out 
his speech. From the Government side the Chief Whip, Mr. Fazlul Rahman took 
objection to such a procedure being adopted as he thought it would create a bad 
precedent. 

The Chair, after pointing out that the rules did not debar or allow such a 
procedure, in exercise of the prerogative vested in him allowed one of the Opposition 
members to read out Mr. Huq’s speech. 

Mr. Euq, however, said at this stage that although he was old and in week health, 
he did not ask for any privilege and he would himself read out his speech. After Mr. 
Huq had concluded his long speech and before the Finance Minister rose to wind 
up the discussion on behalf of the Government, Dr. Nnlinakshya Sanyal (Official Con- 
gress) said that he had been directed to say on behalf of the Opposition parties 
that in view of the discourtesy shown to the Leader of the Opposition they would 
take no further part in the day’s proceedings. 

As the Opposition parties were withdrawing from the Chamber, the Chair 
remarked that courtesy demanded that they remained In the House. The Oppo- 
sition parties then retired from the House and the Finance Minister in a snort 
speech wouud up the discussion on behalf of the Government before empty Opposition 
benches. 

In his speech, Mr. Huq said that the bankruptcy of tbe Bengal Government 
as disclosed in the present budget was appalling and staggering. Referring to the 

I iresent Ministry he said that here the Ministers were not responsible to the legis- 
ature at all, but were responsible to Mr. Jinnah as th/head of the Muslim League. 
In others words the Ministers were working the machine of provincial autonomy 
not in accordance with the wishes of the people of even the guidance of the Gover- 
nor, but according to the dictates of a dictator utterly ignorant of the real feelings 
of the people. The Muslim League Ministers had refused to eo-opcrate with the Mus- 
lims who were not in the League and hence the idea of a National Government 
could not be carried out. He thought that by their irresponsible policy and reck- 
less extravagance the Ministry had brought about one of the most devastating 
famines unknown in history. 

On ^half of the European group its leader, Mr. 2>. Hendry said that no 
Ministry in Bengal had to take office at a more critical time nor to face more 
difficult problems and heavier responsibilities than the present Ministry. He thought 
that the Ministers, individually and collectively, had not shirked their responsi- 
bilities. They had tacUed their very difficult problems with energy and deter- 
mination and had worked well together as a team, 'iheir actions hitherto entitled 
them, in their opinion, to full support in the House. 

Bah oh Statement on Food Situation 
Snd. MARCH The banning by the Government of Bengal of the publication 
of a joint statement, issued by the leaders of the parties in Opposition, was the sub- 
of an adjournment motion moved by Mr. AT. S» Roy, leader of the Bengal 
ingress (Official) Parliamentary Party in the Bengal Legislative Assembly, this 
Stoning. The motion was rejected by the House by 99 to votes, members of the 
»wopean group voting with the Government. The motion infer alia stated that 
w lisdm* statement "criticised the observations of the Food Secretary of the 
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GoTtramtnt of India on the food Bituetion in Bengal, as published recently in the 
looal newB^papers.” 

Asking for the leave of the Houhc, Mr. Roy^ in a short statement, said that 
it was reported in the newspapers in Calcutta on February 25 that tbe Food Secre* 
tary of the Government of India, Mr. B. H. Hutcbines, made certain observations 
on the 22nd February at new Delhi, on the food situation in Bengal in which 
among other things, he deprecated all attempts at ‘‘taking Bengal into a second 
famine” and condemned defeatism. The leadf^rs of the different parties in Opposi* 
tion in the Bengal Legislative Assembly there if issued a joint statement to the 
press in Calcutta criticising the approach made by Mr. Hutchings in dealing with 
the present food situation and warning the Government against complacency in 
high quarters and the expression of pious wishes wbi/h had been at the root of 
the deterioration in the food situation in this province last year. O i Friday, 
February 25, Mr. J. A. Burder, President of the Bengwl Chamber of Commerce, 
made certain observations in the course of his Presidential address at the annuai 
meeting of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce that among other things *Mnjnr1iciouB 
articles in the press” on the present food situation, amounted to '‘fifth column 
activity.” Shortly after this, it was learnt yesterday that tbe < Govern men t of Bengal 
had banned the publication of the joint statement issued by the party leaders and 
hence this adjournment motion.” 

The Chief Minister suggested that public galleries and the Press should be 
cleared during the discussion of the motion, as otherwise the object of banning the 
statement would be defeated. 

The Chair, however, did not agree with the suggestion. The Opposition speakers 
characterised Mr. Hutchins* statement as "being incorrect and irresi onsible.” 
They also characterised Government action in banning the publication of the 
statement as "smacking of the Nazi method.” 

Moving the motion, Mr. K* 8, Roy said that the issue raised by this motion 
was whether one had the right to differ from this Ministry and whether one had 
the right to give expression to that view. Dr. S. P. Mookerjee, describing the action 
taken by the Government as a "gangster method,” said that what the leaders had 
stated in their statement was, firstly, that Mr. Hutchings bad come and given his 
opinion without getting into touch with non-official public opinion ; secondly, there 
was a definite indication of a rise in prices of rice in different parts of the province, 
and thirdly, that a Ministry which was actuated by party considerations could not 
be expected to restore public confidence. 

Ueplying to the debate, Sir Naeimnddin made it clear that the Government bad 
passed no order but at the press conference some time ago Government gave an 
indication of their policy to the press and gave the general advice that nothing 
should be published regarding the food situation which was likely to undermine 
public confidence at the present time. As far as this particular matter was con- 
cerned the press asked for their advice and Government gave them the advice. 
No definite order was issued by the Government in this matter. “We have made 
it clear to the Press,'' the Premier observed, "that they have full liberty to criticise 
the Ministry as such and they have got full liberty to say what they like about the 
Miuistry. The only condition made is with regard to the food policy of the 
Government. The whole field of administration is open to their criiicism and 
attack and the press had attacked us very mercilessly and we have never taken 
action against it. But as regards the food question, it is absolutely on a different 
footing. Here, it is not the Ministry which is going to be injured by such an 
attack but it is the teeming millions of Bengal who would suffer from those attacks. 
It is a matter of surprise ihnt of all persons, Dr. B. P. Mookerjee should be tbe 
one man to accuse us of gangster method. He forgets that my policy has always 
been to give him the widest latitude in attacking this Government throughout 
Bengal and outolde. In spite of the advice that I should take action, 1 have 
always refrained from using the Defence of India Act towards a political opponent 
who is trying to attack me so far as my position hs a Minister is concerned and 
have always endeavoured that this Ministry shall not abuse the Defence of India 
Buies as was done by the last Ministry.” Sir Nazimuddin asked the members of 
the House to realise the effect wnioh the statement issued by the leaders from 
time to time regarding tbe food situation had on tbe cultivators and agriculturists. 
In this connection, he referred to the message broadcast by the News Chronicle 
correspondent, which he said had a disastrous effect on agriculturists and cultiva- 
tors who felt encouraged not to bring their stocks to the market as a result of 
that statement The motion was rejected by 99 votes to 79. 
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Obpbanaoeb & Widow's Homes Bill 

Srd. MARCH The Aeeembly peeeed to-dey Begam Farhui Bano Khanam^M 
Btogsl (SuperTiiiion) of OrphsDages and Widows' Home Bill. The Bill aimed to 
ptOTide for controlling the working of Orphanages, Widows' Homes and similar 
other institutions in BengaK All auch inatitutions, the Bill laid down, would have 
to take licence from Government for functioning. Explaining the reason for bring- 
iiig forward this measure, the Begum Baheba said that there were a good number 
oi institutions which carried on clandestine traffic in Women and girls. They 
managed to evade detection as their nefarious activities were conducted under cover 
of institu lions so camouflaged as to ^ive an appearance of aocial or philanlhropic 
organisations. The need lor this legislation had become all the more neceaaary and 
urgent now in view of post-famine conditions prevailing in the province. For some 
time past, she went on to say, there bad been public agitation regarding traflSo in 
destitute women and girls as a result of famine. An expert survey which was 
conducted recently had disclosed that aarja result of distress and deatitutioii there 
h»d been more deaths among adult malim than adult females. This m<ant that a 
very large number of women had lost their husbands, parents and guardiana. It 
was therefore natural to apprehend that these women would fall easy prey to 
social vices and might therefore fall into the bauds of designing persons who might 
trade in these homeless women. The House then disposed of a large number of 
non-officials bills and adjourned. 

17th. MARCH Members came to blows in the Assembly to-night on the 
occasion of voting of the budget demand under 'General Administration'. The 
incident occurred before the Chair rose to put the cut motions to vot^ Certain 
Government party members objected to two Opposition members sitting b;y the 
side of another member in the Ministerialist Party hack benches. Thereupon the 
Chair requested the members to return to their respective blocs. In the meantime, 
three or four Government party members had rushed to that part of the House, 
where these two Opposition members were sitting and a melee ensued. Jostling, 
pushing and confusion prevailed in that part of the House for some time, in the 
midst of which the Chair suspended the business of the House for half-an-hour. 
Leaders of different parties intervened and separated the members involved. 

After the House bad re-assembled, Mr. /T. S» Roy^ Leader of the Official 
Congress Party, demanded on behalf of the Opposition an unqualified epology frou 
the Government party member who, he alleged, had struck a blow at an Opposition 
party member. The Government party member concerned, explainiof; the situation, 
said that after the Chair's ruling to the effect that the two Opposition members 
should go to their respective blocs, he went to help the Government party members 
in that part of the House. When be arrived there the Oppoeition member in 
questioo pushed him and raised his hand, whereupon he also pushed him and 
struck a blow at him. He apologised to the^Chair and to the House for the 
disturhanoe that had been created due to him. He was sure the Opposition member 
would also apologise. ' 

Mr. A. K, Fazlul Huq, ^ader of the Opposition, gave his version of the 
incident of the evening in the House. 

Giving his version of the incident, Mr. A. M, A, Zaman (the Opposition 
member concerned) said that after the Cbsir’s ruling he was trying to come out 
when be was obstructed by a Government party member Bitting by his side. Mr. 
Zaman added that he was telling an Opposition member who was sitting in that 
bench to come to their side 'when some Government party members rushed to that 
place and struck blows at' him. 

On an appeal from the Chair, the incident, however, ended happily, both Mr. 
K, Nooruddin (the Government party member concerned) and Mr. Zaman coming 
to the centre of the House and shaking hands with each other amidst loud 
applause from all sections of the House. This incident took over an hour's time 
of the House. 



Govemment of the Punjab 

Budget for 1944-45 

A realized Borpltiz of Be* 1,34 lakba instead of the estimated deficit of Bs* 10 
lakhs for 1942-43, a reyised surplus of Bs. 2,79 lakhs instead of the estimated 
aurpius of Bs. 50 lakhs for the current year and an estimated surplus of Bs. 3,86 
lakns to 1944-45^this is the happy position of the finances of the Punjab. Even this 
huge surplus, the Finance Minister, the Hon*ble Sir Manohar Lai statra, in introduc- 
ing the budget in the Punjab Legislative Assembly at Lahore on the 8rd. Mareh 1044, 
was to be realized after all the proposals for new expenditure on behalf of 
Administrative Departments had been accepted by the Government, for the first 
time in his experience, without the slightest alteration. 

The new expenditure provided in the budget is Bs* 169 lakhs of which Bs. 
54.62 lakhs go to the Beneficent Departments, the total budget provision for which 
stands at Bs. 464 lakhs. 

The Finance Minister announced amongst other things a grant to the Punjab 
University for establishing a Department of Geography, a building grant for the 
Kinnaird College for Women, grant for the establiBliment of a Government High 
School for Girls at Khanewal, an additional provision of Bs. 174 lakhs for Public 
Health, the Lahore Improvement Trust being one of the beneficiaries and an 
increased provision of Rs. 5 lakhs for Industries. 

Introducing the Budget Kstimates of the Punjab for the year 1944-45 in the 
Punjab Legislative Assembly, Sir Manohar Lai said 

I rise to-day in the consciousness of further strength to the markedly success- 
ful financial record of the Punjab under Provincial Autonomy. We have been able 
to withstand without any detriment to our programme of advance the pressure of 
severe famine ; and the exigencies of the war, always difficult to estimate, have 
been hitherto boldly laced and successfully met. The war, however, raises fresh 
problems— the ensuring of food supplies particularly in deficit areas in the country 
as a whole, and in our own province relieving against the distress caused by 
inordinate rise in the price of the necessaries of life. The Punjab has played a 
strikingly successful part in regard to these problems. In both these vital matters 
real prudence guided our steps, and we can to-day justly hold our heads high. 
War brings in its train many social and economic problems. Your Government is 
watching these with the utmost of vigilance, keeping before it the guiding prin- 
ciple of me welfare of the masses. During the past year methods to place the 
well-being of the masses on a firm foundation have l)eeD further studied, and it 
hoped that Government's vigorous policy in this regard will begin to bear tangible 
and substantial fruit at an earl^ date. The schemes of post-war reconstruction are 
as yet only at an initial stage and wholly uncertain in shape, but it is gratifying 
to feel that your finances to-day hold a fair promise to enable us to face them 
when they emerge in definite form from their present state of preliminary consi- 
deration. 

I propose here to invite attention only to the more salient facts of our provin- 
cial finance. For a detailed account set forth with elaborate care reference must 
be made to the very lucid explanatory Memorandum by the Finance Secretary. In 
the earlier paragrapns of bis Memorandum he has considered certain recent out- 
standing features of our economic life, such as the food situation, export of food 
grains nom the province, the *Grow More Food’ campaign and measures of control 
against profiteering and boarding. To these 1 have not been able to advert, as they 
lie largely beyond my strict purview. 1 must attempt a survey unencumbered by 
detail to help of three years during 1942-43, 1943-44 and 1944-45 would be about 
eight crores. 

The Finance Minister’s speech revealed that as against the budget estimates 
of the current year of Bs. 3,77 lakhs the budget for 1944-45 stood at Bs. 4.64 
lakhs and ^ere was an increase under nmirly every head but were specially under 
’’Education” (particularly women's education), ‘Medical, Public Health and Indus- 
tries.’ The Punjab University has been given a substantial grant for the establish- 
ment of a Department of Ge^aphy and the institution of classes in Pharmacy. 
Liberal grants have been made for vernacular education and expansion of compnl- 
aory primary edccatlon and provision had been made for the grant of deameas 
allowance to teachers in aohoola condooted by Local Bodies. Two large ootton tex- 
tile mills are lik^y to be establiahed soon. 



Govertiment of the N. W. Fr. Province 

Budget for 1944*45 

The budget eetimateB presented on the 17th. Mareh 1945 for the :yeAr 1944-45 
In the Frontier LegisUtive Aesembiv et Peshawar, by Sardar Addur Bab Khan, 
Finance Minister, disclosed a deficit of Rb« 2,65 lakhs. 

*Oar estimate of revenue receipts is Rs. 226.82 lakhs,*’ the Minister said, 
*agMnst which an expenditure of Re. 229.47 lakha is anticipated, resulting In a 
deficit of Rs. 2,65 lakhs, A part of this deficit will be covered by additional 
revenue from the doubling of the Entertainment lax, if the proposed measure in 
this respect, which will shortly be laid before the House, is adopted. 

The Government entered the curreiiVyear with a revenue balance of Es. 44. 
11 lakhs. The deficit on the current year% working is now forecast at Rs. 2.^ 
lakhs and the closing balance on the 31st of this month will, accordingly, be Rs. 
41,16 Ukh,. 

Important items of new expenditure are the remodelling of the Takkarwah 
distributory on the Paharpur Canal, construction of 8tage 1 of the Kabul river 
right bank lift irrigation scheme, conversion of the vernacular middle schools at 
Ztida and Sheikban into Anglo-tJrdu middle schools, revision of the pay of assis- 
tant surgeons, provision of two ambulances in the Lady Reading Hospital, Pesha- 
war, extension of the sugar research scheme and the Marketing Department under 
Agriculture and Provincialisation of Veterinary Hospital, Peshawar. 

Commenting generally on the financial position of the province, Bardar Abdur 
Bab Khan said : **The war has imposed on the provincial exchequer a heavy 
burden of temporary expenditure on account of additional police and other security 
measures, dearness allowance, rise in prices of stores and material, civil defence 
and expansion of the Becretariat, etc. It has been possible till now to meet this 
heavy expenditure from unexpected increases in revenue—principally from taxes 
on income under the Niemeyer Award and more intensive ex(iIoi(atioii of our 
forests. From the former source our estimated share is Rs. 19.50 lakhs in 1943 44 
and Rs. 26.69 lakhs in 1944-45. This, 1 may observe, is considerably more than 
the total sum which at the time of the Hiemeyer Award this province expected 
to receive at the end of the ten-yesr devolution period or than ever api^eorrd to be 
possible before the outbreak of the war. The present scale of our receipts under 
this head is abnormal and we cannot count this source of income to finance our 
growing recurring commitments, for it will shrink as i(du<‘tions in taxes on income 
and the excess profits tax are made by the Government of India. We cannot 
afford to continue the exi loitation of our forests at 4he rate we are doing. In fact, 
feelings have already gone too far. Bo far as revenue is concerned, lean years lie 
ahead of us. Our expenditure will continue at the present high rate for sometime 
after the war and may actually increase in volume when it is diverted into peace- 
ful natioD-buildiug channels. 1 have studied the possibilities of tapping fresh 
sources of revenue and of increasing revenue from existing sources, but must 
confess that I have found our scope to be disappointingly meagre. 

**1 am convinced that, placed as we are, our sheet-anchor in the future ia an 
increase in the amount of our subvention which is by far the largest single item 
in our revenue budget. The Subjects Committee of 1932 recommended a basic sub- 
vention of 117 Iskbs and also remarked that if the schemes of new expenditure 
then under consideration were taken into account, the subvention would amount 
to Rs. 146 lakhs rising each year by Rs. 4 lakhs to a maximum of Ks. 162 lakhs, 
Those recommendations were not accepted by the Government ot India because of the 
great financial stringency then prevalent. Ibe expenditure of the province has, as 
1 have already explained, increased considerably since then, but the Bubvention 
from the Centre has remained stationery, except for the indirect advantages derived 
by the province in common with the rest of India from the cancellation of the 
pre-autonomy debt and distributioo of income tax revenue.” 



The Government of Madras 

Budget for 1944-45 

A net surplus of Bs« 644 lakhs is expected in 1944-45, according to the budget 
estimate published ou the ^Otb. Mareh 1944 by the Madras Qoveruinent. Revenue 
is estimated at Be. 30,20.38 lakhs and expenditure at Bs. 23,75.97 lakhs. 

Out of the surplus provision has been made for a net expenditure of Bs. 
89.64 lakhs on new schemes, including additional comi ensation to local bodies for 
loss of revenue from tolls and profession tax. 

Among the new schemes for which provision is made in the budget are grants 
to the Madras University for new technological courses, opening of Honours 
courses in Islamic History and Cultuie and the Matural Science Group of the 
Intermediate course in the Government Muhammadan College, additional grants to 
aided elementary achoola and panchayats tor payment of increased dearness allow- 
ance ; extenaion of rice research stations ; a special provision of Bs. 2 lakhs for 
the extension to all Labour Department schools of free mid-day meals fur 
pupils. 

After providing for new schemes and transferring Bs. 554 lakhs to the Bevenue 
Beserve Fund for post-war reconstruction and development schemes a small surplus 
of Bs. 77 lakh is left 

The Government hint at the possibility of the Madras Tobacco Act being 
repealt'd in view of the levy of an excise duty on tobacco by the Central 
Government. 

Discouraging any hope that might be entertained of a possible reduction in 
taxation, the Government state that *‘it is essential to maintain substantially the 
existing level of taxation in Madras for the period of the war, so that this Province 
will have considerable funds in hand for undertaking large development schemes 
after the war.*’ 


The Government of Bombay 

Budget for 1944-45 

No fresh taxation, a small reduction in the Urban Immoveable Property Tax 
and a revenue surplus of Bs. 86 lakhs after providing Bs. 4,50.86,000 for post-war 
reconitructioD and Bs. 123 lakhs to the Special Development Fund while continu- 
ing the nation-building activities of the Province, were the features of the Bombay 
Budget proposals for the year 1944-45 as published by the Government of Bombay 
on the 20th, Mareh 1944. 

The Governor of Bombay at a Presa conference explained the proposals and 
said he had taken care to see that continuity was maintained in the policy gover- 
ning the proposals. 

Increase revenue was expected from the provincial share of the proceeds of 
income-tax reductions in expenditure of about Bs. 1 crore under famine relief and 
about Bs. 40 lakhs on account of curtailment of ABP measures made possible by 
favourable war develoi>mentB. The taxation measures introduced during the current 
year in reapect of betting and entertainment and stamps were expected to yield 
Bs. 130 lakhs. 


Government of the Central Provinces 

Budget for 1944-45 

The O.P. Budget for 1944-45 revealed a surplus of Bs. 1 crore. The current 
year also according to reviaed estimates showed a surplus of over Bs. 1 crore. 

Excise and forest revenuea are by far the highest and excise* alone will yield 
this year about Bs. 1 crore. The share of this Province in the income-tax will also 
be in the neighbourhood of Ba. 1 crore. 
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SSiere are no proposals for fresh taxation but the existing taxations includinx 
tliose imposed by the Congress Ministry for financing prohibition will beeontinu^ 
A snwarge on the present court and registration fees is expected. A proposal to 
Increase the entertainment tax is under consideration. 

The nucleus of the Post-war Reconstruction Fund is likely to be started with 
about Bs. 1 crone and will be doubled in 1944-45. 


The Government of Orissa 

Budget for 1944-45 

The fourth wartime budget for the province of Orissa as presented by Pandit 
Qodavaris Misra, Finance Minister, in the Orissa Assembly at Cuttack on the 
ift. Blareh 1944 revealed a deficit of Bs. lOJfi. lakhs in the budget estimates for the 
year 1944-45. With the '^unexpected and almost providential increase of Bs. 11,88 
lakhs*’ on account of share of income-tax the deficit is expected to be wiped out in 
full, leaving a small surplus. The budget estimates a total revenue of Bs. 
2,56,96,000, compared with the revised estimate of Rs. 2,48,69,000 for 1943-44, and 
expenditure charged to revenue Bs. 2,67,32,000 in 1944-45, compared with 
the revised estimate of Re. 2,65,21,000 for the previous year. The year which 
opens with a balance of Bs. 87,000 will close with a balance of Bs. 65,000. 

Prominent items of new expenditure, according to Pandit Godavaris Misra, 
would include schemes in the Education and Medical Departments with the usher- 
ing in of the Utkal University which has been functioning since November 27, 1943. 
and the proposed gradual conversion of the Orissa Medical School to a Medical 
College with effect from July next. 

The Finance Minister said that Sir T\illiam Stampe, Irrigation Adviser to 
the Government of India, had recently surveyed almost all the 51 projects which 
are likely to irrigate 186,000 acres, the additional production of foodgrains from 
which is expected to be 25 lakhs maunds of rice. 

Pandit Misra attributed the province’s present poverty to want of attention in 
the past to development and to unsatisfactory financial adjustments in recent 
years and stressed the need for industrial development, for which there was little 
scope during the war. Immediately after the war the industrial needs of the 
province would urgently require attention. 


The Government of Assam 

Budget for 1944-45 * 

A Revenue deficit of Bs. 10.40,000 was disclosed by the Finance Minister, Mr. 
Ahdul Matin Choudhury when he presented the budget for the year 194445 in the 
Assam Legislature at Shillong on the 2nd. March 1944. 

New schemes embodied in the Budget are more or less of a routine type and 
do not indicate any reorientation of policy or inauguration of new project. 

The Assam Revenue Budget shows a deficit of Rs. 10,40,000 in spite of 
revenue increase because although the revenue receipts for the budget year are 
estimated at Bs. 4,51,71,000— an increase of about a crore of rupees over the 
estimated sanctioned receipts for the current year — it is more than counter- 
balanced by the increase in expenditure which is estimated at Bs. 4,62,11,000 
during 194445. 

The revenue budget would have shown surplus of Bs. 15,40,000 but for Bs. 
25 lakhs being set apart from the Revenue to form the nucleus of the Post-War 
Reconstruction Fund and this is entirely responsible for the deficit of Bs. 10,40,000. 
teides, the Govt, of Assam’s share of the divisible pool of the Income-tax receipts 
is expected to be still further increased In the budget year by another 11 lakhs 
of rupees, according to the figures, very recently received from the Government of 
India so that on the whole were should be a small surplus of about half a lakh 
jyen taking consideration of 25 lakhs of rupees for the R®®oo®Jr®®tlon 

Fund, the most of which will be covered by the additional 22 lakhs of rupees 
expected to be recovered during this year and the next year from the income- 
tax pool. 

The current year will close, according to the revised estimates, with s revenue 
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tundnt of Bs. 7,53,000 agdnst on ettimited deficit of Be. 8,09,000 in the original 
bnaget. The olosing balance ia estimated at Be. 99,63,000 and is actually a deficit 
one If account is tdEen of Treasury Bills to the value of 2 crores which will be 
outstanding on the 31st March, 1944. The capital recdpts for 1944-45 are estimated 
at Bs. 25,^,48,000 and capital expen^ture at Bs. 25,58,00,000 thus leaving a 
closing surplus of Be. 74,11,000. 

1%e inereaae in revenue receipts as showed in the both, the revised for 

1943- 44 and the budget for 1944-45 is mainly responsible for the following among 
other things ; better odleetionB of land revenue due to improved financial position 
of ryots and expansion of settlement as a result of Grow More Food Campaign 
and in the colonization areas ; increased recdpt for forest produce to meet increased 
war demands ; increase in excise receipts due to larger consumption of hemp and 
other drugs ; increase in stamp recdptB due to larger number of transfers of 
property as a result of the improvement in the financial condition of the population 
in general ; refund which the Assam Government will get from the Centre on being 
relieved from the share of the coat of Assam Bines and to the recovery of the 
amount due from the Government of India for additional police employed on the 
protection of the railways, aerodromes, etc., anticipated receipts from the Cotton 
Cloth and Yam Control Order, increased receipts under the provincial tax for the 
consumption of petrol by the military within the province ; increased receipts under 
the Agricultural Income-tax due to large profits made by the Tea Industry 
and the increase in the Assam Government’s share of the Central Income-tax 
revenue. 

Among the schemes connected with tbe war involving capital outlay, the 
Grain Storage Scheme is being continued during the budget year estimating an 
expenditure of Be. 3,88,20,000 against which a sum of Be. 3,49,12,000 is expected 
to be recovered from sale proceeds during the year thus leaving a lag of Bb. 
1,71,43.000 at the end of 1944-45. Under standard Cloth there will be an expendi- 
ture 01 Be. 1.77,47,000 while recoveries will amount to Bs. 1,50,00,000 or a deficit 
of Be. 27,47,000. llie lag at the end of 1944-45 will be Bs. 74,17,000. Tbe Motor 
Transport Organization according to the estimates of the Controller, is anticipated 
to yield a recovery during the budget year of Bs. 88,00,000 against the estimated 
expenditure of Bs. 63,06,000— thus showing a net profit of Bs. 19,94,000 iu 

1944- 45. The Controller hopes that the entire capital outlay on the scheme will be 
recovered in a period of three years. 

The new schemes included in the budget involve a total expenditure of Be. 
4,57,719 in non-exoluded areas out of which the Department of Education has got 
the mmr slice. Bs. 1,42,891. The Industries Department has secured Bs. 83,513 ; 
Civil works— Bs. 68,186 ; Agriculture Be. 29,542 and Public Health Bs. 11,947. 


The Government of Sind 

Budget for 1944-45 

Sind’s present financial position was described by the Premier, Sir Ohulam 
Huaaain Hidayatulla, at Karachi on the 28rd. February 1945. as one of unparalled 
prosperity when he presented the budget estimate for 1944-45 in the Bind 
Legislative Assembly. 

The eetimatee gave ’’war time inflation" as the reason for the 75 per cent 
inerease tn the revised estimates for 1944-45 and stated that the estimates for 
1944-45 had been in the full realisation that such experience might not recur. 
Nevertheless, a surplus of Bs. 189 lakhs for 1944-45 was budgeted for, with receipts 
at Be. 797 lakhs and emuditure at Bs. 608 lakhs. This surplus— which was also 
aided by a windMI of Be. 24 croree from Bind’s trsding-in-graius policy which 
had now been ended— would be utilised for the creation of two new funds, namely, 
s land Bevenue Equalisation Fund and a Postwar Development Fund. 

Ab regards the firet fund, the budget memorandum pointed out that with the 
new eliding scales of assesement in operation, the revenue side of the budget wsb 
liable to the most violent fluctuations, varying by crores rather than by lakhs. 
Furthermore, in oomihg years the receipts from land sales are bound to fall very 
rmidly, even to the tune of a orore of rupees, and this would have a very serioufl 
eneot on the revenue eide. To expect permanency in the prosperity feature of the 
budget would therefore, be moet illusory, and the need for caution was reslisea 
to be very great. 
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Id the oreetion of the EqiieliBetion Food, the Mvenge lend leyenne receipt we e 
eetieieted et Be. 230 lekfae end the earn of Be. 139 lekhe treneleried to the i^ne- 
lieetfon Fand lepreeente thie yeer’e ezeeee over the everege. 

A enm of Be. 50 lekhe will likewiee be treneferred to the Foet-Wer Derelop- 
ment Fund which will be utilieed to finenoe e progremme of oepitel worke euch 
ee voede, buildinge end oenele **eB soon ee the wer ie over end cixenmetenoee ellow.” 

AeroNisBinG Inflation*' 

The budet speeke of the ''aetoniehing infletion" which wee noticed during pert 
of the period under review end. which expleine the greet verletione between the 
budgetra and the revised eetimatee for 1943-44. Thie period, eaye the memorandam, 
saw the lergeet expenditure on public worke ever known in one year in Bind^on 
strategic roade, on aerodromee and other military works on the Karachi water 
sopplies scheme; on civil defence; on irrigation and on bund worke. It saw a 
considerable expansion of the armed forces, eepecially in Karachi, of our highly 
paid Allies; it sew the abandonment in othit parts of India of limited attempts at 
price control and it saw, induced partly by tibie above factors; unbridled speculation 
affecting ell classes. 

Speaking of the Government’s plans for the industrial and economic develop- 
ment of Sina now and during the post-war period; the Premier said that eveirthing 
possible would be done to ensure cheap power; plentiful water; social security in 
the widest sense and harmonious relations between employer and employed. Two 
new barrages— one in Upper Sind and the other in Lower Bind— would be 
constructed. 

The Premier announced that the Government of India had accepted . the Bind 
Government’s proposal for the repayment of the Lloyd Barrage debt and the 
capitidisation of subvention in one transaction. The Government had accepted 
capitifliBation at the rate of 4} per cent which would mean a ‘present value’^ of 
the subvention on April 1; 1944; of approximately Bs 1,470 lakhs. The difference 
between this figure and the Lloyd Barrage debt which at present stands at Bs. 
2.040 lakhs; namely. Bs 570 lakhs is proposed to be repaid in one lump sum as 
soon as the approval of his Majesty’s Government is ootained. The Premier also 
stated that the free balance at the disposal of the Bind Government, namely Bs. 
7r)4 lakhs at the end of the current year; will be utilised to pay this sum of Bs. 
570 lakhs leaving approximately Bs. 184 lakhs in the hands of the Sind Government. 


The Government of Bihar 

Budget for 1944-45^ , 

An expected surplus of Re. 2,22 lakhs is shown in the budget estimates of 
the Government of Bihar for the year 1944-45. as issued from Patna on the 25tli. 
March 1946. The estimates show total revenue receipts at 938 lakhs in the revised 
eHtimates for the current year (1943-44) and 978 lakhs in the budget estimates for 
1944-45 and expenditure charged to revenue is estimated at 11,17 in the revised 
estimates and 7,56 lakhs in the Dudget estimates. 

The budget as a whole indicates a healthy financial position but this does not 
necessarily mean an indication of financial prosperity, state a memorandum on the 
budget. The large expansion in revenue which has been a moral 
feature of the budget during the war period has become more marked partly ^ due 
to expansion in the normal revenue and partly to the increased revenue arising 
on of Government’s anti-inflationary measures. Excise with the abolition of Prohibi- 
tion is the largest revenue head now with 197 lakhs in the revised estimates and 
213 lakhs in the budget estimates. .... 

A sparate fund for post-war reconstruction has been created to which has 
been credited a sum of Be. 317 lakhs out of the accumulated surplus revenues. 

The memorandum states that while restricting expenditure now, Government 
will ^ntinue to explore other sources of increasing the rovenue and thereby further 
swelling up the fund earmarked for post-war reconstruction. 



The All India Hindu Mahasabha 

WerUiig Committee— New Delhi— t2iid. A 28rd. Jamuury 1944 
Ambitbab Lathi Gbabgb Condemned 

The Working Oommittee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha oonoluded its 
two-day session at New Delhi after adopting a resolution recording its protest against 
the Haripur incident and urging the Government to take prompt action against 
those responsible for it and to institute an inquiry Into the conduct of the 
additional police sent to deal with the incident. The resolution also suggested 
that the proportion of Hindus and Sikhs in the provincial police should be raised 
to 50 per cent, and licences for arms should be granted liberally to the Hindu 
and Bikh residents of Haripur and other places in the province. 

The Working Oommittee also passed a resolution relating to the Bengal 
food-situation, deploring and condemning the mishandling of the food-problem and 
urging stronger action by the Government of India in dealing with the problem. 

The Oommittee decided to appoint five whole-time organisers for extensive 
organisation of the Hindu Mahasabha in five territorial cones and one organiser 
to be in charge of the volunteer organisations. 

A sub-committee was appointed to prepare a draft amendment to the 
constitution of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha and the President, Dr. 8. P. 
Mookerjee, was authorised to appoint a Vigilance Committee to safeguard the 
interests of the Hindus in the Punjab. 

The Oommittee also passed a condolence resolution on the death of Mr. B. B. 
Pandit 

Among those who attended the meeting, were Dr. S. P. Mookerjee, Sir Gokul Ghand 
Narang, Shri. B. G. Khaparde, 8hri, Ashutosh Lahiri, Capt. Keshav Chandra, 
8hri. Ohand Karan Sarda. Bhri. Karandikar, Shri. Satish Singh, Shre. V. G, 
Deshpande, Eai Bahadur Harish Chandra and Lala Narain Dutt. 

AmritMur Mahasabha Lathi Charge by Police 

Tekchand Committee's Report 

The Tekchand Committee appointed by, Dr. Sbyama Prasad Mookerjee to 
enquire into the Amritsar happenings of December 25. came to the conclusion 
that the terms of the licence for the procession bad not been contravened in any 
way, that there was no justification for its cancellation, that the cancellation order 
was not properly announced- to the processionists, nor was sufficient time given 
to them to disperse and tha^ the use of force was unnecessary and uncalled-for. 

The Committee’s report, which was presented to the Mahasabha Working 
Committee at its meeting at New Delhi gave a detailed account of the happenings. 
The Committee state : *'The supposea reason for the cancellation (of the 
licence) did not exist in fact and it seems that the order was passed upon wrong 
information conveyed to the District Magistrate and the Superintendent of Police 
presumably by some of their subordinates. The decision actually arrived at by the 
Beoeption Committee was in full compliance with the order of the District 
Magistrate. This was publicly announced on the micrcmhone in the pandal by the 
Chairman of the Beoeption Oommittee, Dr. S. Gokul Ohand Narang, and in pur- 
suance of this announcement Mahabir Dal Volunteers had retired, taken off the 
objected uniforms and none of them had actually accompanied the procession. Nor 
did any volunteer or other person in the procession carry arms or conduct himself 
in any objectionable manner. There does not, therefore, seem to have been any 
justification for the cancellation of the licence. 

When the City Magistrate, 6. Hardayal Singh, conveyed to the President-Elect 
of the Conference and the Chairman of the Reception Committee who were on the 
elephant in the midst of the procession, that the licence had been cancelled and 
after he was told the true facts aoout Mahabir Dal Volunteers not having joined 
the procession in protest, he left saying that he would inform the District Magistrate 
and the impression created by his conversation on both Dr. Mookerjee and Dr. 
Narang was that the order having been passed under a misconception would be 
withdrawn. 

This, however, was not done and a strong force of Police arrived and began to 
diiperse the processions. All the witnesses are unanimous in saying that in no part 
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of the proceision was the order to disperse announced nor any warning given before 
toe lathi charge began. The number of rorsons in the procession at this stage 
is ▼ariously estimated to have been a lakh or more and the procession was spread 
over a fairly long distance. If the intention of the authorities was to disperse the 
procession, sufficient time should have been given to them to do so. but .this was 
not done. 

The procession had started legally under a properly granted license. It had 

f one on for about three quarters of an hour in an orderly and peaceful manner, 
t had not conducted itself in any way which might have indicated any inclination 
to do any illegal act 

If the cancellation order had been properly announced to the processionists 
there is not the slightest doubt that they would have departed peacefully. 

The police^ however, immediately after its arrival, began to shower blows 
right and left indiscriminately. It is significant that even then there.. was no 
resistance offered by any one. 

The beating was not confined to the persons actually taking part in the 
procession , but many of the spectators were also injured and in some cases persona 
who were trying to escape were pursued in the bylanes and beaten.. Ihere is *alao 
unimpeachable evidence of lathi-charge on persons/ waiting to aee the proceasioii 
at places far away from the procession. 

In the face of all these facts it is really surprising that the official commu- 
nique made no mention of the use of force out merely stated that the procession 
"dispersed peacefully,** 


A. 1. States’ Hindu Mahasabha Conference 

Pint Session— Shimoga — ^9th. to 11th. April 1944 

The open Session of the All-India States* Hindu Mahasabhs Oonference began 
before a mammoth gathering of over 10,000, Mr. B. G. Khaparde presiding, at 
Yadunagar, Shimoga on the 9tb. April 1944. 

More than five hundred delegates from the States of Kashmir, Hyderabad , 
Gwalior. Indore, Baroda. Sangli, Miraj. Mandi, Kolhapur. Travanoore and 
Kapurthala attended the Conference. Amongst the arrivals were Dr. B. S. Moonje, 
Dr. F. Varadarajulu Naidu and Diwan Bahadur K. S. Bamaswami Saatri. 

Dr. V. D. Savarkar, President, AlMndia Hindu Mahasabha, sod Mr. B, G, 
Khaparde, the President-Elect were accorded a rousing reception. 

Dr. Shyamaprasad Mookherji. in a message to« the Oonference said "Veer 
Savarkar will inspire the people of the States with our cherished ideals so that 
they may fight abreast with their brethren in British territories in India for the 
liberation of the country. Only in a free and united India may we live 
peacefully.” 

Sir 0. P. Ramaewami Aiyar and Mr. N. Madbaya Rao also sent meBsages 
regretting their inability to be present. 

Dr. Moonje and Dr. Varadarajulu Naidu unfurled the Mysore and the Hindu 
Mahasabha flag respectively. 

Welcome Speech 

Mr. Bhoopalam Chandrasekhar ish, welcoming the gathering, said that they 
must dlsmieB without even a eecond^e consideration the view that States’ peoples 
had nothing to do with the central question of Indian independence. No treaty or 
eanad could have the right to reduce vast populations to a state of slavery and 
shut out their natural aspiratione for freedom. With equal force they must die- 
mies the other idea for the abolition of the princely order. Apart from Ita 
impracticability, advocates of this idea forget their historical moorings and try to 
build without foundations. ^ ^ 

Proceeding, Mr* Ghandrasekbaraiah eaid that the effect of Pakistan would be 
to leave the fate of ten crorea of States’ peoples in a worse slave state. Apart from 
the harm it did to toe nation in preventing one-third^ of India to rise to its full 
political stature, it contributed a great danger to India’s defence. Salvation both for 
toe prinedy order and toe States’ peoples, he added, lay undoubtedly in the 
immediate establishment of an all-India federation based on real democratic 
prindplea. 
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pSidee of the* Bl^sore Boyal Hindu djnastyT he added* The attitude of the 
oflieials of Goyernment of Mysore was impartial in regard to religious questions. 

Bef^ng to the war in the Manipur area, the speaker expressed the States’ 
peoples’ sympathy to Manipur subjeotse He hoped that the Oovemment of India 
would release Mahatma Qandhi and other national leaders. He appealed to Hindus 
in all ^ States to Join their State armies in overwhelming numbers and be ever 
«prepared for all saorifices for the protection of the Grown and the State. 

Touching upon the food questiont the speaker said, it was time the States led 
the provinces in the matter of ‘‘Grow more food” campaign. Surplus profits earned 
within each State whether by individuals or companies must be compulsorily 
converted into shares of an agricultural company to grow more food and bring 
more lands under cultivation. This would be a better defiationary measure than 
eompulsosry deposits in the Government treasuries. He also pleaded for the 
iwoteetlon of cows. 


The Presidential Address 

The following is a summary of the presidential address delivered by Si. B. O. 
Khaparde 

In common parlance to-day we speak of ‘^Indian India’' and “British India ” 
That is a necessity— an ugly necessity —of the exigency of the moment* We all 
know that this is political and administrative division of Hindustban. It is by no 
means natural or geographical division. People who live in “Indian India” are 
by no means different from those who live in “British India.” They are not of 
different races as the Negroes and the Mongolians are. They are not utter strang- 
ers to one-another as the Eskimoes and Hotentots are. Hindus inhabiting these 
artificial administrative divisions — the States and the British India — have a common 
hmdtage, common culture, common traditions, common habits and customs, even 
common 1aDguag;e in many instances, common religion and common loyalty to 
their Mother-land — their Matri-Bhumu And these common ties are so ancient, so 
permanent and so fast that there is no power on Earth that may loosen them or 
cut them asunder. Inspite of these ariihcial divisions, therefore, of Indian India 
and British India, this holy land of Bharat is one and indivisible. 

1 shall not take your time* in dealing in detail with Pakistan. Beyond mere 
assertions (A wanting it, I have not seen any logical cogent reasoning establishing 
the necessity, possibility, its territorial extent or benefits of it to Hindsthan. 


Absurdity 

Mr. JInnah in his recent speech at* Aligarh— the gadh of Alls— has, it seems, 
reached the last limits of absurdity, if such there be, when he threatens the Hindus, 
the Viceroy, the British Premier and President Roosevelt with “very serious conse- 
quences,” “revolt.” and the “whole Muslim world” being “ablaze”. Ail this after an 
Mmisaion in his interview to the British Press that the gift of Pakistan lay in British 
hands. A strong central Government is called an “Obsession” of the Hindus. 
Bluff and bluster cannot go futher. A strong central Government for 
India has been the “obsession” of the British Government and not merely of the 
Hindus and it is going to persist there inspite of Jinnahs. Of the “very serious 
consequences” we know ]ust a bit too much now. We know*, their seriousness and 
the extent of consequences. It perhaps means a few riots in Muslim-ruled pro- 
Vinces, a few elopements of the most criminal type both connived at by the local 
authonties and a few dastardly and most cowardly back-stabbings — die gift and 
eontributions of Muslim culture— to the fine arts of the modern world. We have 
y^ to know the sanctions behind these high-sounding threats unless they be the 
^Panoh-namaii” Hoors, “God Loving” Pathans, the peace-loving Khaksars, and 
the “divide” policy of the Bridsh which seems to be the mainstay of Muslim-bluff. 
Mr. Jinnah has created and maintained the present deadlock by insisting that the 
Pakistan should be conceded in principle before it is even discussed as a scheme. 
This In itself is unieaaonable. Having adopted this attitude he now reveals the 
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PBESIDBimAL ADDRESS 


KthftI lMid 0 MBdfiipoii thf Brilbh to oomMl the Oeasim «ii4 even body die to 
l^t Uo PilDstMi end he farther oibrs to toe Britidithetif^ 
ertehliehed he will *deal wiA eod poteibly meh eo atreeaieat with the Britfdi 
wmeat^ The belt offered to the British tor briogiog BsbidMi is this oAr 
,_iog its sieve in the fntnre. And ell Uiis is to be done to Mte the Hindus 
of Hindastben. Th s betrsys s menulity which is unworthy of sny leeder ; snd 
this is the man to whom Gandhiji is *'wlth all sincerity** ready to surrender **the 
vhdie of India Inoluding the so-called Indian India.’* No words are too strong to 
condemn this intrigue to barter away Hindusthan’s Hindutwa and her ftsMom. 
liy brothers, have you found a |>araile] to this in history ? 

A reference to the geogrephiosl unity of Hindusthan in a recent speech of the 
Viceroy delivered before the Indian **Parlisment” is interpreted as the death-knell 
of PskietsD. Be It 8o I snd God be praised for it. But let us not forget that so 
long as the notorious Cripps’ proposals remain the last word that the diploBiste 
of England have to say to Hindusthan and so long as they contain the evil eeeds 
of Pakistan, the lurking danger is there and we cannot afford to neglect it. 

We have yet to see the schrine that reconciles Pakistan to the geographioal 
unity. 

Feguliab Condition 


The position of the States is very peculiar There is no parallel to it In the 
world. The Britishers feared or favoured the ruler or took siaes with or condem- 
ned the subjects as the exigencies of times and their interest demanded. The only 
fixed goal has been the establishment of British raj and every thing else has been 
made subservient to it under the guise of ultruism, magnanimity, jnstiee and fair 
play. You must, therefore, be cautious and not walk into the trap. One of the 
strings of this trap is tied to the apron of the British Premier and the other it 
tied to the apron of our Muslims’ friend, Gandhiji. British Government has now 
DO purpose to be served through the Princes except using them as outposts of 
their power in peace and sources of money and means in war though they feared 
and honoured the Princes in the early stages of the building of their Empire. 
Gandhiji has naturally, as a democrat, evinced fondness and regard for the welfare 
of the subjects at the cost of the ruling Princes. But in this, there is a system ae 
there was a method in Hamlet’s madness. Gandhiji developed solicitude only for 
the subjects of the Hindu Princes. The subjects of the so-called Muslim Btatee 
does not seem to be any of his concern. The harrowing tales of misrule, tyranny, 
murders, riots and inequities that reach us from the Muslim Btates— Muslim be- 
cause the ruler happens to be a Muslim and not because the majority of tbs 
subjects is Muslim— do not affect him. llist does not move this great man of 
“faith.” His only anxiety is to weaken the Hindu Princes. Now if Qandhljl 
weakens the Hindu Princes and breaks their power and the Britisher etrengthens 
the Muslim sbjects and lends Muslim Princes their Support, the trap will be com- 
plete ; tragedy such as history never saw and the sun never witnessed. I have 
put this in a very brief form, perhaps at the expense of lucidity, but I have done 
so to enable you to grasp at a glance what 1 want to convey. 

The relatioDB of British with the Hiudusthani Btates went through three 
distinct phases as historians record : 

1. ’'Bing Fence” ; which really meant security of the British Empire ( or 
acquisitions ) in its infancy. 1765-1800. 

2* "Subordinate isolation” ; which was another name of British aseendenoy. 


3. "Subordinate Union” ; which meant taking the Btates in the Empire with- 
out annexing them formally but so completely digesting them as to make 
them a part of the Empire and making them helpless outside the Empire. 
1858 up-to-date. 

The present policy, therefore, comes to this ; prevent a union or combination 
amongst the Princes : perpetuate their houses ; keep them subordinate so ae lo 
serve the imperial interests ; espouse the cause of the subjects whenever convmient ; 
make the Princes feel that it is in the interest of the perpetuity of their booeei 
that this wae being done ; let subjects alone, whatever happens to them« while 
the Prince concerned is amenable to the eervice and interest of the Empire. 


The Government of the Nizam had tried to negotiate with the British Govern- 
ment On equal footing and received a reply from Lord Beadiog that settled ttie 
question perhaps for all time to come. The Nizam was told in clear tomis that 
the loveragnty of the British Crown is supreme in India ; sod therefore, no Bnler 
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in an Indian State can Jaitifiably claim to negotiate with the British Government 
on an equal footing.*’ It further said : “Paramountey must be paramount*' This 
settles the Princes and we know their destiny is not in their own bands. 

Now that Federation has been definitly rejected by the aeveral political parties 
in Bindnstban, it has perhaps gone from us for ever. This is to be regretted 
because as Rt Hon. Mr. Jayakar said whatever its defects it had one virtue, via., 
it gave a pronounced majority to the Hindus at the centre. Any way it was a 
majority rule, and therefore, a democracy whatever ita other limitations. We do 
not know now what it is going to be replaced by. We have yet to see the recon- 
ciliation of the Oripps’ proposals as they stand and the geographical unity as 
envisaged by the present Viceroy and bis predecessor. Perhaps the proposal of 
50:^ representation in provincial Governments and the Centre will get prominence 
and might be insisted upon. Our past experience shows that behind the “free 
choice** and **fair play*’ always talked of by the British diplomats and statesmen, 
there always works a compelling force which, like destiny, guides events into a 
predetermined channel and once Britain makes up her mind to take a certain course, 
all resistance whether from the princes or the people is mostly waste for want of 
sanction. People of States therefore, and especially Hindus, must wait till the 
picture of the future appears at least in its bold outlines before such internal 
authority, as the princes exercise, is touched. 

You will be very wise in leaving them alone until a reasonable assurance 
comes forth from authoritative and reliable quarters that a uniform policy will be 
followed with respect to all of them by the new powers that be. If we land into 
times when centres of power might be more serviceable than diffused democracy, 
we will repent the destruction of the authority, such as we have it, centred in the 
Hindu Princes. This is not as much as to say that you should not seek redress 
for your grievances or seek justice or assert yourselves when occasions demanded. 
But in all Hindu States you will be wise to put a limit on these things for a 
while and not provoke tension and bitternras which may at any moment give a 
handle to the Britisher to intervene between the princes and their people and play 
the proverbial monkey of the fable. 

JuDiciotrs Advice 

May I add a word for the Princes if it may not offend against the attitude 
of their Highnesses. If they have the privilege of being the masters of their 
people, to them also belong the proud privilege and honour of being the servants 
of we people. They have the coveted opportunity of being in a position of doing 
good to millions of humanity. This is an opportunity that comes to man after 
series of incarnations according to our Shastras and to waste it is a crime before 
God and man. Perhaps they will do well to realise the spirit of the times, the 
flow of the Kal that is flowing over them and enveloping them and not to wait 
till compulsion is applied by werld-events and circumstances. We have 562 Prin- 
ces and according to the information available from the Butler Committee Report 
only 56 of them have made any attempt to regulate their privy purse and fix the 
amount. Indian India covers 771,032 sq. miles of area and has the population of 
101 per sq. mile while the density of the population of British India comes to 271 
per sq. mile. This speaks for itself and unless the Princes make serious efforts, 
the future before them is discouraging. Surely, there is something higher and 
nobler beyond the narrow horizon of women and horses. 

1 do not believe that the Britisher is going to withdraw from Hindusthan for 
the asking of it ; whether that asking be by the Congress or the League. But what 
we have to guard against is the introduction of a systematic controlled chaos as 
happened in Malabar, Kohat. Sind, Bengal and other places. 

Ladies and gentlemen, let us prepare to enter into the future. A new hope is 
surging over the land. A new breath of life is blowing over the face of Bharat 
New aspirations are vfllling our hearts. Let us respond to these and not cling to 
reeds tried and found broken. The new ideology is furnished by the Hindu 
Mahasabha with the veteran fighter Swatantra-veer Savarkar at its head. We do 
not believe in ahimsa in season and out of season. We believe in all means that 
bring freedom to Hindusthan. We do not disregard the minorities. They have 
their due place in the future constitution of Hindusthan, if they choose to take and 
make no preposterous claims and look up to the foreigner to support them. As 
our president put it pithily which admits of no improvement, we want the help of 
the Muslims on our way to our goal of Bwarajya, but we will not give up our 
pursuit, if they refuse to come with us. If they choose to oppose us, we march 
on inspite of them. The formula mnl^ with you if yon come : without you if 
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«0ii 4o not and inipite of you if yon oppoM. We earn m onr politice in t ihorl 
torttnla : Bindaiee politic! and militeriM Hindusthan. Bfudn Mahaaabha J^a thia 
to tdfer to you and thoae who ha^e gWen it to the Mahaaabha ha?! gathered It 
front long drawn aacrificea and harrowing experiences to which nothing else com* 
paiea. luoae who live in the States have the most excellent opportunity to help 
the Mahaaabha. 1 have obaerred that in places where arms are carried freely 
Maalima carry them bat Hindus do not. I was unable to explain it to myMlI, 
In States you have the opportunity of taking military training which your 
brethren in British India have not. Demand a free and unbiassed press. The power 
of the press is now being increasingly felt and we must guard that it does not go 
in the hands of clioues which have their axes to grind. Press in ^e States has 
handicaps that should be removed in the interest of their own administration. 
Honoured and repreMntative papers like JTcaart and Mahratta and Maharaghtra 
are even to*day prohibited in Hyderabad. > This to my mind is entirely undefend- 
able and similar instances are not wanting in other places. 

REPBBBXNTATIOir 

You will do well also to press for a representation at such conferences as will 
precede the coming reforms. The Princes may not in all cases represent their 
subjects and in fairness and equity they should be represent^ by such agents as 
they may choose. 

I am conversant with grievances of the Hindus in Hyderabad and Bhopal and 
similar States. Articles have of late appeared in papers about maladministration 
there and the injustice they are subjected to. But 1 consider it expedient to leave 
these matters to be dealt with by the representatives of the several States so that 
they speak with knowledge and authority. 

Everybody of us, consciously or otherwise, is trying to probe into the future 
and guess what is going to happen to Hindusthan after the war. One thing is 
absolutely certain, viz. that the “sameness** of the world is not going to continue 
and Hindusthan cannot possibly prove an exception. The Aange is coming 
inspite of Mr. Churchill who declared that he was not presiding over the destinies 
of the Empire in order to liquidate it. The whole world is now getting so ooneiae 
that the repercussions that will now follow any event will be far greater, deeper 
and permanent that would have been the case five year ago. The world arrange- 
ment is going to be a world affair and not the affair of Ohurcbiirs empire alone. 
World opinion is going to prove a far more effective factor than it hitherto had 
been and then will come in the economic interests not only of the British Empire 
but of everybody else, especially America, whose money and men are playing such 
an important role in shaping the world's future. 

Hindusthan ’s agriculture, her main industry must get ample scope to develop 
and her industries must grow tremendously and increase her purchasing power if 
the success in this war is to be measured in terms of inoreasM wealth which 
alone will recoup the exhaustion of the war which England and America will feel 
after its ends. Hindusthan’s rise economically t., e, industrially and agriculturally, 
is therefore absolutely necessary in the interests of the winning nations. And this 
economic rise will not come about unless she is able to control her destiny in a 
large measure. To my mind, therefore, it is evident that Hindusthan’s future is 
bright and glorious. I have always held that the world will not be restored either 
to peace or prosperity unless Hindusthan shares it herself. That is a belief in 
which I have been brought up, that is a faith deep down in my heart without 
which I cannot breathe. . . 

Let us now march on towards the glorious future awaiting us and rauip 
ourselves to enter it confidently and play our allotted part for the betterment of the 
world. We seek no Empires. We seek not to enslave any people or exploit them 
so that they may starve and we may thrive on their death. We seek our freedom 
and, Qod willing, we will find it inspits of those who spite us. 

Me. V. D. Bataekae’s Appeal 

Deelaring open the first session of the All-India States Hindu Mahaaabha 
Oonference in Yadunagar, SR. V. D* Savarkar made a passionate and 
spirited appeal for conamidating all Hindu States in India which were great sources 
of strength to the Hindus. , . ^ ^ « t. 41 ^ j 

Many great empires had existed and vanished, Mr. Savarkar continued, rad 
w^n the day eame for Britishers to quit India, it would prove the d^in 01 ^e 
Hindus if they had weakened in any way the Hindu Stotes. The Muslims, be 
stated, had begun consolidating Muslim States. In Kashmir Stole, which wac a 
25 
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Hndiin State with a Hindu rnler at ite head, the Muelimi were agitating Aat 
Urdu ahould be the State language, whereaa, in the Nizam State, where the Hindus 
were in a majority but Urdu was the State language. Emphasising again the need 
for atrengthening the Hindu States which, with their organised machinery and 
troops, were real strongholds of Hindus, Mr. Sararkar said he fayoured efforts at 
reforms in those States but was against democracy if it meant their subversion. 

Earlier in bio speech, Mr. Bavarkar expressM his appreciation of the enthu- 
siastic response the big gathering gave to the conference. Explaining the object of 
the conference, he said that the States Hindus were now being organised, because 
the Muslims had already commenced organising the States Muslims also, though 
personally he was for taking initiative in such matters and not always for being in 
the defensive. The Muslims were openly threatening the use of even violent 
measures if they were obstructed in their efforts at the realisation of Pakistan. 
Under those circumstances, the Hindus should consolidate and strengthen 
themselves. 

Prior to the conference. Mr. B. G. Kbaparde, President, Mr. V. D. Bavarkar, 
Dr. B. S. Moonje, Mr. B. Shankars Bao, new President of the Mysore State Hindu 
Mahasabha, Mr* Bhoopalam Chandrasekhara Setty and Dr. P. Varadarajulu Naidu 
were taken in procession through the main routes of the town in a decorated 
chariot drawn by six pairs of bulls. About two hundred volunteers formed the 
guard of honour and leaders were profusely garlanded by the public all along the 
route. More than 10,000 people, including about 1,000 ladies, attended the con- 
ference, which was held in a spacious pandal. Mr. Bhoopalam Chandrasekhara 
Betty welcomed the guests and delegates. Messages from Dr. Bhyama Prasad 
MuUierJee, Mr. J. E. Birla and Mr. D. H. Chandrasekharaiah, President of the 
Mysore Legislative Council among others were read. After Mr. Savarkar*s opening 
BpMoh, Mr. B. G. Ehaparde delivered the presidential address. 

Third Day — Shimoga — 11th. April 1944 

Proceedings & Resolutions 

The three-day session of the All-India States Hindu Mahasabha Conference 
concluded after passing several resolutions on the Itth. April 1944. 

The first resolution expressed loyalty to the Mysore Throne and the second 
was about the Mahasabha attitude and policy regarding the demand for Bespon- 
aible Government in Indian States. 

By another resolution, the Conference approved the Viceroy’s recent declara- 
tion as regards India being one indivisible unit geographically and economically 
and strongly opposed and condemned the proposal for vivisection of India. One 
resolution denounced the constant agitation carried on by Muslims in the States in 
favour of Urdu in preference to the provincial language and urged the Hindus to 
agitate for the adoption of ancient Sanskrit (Nishta Hindi) as the lingua franca of 
India and not Hindustani. The Conference adopted a resolution urging the States 
Hindus to seek repeal of the Arms Act and, wherever possible, form national 
defence corps with a view to protecting Hindudom against hostile forces both inter- 
nal and external. An appeal was made to the Hindu Friuces, by another resolution, 
to hold, organise and attend masa Hindu prayers in their respective States once 
a week with a view to instilling in the minds of their Hindu subjects a common 
bond and devotional cultural unity. The Conference also resolved to agitate for 
the introduction of compulsory military training for Hindus, because in view of 
the long historical traditions of Indian States, militarisation would go a long way 
for the practical attainment of Indian independence. Another resolution appealed 
to the Hindu women to preserve the pristine purity and greatness of Hindu cul- 
ture and enjoinedjhem to always carry on their person katari, kirpan or pistol for 
the purpose of cell-defenoe. 

Before concluding, the^ open session of the States Mahuabba 
adopted two more resolutions, one urging upon the Government 
of Jaipur immediately to introduce Hindi as promised by the Prime Minister and 
protect the religioua rights of the Hindna of the State and stop the demolition of 
temples under the pretext of town improvement. The resolution also appealed to 
the Maharaja to put an end to the anti-Hindu policy, now subtly introduced by 
the Prime Minister. The second reaolution requested the Nizam’s Government to 
reornit loyal and able Hindus to 90 Mr cent of the States Services in all grades 
and also protested against the anti^Hindu policy of the Nizam’a Government 
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The OoDferenee authorised the President to constitute in consultation with 
tb States Sabhas an Executive Oominittee of not more than fifteen representatives as 
g iwporary measure to settle the constitution and organise States Mahasabhas. 

the the head office of the central organisation will be located in 

Bangalore with Mr. Q. V. Bamachar as General Secretary. The Conference also 
eppointed an enquiry committee with Dr. B. S. Moonje as Chairman and Dr. P. 
Ynradaraialu Naidu and Mr. B. G. Kha^de as members to visit and enquire into* 
the state of affairs concerning Hindus in various States and make a report to 
the executive committee as early as possible. The Chairman was authorised to 
co-opt two representative members lor each State visited by the committee for 
purposes of enquiry. 

The Mysore State Hindu Mahasabha 

Mr* B. Shankar Rao’s Address 

•'Organise your lives, militarise your politics, etablishyour policy with Vedic 
Council, Arya Bajasabha, Arya Vid^asabha and Arya Dharmasabha'*, exhorted Mr. 
B. Shankar Rao in the course of his presidential address to the third session of the 
Mysore State Hindu Mahasabha held in 'Yadu Nagar'. Shimoga on the 10th. 
April 1044. **Stand united,” he added, ''under the Hiuau banner, assert the 
dignity and tradition of the agelong Hindu culture and stand firmly 

by the ancient Mysore Throne.” It was sedition to preach Pakistan in 

Mysore State. Hindus should become aggressive and not permit their 

right to be ignored or belittled through sloth and indifference. They Should 
not support the slogan that Muslims must be appeased even at the expense of 
Hindu taxpayers. 

Mr. Shankar Rao deprecated separate electorates in Mysore. He finally exhor- 
ted the Hindus of Mysore State to pay loyal allegiance to the Mysore Throne, and 
said that the allegiance muso be based not only on the Kuler's possessing 

military and police to enforce his temporal authority, but on account of his being 
the protector and upholder of the ancient Hindu culture. 

The Chairman of the Reception Oommittee, welcoming the President and 
delegates, urged the much-needed social reforms among the Hindus like the 
abolition of untouchability, and child-marriage and throwing open the temples to 
Depressed Classes. 

De. Mookje on Demand for Responsible Govt. 

Referring to the question of Responsible Government in States, Dr. B* 8 , Moonja. 
in the course of a press interview, said democracy was a new thing being introduced 
into the administration of India. Democracy meant dispersion of power from the 
head of the State to various parts and as such Hindu Mahasabha approved and 
appreciated it, But it was to be looked at from a iwactical point of view. They 
had a Government in India which was British and therefore must see what kind 
of men were at the head of the Government of India. Responsible Government 
should be first introduced into the premier state of Hyderabad and then into other 
slates. Dr. Moonje next referred to the controversy over flags in Mysore and ques- 
tioned as to who won the battle of Beringapatam, where Tippo was killed and the 
Mysore State was reinstated as Hindu Raj. It was the Marathas representing the 
Hindus, he stated, who won the battle. Thus^Mysore State bad been built by the 
power, skill, intelligence and valour of Hindus under the leadership of Marathas. 


The Sikh-Hindu Milap Conference 

Opcninff Da 3 r“Lahorc — 18th. March 1944 

Presidential Address j * 

A joint effort is needed to-day to checkmate the designs 
wrsons who want to create a gulf between ^^e.^wo ^iighly cultured comm^ 
the Sikha and the Hindus and to dispel the misunderstanding, 
last two years. I appeal to you to bring about consohdaiion in the two 
Bltiea of the Punjab eo that together they can exert powerful in^cnce cm the 
institutiona of the province. There is a common menace to bota from toe Olrectlon 
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of ftffgmtiTe ovettM of oome of oar Mnilim friendo in power. Hie politioel onion 
of fhe two importent minoritiee in the land of Five Biyere Mainet a oonetitution 
that conceded protection to fhe maiority commoni^ ie the only method to reetore 
fhe morale of non-Muilime eyerywnere. Let ne— Bikhe and Hlndue->be alliee in 
polltloe for eelf-preBcryatiou.*’ said Sardar Sant Singh, If. Ir. A, (Central) presiding at 
the Hindu-Bikh-Milap Conference held in the spacious lawns of the Ouradatta 
Bhayan. Lahore on the 18th. March 1844. A huge gathering representing the 
two communities was present. The Conference was inaugurated by Ba}a Narendra 
Nath. Many prominent citiiens were present 

Referring to the Goyemment of India Act of 1935 and the establishment of 
proyincial autonomy in the Punjab, he said that safeguards proyided for a majority 
community in the constitutional act of a country was left to the Mother of Parlia- 
meats to perpetuate such an absurdity. 

Ck)D-SENT Gift 

The Sardar added, with the introduction of proyincial autonomy power fell 
into the hands of those who were opposed to all sorts of political progress io the 
country and had actively sided with the bureaucracy to retain the hold of British 
imperialism. One might call it ill-luck for the Punjab but the fact remained 
that feudal ideals, tribal attachments and big landlordism proved to be a deciding 
factor in our Muslim constituencies. 

When the Unionist Party was crumbling the war came to their rescue and 
the Defence of India Act was passed granting drastic powers to the provincial 
Governments, 8. Sant Sing continued. Members of the Congress Party in the 
Punjab Assembly were put behind the bars. The opposition in the Assembly was 
broken. Those who had been backing the Akali Party, lost their nerve. The strong 
men in the party went behind the bars. The Akali Party lost their anehor. It 
swerved in the direction of co-operation with the Unionist Government and entered 
into a pact which came to be known as *'Sikander-Baldev Singh Pact.’* “I am not 
against political bargaining. But in this pact there was no political bargaining at 
an. To me it appMred to be an unpreceaented political surrender by the Akali 
Party to an administration which was virtually a Muslim administration. A poli- 
tical formula unknown to Parliamentary systems of Government was announced 
to the people of the Punjab. While S. Baldev Singh was to sit with the Govern- 
ment, the men of the Akali Party wore allowed to sit with the opposition* No 
greater absurdity was ever perpetrated by any sensible political party in any country 
in the world,” he said. 

The Sikh politics thus began to crumble since 1942, he added. The Pact 
went a long way to strengthen the hands of the Unionist Party, while it consider- 
ably lowered the prestige of the community. 

The second big blunder cpmmitted in the province, B. Singh said, was the 
launching of the movement known as ^Azad Punjab Movement.” The third big 
blunder that weakened the Akali Party’s hold on the Sikh masses was their policy 
of flirtation with the Muslim League. 6. Ajit Singh’s inclusion in a purely Mus- 
. lim League’s Government in the N. W. F. P., was the fatal step. 

Sham Garb 

These blunders, the Sardar said, cost the Akali Party tremendously in prestige 
and influence. 

Reviewing the political situation in the country, S. Sant Singh said that today 
”we need a joint, common front aj;ainst the opponents of our country’s progress.” 

The present provincial administration had its run for seven veers now, he 
said. Under the garb of coalition ministry, a purely Muslim administration was 
funetioning. Under the garb of promoting harmony there was a plan attempted 
to replace non-Muslims by Muslims in the key posts of the province. The grie- 
vi^oe was not that the Muslims were {;etting the higher jobs but the grievaoee 
was why they were getting them exclusively. The charge against the present ad- 
ministration in the province was that the power was being so manipulated that 
all places of powei must go to the Muslims alone. '*Our function to-day is to 
warn the provincial Government of the danger of complete breakdown of the ad- 
ministration if this policy of communal discrimination is persisted in for long. 
And on our part we should check the further deterioration in the morale of the 
members of Services belonging to communities other than Muslima.” he added. 

B. Bant Singh suggested : 'Tn the flrst place a strong Becretarlate be creaM. 
The history of Seivices of each employee with eualiflcation of each be kept in the 
iuitible section of the Beoretiiinte. It should be the duty oi the Beoretariate to 
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fighl out the cese of a non-Muslim ampfoToe with his Department. And secondly, 
s^ monsters in Serrices, who take delight in uBing their power in injuring the 
inteciiti of their coreligionists, must be exposed and it should be the second line 
•ctioB of the Secretariate. Such a scheme will stop intrigues and nepotism in 
services and enforce the rules of Services.*’ 

Develop The Sense Of Responsibility 

The Sardar did not think that the Ministers of the minorities had been able 
to protect .their rights. As an alternative he suggested, that tlie minorities in the 
. province should agree to allow the majority community to run the administration. 
*'Let the Muslims assume complete responsibility for the government of the pro- 
vince. The minorities should constitute a strong combined opposition in the 
Legislature. And thus we will be developing the sense of responsibility in those 
who lack it at present and the time will arrive soon when the truth will dawn 
upon them that no administration purely on religious bases can successfully bo 
carried on for long,” he added. 

In conclusion, Sardar Sant Singh said ; **Thc best, and most lasting founda- 
tion for the solidification of the two communities is an appeal to their political 
self-intereat tinder the present constitution. The interest of the Hindus lies in 
making a common cause with the Sikhs to meet the common menace. Still larger 
interest of the Sikh community demands shaking of handa with the Hindu brothers 
and making them allies in politics for self-preservation.” 

Raja Narendra Nath ’a Speech 

Raja Narendra Nath^ inaugurating the Conference, said that it was useless 
snd wrong to say that the Bikha and the Hindus were separate and had no 
common interests. The principles of the Sikh religion were the same aa those of 
the Hindu religion, and then the Sikhs were not only the protectors of the Hindus, 
they were also the protectors of the country’s iiiterestH. Their heroic actions in the 
present war for the defence of their motherland bad won admiration of one and 
all. There was inherent oneness when one saw the cultural or the historical batk- 
ground. Those who said the two communities were separate did not exhibit any 
sense. He advised the Sikhs to separate religion from politics. 

8* Atma Singh, Rais of Rawalpindi, unftirliiig the *'iinity fisg,” said that he 
wanted not only unity between the Sikhs and the Hindus but the unity of the 
whole of India and to achieve that they were prepared to make all sacrifices. 

8, Mul Singh Chamnda, Chairman of the Keerptfon Committee, deplored the 
fact that there was Muslim ’raj* in the province. Their trade and business were 
ruined. Their religious processions were attacked. 'J'beir Uurudwaras were burnt. 
It would be their political death, if the Hindus and Sikhs did not join hands to 
protect themselves from the majority community’s onslaughts. 

Second Day — Lahore — 19th, March 1944 

The Conference concluded on the 19th. March without adopting 
any resolution. Explaining why no resolution bad been moved or adopted, the 
President of the Conference, 8, Sant Singhs M, L, A. (Central) said that toe Confe- 
rence had been held in order to clarify the atmosphere which had been unfor- 
tunately surcharged with misunderstandings. At toe Conference they had actually 
tilled the laud and done the ploughing wherein the seed would be sown. 

At to-day’s sitting of the Conference, speeches were made, among others, by 
Rsja Narendra Nath, Sir Gokul Chand Narang, Sant Nidhan Ringh *Alam.” 
Qeneral Secretary of the Namdhari Durbar, Atma Singh Namdhari, Pandit Thakur 
Dutt, Mr. Madan Lai Yatri, Qyani Gurdit Singh, Sardar Gopal Singh, Advocate 
and S. Mool Singh. . . 

The main theme of the speeches made at the Conference was that Hindus and 
Sikhs were one and it waa foolish to talk of their being enemies of each other. 
8. Nidhan Singh Alam said ; "Hindus are Sikhs and Sikhs are Hindus.” 

Raja Narendra Nath, referring to the history of Sikhs, saW that they were in 
fact protectors of the Hindus and he recalled the great sacrifices which the great Gurus 
had made. The Raja Sahib added : "Only he can say that the Hindus and Sikhs 
srenot one who will not be willing to accept that two and two make four.” 

Sardar Atma Singh Namdhari pointed out that the Hindus were the reoruit- 
mg ground of their martyrs. , ^ . 

The Sikh speakers attributed the present misunderiandings to the selfish 
motives of a few who were exploiting the name of Sikhism Tor eirning favours for 
ttmmaslvis, 
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Sir Ookul Chand Narang thought that for unity among a dais of perfona or 
varloua olams either natural cobeaion or preaaure from outside was neceasary. 
He waa aorry to say that the flindua had lost that natural cohesion and that was 
• the reason why other people were treating them in eo alighting a manner. The 
Hindus and Bikhs could not be separate. The Sikhs were the aword-arm of the 
Hindus. They were in fact their shield and the Guru had infused a spirit o{ 
suffering and sacrifiee in them in order to protect the Hindus. The Hindus reve- 
red the Oranth Sahib as much as the Sikhs did because the Granth Sahib men- 
tioned the great names of Bama and Krishna. It was the Granth Sahib which 
provided strength and solace to the Hindus of the Punjab at the time of their dis- 
tress just M the Bamayan helped the Hindus in the U. P. and other provinces to 
love and stand by their religion. Spiritually and culturally the Hindus and Sikhs 
were one and it was high time that they gave up all their misunderstandings and 
remained united as one man. He wished the Hindus would realise the heavy blows 
which were being* given to them to wipe them out of existence. Having fini^ed 
with the Hindus, said Sir Gokul Ohand, those who were engaged in creating a 
gulf would teach the Sikhs a similar lesson and treat them in the like manner 
unless the Hindus and Sikhs were united. He warned the Sikhs against falling 
in the trap which had been laid for them. He was sorry that for a petty sum of 
Bs. 6,000 for the prachar of Qurmukhi, the Sikhs had surrendered themselves to 
the late Sir Sikander Hyat Khan. He asked them to remember that whereas they 
wanted to propagate Gurmukhi, the Government had made up their mind to teach 
Arabic along with Gurmukhi and for giving Jhatka to Sikhs they were allowing beef 
to the Muslims instead of allowing them Halal. 

He asked the Hindus to realise the pressure from outside lest the dream of 
Mr. Jinnah to rule should be realised. 

Sikhs And Hindus Abb One 

Sardar Sant Singh, in the coarse of his concluding remarks, said that spirit- 
ually, historically, culturally and politically also the Sikhs and Hindus were one. 
Und^sr ^e Unionist regime, the Punjab Hindus and Sikhs had been reduced to a 
position which if accepted would lead them nowhere iu the political life of the 
province. The Montgomery by«election had left a lesson for them and it was that 
unless the Hindus and Sikhs were united now, in future only Unionists or their 
men would be returned to the legislature and it could well be imagined what it 
would mean. While pleading that the rights of the non-Muslims in the services should 
be protected to tbe utmost as also their political rights, S. bant Singh warned the 
Hindus and Sikhs that in case they did not appreciate the realities of life and 
the significance of what was happening to them, they would be put out of exist- 
ence soon. 


The Mahakoshal Hindu Sabha Conference 

Bilaspur — 29th. & 30th. January 1944 

Presidential Address 

The following extracts are taken from Dr. B, 8, Moonje*8 presidential address 
delivered on the occasion of the Mahakoshal Provincial Hindu Sabha Oonfereoce 
held at Bilaspur (0. P.) on asth. and 80th. January 1944 

The Christian Sciencs Monitor says : *^lt is now time for a religious revival, 
and for the progmss of the spirit.” 

Speaking for the Hindus alone, as they are all thinking in terms of their own 
nationals and national concerns, it is however a bit difficult to understand what is 
meant by tbe 'religious revival." By its mention of religious revival, 1 hope, the 
Christian Monitor does not mean to say that there is only one religion and that is 
the Christian religion. If that be so, then the term "religious revival” as applied 
to India, must mean "Revival of Hinduism,” that is, all day-to-day affairs in the 
Hindu world in Bindusthan, inclnding even the formulation of a new oonstitution 
for India, should be based upon the religious revival, that is the revival of Hin- 
duiim. If the affairs of the Ohristiao world have to be inspired by the spirit of 
revival of Christianity and simQarlj of the Moslem world by the spirit of luiXBi 
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thoi NAtttimlly the Hindoe maet thereby be mede to feel thet the effeire in the 
Bifkda world meet also be inepired by the spirit of Hinduiem. 

in the public administration of the country the Hindus hare not yet bsKun 
to think in the spirit of the so-called ‘religious revivar* as ^e Christians and the 
Moslems are doing. They are still in the orthodox stage of belief that the public 
administration of the country should not be pointed ^ considerations of communal 
controversies and fanaticism of religious revivals. The Hindus must therefore, 
now learn to go out into the world and develop the boldness and frankness in 
maintaining that the religious revival in respect of the Hindu world must be the 
revival of Hindu religion. Thus, in one word, it will be no sin if the Hindu 
Mabnsabha were to say that the eonatitution of llindusthan, the land of the Hin- 
dus, should be based upon the Vedas as the constitutions of the lauds of the 
Christianity and Islam are to be based on the revival of these religions. Of course, 
for the protection of their religions and onbures, there are the formulas fortunately 
evolved by the League of Nations, though now defunct, which represents the 
combined wisdom and statesmanship of Europe including England and America. 

No Sin 

I have read of some criticisms in respect of my suggestion that it will be no 
sin, if the Hindu Mahasabha were to say that tlte constitution of the Hiudusthan 

should be based on the Vedas. It is said that India is not a homogeneous coun- 

try. But then which country is there in the world which is homogeneous, so far 
HS* the religion is concerned ? Are the Arab Nations or the Arab Union who 

aspire to base their constitution on Koran, are homogeneous ? There are iiuarre- 

lling Christians and Jews in those countries — what about them ? In England 
itself, is not the constitution based on Christianity and is not the King in the 
constitution required to take the oath of being the ^Defender of the Faith,*' that is 
the Protestant Christianity and not of Homan Catholic Christianity, though there 
are several other religious communities in England? As for some people in India 
bein^ violently disregardful of the authority of the Vedas, was there ever a civil 
war in India as it was in England between Roman Catholic Christianity and 
Protestant Christianity ? As the Koran and the Bible are the sacred hooks of the 
Moslems and the Christians, so is the Vedas the sacred books of the Hindus. If 
the Koran and the Bible are not hopelessly inadequate for the material problems of 
their Nations, why should Vedaa alone be considered as hopelessly inadequate for 
the material problems of India ? It is foolish to talk of absurdity or harm 
accruing from following the dictates of one’s own religion in one’s own country. 

The principles of post-wsr reconstruction so far as it concerns the Hindu 
world of Hindustban must necessarily be briefly 

(1) Revival of Hinduism, that is. the Vedas should be the basis of the new 

constitution. * 

(2) Provision of making education easily available to all, both men and 
women, without any exception so that all these instincts which are the natural 
attributes of mind together with the intelieot and power of discrimination of right 
from wrong should be developed to their fullest possible extent. 

(3) With a view to prevent bullies, covetous aggressors, or mischief mongers 
from committing breaches of public peace either by way of creating internal com- 
motion or of inviting invasion by external enemies, the cult of the development of 
sciences, that is, the natural inexorable desire of probing snio and solving and 
gaining mastery over the mysteries of the universe should be kept up and deve- 
loped ; BO that the modern methods of warfare may be assimilated and the nation 
be made strong and ready for self-defence and for punisbing evil-doers. 

(4) All industries, both major and minor, with their accompaniments of 
scientific investigstions and developments should be estsblished in India ; so that 
the dependency of India upon other nations for implements of self-defence and 
other neoessities of daily life should be blotted out. 

f5) CoLjmerce and manufactories should be so developed ss to be able to 
completely remove unemployment or to reduce it to the mininmm and every 
person should be able to get adequate food in a system of balanecd diet for the 
improvement of his health and vigour with a view to exorcise the evils of poverty. 


Solutions of Impasse . ^ , 

If you look to the origin of the deadlock, it will be noticed that it ia entirely 
the result of the Oongress policy and programme of non-cooperalion in its attempt 
to evolve independence for India. It tis said that this deadlock would be solved 
» Mshatma Qandhi and the Congress leaders would be released. But even sup- 
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posing that they are released, there are still two great hurdles in the way— one is the 
attitude of the British OoTernment and its disinclination to put with real power, 
and the second Is the uncompromising attitude of Mr. Jinnah and his MusUm 
League. An for the release of Mabatina Gandhi and Coiigiess leaders, the Hindu 
Mahasabha has been incessantly asking lor their release, but the point that worries 
is— -even supposing that Mahatma Gandhi is released and even the British Govern- 
ment is prepared to part with power, say, even unconditionally,— will Mr. Jinnah 
and his Muslim League come round to shake hands with the Congress and the 
Hindu Mahasabha on terms of equity and justice without insisting on their previous 
acceptance of Pakistan ? 

Whatever that be, the Hindu Mahasabha in order to do its utmost to co- 
operate with all in securing National Government has been and is always prepared 
to put all controversial t points in cold storage until the war is over and the time 
comes for the formulation of a constitution. It is also prepared to join hands with 
all political parties for forming an interim National Government on the basis of 
their proportion in the general population of the country. 

Pbacbar Of Pakistan 

As for Pakistan, Mr. Jinnah may very . well fling threats in the face of the 
British Government to 'seize,’ Pakistan ; but* we know the inherent strength of the 
Muslim League as of all other parties as compared with that of the British 
Government. The utmost that we can therefore say in the matter is that the 
Hindu Mahasabha will fight to the utmost and to the last to maintain the integrity 
and unity of India. Mr. Jinnah may go on saying that "there can be no com- 
promise on the question of partition and division 'of India,” but we have learnt to 
take bis heroic words with always a grain of salt in the faith that, ultimately, 
finding Hindu Mahasabha too strong with ita attitude of equity, justice, and fair- 
play, Mr. Jinnah and the Muslim League will be convinced of the futility of their 
preaent intranaigent attitude and then of the need of cultivating friendahip with 
their elder brothera, the majority community of the Hindua. 

But there is one pitfall and it will delay the dawn of aoiind aenM and 

realistic comprehension in the Muslim League of the fundamental bar of justice 

and reason which is represented by the Hindu Mahasabha. 

It is feared and even openly said that the Congreaa in ita defeatist mentality 

in respect of the Muslim League, will yield to Mr. Jinnah and agree to its propoaal 

of partition of India into Hindu India and Muslim India. But Mr. Jiunah is a 
shrewd politician and knows that the Congress has not any standing in the matter 
of giving away anything concerniug communal adjustments, however powerful it 
may be, so far as the political matters are concerned. lu this coutroversv the 

r ition of the Hindu Mahasabha is unassailable and Mr. Jinnah knows fully about 
Ultimately, he knows, he will have to negotiate with the Hindu Mahasabha and 
the duty of tbs Congress will then oi^y be to bless what would have been settled 
between iht Muslim League and the Hindu Mahasabha. 

New Slogans 

Coining of slogans is a method of propaganda which, in practice, haa been 
found to be most effective. Slogans catch the imagination of the masses who ars 
moved by its spirit and meaning, though they may not understand the responsibi* 
lities involved. 

' In India at present, there are two auch niogana— one "Quit. India” of the 
Oongresa and the other "Divide and Quit India” of the Moslem League. The mass 
fol lowing! shouting these slogans of the Congress as well as of the Muslim Lesgue 
are fired by the meanings conveyed by these slogans. 

But they do not understand the responsibilities involved. That part of the 
businesa, they Icfve to their respective leaders. 

The Hindu ’Mahasabha has not yet coined any such slogan ; it may therefore, 
be assumed to possess an open mind. 

Aa for the Congress slogan of " Quit India,” it means that the Britishers 
commencing with Lord Clive up to the Rt. Hon. Mr. Oburchill and Mr. Amery who 
have eatablished their empire over India during the last, say, 125 years, both by thsir 
diplomatic akill and by their awords, should give up their empire, simply because 
the Congress is pleased to ask for it and the Britishers should pack up and go back 
to their homeland aome seven thousand miles away beyond the seas. This is what 
the Congress calls "Independence,” and the Congress believss that it won’t require^ 
any array* that is* any organissd force* to maintain the Independenee thus* 
secured. Leaving aside the question of feasibility or otherwise of this dogeh of tbs 
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04i i Wf » I ■* eonoernad with only one upeet of it. Dnring the laet 125 
yalM the Bntiihen, having ewnred the overlo^hip in Indie, heve bm «■»»-« ■ 
inmo men end money without eny eoneideretion whateoerer for oreanieini? 
stieogthenioi end expanding their empire. It U beoauae of Indie that the Britiahere 
hare secured and are enjoying the pre-eminent position among the nations 
in the world. 


Simpleton’s Logie 

Now the question is— Will the oritishers, simply beoause they are so asked, 
leave India and go back to their home ? But then what about the announcement 
of Mr. Ohurchili that it is not for the purpose of liquidating the British Entire 
that he has accepted the first Ministership of Uis Imperial Majesty, the Ejng 
Emperor ? And even supposing they, out of generosity and fairness, leave India, 
what will the Congress uain more than what it calls Independence ? What re- 
payment will have been made over the pihpoae of spending blood and money by 
the Britishers for the expansion of th^r Empire ? (Should it be allowed to go 
waste ? Can we not take up the idea started by Mr. Curtin, the present Prime 
Minister of Australia and appreciate its advantage from our point of view ? The 
Prime Minister of Australia advocates the establishment of a supreme ixkiy which 
should govern the affairs of the entire British Empire after the war. Of course, if 
this idea materialises— and it will be no wonder if it does after the war, then— how 
will this Supreme Council be formed, if not on the basis of freedom and democracy ? 
The British Government have alreadv promised freedom and democracy to India 
and it is likely that the promise will be given more or less concrete shape after 
the war. Thus India will be as free in her domestic affairs as the several domi- 
nions— such as Australia, New Zealand and Canada are at present, not excluding 
even England, the mother country of the Empire. India having gained its freedom, 
if India were to choose to remain within the Empire, she will have the right to 
have her say in the formulation of this Supreme Empire Council to carry on the 
"Supreme United Government for the British Empire.” Naturally and as a matter 
of course aud of right, this Supreme Council of United Government on the basis 
of democracy will be composed of representatives from the different component 
parts of the British Empire enjoying freedom and their numbers will be fixM on 
the basis of the proportions of their populations in the general |>opu]ations of the 
Empire. Here India will have a special advantage, being populated as it is by 40 
crores of people as contrasted with hardly 5 crores being the population of Eng- 
land, and with the populations of other dominions which are measiireable by mere 
lacs. Thus, this Supreme Council of the United Government of the British Empire 
will have representatives from India very far in excess oyer the combined repre- 
sentatives of the several dominions and England itself This Council will then be 
dominated by India and the British Empire will the;i be automatically changed 
into the Indo-British Empire. 

Is this not an advantage if India after getting her freedom chooses to remain 
in the British Empire 7 Will this not bo an adequate repayment for all the Indian 
money and blood spent by Britain like water dtiriug the last 125 years of Its rule 
over India for the expansion of her empire ? 


Advantage 

If this is to be ridiculed as a day-dream, then what about the Congress slogan 
of "Quit India” ? It is most significant to not that ideas on this pattern are being 
cultivate in the United States of America. 

The New York Magasine— "Fortune,” in an editorial. "British Empire And 
United States” says : "In nine cases out of ten, arguments about the British Im- 
perialism boil down to India And American intellectuals believed before the war 

that the only solution for India was immediate and complete Independence. Events 
have tampered the judgments of some.” Mentioning later on, about the growing 
Volunteer Indian Ar my, now of 20 lacs, and of Indian steel production have bem 
doubled and, what is more, of India being now Britain’s creditor instead of a deb- 
tor at before to the extent of at most of over 2,000,000,000 dollars with her Britiah 
Bank balance growing at the rate of about 700,()00,000 dollars annually, the 
sine aaya : "In these circumstances, India may emerge from the war not aa a kina 
of an annexe to the British Empire but as a huge power within it. ... ...India 
may choose to become peer of Australia, New Zealand and United Kingdom within 
the Common wealth...... The bogey of the Imperialism will disappear and the 

Empire'a creative achievement will endure.” Buen is the disinterest^ opinion of 
outsiders, js it not worth our contemplating upon 7” 
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Hindu MthaMbhft not having yet been committed to any elogan, either of the 
Oongreae or of the Maalime League will, 1 hope, introepeet and may perhaps come 
to a decision, which may support my imi^native intuition. / 


Baroda Hindu Sabfaa Conference 

Presidential Address 

The following is a sumniary of the presidential speech of Dr. B, 8. Moonje at 
the Hindu Sabha Conference of Baroda State, held at Baroda in the last week of 
April 1944 

Bo much has been said and written about the Hindu Mahasabha and its 
activities both by its supporters, as well as by its opponents that there is nothing 
left that could be said to be new in conception or that has not been previously 
said or written. I have, therefore, to ask the Hindus to be united and to be conti- 
nuously on the alert. Because no Nation or no community^ can live or thrive 
which IB not always on the alert to defend itself whenever attacked. 

But of late two events have happened and it is but natural that the * Hindu 
Mahasabha should assess the value of the reactions of these events on the part of 
the various organisations and on the life of the Hindus. The first of these two 
events is the speech of His Excellency the Viceroy which is the first of its kind 
since he assumed the Viceroyalty recently and second is the interview which Mr. 
Jinnah has given quite recently to a correspondent of a British newspaper. These 
are the important events and it will be worth our while to analyse their efiects. 

Oboorapbigal Unity of India 

As for the speech of the Viceroy, the first thing that is striking is that the 
language and the phraseology of the speech is entirely out of line with what we 
have been accustomed to as coming from Viceroys. The language is straight, clear, 
direct and to the point. There are no diplomatic ambiguities or involutions. 
We must congratulate him. Such language can only come from a true soldipr, 
though even in him the innate and inveterate love of a Britisher for what may be 
described as inscrutable diplomacy has not left untouched. But whatever diplo- 
macy there may be, one should not forget that there can be no effective diplomacy 
unless it is based on a living consciousness of a forceful sanction behind, which 
the Viceroy has in ample measure. One thing however is certain that there are no 
ambiguities so far as the language used is concerned. The present Viceroy has 
clearly and directly told both, the Hindus and the Mussulmans that *'You cannot 
alter geography. From the point of view of defence, of relations with the outside 
world, of many internal and external problems, India is a natural unit.” Though, 
of course, the indissoluble habit of being always on the alert, innate in the British 
blood, has eventually supervened and made him say, "You need not regard them 
as final views,” still, at least for the present, it has been made clear to both tbo 
Hindus and the Mussulmans that whatever constitutional developments may take 
place in future, India, as the Viceroy says, will be "a united country”, and there- 
fore, there will be a Central Government which will be "a joint British and Indian 
affair with the ultimate responsibility still remaining with the British Parliament.” 
Thus it may be said that, so far as the British Government is concerned, they have 
given a final reply, so far as finality can so in this world and also a desd 
quietus to the slogans "Quit India” and '*Dividb and Go.” Thus from the 
British side, we know definitely, on the one hand, that they will not part with 
power, and therefore, there cannot be independence and, on the other, that there 
will not be vivisection, that is, division of India into Moslem India and Hindu 
India, so long as the present Viceroy can help it. We must be thankful because 
now we know where we are going to be definitely. 

As for the transfer of power, if we scrutinise deeper, it is a sight for the 
Gods to see. Two Britishers of highest eminence and authority speak and though 
they speak in different language, their ultimate meaning is the same. One of them. 

the present Viceroy, says: *We are bound in justice, in honour to hand over 

India to Indian rule but until the two main Indian parties ( Hindus and 

MusBulmans ) at least can come to terms. I do not see any immediate hope of 
progress” and ‘Until they can agree on Its ( future constitution ) form, the tr^sfer 
of power cannot be made”. The other, who is not less a person than Ur. Char- 
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chBlj iha present Prime Minister of Englsnd, suthoritstirely snys: mie penslties 
of Nesi’s defeat ere vital. After the blfndinK flash of catastrophio stunnine blow 
and gaping wounds there comes the onimt of ^e disease of defeat. The central 
prinolple of a nation’s life is broken and all the healthy normal control vanishes 
There are few societies that can withstand conditions of subjugation. Indomitable 
patriots take different parts ; quislings and collaborationists of all kinds abound. 
Guerilla leaders ( in India in peaceful times of subjugation ) each with their per- 
sonal followers quarrel and fight animated by hatred more fierce than that 

which should be for the common foe. Among all these varied forces the German 

oppressor ( the conqueror ) develops his intrigues with typical ruthlessness and 
jnerciless cruelty.... This is not the time for ideological preferences for one side or 
the other and certainly we. of His Majesty*s Government, have not indulged our- 
selves in this way at all. 

Is this not a vivid and detailed pen-picture of what is taking place in India 
since we were defeated and the Britishers were installed as Rulers ? Are we not 
in the firm grip of the disease of defeat and oubjugation. as Mr. Churchill des- 
cribes ? This is certainly not the situation for them to indulge in ideological prefer- 
ences. Gan we reasonably ever hope for Hindu-Moslem unity and for transfer of 
power by the Britishers to Indian hands ? Thus there is rich food for thought 
to those who feel that independence could be gained by arguing or by appeasing 
Mr. Jinnah hy granting him Pakistan. 


A Concrete Suggestion 

However, I make a concrete suggestion. Let Mr. Jinnah, the represen taUve 
of the Moslems, and Mahatma Gandhi, if he were to give up his claim of repre- 
senting the Congress and were to admit to be a commual Representative of the 
Hindus as Mr. Jinnah is of the Moslems, or Mr. Savarkar, President of the Hindu 
Mahasabha, sit together and come to an understanding among themselves. Let them 
deposit the document of agreement, without disclosing the terms to the Govern- 
ment, with the Imperial Bank; and then go together to the Government declaring 
that the Hindus and the Moslems have come to au agreement and ask for the 
transfer of power. If the Government were to agree, all right so much the better ] 
hut if the Government were still not to agree to transfer, will Mr. Jinnah and 
bis Moslems join hands with the Hindus in quarrelling and warring with the 
Government for the transfer of power f 

Mr. Jinnah is a wise man, a worldly practical man. He knows that neither 
the Hindus nor the Moslems, either singly or combined, can coerce the powerful 
Ooverument to surrender power. 

Having so far discussed briefly the pressing problems in the politics of India 
as a whole, I should now say a few words about what is agitating the Hindu 
minds in the Hindu States. 

In imitation of the politics of Briti8he..*s who are*foreign to India, the poli- 
ticians particularly the Hindus of the Hindu States are carrying on intensive 
propaganda for the establishment of what they call democracy and responsible 
Government in their respective States. 

Historical View Of The States 

In contrast with British India, the Hindus of Hindu States should alwsys 
keep in mind two points ... 

( 1 ) That the Prince who is ruling the States is a representative of the 
Hindu Rin of the past and as such incorporates in himself all traditions of dignity, 
and is suffering and fighting for maintaining the Hindu Raj against foreign opponents 
who were opposing them during the past 500 years or so. Thus the Hindu Prince 
holds in our hearts the same position of love and respect which any kin^ of the 
nations in the world outside India inspires in the hearts of his own subjects. For 
example, the Britishers, who are at present ruling India, have love and respect for 
their own King for which there is no parallel in any nation in the world except, 
perhaps, in the case of Japan. 

In India itself, in the Nizam Hyderabad, even an ordinary Moslem In the 
streets has such a pride for the Nizam whom he calls by the reverential name of 
Ala Hazrat, that he cannot brook any ill word spoken against the Nizam. In fact, 
he regards himself as a Nizam personified in miniature in his relations with the 
Hindus. He hates democracy aad responsible government. ^ j , 

The Hindu Mahasabha, therefore, calls upon all Hwdu* to res^t and love 
thmr Hindu Princes as embodiments of Hindu pride and Hindu achievements in 
the political world of the past and as hopeful in the future. 
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< 2 ) Demoeney tnd wh«t ii culled the BeBponsible GoyernmeDt on the lines 
of western Nations, are forms of administration which are quite new to India. 
Though we like to hare them Introduced in the administration of India, we must 
nerer forget that the largest community which is the Hindu Community has got 
a easts system which being peculiar to itself and not known anywhere else in the 
world, is not very conducive to the western type of democracy. 

Taking these two points into consideration, my conclusion in the matter is that 
the system of democracy and Responsible Government which is mostly of the 
British oonoeption should first«be introduced in the Central Government of British 
India and in the Provincial Government After that it should then be introduced 
in the premier state of the Nizam. The other states will automatically follow. 

Hyderabad And Kashmir 

In this oonneetion, 1 should like to warn my Hindu brethren. They should 
study and try to^know what the real motive is which inspires Mussulmans in tiie 
Hyderabad State, on one side, to oppose the introduction of democracy and Res- 
ponsible Government snd the same Mussulmans in the Kashmir State, on the 
o^er, to agitate for democracy and Responsible Government. In the Hyderabad 
State the majority, that is, more than 90 per cent of the subjects, are Hindus, but 
the Prince is a Mussulman. The converse is the position in Kashmir Sta^ that 
is, more than 90 per cent of the subjects are Mussulmans and the Prince is a 
Hindu. I hope my Hindu brethren will take lesson and warning conveyed in the 
two contrary positions of the Mussulmans in Kashmir and the Hyderabad Slate. 

The Hindu Mahasabha, however, holds that whatever political developments 
may take place in the future, the Hindu Princes are pillars of strength for the 
establishment of Hindu Raj in Hindusthan. The Hindu Mahasabha at times, 
may criticise them or find faults with them ; yet the limit of criticism or fault- 
finding should not be carried to the extent of weakening the position of the Hindu 
Prince in his State and in his relations with the Grown Representative of the British 
Government of India. 

A Practical View 

Now 1 should like to touch on a very delicate matter which concerns only 
the Baroda State. The Ruling Prince in Baroda State is a Representative of the 
Hindu power which uprooted the foreign empire established and ruling in India 
for more than 500 years and re-established in its place Hindu Raj practically in 
the whole of India before the advent of the British hardly 125 years ago. In the 
zeal for social reform which Is a peculiarity more of the Hindus than of the 
Mussulmans, a law of monogamy only for the Hindus was passed in Baroda. 
Without trying to discriminate on merits of monogamy versus polygamy, I believe, 
in the first place, it was wrong to pass a law of monogamy which is clearly 
an unwarranted interference with the Hindu sociology ; and in the second place, 
it is a greate wrong, 1 have ilo hesitation to say, to ask a foreign Government for 
his dethronement. If the Prince has broken bis own law he has made himself 
liable to criticism but criticism should not be carried to such an inordinate and 
auicidal extent. 

Do the Hindus perceive the suicidal harm that they are doing though un- 
wittingly, by insisting on monogamy for the Hindus, while leaving the Mussul- 
mans free to have as many wives as they may like ? 

Have you got the confidence and sanction to make a similar law of monogsmy 
compulsory for the MoBlemsI? 

The fact is that, in luaia having Mussulmans and Hindus living side by side 
and competing for domination, nothing can be taken as good or bad on merit 
alone until its effects are calculated by the reaction thereby caused on the Moslem 
Community which regards Hindus as its rivals. 

The Mi^arani of Baroda, of course, has a unique position of respect and 
personal dignity^' which cannot be affected by the second marriage of the Prince 
Her Highness, despite the second marriage, is all the same the Rajmata, the 
mother of the subjects of the State It is a position of dignity comparable with 
that of the British Kii^ when he takes the oath of *^'J'he Defender of Faith’’ st the 
time of ascending the British throne. We bow in all humility, loyalty and re- 
verence to Her Higbnesst the Rsjmnta, though we may say that there was no need 
for the Prince to marry again. God may bless the Royal House of Baroda, to 
which the Gujerat owes a special debt of gratitude in having been saved by it 
from Moslemisation during toe Moghul rule of Aurangseb. 


The AM India Aryan Congress 

. 0p6ii Sostion— 'New DeUii-*-*20th« to 22nd. February 1944 

The open session of the All India Aryan Congress commenced at New Delhi 

presidency of Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukherji 

Dvmbei of people. He «u later mated on an elephant and waa toirw in > hi? 
pnceraion to Aryanagai, where the conference was held. ^ 

Meawee wi^ng Buccem to the Oongrese were received from Mr. If. J? 
Jayakai^ Sir J. P. Bnvaatava, Dr. Jfoos^. and others. " 

Dr. Mookheiibe’B Address 

‘A national opposition throughout India which will include all Dsrtiea and 
sections who are agreed on the fundamental demaDds of Indian libertj" was adm 
cated by Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookherjee, in his presidential address, "tet na n^ 
try to run after or cajole parties and persons who are not for Indian proneas and 
freedom but act as aubmrvient tools in the hands of their country”, he went on “Thai* 
are other nnups and smtions, small and negligible by themmlves, but strona Md 
powerful If they combine, who may well institute an All-India national opimiUon 
laying down the fundamental conditions of our struggle for liberty 

•It will be the duty of such a body to lay stress on the maximum pointa of 
agreement regarding national reconstruction, demand immediate mttlament nlead 
for toleration and bettw understanding and fearlessly resist every encroachment on 
our civil, economic and political righta”. 

After ^efe^rinf^o the Bengal famine. Dr. Mookherjee BireBsed the need for 
uniting Hindu;. ••We have to fight against a Bteady growth of fanatical zeal folio- 
mg the demand for India’s vivisection, and we have to guard against the onslaii. 
ghts of the ruling race itself which aims constantly at crippling Hindu stre^ h 
and nationalist element in the public life of the country. Indian historv irivaa 
us ample evidence that though there were giants among men in every generation 
who could easily be compared to the greatest men in any country or clime the 
masses o! the Indian people were not always swayed by a strong and vigoroua 
impulse at any price. The great work that lies before political and other rartiM 
in India to-day, imbued with healthy ideas of national solidarity, is to spread far 
and wide this love for unity and liberty, this faith in India’s inherent right to 
govern herself, this determination that unless freedon is achieved, life is not worth 
living at all. Our goal will be reached not by a mere appeal to the emotions of 
the people or by merely criticising our enemies but by carrying on an active pro- 
gramme of social and economic uplift and by making religion a true unifying 
factor for the uplift of human civilization”. 

Aot of arbogant Iktolebanob 


Earlier, Dr. Mookherjee paid a tribute to work of the Arya Simaj and to Its 
founder Maharshi Dayan and Haraswati and characterised as **an act of arrogant and 
mischievous intolerance” the demand for the suppression of some of the passages 
in *6atyaratha-FrakaBh”. He thought that the agitation might itself serve to popu- 
larise more and more the great words of truth, courage and wisdom with which he 
said this famous book abounded and which bad brought strength and solace to 
miilioDi, thus serving further to carry into efiect the great ideal of liberation of the 
Indian mind for which the master lived and died. Dr. Mookherjee declared that 
an attack on the book would be accepted as a challenge by the entire Hindu race 
and indeed by all lovers of freedom of thought and of opinion, no matter what 
their religions persuasion might be. 

India Is one 

J^ferring to the demand for Pakistan, Dr. Mookherjee expressed satisfaction 
that Lord Wavell had unequivocally recognised that politically, economically and 
culturally India was and must remain one single unit though Lord Wavell Sad no 
cooBtruenve plan to end the present deadlock. 

'The Moilem League," said Dr. Mookherjee, "left to itself cannot divide India 
g^nst the united opposition of the majority of her patriotie children not can 
oritaiB with her awoid vivisect India and guarantee peaceful posieiaioii to the 
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^ 4if ruptkmiito bat British polic]^ to-d»y is encouriging Pakistan regime in action 
in provinces where Hindus are in a minority and their rights and interests are 
being systematically sacrificed at the altar of sordid communal opportunism. To 
test the *boDafides’ of the Moslem League as regards its anxiety for the welfare 
of the Indian people or even the Mussalmans, we have repeatedly offered proposals 
for closing our ranks, postponing all controversial points regarding the future 
constitution until after the war and of putting forward a united demand for imme- 
diate transfer of power specially for a vigorous and systematic preparation of 
national defence of India and utilisation of India’s vast resources for her economic 
regeneration. That door of negotiation is still open though there is little chance 
of any such understanding being arrived at in view of the unconcealed manner 
In which all reactionary dements are encouraged by our rulers to put forth their 
unpatriotic and selfish demands”. 

Proceedings and Resolutions 

A strong protest against what is termed as an organised move on the part of 
the Muslim League to interfere with the religious liberties of the Hindus was 
made at the Congress. 

The main resolution of the Congress on thengitation against the “Satyartha 
Frakash” was moved by Pandit Qaiiga Prasad, President of the International 
Aryan League, and was seconded and supported by Pandit Indra, Goswami 
Ganesh Dutt of Lahore and Bawa Bachittar Singh respectively. 

Pandit Oanga Prasad said that /Satyratha Prakash” was a sacred religious 
book of the whole of the Arya world and, as far as he knew, over two and a half 
lakhs of its copies had already been published in Hindi, besides its translations 
in other languages. 

Pandit Indra said that the agitation against the “Satyaratha Prakash” was 
a political move by the Muslim League and it must be nipped in the bud. 

Ooawami Gonesh Dutt, a Sahatanist leader, assured the Congress that all 
Hindus, irrespective of caste and creed, would stand shoulder to shoulder with the- 
Arya Samaj in the defence of their sacred book. 

The Congress concluded on the 22nd. Febrnary after passing a number 
of resolutions affecting the Aryans. 

By one resolution, the session condemned Pakistan and opposed proposals for 
division of India. 

It resolved to ra'se a fund of two lakhs of rupees for protection of the “Satya- 
ratha Frakash”. Promises and collections on the spot immediately after passing the 
resolution amounted to about Bs. 1,50,000. 

Bv another resolution, the session resolved to organise an Aryan Veer Dal, 
consisting of one lakh persons within three years and to establish 3,000 Arya 
Samajes all over the country. 

ihe fourth resolution dreW the attention of the Hyderabad Government to the 
conditions following which the Aryan Satyagraha was called off in 1939 and reques- 
ted them to honour those conditions. 

By the last resolution, the session urged all Aryans to abolish the caste 
system and decided that anybody who happened to be a member of a caste orga- 
nisation should not be allowed membership of the Arya Bamaj. 

The session appointed a sub-committee to see that due consideration was 
given to Vedic Culture in post war reconstruction. 

President’s Concluding Speech 

A strong warning to the Muslim League to stop interfering with the religious 
matters of the Hindus and to withdraw their agitation against the “Batyarath 
Prakash” was given by Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookherjee in his concluding speech. 

Dr. Mookherjee said that the ”8atyarath Prakash” was a sacred and religious 
book of a large section of the Indian people in this country and if an attack came 
from either direction, it would not only be resisted by the Arya Samaj but all the 
Hindus throughout India. He warned the Muslim League not to throw stones on 
others while themselves living in glass houses. 

The speaker blamed the Government for allowing the Muslim League to 
interfere with ^e religious rights of the Hindus. 

The speaker, referring to the Bengal situation, apprehended a bigger famine 
in 1944 than that in 1943. He said that there was a complete black-out of news 
from Bengal and things were much different from what appeared to them. The 
present Ministry, which had been mostly responsible for the last famine^ had no 
r4^t to exist morally and physically. 


A. I. Scheduled Castes’ Conference 

Second Session — Cawnpur — 29th. & SOth. January 1944 

The second session of the All-India Scheduled Castes’ Conference was held 
Cawnpur on the 29th. January 1944 under the presideney of Kao Bahadur 
JV. Sivaraj, M. L. A. ( Central ). 

Opening the proceedings, Mr. Piarelal KureeU (Central), Chairman of 

the Reception Committee, said that it was time they retaliated against any attempts 
to suppress them. 

Mr. P. N, Rajbhoj, the General Secretary, after reviewing the progress of 
work, in each province, paid a warm tribute to Dr. Ambedkar for all that he had 
achieved for the advancement of the comaitinity, especially since he joined the 
Government of India. Appealing for strengthening the Scheduled Castes Federation, 
Mr. Rajbhoj said : “We are ten crores and it is our aim and hope that out mem- 
bership must be greater than that of any political party in the country.” 

Mr. SivaraJ’a Address 

Explaining the main demands of his community, Mr. Sivaraj said that for 
creating a Sense of security among them the new constitution must contain provi- 
sions recognising that the Scheduled Casts were distinct and separate from the 
Hindus, constituting an important element in the national life of India. They must 
be guaranteed due representation in the Executive Government and in tli« public 
services in proportion to their needs and importance. They demanded represent- 
ation in all legislatures and local bodies bv statute by the method of separate 
electorates. Another vital point to which they attached the greatest importance was 
the establishment of separate Scheduled Castes villages away from and indepen- 
dent of Hindu villages. For the settlement of his community members in new 
villages, it was necessary to set up a Settlement Commission, whose task it would 
he to allot Government land that was cultivable on the new sites. The present 
divisions in villages must be wiped out if uutouchability was to diBa))pear once for 
all. He thought that this offered the only solution to the probh m. 

Appealing to young men in the community to take up public work, Mr. 
Sivaraj said that the Federation claimed to voice the feelings of the community. 
Their women must encourage youths to come forward to shoulder the burden and 
enlist support for the programme and policy of their organisation. Expressing his 
appreciation of the valuable work of Dr. Ambedkar as a member of the Govern- 
ment of India for the uplift of his community, Mr. Sivaraj remarked, that for the 
first time. Scheduled Caste men had been sent out on behalf of India to the 
meeting of the Institute of Pacific Relations Confereace and to lecture on India’s 
war effort in Great Britain and America. The significance of this event ought not 
to be lost sight of by them. It behoved them to support him and strengthen Dr. 
Ambedkar's hands in the Government of India. 

Reaolntiona 

The Conference, at its second sitting on the next day, the SOth. JaoMry 
adopted without dissent all the seven resolutions passed earlier by the Subjects 
Committee last night. The discussion lasted two hours. 

Mr. Sivaraj, the President, moved, at the outset, a resolution of condolence 
on the death of the late Diwan Bahadur M. 0. Rajah, which was passed all standing. 

A resolution on the Grippe proposals declared that they are a breach of the 
assurance given by the Viceroy in his declaration of August 1940, and stated that 
the scheduled castes will strongly oppose any implementation of the proposals in 
the interim period unless they are modified so as to promise adequate repre- 
sentation for scheduled castes in the Central and Provincial executives. The resO' 
lution opposed the Constituent Assembly proposed by the Congress and agreed to 
in the Grippe proposals on the ground that it will mean framing of the future 
constitution by caste Hindus. , 

The Conference by two other resolutions expressed itself emphatically againtt 
the system of begar and forced labour preTaleut in India, asked the Government 
of India to set up a committee to investigate with a view to abolishing^ the ^syatem 
by law and asked the Bind Government to recognise Scheduled Castes in Sind aa 
a minority and grant them political and educational privileges which a minority 
was entitled to. , • . 

Another resolution supported the molutlons passed at the Nagpur Oonfeisnoe 
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io 1041. Hie Conference celled upon Terioni Proyinciel Goremmeiiti to follow the 
leed given by the Government of indie end define the proportion which the sched- 
uled cestes ere entitled to in the provinciel public services end to fix the ennuel 
emonnt to be spent on University end higher educetion of scheduled ceste students. 
Begerding the Government of Indie’s post-wer reconstruction plens, e resolution 
declsred thet reconstruction would be **e shem end e mockery” if it wes not plen- 
ned in e menner so es to elevete the economic condition of the scheduled cestes 
in Indie. 

While regretting thet neither the Bengel Government nor the relief commit- 
tees sterted by Hindus or by Muslims psld eny ettention to the provision of edeq- 
uete relief to the scheduled ceste people in Bengel, the Conference urged the need 
for imeoiel meesures for their relief* Other resolutions releted to the disebility of 
scheduled cestes in the metter of recruitment to combetent forces, especielly in the 
Punjeb, end the Punjeb Government’s refusal to treet scheduled cestes es agricul- 
turists, thereby depriving them of the benefit of the Lend Alienation Act. 

Speaking on the resolution about recruitment of scheduled castes to comba- 
tant forces, Sardar Gopal Singh (Punjab]! in a vehement speech asserted that his 
community yielded to none in martial spirit and yet ^ey suffered from disabilities in 
his province. Declaring that organised strength was their vital need, the speaker 
urged their leader, Dr. Ambedker, to exert his influence with the authorities and 
have the restrictions removed. 

Speakers on the various resolutions detailed , their experiences from various 
provinces about the sufferings of scheduled castes members and were unanimous 
in asking them to join the Federation. 

Dr. Ambedkar’s Plea 

After the resolutions were disposed of, Dr. Ambedkar was presented with welcome 
addresses by three scheduled castes organisations, namely the U. P. Backward 
Glasses, U. P. Scheduled Castes Students and members of the Reception Committee 
of the All-India Conference. 

Speaking in reply to the vast gathering, which included about 500 women, for 
sixtyfive minutes, Dr. Ambedkar set out the role of his community in India of the 
future and appealed to youths to forge sanctions by developing oi^anisational 
strength behind the Federation so that no party, not even the British Government, 
would dare refuse to recognise their importance in the future scheme of India's 
constitutional development. 

He explained that he attended the Conference as a guest on special invitation 
and thought it would have been improper had he spoken earlier in the proceedings. 
He agreed to place his views, he added, before the audience only after all the resolu- 
tions were passed by the Conference. 

Crowds of visitors swelled up towards the close of discussion on the resolutions 
and over 20, (XX) people listened clamly to Dr. Ambedkar. 

'^We must resolve that in the free India of the future, we will be a ruling 
race. We refuse to continue to play a role of subservience or accept a position in 
which we could be treated as servants, not masters”, declared Dr. Ambedkar. If 
and when a Swaraj Government was established in India, he asserted, Hindus, 
Muslims and the scheduled castes, three parties in the country, would share the 
political power. The days of domination of one community over another were 
certainly over, and he wantM to make it known that the scheduled castes were 
determined to fight for their rights and claim their due share in the administration 
of the country. 

Unless they had political power in their hands, they could not hope to bring 
about the desired improvement in the conditions of their poverty-stricken people. 
He visualised the day when it would be possible to guarantee a minimum wage of 
Rs. 30 a montht provide housing for labour and pensions as an insurance against 
old age to the poor. „ ^ « 

**Prefrrbbd His Community to Swaraj 

His answer to those critics who asked him to join the Congress was simple, 
said Dr. Ambedkar. * I regard as more important the freedom of the scheduled 
castes in India, the community which has been the victim of domination and 
oppression for over two thousand years.” He preferred to work for the uplift of his 
community rather than for Bwara] for the country. If any leader assured him, he 
continual that he was prepared to take over the responsibility of promoting and 
advancing the interests of the scheduled castes of which he was proud to be one, 
he would reconsider the position. He refused to recognise as a leader anyone who 
lecognM oalte ^tinctions or leUglous diflbrences. 
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Dt. Ambtdkat Mked the people to ponder over the caueee of their eufferinge 
extending over . « long period of two thoueeDd yeere. The Hindu Dherme, he 
eeMkted, wee the mein cause. Of all religions in the world it wm Hinduism that 
recognim caste distinctions and untouchi^ility. This was the cover, the cloak 
for all injustices perpetrated on the scheduled castes by caste Hindus. The position 
even to-day, he regretted to say, was that in villages they could not live with self- 
respect. He, therefore, reiterated his conviction that they must discard Hinduism 
end refuse to submit to indignities any longer. What struck him most was that 
his community still continued to accept a position of humiliation only because caste 
Hindus persisted in dominating over them. He exhorted the people to rely on 
their own strength, shake oft the notion that they were in any way inferior to any 
other community. 

“Build up Obgakibational Strength’* 

Proceeding, Dr. Ambedkar emphasU^ed the need for building up sanctions by 
organisational strength behind their politiond body, the Scheduled Castes’ Federation. 
The British Government, he said, was ever ready to show consideration to the Muslims. 
If the Congress leaders, after their release, reached settlement with Muslims on 
Pskistao or a fifty-fifty basis agreement, what would be the position of the 
scheduled castes 7 If they were to share political power, they must be organist as 
one solid uuit before they could successfully fight for their due rights in the future 
governance of the country. Dr. Ambedkar warned against the danger of having too 
many leaders who believed in paper bodies and paper parties. 

Stressing the value of women’s contribution, he observed that their movement 
could not succeed unless their women helped actively the work of inteDsifica|ion. 
He attached the greatest value to the formation of volunteer corps in each town 
and village to spread the message of the Conference and carry it to villages even 
200 miles away from cities. He urged that they must realise their responsibility to 
wipe out internal divisions among the scheduled castes when they demanded of 
others* removal of untouchability. 

Dr. Ambedkar concluded with an appeal to students snd young men to 
inculcate a spirit of service to their community. The task of shouldering the future 
burden of welfare of the community would be theirs snd st no stsge whstever 
their station or position should they forget it. 

Winding up the proceedings, Mr, Sivaraj hoped that workers would spare 
no effort to carry the message of the Cotifereuce to people in villages and educate 
them. He declared the two-day session cloBed» amidst shouts in appreciation of 
Dr. Ambedkar’s services to his community. 


The Punjab Muslim Students* Federation 

Open Session — Lahore — 18th- March 1944 

Idr. Jlnnah’s Opening Speech 

Assuring the Muslim youth that they bad a bright future if they would put 
forth courage and energy, glavanise the Muslim League and its programme, throir 
sway fears and continue to be united and act under one discipline, Mr. Mohd, Alt 
Jinnah while inaugurating the Punjab Muslim Students’ Federation at Lahore on 
the 18th. March 1944, asked the Muslim youth to change their mentality and their 
notions radioslly and begin to realise right from now that all of them could not 
depend or live upon Government jobs. He wanted them to take to industries and 
commerce in which they were nowhere and where wide avenues were thrown 
open to all. Mr. Jinnah received an ovation as he, accompanied by Mr. Hussain 
Imam^ entered the Pandal, followed by Muslim student guards with naked swords 
amidst shouts of “Qaid-i- Azam Zindabad.” „ 

The Punjab Premier, Lt. Ool. Khizar Hyat Khan Ttwana, Mtan Abdul Haye^ 
Minister of Education, Syed Amjad Alt, Private Parliaments Secretary, Rina 
Gazanfar AH, Mian Allah Tar Khan Daultana, Parliamentary Secretaries and Sir 
Maratab AH were among those who were seated on the dale. After ue reeitation 
from the holy Quran and a poem, the Leegue leader inaugurated the Oonferenoe 
and spoke for 75 minates« 

a? 
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Mr. JiDDAh be|An by explaiDing that on Account of the henyy And importAnt 
work he bed in hie hend aI preeent, he was not Able to go everywhere from where 
he recdved pressing end Affectionste invitA^ons. If someone would teke over the 
work from him he would be gled to go everywhere end heve big receptions. 

herring to the aims end objects of the Punjab Muslim Students’ Federation 
one by one, Mr. Jinnah asked the Muslim students to do their utmost to arouse 
political consciousness among the Muslim students and do everything in their 
power to prepare them to partake in the struggle for the achievement of Pakistan 
and act as a corporate body in order to have the grievances of the students 
removed. He told them that they could contribute greatly to the social and econo- 
mic uplift of the Mussalmans without in any manner prejudicing their studies. He 
was glad to say that the Punjab students had created a new life, at any rate, in 
^e Punjab. 

Enooubaob Goodwill 

They should encourage goodwill among the various nationalities in India as 
laid down in their constitution and here Mr. Jinnah claimed that even the worst 
enemies ot Muslim India and the Muslim League must acknowledge in their heart 
of hearts that **we want peace with God and peace with man. We do not wish to 
harm any non -Muslim or wrong any one. But we do wish also that no one should 
harm or wrong us.” 

The development of relationships of brotherhood and sympathy with their 
co-religionists in the independent Muslim countries had been enjoined upon them 
by their Prophet and their religion. Those national feelings were the bedrock 
of Islam. He was sorry that even that relationship was regarded as a part of the 
Pan-Islamic movement and a danger to the whole world and Hindu India. Mr. 
Jinnah said that Muslim India wanted to maintain brotherhood and if any one of 
those countries would be in trouble, they would help them and expected that they 
would do the same if Muslim India was in trouble. 

Mr. Jinnah asked the Muslim students to qualify and train themselves acade- 
mically during the period of their studentship and pass what he called the preli- 
minary examination to make themselves fit for handling bigger problems. He 
asked them to be true to their real mission— -studies and not fritter away their time 
because if that time was worsted, it would never come again. He advised the 
students not to be swept off their feet and not to think that any one of them could 
become a leader of Muslim India at once, though it was a good thing to aspire for. 
None of them should pick up catch words and lose his head and think that there 
was no better person than him. If they would do that, they might get applause 
by shouting '‘Down with the Nawabs” and while saying that he was not there to 
defend any Nawabs he had no doubt that it would not help matters. 

While asking the Muslfin youths not to play with gallery he asked them to 
remember that politics was one of the most difficult subjects and they must go 
through the will for year together, 10 or 15 years, before becoming competent to 
tackle their social, economical and political problems. 

"Acbibvbmehts” of League 

Mr. Jinnah, while telling the Muslim students of his contribution towards 
the arousing of the Musalmans politically reported to them the activities of the 
League, which, he claimed, was now the only authoritative organisation of Muslim 
India. They had in spite of all the opposition they had to face, said Mr. Jinnah, 
given to the Muslims one platform unknown heretofore in the history of India 
and given Muslim India a fiare under which 99 per cent Muslims were united. 
The League, he said, had taken out the Muslims out of darkness and to-day their 
clear out and crystallised goal was Pakistan, which was now an article of faith 
with the Mussalmans, millions of whom were to-day prej>aFed to fight and give up 
their lives for itii achievement. "In Pakistan lies,” said Mr. Jinnah, "our defence, 
our delivery aud our destiny and it is something which will revive the past glory 
of Islam.” Mi. Jinnah declared : "Without fear of being taunted, 1 say the plain 
truth is that we want to rule over our homeland and we shall rule.” 

The League, said Mr. Jinnah, was recognised everywhere and hardly a day 
passed when it was not mentioned by the Hindu papers and the British and 
American Press. Even if the League was criticised and vilified, it showed that its 
critics were consoioua of its existence. The abuse, the misinterpretation and the 
vilification of the League and its programme were, however, said Mr. Jinnah, de- 
creasing graduidly, though there were atiil die hard. He was glad to say that toe 
Muslim countries which treated them with contempt had come to understand their 
point of view which they appreciated. 
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: Beferring to the euggeetioii that the Hindua wanted only freedom of India 
and4hey would not mind if the Government of the oonntry waa handed over to 
the Mr. Jinnah waa made the drat Premier, Mr. Jinnah aaid that not 

long ago no one cared to liaten to them* To day the voice of Mualim India waa 
not only being heard and reapected, but actually feared. He, however, added, ‘*]f 
Mr. Jinnah becomea the firat Premier of India with the Mualim India at hia back, 
India will be happier than it haa ever been before.*’ 

JlNNAH’B TEBTAMSNTB 

Commending hia Delhi, Karachi and Aligarh apeechea aa “teatamenta** and 
asking the atudenta to read them, he aaid that having eatabliahed unity of thought 
and ideology and demonstrated their love for Pakistan, they had to take the next 
gtep. The League, he aaid, had appointed the ‘‘Committee of Action" to unify and 
galvanize the activities of the League and the Parliamentary Board to guide and 
control their parliamentary activities. 

One thing which yet remained to be 4bne and which he wanted to do but 
would not do until real capable men were available, was the appointment of the 
planning Committee, for which, he said, he r^uired not lawyers or doctors but 
financiers, economists, technicians and men with practical knowledge, all of whom 
he described as ‘commercial scientists’. There was a dearth of commercial scientists 
in their community. But the appointment of such a committee was of the utmost 
necessity because the conditions of Muslim India in economic life were most dep- 
lorable and whatever position they had in the economic life had been washed away 
by the avalanche of the new scientific methods which had swept away the crude 
methods on which the Muslims worked. 

Mr. Jinnah, however, added that his Planning Committee would not plan but 
schemes of hundred thousands crores depending upon the release of Mr. Gandhi and 
the establishment of a National Government in India. But it would be a practi- 
cal body to see wbat could be done under the present circumstances and what 
future prospects there were. He asked the Muslims, however, to let him know of 
any Muslim “commercial scientists’’ to be appointed to the Committee. 

He advised the young Muslim atuaents to give up thinking in terms of 
merely being Government servants, even though he said they must fight tooth and 
nail for their share in the services, which they were not ptting. “But a B.A. can 
get only Rs. 50 at the most and if one can put on his tie and collar neatly he 
may get Rs. 80". He asked them to remember that vast avenues were open to 
them in business. He reminded the Muslim youths how the Hindus and others 
were dominating business. He advised Muslim students to become stenographers. 

Concluding, be suggested to those in power in the Punjab that it was hifth 
time that they diverted their educational policy and had more and more commercial 
and technical schools. He felt sorry that the Muslims bad forgotten mathematica 
which was their own subject aud to-day geoerally a Muslim could not even add 
or subtract correctly. 

Mr. Daulatana’s Addreas 

Mr. Mumtaz Daalatana^ in the course of bis address as Chairman of the 
Reception Committee of the Conference, said the Muslims were eager and willing 
to come to any reasonable agreement with the Bikhs to satisfy their aspirations. 
He analysed the three fronts on which the Muslims bad to face a struggle, namely, 
the Hindus, the British and the Muslims who attempted to disrupt the organised 
unity of their nation. He warned Muslim students not to fix their eyes too inteiUlv, 
in hope or in despair, on their legislatures and not to be dismayed if their 
“Pakistan Ministry” sct^ too often in a "non -Pakistan” way. 

Maahrlqi’s Letter to Jinnah 

In the course of a letter to Mr. Jinnah, Allama Mazhriqi jjays : "Events of 
the past months have made you cause a breach between the Kbaksars and we 
Muslim League and I have yet to Imow if I am to blame for that. My conviction 
is that Mussalmans aud Hindus must come to an understanding at this critical 
moment in order to gain Pakistan as well as independence for India, but you in 
your fury are loaing these precious moments amidst despair and inaction. I am 
open to conviction if you can convince me otherwise. You told Kbaksars at Quetta 
that I should have written to you or met you if I thought you w«re mistaken. I 
have persistently written and now write again. I shall be pleased to meet you 
tf you come to Ichhra but if my humble invitation does not auit you I do not leel 
Bt all small if 1 come over to you. 1 think we moat come to au agreement. 
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Second Day— -Lahore— 19th. March 1944 

Mr. Jiiaiali*B Coneliidiiic Speech 

Mr. Mohd, Ali Jinnah geye • *‘boot" to ell the flattery which the Indian 
commanistc bed indulged in with e view to ‘^bringing round”. Speaking at the 
concluding seiiion of the Conference on the next day. the lOth. March, he ipoke 
for 55 minutes and concluded his speech at 1 a»m. 

**Tbe Communists ” he said, **think we are fools. There is '.some justification 
in their thinking like that. But they are mistaken now because the Mussalman 
of the last 5 or 7 or 10 years has changed and the Communists will not now 
succeed in fooling us. Hands off I Hands off It I say, Communists. Hands off HI 
If you try the same game, it will hit back like a boomeranf^. We do not want 
any flag excepting the League flag of Orescent and Star. Islam is our guide and 
a cominete code for our life. We don’t want any red or yellow flag. We don’t 
want any isms, socialism, communism or national socialism.” All this was received 
with loud cheers from the Muslim students. 

League Party in Punjab Assembly 

Referring to the * 'complaints he had heard and received about the Ministry/’ 
Mr. Jinnah recalled the days when, in spite of his efforts and having come to 
Lahore four times in 1936, he succeeded in getting only two members returned on 
the Muslim League ticket to the Provincial Assembly. To-day he claimed that 90 
to 95 per cent Muslim members of the Punjab Assembly had signed the Muslim 
League pledge and formed a Muslim League Par^ which was under the control 
and discipline of the All-India Muslim League. The Ministries, said Mr. Jinnah, 
were their laboratories and they were ex^rimenting with them. If their laboratory 
in the Punjab did not work well, said Mr. Jinnah, "we shall have to find another 
laboratory”. The Ministers, the League Parliamentary Parties, the Provincial 
League and the AlMndia L^gue were referred to by Mr. Jinnah as ’parts’ and if 
they moved in harmony, there was no power on earth which could force upon 
them any constitution which they did not want. Muslim League, he said, was 
certainly at their service and they in the League would be prepared to give up 
their lives, if necessary, for opposing any constitution being foisted upon them 
which they would not accept. 

The Muslim League Party in the Punjab Assembly, he said, could render 
service not only to the Punjab but to the whole of India also, because it was in 
their power to pass measures, by which they could render service to the Muasal- 
mans who were not getting a fair deal even in the Punjab. Their conscience must 
demand of them, said Mr. Jinnah, (referring to the Leader of the League Party 
in the Assembly) to do their duty as men of their word which they had given and 
to which they were pledged. 

They could render service to the League and if they were to take off their 
coats, the organisation of the League eould be revolutionised in the Punjab. 

Replying to the question whether they would do it, Mr. Jinnah said: “They 
ought to do it. Make them understand that they should do it. They must do it.” 

Sinister Move 

Mr. Jinnah described the movement in the Punjab to organise the Jais and 
Rajputs separately in different organisations as a * sinister move” and said : "We 
do not recognise any kind of distinction or any classification of castes or tribes. 
The Muslim League is not going to tolerate or allow anyone to create disruption 
among the Mussalmans by asking them to organise themselves separately into 
castes or tribes. We recognise no one as a Jat or a Pathan or even as a Shia or a 
Bunni. We can’t tolerate any such caste being created and encouraged because it 
will not be possible to retain Pakistan if those distinctions were allowed. These 
castes nre responsible for the slavery of India,” 

Mr. Jinnah added : "It is extraordinary that in the Punjab this movement 
should be started by a Jat who claims that Hindu Jats and Muslim Jats were one. 
1 warn those who are trying these sinister methods. Let them know these won’t do.” 

With regard to the constitution of Pakistan, Mr. Jinnah, while asking his 
followers among the Mussalmans not to be misled, maintain^ that they must 
acquire the territory first before they could frame any constitution for that territory. 
Quoting the example of Afghanistan, Mr. Jinnah said that as Nadir Khan cams 
after Amanullah and ended the reign of Bachha Baqa, he got possession of the 
land and then asked the "Mllat” (people) to elect representatives to what was called 
the constitution-making body, which sat to frame the constitution of Afghanistan. 
Mr. Jinnah said that the form of Govmiment in Pakistan and its constitution 
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obidd only 1)6 decided upon by a conetitallon making body appointed by the people 
^•nd be called it a conititnent Aaeembly— that body being a sOTereign body to 
frame the conatitstion. 

August Resolution of Congress 

Hegarding the August resolution of the Congress the League leader, after 
explaining the resolution briefly said that the resolution completely ignored the 
Mussalmans and the League which was bypssBed by the Congress. If the Congress 
had succeeded or the British Government had conceded their demand, said Mr. 
Jinnah. "not only Pakistan would have been dead, but the 100 million of Mussal- 
mans of India would have been under the Raj of Hindu Imperialists and Akhand 
Hindustan would have been established. ** 

3'be Musalmans therefore could not sit quietly and do nothing. The danger 
was there. The British did not want to part with power and the Hindus did not 
want them to go because they thought the Muslims were not sufficiently crushed. 

Mr. Jinnah added, ‘*We thought t^t the British, who is a white Bania. may 
come to have a oompromise with the Hindu Bania and if the two came to an agree- 
ment we will be let. down. It was against this that we wanted to guard.” 

Alluding to Lord Wavell’s speech, the League leader, while pointing out .that 
there had been geographical changes, asked what about the Suez and Panama 
canals, Spain and Portugal, Sweden and Norway ; Ulster and Eire, Sudan and 
Egypt : and then added : But tell us by what rule of geography are you in tills 
country,” 

Mr. Jinnah felt relieved and happy to say that the Hindu leadera and the 
Hindu press had seen through the game which Lord Wavell had tried to play. 

He knew that such speeches were feelers and they meant much. But the 
British Government, he said, was making a great mistake and as the Muslims and 
Hindus began to understand more and more that sort of game by Lord Wavell or 
Amery, it would cease to be played and if the Hindus and Muslims could under- 
stand still more, their own settlement would be quicker. 

The solution of the problem was that if the British Government wanted to 
give freedom, let it be to Pakistan and Hindustan. 

The Presidential Address 

Mr. Hussain Imam, President-elect of the Conference, in the course of his 
extempore address repeated what the Qaid-I-Azam bad said last night and exhorted 
the Muslim youth to do whatever they could to achieve the goal of Pakistan. 

Mr. Hussain Imam said that the Muslims wanted that before any details were 
worked out the principle of Pakistan should be accepted. If the Hindus bad an 
alternative for Pakistan it was for them to suggest it to the Mussalmans. 

Mr. Hussain Imam said that the Hindu Hisbis of the old had enjoined the 
division of property among brothers in case there was a quarrel. The Mussalmans, 
he said, wanted nothing more than to have the joint property divided among the 
two brothers, the Hindus and the Muslims, as they had after most thoughtful 
consideration arrived at the conclusion that they must have and be the owners of 
their own share. He thought that division of the property would not jeopardise 
anybody’s interests but would improve matters. 

Referring to the grievances of the Hindus and the Sikhs against the Punjab 
Ministry, Mr. Hussain Imam maintained that if any one could have any grievance 
against the Ministry it were the Mussalmans because 50 per cent share in every- 
thing had been given to the non-Mualims. A ministry which included a gentleman 
like Sir Chhotu Ram could not be called a Muslim Ministry. 

Resolutions 

A suggestion to the Punjab Government to levy a cess on Mussalmans for 
their industrial education was made at the concluding session of the Conferenoe. 
The resolution, which contained the above suggestion, demanded from the Pinijab 
Government to constitute a Muslim Education Board, enjoying the confidence of the 
Mussalmans, to be entrusted with the work of arranging for the Industrial education 
of the Muasalmans. , • . « 

It was further demanded that scholarships to the students and granta-in-aid 
to Muslim institutions be distributed through that Board. w ^ 

A resolution of even greater significance was the one^ whicn lelatro ro tne 
condemnation of what were describe aa the clannish organisations like we R^put 
Babha and the Jat Mahaaabha, which were characterised as un-lslamie. Bit Chhotu 
Ram, who had been claiming to have the full support of the Jats, inelnding the 
Muslim Jats, came in for acathing critiehim by the young Muslim Jat students, 
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who Mid that Sir Obhotu Bam did not represent the Muslim Jate and he was ' 
challenged to put up a candidate in a b ‘ 
ticket and look for the result. 




**To say that the Jat Mahasabba represented Muslim Jats also/’ said a Mus- 
lim student, **is dishonesty.*’ The Prorincial League was castigated for haring 
watched those un-lslamic activities quietly. 

Some other resolutions were also adopted. By one of them confidence was 
reiterated in Mr. Jinnah. 


Qati laa asked the students to be ready to respond to the call of their leader 
when the time came for action, deferring to Lord Wavell’s speech he said that 
the geography of countries was changing every day. Did not the geography in 
Burma change when it was separated from India. 


Mashxiqi-Jinnah Correspondence 
Mr. Jinnah in his reply to Allama MashriqVa letter said 

am in receipt of your letter of the 18th of March late last night and 1 
regret very much, indeed, to note that you have thought fit to accuse me for having 
caused the breath between the Ehaksars and the Muslim League and further, you 
convey and insinuate that 1 am, to use your own expression, *in my fury’ opposed 
to Hindu-Muslim understanding under any circumstances. There is no truth what- 
soever in these allegations that you make against me and you should know thut 
there is no justification for it. 1 have repeatedly made my position clear by my 
statements and speeches that have been broadcast in the press. 

’’However, as you say, you are open to conviction, may I draw your attention 
to the fact that now the All-India Muslim League has appointed a committee of 
action, in whom are vested all the powers of organising the Muslim League and 
request you to get in touch with the chairman, Nawah Mohamed Ismail Khan, 
whose address is, Mustafa Castle, Meerut, IT. P., or the convener, Nawabzada 
Liaqatali Khan, whose address is 8B, Hardinge Avenue, New Delhi, as they are free 
from accusations and reflections that you have cast on me, both in his letter under 
reply and by your previous writing and statements that you have issued to the 
piess heretofore. I nope that in that atmosphere they may be able to convince you 
that* the policy and the principles and the programme of the League are in the 
best interest of Muslim India. I am informed that the full Committee of Action 
is going to meet at Delhi on the 26th instant. 1 am releasing this letter to the 
press, as 1 notice that you have already published yours without wailing for my 
reply.” 

Allama Hashidqi’a Letter 


Allama Maahriqi sent the following reply to Mr. Jinnah’s letter 

”Your reply to my letter of last night, received after much persuasion after 
sixteen hours, settles that I am not to blame for not meeting you for an under- 
standing between the Mussalmahs and the Hindus, or even between the Mussal- 
mans themselves, assertion, therefore, that you made an attempt to cause the 

breach between the Khaksars and the Muslim Lmigue stands true. Please recon- 
sider the position In which you have involved yourself by this refusal. I can 
assure you that the Khaksar is not against the Muslim League in spite of every- 
thing that has happened. 

*Your reference to the ’ Committee of Action” as having been given powers to 
organise the Muslim League, is most amusing as this means that you consider the 
Muslim League to be a disorganised body so far. 1 assure you that the disorgan- 
isation is solely due to your inaction and despair, also, if I may add, to the ex- 
pectant sentiments you arouse at the shows you make in public and the high words 
you give to them. I can respectfully assure that the Mussalman public is tired of 
all this. 

"I have asked you to reconsider you decision not to meet me, but 1 confess 
here that 1 shall be one of your lieutenants if you show real action. As regards 
your Committee of Action, I shall certainly give my best attention to it if it 
shows any action. 

*'As a last word I can only say that if you. as the Quaid-i-Azam of the 
Mussamans of India, do not show any real action in the matter of Hindu-Muslim 
understanding or in getting Pakistan for the Mussalmans, I shall be compelled to 
the conclusion that the Mussalmans of India must leave you alone and try their 
luck elsewhere. 

With best expectations that I shall get a more prompt reply. 


The Assam Muslim League Conference 

Barpeta— 8th. and 9th. April 1944 

Presidential Address 


Presiding over the Assam Provincial Muslim League Oonfsrenoe held at Barpeta 



the healthy progress of this sub-continent towards real and lasting democracy, since 
xuaioriticB in Pakistan and Hindustan zones would have to behave in a more res- 
poDsible way towards tbe minorities. 

Beferring to the Viceroy's recent ' reference to the geographical unity of 
India. Ohaudhury Khaliq-uz-Zaman said that it waa strange that the British Gov- 
ernment which conceded separate electorates to Muslims on grounds of their 
historical importance, should be found stressing the geographicsl unity of India 
to resist tbe Muslim claim. Geographical unity had often been torn into pieces 
through all ages and times but there had been no one so great or powerful as to 
be able to change history, for history alone was unchangeable and adamant. 

The President said that it waa a matter of some satisfaction that some Oon- 
cressmen had started realising that Muslim India could not be disposed of by 
merely keeping up an air of superiority under the cloak of guardianship of inde- 
pendence and persisting in hollow propaganda both inside India through tbe 
Hindu press and outside by securing their doutfnl sympathies of opposition 
benches in England and America. If the report in the press that the attitude of 
some Gongressmen who informally assembled at Allahabad towards the Muslim 
demand was true* then there was little dout that a healthy change was taking 
place in the outlook and the realities of the situation had begun to be 

appreciated^^^^^ the President said that some Muslim young men were anxious to 
define now the form of Pakistan Government. ‘'Hasty steps in politics are most 
dangerous and I would advise my young friends to leave the matter to the people 
of Pakistan areas with the sincere belief that those on whom the task of framing 
the constitution will fall, will not be found wanting In their love for Islam and 
sense of responsibility towards the minorities. It is only by pinning our faith in 
the future generation of Muslima that we can work with real energy for tbe realiaa- 
t on of Muslim ideals. Let us remember that definition impose limitations and 
any premature elaboration of constitutional niceties may seriously injure the cause 
of Pakistan 

Beferring to Palestine, the President said that it appeared that for the time 
being at least the British Government bad shelved the question, but nobody knew 
what it would do when pressed by America and world Jewry. He wanted the 
British Government to understand that any change in the policy evisaged in tbe 
White Paper of 1939 would not only be followed with grave consequences in India 
but outside in the whole Muslim world which was learning the value of unity of 
purpose under the wise and able leadership of Nahas Pasha. 

Second Day— Resolutions— Barpeta— 9th. April 1944 

The Conference adopted a resolution affirming its faith in Pakistan as its 
political objective and goal and expressing determination to spare no effort or 
sacrifice for its achievement. The Conference further resolved that it was “definitely 
of opinion that the provinces of Bengal and Assam should be formed into an 
independent sovereign state to be known as ^stern J^*®***}; t ^ 

In an address to the conference, Sir Muhammad Saadullab, the Chief Minister, 
explained the position of the Government in regard to what was known, as the line 
system for the abolition of which a resolution was passed. Quazt Muhammad laa 
and the Nawab of Mamdot also addressed the Conference on the importance of 
members of the Leauge undergoing training and learning discipline. 


The Gaya Pakistan Conference 

First Session^-^Gaya — 9th. April 1944 

Presidential Address 

Presiding over the first Pakistan Oonfereoce held at Gaya on the 9th. April 
1944, Kwaja Sir Nazimuddin, Chief Minister of BenM:aI, said that Great Britain, 
. which had accepted and conceded the principle of Pakistan for India, would he 
forced to concede the Muslim demand in full, in view of having to recognise 
similar demands from other parts of the world. 

**To the Muslims my advice is : Do not take any notice of the pronounce- 
ments of retiring Viceroys and arm-obair politicians in England,” said Sir Nazi- 
muddin. ”We Ea^ls the commitment of the British Oabinet and it is our duty to 
see that wo do not allow the British Government to go back on their pledge. 

“I also believe in the theory that it is the duty of the Muslim Ministry in 
the majority provinces to so govern and administer that non-Muslim minorities 
will have no reason to oppose the scheme of Pakistan.” He continued, ”Ab long as 
we do not come to terms on the Pakistan issue and present a united front the 
t'nmp card will remain in the hands of the British Government and we shall be 
fighting a losing battle. Pakistan has become an article of faith with the Muslims, 
and even if Mr. Jinnah were to try to persuade us to give it up he. will not succeed! 
An agreed and an amicable settlement is, therefore, the only alternative with which 
to confront the British Government. And in that case, they will find it impossible 
to reject our demands.” 

Sir Nazimuddin said that he remembered the ^'terrific struggle that the Bihar 
Muslims had to put up during the Congress regime” and asserted that during the 
Congress regime Muslim rights were trampled upon by the then Government and 
referred specifically to the enactments made by the Congress Ministry in introduc- 
ing joint electorate and single voting in local bodies against the unanimous opposi- 
tion of the Muslim minorities 

Sir Nazimuddin thought that there was no doubt that public opinion was gradually 
veering towards the ides! of Pakistan. The main objections to Pakistan were under 
(1) geographical unity. (2) economic and financial considerations and (3) defence. 
Dealing with these, he said : "It must be remembered that this vast sub-continent 
of India includes within it an area of 13 lakhs square miles, which Is 20 times the 
area of Great Britain and contains a ^pulation of 400 millions which is equal to 
oue-fifth of the population of the whole world. In British India alone, excluding 
the Indian States, there are two and a half times as many people as in the United 
States of America. Of its Provinces, Bombay and Madras are both larger than 
Italy and even the smallest of the Provinces— Assam is bigger than England. In 
short any two major provinces in India will be greater in area and population than 
most of the States of Europe. 

”In the past there had never been a united India with one Central Govern- 
ment. Even now theoretically some of the major Indian States enjoy sovereign 
powers and only because there is a foreign rule, it is possible to keep the semblance 
of a central united Government. If Independent Republics are possible in South 
America, where the question of geographical unity was never raised, I see no reason 
why this issue should be raised in the case of India. From the points of view of 
finance, economics and defence, Pakistan Government in India will be in a far 
stronger position than a number of independent sovereign States in Europe, Asia 
and South America. If Transjordania, Iraq, Persia, Belgium, Holland, Yugoslavie, 
Czechoslovakia and Greece could be independent States, there was no reason why 
they could not bate more than one independent State in India. Last of all, we 
have the latest example of the declaration of Soviet Russia which is going to be 
one of the many sucn examples in support of the demand for more than one 
independent State in India.” 

In conclusion. Sir Nazimuddin appealed to them to organise themselves and 
to rally round the banner of the Muslim League, wbieb alone could lead them to 
their goal and restore them to their rightful aignity and greatness. 

Second Day— Gaya — 10th. April 1944 

Proeeeding a Resolutions 

"Pakistan is our birthri£^t» and we have once for all decided to achieve it and 
thereby ertablish s Government! wherdn Islam would be free and its tenets would 
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laprenie; We will not consider sny sserifice great for aohiering onr eheridied 
pd»tical goal which also implies and assures a free and indeimdent India**, declared 
X^^wahzada Liaquat Ali Khan^ General Secretary of the All-India Muslim League 
a&ressing the second day’s sitting of the Confarenoe. 

Nawabzada Liaquat Ali maintained that the spirit of Pakistan was manifest 
even in the Congress- League Fact of 1916 and in the subsequent demand of the 
Massalmai)S for effective safeguard and protection in any constitution that might be 
framed for India. He was glad that an influential section of Hindu leadership had 
l^un to realise that in the absence of any other suitable alternative plan, Pakistan 
was the only feasible solution of the Hindu-Mualim problem. 

Beference to criticisms why Muslims in the minority provinces should support 
the demand for Pakistan, the Nawabzada said that PakisUn meant **free Islam and 
a free India” and it was because these ideals were cherished by every Muslim that 
Muslims even in minority provinces strongly and consistently supported the 
Pakistan demand. ^ 

Begum Aizaz Eaaul^ addressing the Conference, urged women toi muster strong 
under the League flag and work shoulder to shoulder with the men to ameliorate 
the edueationaT, economic and political conditions of the Muslims. 

Maiilana Hamid Badayuni, 8yed Zakir Ali, Secretary of the All-India Muslim 
League Defence Committee, Mr. Latifnr Rahman, member of the Working 
Committee of the All-India Muslim League, and Khan Bahadur S. M. Ismafl 
addressed the Conference. 

Resolutions were passed reiterating the demand of Pakistan and acceptance 
of the Lahore Resolution and requesting the Provincial Muslim League and the 
All- India Muslim League Committee of Action to impress upon the respective 
Governments the necessity of appointing communal ratio officers to watch and 
safeguard the interest of Muslims and other minorities in the matter of services 
and promotions and to publish six monthly lists of all appointments and promo- 
tions made in the province. By another resolution the conference e»ressed concern 
and anxiety at the situation in Palestine and requested the British Government to 
adhere to the pledges given to Muslim India by His Maiesty*s Government 
through the Viceroy of India. 


Ministerial Developments in Punjab 

Break-down of Jinnah — Khizr Hyat Khan talks 

The Jinnah^Khizr Hyat Khan talks finally broke down at Lahore on the 
27th. April 1944. The Punjab Premier’s afternoon interview with Mr. M. A. 
Jinnah lasted eighty minutes. . 

Immediately after the Premier left, Mr. Jinnah went into a conference with 
nearly twenty Muslim members of the Punjab Assembly, including Sardar 
Shaukat Hyat Khan, Others present at the conference were Nawabzada Liaquat 
Ali Khan, General Secretary of the All-India Muslim League, Mian Bashir Ahnm 
and Kazi Mohd. Isa, members of the Working Committee of the All-India 
Muslim League. 

Mr. Jinnah’s Statement 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, in a statement to the Press issued from Lahore on the 
28th. April 1944 says j i j js i 

We (Mr. Jinnah and Malik Khizr Hyat Khan) have had prolonged dlscnssioBS 
and since my arrival here a second time in continuation of our previous discussions 
which started as far back as March 19, I mot Malik Elhizr Hyat Khan on April 
20 and he has discussed the matter with me during half a dozen intffviews lasting 

A. 1.. a . 1- fiTtVA tMA 


bally told me many things and I suggested that in fairness to bim end ®9 ** 
better that he should give me the final reply in writing so that there ahould be 
no room for any misnndmtanding. Accordingly when he was here I dicUted a 
a letter to my private secretary. It was typed and band^ over to mm on toe 
understanding that be will let me have a final reply m writing by 9 o clock to- 
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night, as 1 made it clear to him that we had disciissed the whole ^uesUoii thread- 
bare and that it was not possible for me to wait any longer, especially as I was 
booked to leafe for Sialkot to-morrow. He promised to let me ha^e his reply by 9 
o’clock to-night. I waited for the reply and at 9-20 p.m. 1 rang him up saying 
^at I had not received from him the promised reply in writing. Mneh to my 
surprise, on the telephone he informed me tiiat he had no reply to give except 
what he bad told me verbally. Thereupon 1 sent him a letter, same date, after thig 
telq;>bonio conversation between him and me at about 9-30 p.m. I sent this letter 
with a responsible person to make sure that it was delivered to him. When he 
went there Malik Khizr Hyat Khan declined to acknowledge even the receipt of the 
letter on a slip of paper which was sent along with the letter. I had again 
to send the Nawab of Mamdot, President of the Punjab Provincial Muslim League 
and Mumtaz Daulatana, M. L. A., with the letter and the slip on which he was 
requested to acknowledge the receipt, but he again declined to sign the receipt end 
receive the letter. 1 had to send them a second time to deliver the letter personally 
to Malik Khizr Hyat Khan and endorse upon that acknowledgment slip that they 
had, in &ot, delivered the letter personally to him. This was on April 27 at 11 p.m. 
and their endorsement runs as follows: "We have personally delivered this letter 
to Malik Khizr Hyat Khan on April 27. 1944 at 11 p.m. and he refuses to ack- 
nowledge receipt of it. Therefore, we hereby state that we have, in fact, delivered 
the letter to him personally and certify to that effect. (Sd.) Iftikhar Hussain Khan 
and Mumtaz Daulatana.” 

Malik Khizr Hyat Khan has neither answered my first letter of April 27, 
which was delivered to him personally to-day nor my second letter of which he 
refused to acknowledge the receipt giving the final reply in writing as to what Sir 
Ohhotu Bam, Sardar Baldev Singh and he himself had to say with regard to the 
proposals of ours which now had been the subject matter of discussion since my 
arrival in Lahore and had been discussed threadbare. As Malik Khizr Hyat has 
not replied to me yet— X)0-30 houre--it is now for the Muslim League to decide 
what course of action they should take. 

Mb. Jiknab’b Lbttbbb to the Pbbmieb 

The following is the text of the letter delivered personally by Mr. Jinnah to 
Malik Khizr Hyat Khan : 

"We have had prolonged discussions and 1 shall feel obliged if you will be 
good enough to let me know your final decision with regard to the three points 
which are as follows : (1) That every member of the Muslim League Party in the 
Punjab Assembly should declare that he owes bis allegiance solely to the Muslim 
League Party in the Assembly and not to the Unionist Party or any other poli- 
tical party. (2) That the present label of the coalition should be dropped, namely, 
the "ITnionist Party”. f3) That the name of the proposed coalition Party should be 
the Muslim League Coalition Party. 

"Please let me know to what extent Sir Chottu Bam and Sardar Baldev Singh 
agree with all these three proposals or any of them and also whether you agree 
with all these three proposals or any of them. I hope that yon will let me have 
your reply by this evening, as it is not possible to wait any longer." 

The following is the text of the second letter addressra by Mr. Jinnah to 
Malik Khizr Hyat Khan which the Nawab of Mamdot and Mr. Mumtaz Daulatana 
went to deliver to the Premier : ^ 

"You promised to send me your reply to my letter dated April 27. which 
was given to you this afternoon, by 9 o’clock the latest to-night and I waited for 
it and rang you up that I was waiting for a reply because it was nearly 9-20 p.m. 
1 received an answer from you that you have no reply to give, except what you 
told me verbally. That is p:oing back on the promise to give me your reply in 
writing. You said so many things verbally that it was impossible to know what 
your position was. 1 once more request you to give me your reply in writing and 
if I do not hear from you immediately in reply to this letter 1 shall conclude that 
you do not accept ^e three proposals or any of them that were made in my letter 
and in view of this the Muslim League now will have to decide as to what course 
of action they should adopt." 

. Premier Explains Btand 

ifaftAr Khizr Hyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab in a lengthy statement, 
explains the reasons for his inability to accept Mr. Jinnah'z proposals. Be says 

The Unionist Party was founded by the late Mian Sir Fazli Hussain in 
December 1928. The object was to have an Assembly Party on a non-commuoai 
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with ft programme which would rectify the lop-eided development of the 
pt^^b in the edncational, economic end political spherea of life. Speaking gener- 
gll«; the prominent featurea of thie lop-aidedneeB were the glaring inequalitiee of 
d^opmeni both between the agrieultural and commercial claaiea and between the 
rut^ and urban areas. With this broad distinction, the late Aftan Sahib sought 
to give an agricultural and rural biaa to the Legislative and administrative policy 
of me Qovemment. But he perceived further that the under-dog was not confined 
ttthtf to agricultural classes or to rural areas. Therefore, he described the distinction 
gg one between *;haveB” and ''have-nots.** He stated the objective of his policy as 
being the special care of backward classes, irres()ective of caste or creed and of 
backward areas irrespective of location. It so happened that among backward 
classes the Muslims predouiinated. This supplied the political opponents of Mian 
Sir Fazli Hussain with a loop-hole to suggest that the Unionist Party was a 
communal party and was designed sp^ifically to promote the interests of the 
Muslim community. But there were many classes among Hindus as well as among 
Sikhs who were equally backward and to whom Mian Bir Fazli Hussain’s policy 
and programme made a very strong natural appeal. Thus the Unionist Party was 
founded on sound principles and worked for the benefit of Muslims as a whole and 
lor the backward among all communities. 

After having completed his term in the Government of India, Mian Sir Fazli 
Hussain returned to the Punjab in April, 1935. He was pressed by his lifelong 
friends and associates, including Sir Shahabuddin, Sir Firoz Khan Noon, the late 
Bir Bikander Hyat Khan, the late Nawab of Mamdot and the late Mian Ahmad Ysr 
Khan Daultana to re-enter politics and reorganise the Unionist Party and set in 
train the necessary arrangements for the coming elections. He agreed strictly on 
the condition that individual members would not allow their personal jealousies to 
impair their loyalty towards the Party and thoir province. Though pressed in 
some quarters to start a purely communal organisation he was unwilling to 
accept this suggestion. 

In the spring of 1936 Mr. Jinnah spent a considerable time at Lahore trying 
to persuade the late Sir Fazli Hussain to run candidates on the Muslim League 
ticket and to enter into an alliance with non-Muslim groups as soon as the 
results of the general elections were known. The late Mian Sahib* declined to 
accept the suggestion on the ground that a natural alliance fitted to the 
peculiar economic and social conditions of the Punjab was already in existence for 
the benefit of Muslims in the shape of the Unionist Party. Sir Fazli Hussain 
undertook to render all possible help to the Muslim League in alMndia affairs but 
declined to have purely communal parties in the Punjab and the Muslima of the 
Punjab decided to follow the lead of Sir Fazli Hussain and stood by the Unionist 
Party. Mr. Jinnah ran some candidates on the Muslim League ticket but only 
two succeeded and subsequently one joined the Uniousst Party. 

Exactly the same question is raised again to-day some seven years later in 
the form of Mr. Jionab's demand, originated on the initiative of a few interested 
persons and like Bir Fazli Hussain and for the same reisona I am unable to 
accept this demand which is contrary to the best interests of the Muslims of this 
province, who should refuse to be divided among themselves or to accept outside 
interference to their detriment. 


Bikander— Jinnah Pact 


The first general elections under the Government of India Act, 1935, resulM 
in no Muslim League Ministry being formed, which severely handicapped the 
Muslim League and its leader, Mr. Jinnah, in ail discuBsions and negotoations of 
an all-India character. In October, 1937, to meet the criticism questioning Mr. 
Jinnah’s status as the accredited Muslim leader and to enable him to represent 
the whole Muslim community and settle terms with other parties in All-India 
matters, Sir Sikander Hyat Khan concluded the Siksnder-Jinnsh Pact. The Pact 
was announced to the Council of the All-India Muslim League and references 
have been made to it repeaMly in responsible League quarters sines 1937, wiUiout 
any repudiation from Mr, Jinnah or the League itself. The Pact provided that on 
bis return to the Punjab, Bir Bikander Hyat Khan would convene a special 
meeting of his Party and advise all Muslim members of the Party, wim 
not members of the Mnsfim League already, to sign iU creed and join it. The 
Ministry continued to function according to the terms of the Siksnaer-Jinnan Pact« 


In Maveh 194 S, niter the unfortunate death of Sir ^kander Hmt Khan, 
Juinth at the aearion of the All-lndia Council of the Mualim League nt Delbi, 
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wMlt rtCAlliDg the Sikender-Jinneh Fact, Mid that conatitutionally the MuBlim 
League Party was io ezisteDoe, though it did not fnnotion properly ae it ought to. 
1 aaaured the Council that I would put life into the Party and consolidate it and 
bring it up to a standard worthy of the great organiMtion of the Muslim League 
and the Mnalims of the Punjab and serve the true interests of the Muslims. The 
Qaide-Asam, in return, assured me that he would stand by the Sikander-Jinnah 
Pact and the name and the programme of the Unionist Party, and also agreed not 
to interfere in provincial affairs. On my return to the Punjab in a full Cabinet 
meeting, I placed the facts before my colleagues and conveyed to them the assu- 
rances given to me by Mr. Jinnah. Thereafter I forthwith implemented my assu- 
rances to Mr. Jinnah by constituting the Muslim League Assembly Party and at 
its first meeting the understanding arrived at between me and Mr. Jinnah was 
unanimously approved hy the Party. At the next meeting of the Muslim League 
Party when the rules and regulations were being framed the Sikander-Jinnah Pact 
was unanimously approved as binding on all concerned. 

Mr. Jinnah’s "Totalitarian** Methods 

The question whether the Sikander-Jinnah Pact should be made a part of the 
rules and regulations was put to vote in the Muslim League Party meeting and 
carried by a majority of 52 against 7. Mr. Jinnah now proposes to repudiate the 
Pact and wishes that I should convey to my non-Muslim colleagues a message 
that the pledged word of the Muslim community, pledged through the League 
Council, approved by the Qaide-Azaxn and conveyed through me should no longer 
be respected. I as a true Muslim and a follower of the Prophet of Islam will not 
be guficy of a breach of faith. Mr. Jinnah now wishes to interfere in provincial 
affairs and disturb the inner working of the Ministerial Party. This attitude has 
no justification and savours of dictatorship and totalitarian methods. I have reitera- 
ted on several occasions that I am prepared to extend my whole-hearted and fullest 
suhport to the Qaide-Asam and the League in all questions which relate to the 
welfare of the Muslim community and to strengthen and to enliven the organisa- 
tion of the Muslim League in the Punjab. It is not possible for me to accept a 
demand involving interference in provincial affairs aqd the inner working of the 
Ministerial Party formed under the Sikander-Jinnah Pact, I'his would be contrary 
to the accepted democratic principle that the wishes of the electorate and the 
Legislature sbouM prevail. 

During the course of my recent talks with Mr. Jinnah, I have very faithfully 
endeavoured to preserve and promote the best interests of my community and my 
province with the concurrence of my non-Muslim colleagues. 1 have tried my beet 
to come to a settlement fair to all concerned, but I regret to say that Mr. Jinnah 
has refused to agree and as his refusal was not in the best interests of the Muslims 
of this province, I have no option but to continue to serve the Punjab Muslims as 
before to the best of my ability* 

Breach of Faith to Change Party’s Name 

Under the Sikander-Jinnah Pact it was clearly understood that the formation 
of the Muslim League Assembly Party "will not affect the continuance of the 
present coalition of the Unionist Party*’ and also that "the existing combination 
shall maintain its present name— the Tlnionist Party.’ Mr. jinnah now desires 
that the name should be changed to **the Muslim League Coalition.” This is vio- 
lation of the Bikauder-Jinuah Fact and contrary to all commitments made to my 
non -Muslim colleagues by my revered predecessor, the late Sir Sikander Hyat Khan 
and by myself for a period of well over six years. The only material point is that 
the Muslim League rather than the Unionist Party should be regarded as the 
primary and the only i^itioal party of the Muslims in the Punjab. My non-Muslim 
colleaguea agreed to this and it stands to the credit of their earnest desire for co- 
operation with the Muslima of this province that they agreed to co-operate with the 
Muslim League at the only Muslim Party in the Punjab and to co-operate with it 
in running the Government of this province for the duration of the war. It is 
highly regrettable that no use should be made of this achievement and that instead 
I should oe invited to be guilty of a breach of promise to the other communities 
of the Punjab by forming a Muslim League Coalition Ministry. 

The propoBM agreement would have eeoured the wishes of the Muslim League 
and its greatest merit would have been to maintain complete unity within the 
MRBlim community, which hat been the most significant feature of (he political 
life of the Punjab. Ever since 1828, the Muslims have been united under one 
banner and have marched from stx^gth to strength. It ia entirely due to the 
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ncrfiriao legislation of the Unionist Party, spread over a period of twenty-one years' 
that the backward Maslim community of the Punjab can now compare favourably 
with any ia India or even elsewhere and the fact that Muslims are the predominant 
community has been freely recognised* 

Move to Disrupt Existing Unity 

As a recent instance, when at the end of 1942, calamity befell the province in 
the death of the late Premier it was the most senior member of the Cabinet (Sir 
O^otu Bam) who should have filled the place, but it was a Muslim who succeeded 
g Muslim. It is this unity and strength of the Punjab Muslims that it is now 
proposed to disrupt. Within the existing combination on the golden principle of 
helping backward classes and backward areas the Muslims have secured the enact-, 
ment of countless measures which have proved to be of the greatest benefit to them 
fvhile this would not be possible with an unstable and weak League coalition, which 
necessity must place greater reliance on non -representative non -Muslims required to 
form a Ministry with the normal Muslim' majority in the Legislature. 

The fact that I have found it impossible to accept Mr. Jinnah's demand does 
not mean that our ultimate objective namely, the cultural protection and economic 
betterment of the Muslim masses, is different. There is no conflict between the 
Muslim League Party (as governed by the Pact) and the League itself on any ques- 
tion of principle but disaffected persons with the League are trying to use the 
name of Qaide-Azam for their own ends. We differ in our methods of implemen- 
ting the League programme. The All-India Muslim League resolution of 1940, 
popularly known at the Pakistan Resolution, is the sheet anchor of Muslims in the 
Punjab as elsewhere* 1 have on countless occasions declared my faith in it and 1 
propose to stand by it. The Muslims of the Punjab must have the right of self- 
determination. Mr. Jinnah has refused categorically to agree to any possible 
solution and has insisted on a "League Coalition Ministry” rejecting my offer, made 
with the concurrence of my non-Muslim colleages, to name the existing combination 
as ^'Unionist Coalition Ministry.'' 1 asked for alternatives to be put to my colle- 
agues but in vain. 

Appeal to Muslims 

1 appeal, therefore, to the sturdy commonsense of the Muslims of the Punjab 
to continue to support the Muslim League Party which forms the bulk of the 
Ministerial Party constituted under the Pact, as they have always done and must 
do now with re-doubled vigour in order that the war e^ ort of the Punjab, which 
has been the outstanding feature of that Party, since the outbreak of the war, 
should in no way be relaxed. This is in full accordance with the traditions which 
have made the Punjab famous in the past. The Japanese aggressor is on the soil 
of India and if at this stage all of us Punjabis do not co-operate to continue our 
glorious contribution to the war effort, there would bp dark days ahead not only 
for this province but for the whole of India. The disunity of different communities 
can only spell disaster ; the embitterment of non-Muslims and the intensification 
of communal hatred leading, as past history has amply shown, to bloodshed and 
disorder. Men’s minds will be turned not to fighting the enemy but to fighting 
their neighbours. The peace of mind of Punjab soldiers serving in the army will 
be destroyed* Instead of growing harmony there will be chaos. And how will it 
be of help to Muslims elsewhere in India if Punjab Muslims now forsake their 
non-Muslim friends and prejudice the peace of this province ? Will this incline 
the leaders of the other communities predominating elsewhere to treat their Muslim 
neighbours with forbearance and respect ? This is no time for petty squabbles and 
rivalries but for making a sincere and united effort to do our duty to our country 
at this critical stage of the war and to consolidate the Muslims for the cons- 
titutional struggle ahead for which we are all united. 


The Punjab Muslim League Conference 

Resolutions — Sialkot — SOth. April 1944 

The open session of the Punjab Muslim League Conference held at Bialkot 
on the 80th. April 1944 passed two resoluMons. The first resolution deplored the 
whole attitude and action of Mailik Ehizr Hyat E^han and the second called upon 
svery member of the Punjab Assembly to declare that he owed allegiance eolely to 
the Mualim League Party in the Assembly and not to the Unionist Party or any 
other political party, that the present label of coalition should be droppM namdy 
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the "Unionist Party” and that the name of the proposed Coalition shall be 
^Muslim League Party.* 

The Conferenee requested Malik Khizr Hyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab 
to afford all facilities to Sardar Shaukat Hyat Khan to clear up bis position and in 
the event of the Governor’s declining to do so the Conference called uMn Malik 
Khizr Hyat and Mian Abdul Haye, the remaining two Muslim League Ministers in 
the Punjab Cabinet, to resign their offices. 

The Conference commenced at 11 a.m., Mr. A. E. Ninhtar presiding. 

8yed Ohulam Bhik Narang^ (Central), moved the third resolution 

relating to the Premier’s statement. He referred to the talka between Mr. Jinnah 
and Malik Khizr Hyat Khan and deplored that the Punjab Premier had defied the 
Muslim League gnd the Quaide-Azam. He should have come before this Conference 
and obtained the verdict of the Muslim community, he added. 

8yed Ghulam Mustafa Ilahi, seconding the resolution, reminded Malik Khizr 
Hyat Khan of the fate of Mr. Fazlul Huq and requested that he was playing into 
the hands of Sir Chhoturam. He said that they had assembled to give a burial to 
the Unionist Party. 

The resolution when put the House was passed unanimously. . 

Mr. Jinnah arrived at this stage and received an ovation from the audience. 
As soon as he had taken his seat Quazi Mohammad Isa of Baluchistan moved a 
resolution on Palestine appreciating the friendly reply of the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain, Mr. Churchill, to the telegram sent to him recently by the President of the 
All-India Muslim League and asking the British Government to make a definite 
pronouncement of completely adhering to the White Paper regarding Palestine. 

The conference also adopted half a dozen other resolutions, among other 
things calling upon Mussalmans not to join the Jat Mahasabha or any other tribal 
organisation in the province, and condemning the policy of the Government of 
India in withdrawing facilities in connection with Haj pilgrimage, and requested 
them to give effect to the recommendations of the special Haj Enquiry Committee. 

President’s Adyiob to Muslims 

. An advice to the Muslima not to join any political Anjuman or Babha other 
than the Muslim League which was the only representative organisation of the 
Muslims was given by Mr. Abdul Rah Nishtar, Finance Minister, Frontier Pro- 
vince, in the course of his Presidential address to the Conference. 

He said that organisations such as the Jat Mahasabha or the Momins Con- 
ference had been formed to disrupt Muslim solidarity, but he was sure that the 
Muslims would not fall into any such trap and would continue to march on 
towards their ^oal of Pakistan. They were passing through critical times and it 
was therefore, imperative that the Muslims should unite under the banner of the 
Muslim League. 

Earlier, Mr, B, Abdul RalfNishtar said that the Oonference was concerned with 
three questions, viz., Pakistan, Palestine and the Punjab Ministry. He left the 
Punjab question to Mr. Jinnnah and asserted that Pakistan was the only solution 
of the Indian problem. He declared that the Muslims could not tolerate Hindu 
domination nor did they wish to dominate over the Hindus They only wished to 
be allowed to have their own Governments in Muslim majority provinces. 

As regards Palestine, he reiterated Mr. Jinnh’s warning to the British Govern- 
ment against the consequences if, influenced by the capitalist American Jewry, they 
injured the interests of the Arabs. 

Mb. Jinnah Denies Pact With Sib Bieandab 

Addressing the open session of the Conference, Mr. M, A. Jinnah referred to 
the Punjab Premier’s statement regarding his talks with the League President Mr. 
Jinnah categorically and publicly denied that any secret commitment was made or 
any assurance about non-interference in the internal affaire of ^e Punjab given 
under the so-called Jinnah-Sikandar Pact. According to that document it was 
open to the League Party in the Assembly to terminate this coalition or an:; other 
coalition. A coalition could not be premanent. Ooalitions were always at will. It 
was open to the League Part;^ to enter into coalition or alliance even before or after 
elections. He completely denied that it was a pact and asserted that a pact could 
onlv be between two parties. This was only a record of what Sir Sikandar had 
said he would carry out. How could there be a pact between a lender and a 
follower or prospective follower ? 

Name op "Unionist” Must Be Buried . 

Characterising the attitude of Malik Khizr Hyat Khan as childish, Mr. Jinn^ 
said that he (Mr. Jinnah) wanted to kill the very name ’’Unionist” and see its funeral. 
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Tb tthorted tbe MatlimB to unite end orgenUe theiuBelvee. The more thry were 
i^iiiie^ end united, the leee would be the efforte mede to destroy them. 

^HUr. Jinneh reitereted thet the League attitude towards the war 


Affiirt was that of non-embarraeament It was 
toe»y League wanted to interfere in 


a lie and 
or obstruct 


an insinuation 
the war effort 


cS put diflScultiee in the prosecution of the war. It could only be intended to poison 
oubiie opinion in England, America and this country. The defence of their country, 
he eetdi was of far greater interest to the Indians than to America or any other 
foreign country* 

Mr. Jinnan then recalled the change of Government in England amidst the 
war when Mr. Churchill became the Prime Minister, and asked whether there were 
not controversies in England, Canada land America. Whenever any constitutional 
controversy arose in this country, it was imputed to wicked intentions. If that was 
BO why not close down this constitution i*Uugether ? lie then referred to the for- 
mation of League Ministries in Bengal, and Frontier Province, and said that, 
on the one hand, they were told that there i^hould he no fresh elections and on the 
other hand, they were told that this constitution was at their disposal, if they wan- 
ted to work it, but the constitutional right of working it on honourable lines was 

^^^"Betering to the recent statements of Mr. Savarkar and Dr. Moonjee, he said 
that it was clearly indicated that some leaders of the Punjab Hindu Mahassbba 
had sought their advice regarding the formation of a coalition with the Ijeague but 
the matter had been left to the discretion of the Provincial Hindu Mahasabha 
leaders, as the policy had already been laid down that whenever it found 
inevitable they could join the League. 

Sardar Shaukat Hyat Khan's Dismissal 

Mr. Jlnnah on the Implications 

The open seBBion of the Punjab Muslim League Conference adopted the reso- 
lution about the dismissal of CapU Shaukat Hyat Khan, The resolution was 
moved by Malik Barkat Alt and seconded by Sheikh Sadiq Haamn, 

Intervening in the debate on the resolution, Mr. Jinnah said that the first 
Question that arose was whether the Governor, as he had purported to disroiss 
Bardar Shaukat Hyat Khan under Section 51, had the power to dismiss a single 
individual Minister composing his Council of Ministers. The constitution had a basic 
principle which imposed joint and collective responsibility on the Cabinet, ‘This 
nises” said Mr, Jinnah, “a very serious constiiutional issue, and we shall have to 
examine it in the light of the correct interpretation of the constitution. It raises 

^ **Pro^ding*Mr. Jinnah said without prejudice to this joint responsibility, there 
is the second question that arises. Is the Governor yot bound to furnish all the 
allegations and charges that are made against Sardar Shaukat Hyat Khan ? In the 
communique one can only read that Sardar Shaukat Hyat Khan was. in the opinion 
of the Governor, guilty of gross misconduct in the discharge of his responsibility 
and dutv as Minister and had thereby forfeited the confidence of the Governor. 
Even the meanest subject of his Majesty is entitled to know the particulars of the 
charges and allegations or accusations against him and is entitled to a hearing and 
full facilities for his defence must be afforded to him. 1 he rule of nati^^^ 
jurisprudence is that the Governor is bound to give Sardar Hiaiikat Hyat Khan full 
particulars of the allegations and charges and his reasons and the fullest opportu- 
nity should be afforded to Sardar Shaukat Khan to give his explanation and offer 
defence, as it is obvious that otherwise he remains condemned unheard. Apart 
from the public issue involved, unless Sardar ferhankat Hyat Khiin clears his charac- 
ter and an opportunity is given to him his future career will be blasted and refleo- 

The third oueetion that arises >» «« *6 duty 

of the Premier ae Chief Minieter, with regard to the dismissal of his coll^ue. He 
cannot be relieved of his responsibility as the chief a.id Malik Khwr Hyat Khjm 
owes it to the public to explain his position in this 

impression is that Sardar Shaukat Khan has been dismissed and victimised 
because of certain political views that he holds, under 

which is attributed to him. If this be the case, then it destroys the very founda- 
tion of democracy and if revenge can be taken against a person in this maunei 
through. the inetiumentolity of the Goveriior by his exceptmoei 
constitution becomss a farce. If the Governor is proved guilty of having victimi* 
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Md Um tben the Governor should be diemieeed forthwito for marnng ^ cei^ of 
n man who has great familj tradition and groat eMne in hf& He held the King's 
Gommissloni fought on flio battto-fiold and was a Minister. That la _ tl^ genertl 
onbUe view. But, I am a very peculiar^ conefatuted perera. I am by cold- 

5r<& Sion, ligic and judicffi training and I want, therefore, to hold onr judg- 
ment In^SoyinM a» an impartial judge would, unttl we are in nosHMsion of 
So complete and full facte of the case. If. unfortunate^, it w fouiid beyond 
reasonable doubt on fact and evidence, that Sardar Bhankai H«t Kh^ haa been 
^S^of gross miecondnct, then wo shall not hesitate to give our judgment accordingly 

**^®*l)^|T^2»lution was Carried unanimously amidst shouts of 'Alla-ho-Akbar' and 
‘Shaukat-i-Punjab Zindabad.’ 

. Paety A'^lbgianob of Muslim Lmislatoes 

Baja Ohaeanfar AH &an, ex-Parliamontary Secretary, movM the second 
nsolntion about the allegiaiioe of the Muslim members of the Punjab Assembly to 
the Muslim League Party and not to toe Unionirt or a^ oAer political Party. 
He said that after remaining a member of the Unionist Party for seven years 
it was Btill doubtful whether the Unionist Party was in existence at all. Except 
that a few members mostly representing rural constituencies, met together and did 
Mt object to being called as Unionist, the Party had no organisation outside the 
L^idatnre. They had never held any annual elections of office-bearers had no 
o^frbearers. no constitution and had never held anjr conetitnfaon and had never 
hdd aiw inference. Before the advent of Provincial Autonomy there u^ to be 
a strong Soial block in the Assembly and *ey wanted some people to help them 
fn Mtting^rough some measures which the Government wanted to pass and in 
Sturo sometimes in small matters the official lent their suport to this zammdari 
The Party as such never had, nor now had, any influence in the Province. 
Snring the last general elections all the TOntesting candidate were given Unionist 
tieklta and any one of them who succeeded at the elections through his 9 wn ^eonsl 
influOTce was patted on the back and given the nom de plume of Unionist. To tell 
SHlidn truth, concluded RaiaGhaaanfar Ah, it is only an instrument to lower 
the prestige and influence of toe Muslim 1^K“® i,„ «.-j .v 

^The resolution was seconded by Maulvt Ghulam Mohxuddtn who said that the 
hour of trial for the Mussalmans had arrived. He asked the Premier to give np 
his dual policy as there could never be an alliance between the League and the 

Uniowt carried unanimously and the Conference adjourned. 

Premier Contradicts Shaukat Khan’s Statement 

Malik Khizr Hyat Khan. Premier of the Punjab, in a press statement, issued 
from Lahore on the 80th. April 1944, contradicting Captain Shaukat Hyat Khan's 
statement that he had given to the Premier his resignation a week before his 

dismisaaU saye^^ the statement published by Captain Shaukat Hyat Khan on the 
snbiect of his dismissal and regret to say that he has confused the issue by 
associating politics with the action taken by H. E. ,the Governor in the discharges 
of his duties. In it ho has made certain misleading and incorrect state- 

“*“*?.m* ^*’beet of my recollection I never received from Captain Shaukat Hyat 
HbM in Julv 1943 any such letter as that which he says he then wrote to ma 
But his views at that time and till recently may bo judged from the following 
facts : When Captain Shaukat Hyat Khan was appointed a Minister in tae 

Unionist Government, he had difficulties in obtaimng toe Muslim Leslie tictot 
for his election to the Punjab Legislative Assembly. For this reason ho was dis- 
gruntled with the League and after his election was responsible for a news item in 
%he Tribune of June 8, 1943, in which it was said that his suc^s was not due to 
ffie help of the League since no statement was issued by the Qaid-i-Asam or the 
Provincial President but to the personal faoto^nd to the groat influen ce of hw 
father’s name in the area. I am assured by The Tribune’s special 
that this nows item was published as a result of information pven by Captain 
Shaukat Hyat Khan. Although there was no indication of the sntborship trf *«» 
article, it was likely to lead to difficulties with the league and at my 
following statement was issued by ^ptain Shwkat Hyat Khan on June U- 
‘My attention has boon invited to the note in The Tribune of June 9th regarfling 
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H 0 daeUoD. I itrongly erademn tte miichi«TonB nferanoM made ttardn to the 
A|iM*i>Asun for whom 1 here .the greeteit feeling of leepeet end gratitude. I 
^e^ted the dection on the Mnelim I^egne ticket under the Sikander-Jinnah 
Pwt. Aa auch ^e credit for my incoeBa w due to that tidtet and to the programme 
biilMrto followed by ^ parly. At the aame time I am grateful, in particAar. to 
my eoDttitoente. to the Premier end to my other colleagues, to those workers of 
the Muslim League end other friends, including the Press who generously lent 
their ectire support to my osndidature.* It is significant that he sUtee that he 
obtained the League ticket under the Sikander-Jinnah Pact It is well known that 
in July 1943, there was some criticism of certain speeches made by Oaptain Shaukat 
Hyat Khan. To clear his position he issued the following atotement on July 20, 
1913. *My attention has been drawn to the comments which appesied in a certain 
section of the Presa with reference to cer^^in passages contained in the speeohee 
delirered by me in the courae of my recent These eommente are erroneoua 
and baaed on a miaucideretandin^ of my poeiiiion. I would remind my eritioa and 
commentators that on each occasion, my observations were strictly sabjeot to the 
Jinnsb-Sikander Pact and to the atatement made by the bon. Khizr Hyat Khan 
Tiwana at Delhi on March 7 on the ocnasion of the meeting of the Muslim League 
OouDcil. My regret is that 1 did not explicitly refer to the background furniahed 
by the aforesaid Pact and the etatement against which I was speaking I took it 
for granted thi t the Punjabi audience, whom 1 was addressing, would interpret my 
•peeches in the light of thia background. That 1 wae wrong in my aesumption, 
is apparent from the fact that the people read into my epeechea thinga which liear 
no reeemblance to my real intentione. I need hardly emphasise thst I will faithfully 
abide by the policy pursued by my late lamented father and continued by hia 
worthy succesaor.* 

* Coming to more recent events in the Muslim League Party meeting on 
November 8, 1943, he voted for the incluaion of the teima of the Sikander-Jiunah 
Pact in the rules of the party. 

No Bbbignatiok Beceivbd 

**I come now to hia statement that he bad given me his resignation a week 
before hia dismissal. It is totally incorrect and is clearly an after-thought in a 
statement made on the third duy after the event. There was no reason why be 
should give me his resignatiou at a time when negotiations were still proceeding, 
for, at that stage, there was no issue on which be could be expected to resign. Nor 
is it creditable that if Oaptain Shaukat Hyat Khan's resignation bad been iu my 
possession at the time when the matter, which resulted in his dismissal, waa 
under consideration, he should have failed to bring this fact to notice before the 
order of diemissal wae finally pasfied. He made no mention whatever of this 
alleged resignation at the time in question, nor did he mention it when^ making a 
statement to the Press immediately after hie diemisssJ, when be only said that he 
had been dismiS'ed. 1 have no wish to comment in detail on the statement made 
by Captain Shaukat Hyat Khau, I only wish to lay the facts before the public.'’ 


The Ministers* Statement 


The position taken up by the three non-Muslim Ministers during the rmot 
negotiations between Mr. Jinnah and Atalik Khizr 

atatement issued from Lahore on the 1st May 1344 by Choudhap 8tr Chhaturam^ 
Bevenue Minister, Sir Monoharlal, Finance Minister, and Sardar Baldev Stngh, 
Minister for Development. The statement says , - 

In Mr. Jiiinah'B letter of the 27th April to the Premier there is r^erenee to 
certain propoeals on which Mr. Jinnah wished to ascertain Ae vieim of the non- 
Muslim membera of the Cabinet. In tUie connection the whole background of the 


situation is explained below. . . , , ur s 

Mr. Jinnah requested the Premier to ascertain the grounds of our objection to 
the formation of a Muslim League or Muslim League Coalition Ministry the 
Punjab. The written statement which we handed to the Premier on the foDjeet 
rune as follows • 

“There are many cogent grounds on which wo coneider the formation of a 
Muslim League or Muslim League CcMlition Ministry or any Ministry bearing a 
communal name in t he Punjab or any other province to be wrong morally, cons- 
titutionally and politically. Without entering into a discussion of these groundi 
3re propose to auewer the question put us by the hon tn the foHowmg 

wmos : **We can consider the queetion of our joining a Muslim League or Muslim 
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LeMpae OotlitioD Ministry m an emergency measure only if the formation of such 
a Miniftry in the Punjab ie a part of an all-India understanding and the idea of 
Pakiitan is abandoned for the period of the war, and in order to enable all con- 
cerned to judge the merita of the scheme, its precise political and constitutional 
implications are fully explained and tbe geographical boundaries of tbe Punjab 
under the scheme of Pakistan as well as the principles to be adopted for the 
fixation of such boundaries are indicated as clearly as practicable and an unequi- 
Tocal assurance is given in a resolution formally adopted 1^ the League that the 
League will unconditionally support all forms of war effort until final Tictory 
is woo.” 

Mb. Jinbab’b Comments on Position of non-Muslim Ministers 

The following comments reduced to writing by tbe Premier to tbe dictation of 
Mr. Jinnak were received by us : (a) Tbe proposed coalition is confined only to 
tbe Punjab and under the present constitution, therefore, tbe question raised is 
irrelevent anduhe League cannot form an All-India understanding merely with 
two groups that are willing to come into the Muslim League Coalition Party, (b) 
Thia alao is an All-India question and irrelevant for tbe present purpose of for- 
ming the present proposed coalition. Tbe question raised in this clause (b) cannot 
be aettled only with two groups in the local legislature, as this is an AlUIndia 
queation ; (c) the policies of the League have been made quite clear with regard 
to tbe war effort and that question cannot he discusstd with groups in tbe Punjab 
Asaembly and is therefore, outside our present puritose. We are. however, willing 
to make it clear if it is necessary although it is obvious, that by the entry of any 
group or groups into tbe Muslim League Coalition Party, it is clearly uuderstoid 
Uiat the groupa that enter thia proposed Coalition would be in any way prejudiced 
or bound not to follow their respective creeds and general policy and programme. 
Coalition is always a provisional arrangement which may be understood between the 
reapective groupa and within arrangement they would be carrying on the Government 
of the Province and such administrative and legislative measures as would be within 
the main principles of the arrangement and underalanding which would bring 
certain groupa within the proposed coalition. 

Beplt To Mb. Jinnab*b Comments 

The reply in writing which we handed to tbe Premier on receipt of these 
comments runs as follows : We note with great regret and surprise thst the^e 
comments are not indicative of any desire to come to terms. We drew attention to 
certain conditions which would make it es»y to form a Muslim League coalition 
miniat^ in the Punjab with prospects of smooth and successful workii g. The 
definition of Pakistan and other relevant consequences which would follow upon 
the^ establishment of Pakistan is absolutely essential, particularly in the Punjab 
which is, according to Mr. Jinnah himself, the conier-stone of any scheme of 
Pakistan. The non-Muslim minorities of the Punjab are vitally interested in an 
elucidation of the problems so closely associated with Pakistan. Mr. Jinnsh's com- 
ments can offer no comfort or satisfaction to anybody. In fact, they seem to be 
visibly evasive and suggest a complete reluctance to face the ihsues inherent in 
Pakistan. To bring in the plea of tbe All-India character of Pakistan as a bar to 
an answer to a question put by the representatives of the Punjab minorities is to 
forget tbe fundamental principles recognised by All-India parties that a aettlement 
affecting one or more constituent parts of India shall not be arrived at on an All- 
ludia baais without the previoua full and free consent of the minorities concerned. 
The attitude of any political organisation towards war effort is of immeasurably 
greater importance to tbe Punjab than perhaps to the whole of the rest of India 
put together^. The Punjab is committed to whole hearted and unconditional support 
of war effort. To enter into a coalition with a political organisation, the ^ attitude 
of which towards the war effort remains hedged in by so many conditions and 
perinita or withdrawal from war effort at any moment, will be courting disruption 
within a very short time. The Punjab, which has sent approximately one million 
men to the army, cannot view with inditfereiice or complacency any attitude which 
is characterised by such elements of vagueness and uncertainty. We send these 
Btatementa of our views along with Mr. Jinnsh’s comments to the Fiess for publi- 
cation without any comment from ourselves. 

Sikh Miniater Denounces Jinnah’a Proposals 

^0 divide the people of thia province by aggravating communal bitterness at 
thia nmei would hs S poaltive danger to all concerned" Bays Sardar Baldev Singh^ 
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perelopment Minister Punjsb in the course of e etetement to the Preu eommen- 
ling on the Ministeritl developments in the Punjab. 

Sarder Baldev Singh says that on its surface the controversy raised by Mr. 
Jinnah related to the Unionist Party, which, according to him, did not exist in fact. 
He demanded, instead, a formal recognition of a change in party alignments in 
the Punjab Legislature with the implied sequel that the Ministry would be a 
League Coalition Ministry. This meant that we were in effect to commit ourselves 
to a vague Pakistan scheme. I am not a member of the Unionist Party. But it 
is impossible to ignore the consequence if, as Mr. Jinnah holds, the Unionist 
party were dissolved. My reason is simple. It was in earnest of a desire I shared 
with the late >'^ir Sikandar Hyat Khan that 1 entered into a pact wtth him 
primarily for removing the besetting curse of inter-communal bitterness In ^e 
Punjab. This pact was signed by me with the late Premier as the leader of the 
Unionist Party, a non communal organllation. Sir Sikandar always maintained 
that the Party of which he was the Leadw and the Government of which he was 
the head were both non-communal in outlook and character. Attempts were 
made during his life time within and without the province to assign a communal — 
Muslim League— character to his Ministry. Sir Sikandar resolutely resisted these 
attempts. His successor, our present Premier, has maintained the atatua quo. After 
attending a session of the A 11- India Muslim League in Delhi in March last year, 
he conveyed to me and to his other colleagues in the Ministry an assurance that 
Mr. Jinnah adhered unequivocally to the Stkandar-Jinnah Pact and would honour 
its commitment so far as the Punjab was concerned. The statement of the Premier 
was made with the full blessings of Mr. Jinnah and was received with applause by 
the Council of the A 11. India Muslim League. 

'^It is admitted that, as a direct result of my pact aforesaid with the Punjab 
Premier, a number of misunderatandings between the Muslima and the bikhs were 
removed. The communal atmosphere in the Punjab improved materially. Not all 
bad been done. Admittedly many grievances remained unresolved. The aine qua 
non of continued improvement, however, was a determined effort to maintain the 
improvement noticed in inter-communal relationship. This in its turn Implied an 
honest and straightforward respect for mutually agreed understandings and pacts. 

1 must say that Mr. Jinnah's present activities in Lahore, his attack on the 
Unionist Party and his insistence on the Punjab Ministry being recognised as the 
Muslim League Coalition Ministry have caused wide-spread alarm in the province. 
Jii the first place, the attempt to destroy the Unionist Party apart from anything 
else, mounts also to a unilateral repudiation of the pacts arrived at by Mr. Jinnan 
and the League with the Unionists and by the Unionist Party with me. If the 
leaders of the Muslim League encourage Muslims who are a majority in the Union- 
ist Party to treat their plighted word so lightly, the Sikhs will greatly hesitate to 
rely on any future promises made by them. 1 ask Mr. Jinnah and the Muslim 
members of the Ministerial type in all sincerity to take due note of this and to 
avoid sowing seeds of suspicion. 

^Secondly, it is no more a secret that the acts of indiscipline by a few mem- 
bers of the Unionist Party are the result of Internal intrigue by interested persons. 
Whatever their own designs, I have no hesitation in saying that an encouragement 
of such acts for oomrounal domination would destroy for all time confiidence in 
the integrity and working of political parties. Differences in opinion are no new 
phenomenon. But to achieve the object of such differences by internal surrepti- 
tious intrigues is against all canons of public conduct. 

Sikhs’ Faith in Unity of India 

*I would say here that as an earnest of our desire to live peacefully with our 
Maslim brethren, I with the concurrence of my friends in the community made 
every effort to come to terms with Mr. Jinnah. I repeatedly and pointedly aaked 
him for a clarification of the Pakistan scheme. There was no response. I must 
here make it clear that it is not offices, posts or even exclusive communal advan- 
tages that we seek. The right of self-determination is now an admitted principle 
recognised all the world over. The Sikhs bold that this right of self-determination 
can and should be* exercised to the fullest extent without violating India’s integrity, 
and unity by Muslims and in the same measure hj non-Muslims. Mr. Jinnah has 
•0 for shown no inclination to accept this clear principle. Nor does he explidn 
what his own scheme of Pakistan is. We have at one time been assigned the status 
of a subnationality and at another offered lavish promises of generous privileges. 
The time has come to end this purposeless manoeuvring. But why this drift into 
Irstrioidsl disruption ? 
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"Bikh history is my witoess thst we stand for jostioe and equality. To treat 
us with condiBceasioa or dub us as sub-nationals is to expect us tbe denial of our 

r id lineage. No Sikh may fall so low, whatever bis prmerences. We hare lived 
peace as equal neighbours, with our sister communities. We are resolved to 
stand by and will, if necessary, die with those who keep their troth in pursuit 
after our common aspirations. The Sikhs have never faltered. They shall not 
do so now. 

^'Finally I cannot help observing that as as a direct result of the recent 
aggressive turn in the attitude of a few Muslima, the general communal atmosp- 
here in the Punjab has already had a severe setback. Doubts in the sanctity of 
pacts and weakening of confidence in tbe operations of political groups mus^ in 
the nature of things, create serious communal misgivings. 1 do not suggest that 
the Muslim League is conscious of it but if aggressive communalism were to spread 
in the countryside, its repercussions on our war effort are bound to be grave ^aad 
no comparable calamity could befall us at this time. 

**To divide tbe people of this province by aggravating communal bitter- 
ness at this time would be a positive danger to all concerned.” 


Jinnah’a Reply to Minority Ministers 

The stand taken up by him during the talks with the Punjab Premier in 
connection with his proposal to form a League-Coalition Ministry in the Punjab was 
explained in a statement issued by Mr. Jinnah on tbe 2nd. May in reply to the 
statement issued by the non-Muslim Ministers in this connection. He says 

So now at last, the statement issued by the non -Muslim Ministers makes it 
clear that it is not the sanctity claimed by Malik Khizr Hyat Khan for the so- 
called Sikander-Jinnah Pact nor anything over and above it, by way of secret com- 
mitments, that may have been made as alleged and stated by Malik Khizr Hyat 
Khan recently, by bis revered predecessor. Sir Sikandar hyat Khan and himself, 
the nature of which has not up to the present moment been disclosed, which pre- 
vents them from entering into a coalition with the Muslim League, but that the 
non-Muslim Punjab Ministers are ready and willing to agree to the formation of a 
League Coalition Ministry provided they are satisfied with regard to the points 
raised in their statement published in this morning's papers. 

With regard to the first point mentioned, it is obvious to any intelligent man 
that an all-India understanding or settlement cannot be accomplished when dealing 
only with three non -Muslim Ministers in the Punjab, whose position is as follows: 

Sir Chhotu Earn does not represent more than nine Jat Hindu members of 
the Punjab Assembly, and this is the only section behind him. 

Bardar Baldev Singh does not represent more than ten members, as his group 
consists of only ten Bikh members out of a total number of 28 Bikbs, and Sir 
Monohar Lai has no following of any kind whatsoever. In other woids., these 
three gentlemen, together, do not represent more than 20 members out of the total 
number of 175 members of the Punjab Assembly. The demand that we should 
come to an all-India settlement or understanding with them is on the face of it 
preposterous. 

Similarly, as regards the second point, how can we come to any settlement 
with regard to Pakistan which is an all-ludia question with these individuals ? If 
su(A a course was adopted, the settlement or arrangement would be, on the one 
hand, binding on the Muslim League which is undoubtedly the authoritative 
organisation of the Mussalmans of India but nobody else or no other organisation 
outside these three non-Muslim Ministers of tbe Punjab would be bound by any 
settlement that might be arrived at on this question. It is nally surprising that 
this patent absurdity is not present to their mind. Our proposal to form a League 
Coalition Ministry is under and within the limits of the present constitution and 
the Government if India Act 1085, as it is applied and worked in the province of 
the Punjab. I regret, I have failed to make them understand the elementary 
principles on which coalitions are formed or dissolved in any legislature. 

Lbagub and war Effort 

As regards the third point mentioned, this 1 can only characterise as Insidious 
' tactics intended to poison the mind of the public in England, America, India and 
elsewhere as it contains insinuations that tbe Muslim League is opposed to war efforts 
and the successful prosecution of the war. They arrogate to themselves tbe claim 
that they are the only champions and defenders of India. Our attitude has been 
made clear' from the very commencement of the war and we have never put .^7 
difflcuUies or obstructions in the wey of war effort or embarrassed tbe Britisii 
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oiowniimBt in any way whatsoever. That has been made clear aa an actual (act 
to the o»«perf^on of the Muslim League Ministries in Bengal. Assam, the North* 
Wijet Frantiet Province and Sind, and the same position will be continued in the 
ftojab. if we are able to form a Muslim l^gne Ministry in the province of the 
Punjab* If the Cbverninent of India ia muiM and the preaent Punjab Ministry, 
mider the falae pretext that the Mualixn League is opposed to war efforts, is allowed 
to reiort to zepressive or opraessive measures or if they stifle the oonstitutiooai 
liberty on the people of the Punjab and the free and independent *'Workini( of the 
eobstitutioh, they will be makinfc a very g:reat mistake* In EnKland, in the midst 
of the war, the Ohamberlain Cabinet went and Mr. Ohurohill formed a new 
Cabinet and many changes have occurred since in his Cabinet. In Canada, elections 
were held in the midst of the war and Cabinets have been formed. In Australia 
the Mensiea Cabinet went and another Cabinet was formed in the midst of the 
war, and thereafter the legislature was dissolved and fresh elections were held. In 
India itself, Mr. Fazlul Huq*8 Ministry Went and the Muslim Iseague Ministry was 
formed. In Bind the Allah Bux Ministry Went and the Muslim League Ministry was 
formed. Ii\ the_ North-West Frontier Province Bcction 93 went and the 
Muslim I^gue Ministry was formed. Therefore the question is : Is the present 
constitution under which we are working, to function fully and freely ? The present 
iegislatuie is now seven years old. We nave repeatedly urged that fresh elections 
should be held, but the Government have turned a deaf ear so far. Are we not 
entitled to make every legitimate effort to put cur House in order and work the 
constitution under the present Government of India Act 1935 ? hither we should 
be allowed full freedom to work it or we must be definitely told to close down our 
shutters. But it would be a great plunder to interfere with constitutional liberties 
under the pretext that they might interfere with the war efforts. As we have already 
been threatened and informed in some sections of the Press that the Government 
have got ample and extraordinary powers which they can use, I hope that the 
Government will not abuse these powers and be stampeded into any hasty action. 

Beady to Come to Undbbbtandinq With Bikbb 
As regards Sardar Baldev 8ingh*9 fear, as reported in the Press, that his 
joining the Muslim League Coalition Party would amount to his acceptance of 
jPakistan, he is entirely wrong. No party that enters a coalition ever forswears its 
creed ipio facto or is compelled by merely joining a coalition to accept the creed 
and i&als of the other party. As regards the Bikh demand, 1 have repeatedly 
requested the Bikh leaders, including Sardar Baldev Bingb, and in my recent inter- 
views with him last month, repeated my request personally, to make their proposals 
as to what they want and, once again, 1 publicly n quest the Bikh leaders to 
acquaint me with their proposals to what the Bikh community desires. As this is 
not an all-India question and is confined only to the Punjab, we are ready and 
willing to come to any fair and equitable adjustment with them on behalf of the 
All-India Muslim League. 


Muslim League Committee of Action 

Lahore — 27th. May 1944 

’ Wwpiti.inw ol tli« Panjdi Premier 

The Oommittee of Action of the AlMndie Mnalim Letooe deeiM that 
Malik Khizr Hyai Khan Tiuiana ehall be forthwith expelled from the memtonbip 
of the All-Indie Muslim League and diell be ineligible to become a member in 
future till the Working Oommittee of the All-India Mnalim League remove ttu m 
against him. The Oommittee iianed the following atatement from Lahore at midnight, 
tna 2701. May 1944 j ' 

The hon. Malik Khizr Hjat Khan Tlwana, the Premier of the Punjab, and a 
member of the All-India Muslim League, leaned a lengthy statement on_ April g 
immediately after the breakdown of hia converaations with Mr. M. A. Jtnnah, tiw 
President of the All-Indin Muslim League. In the course of thle atatcinent, 
Malik Khizr Hyat Khan Babib gave expreasicn to hie views and m^6 MsetUona 
which were not only diametrically oppoeed to the di dared pobey wd proimmma 
of th, All-India MnaUm League, hut conetitnted a f.rave violation of the fondanen- 
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Ul principle of its cooBtitutioo end rules end thus rendered himself liable to dig. 
ciplinarj action. The Committee of Actidn, when they met at Lahore on May 2 
examined this statement vvith great care and picked out passages from it which, in 
their opinion, ofifnded against the basic principles of the constitution and the ruleH 
of the All India Muslim League. They authorised Nawabzada Liaqat Ah Khan, the 
convener of the Committee, to draw Malik Khizr Hyat Khan's attention to these 
objectionable passages by means of a communication which was sent to him on 
May 15 and called tor his explanation. It may be mentioned here that in this letter 
of the convener not only those passages were reproduced in eztenso, but it was ' also 
pointed out to him how they contravened the aims, objects and rules of the Muslim 
Lesgue. 

Malik Bahib sent his reply to Nawabzada Bahib on May 8, in which he inter 
alia eays : (1) That the passages to which exception is taken had been isolated 
from the context ; (2) That the Committee had not taken into account the 
backgiound and the circumstances in which his statement of April 28 was made; 
(3) That he had joined the Muslim League iu pursuance of and subject to what he 
calls '‘Sikandar-Jinoah Pact” ; (4) That the Committee had not defined their 

attitude towards this so-called Pact and requested them to do so in order to enable 
him to offer further explanation. 

These were, in short, the salient points on which he laid stress in his letter. 
The OommiUee will deal with these points at some length later. All that need be 
said here ia that he neither told the Committee what other meanings besides the 
obvious ones could be attached to the passages, alleged by him to have been torn 
from their context, nor has he taken the trouble to describe the back ground and 
the circumBtances in which he gave expression to these heterodox opinions which 
challenged the very existence of the Muslim League organisation. It may further 
be mentioned that he did not favour the Committee with a copy of the so-called 
Bikander Jinnah Pact on which ho asked the Committee to pronounce their opinion 
and that he failed to point out any section or clause from the constitution and 
rules of the Muslim League which could justify a member of the League to 
assent that ho can join the League with some mental reservations or self-imposed 
condition, which would extern pt liim from the obligatious imposed upon a member 
by the constitution and rules. 'J'he Committee of Action in their meeting in Jielhi 
on May 14, after giving their earnest consideration to Malik Bahib’s ccintentions, 
passed a resolution in which they explicitly asked him to coniioe himself to su- 
swering the specific charges formulated against him, based on the passages from 
his atatemeiit of April 28 and not to confound the issuea by dragging in extraneous 
matters having little or no hearing on them. 

Attitude to Bikander Jinnah Pact 

This resolution was forwarded to Malik Kkizr Hyat Khan under a covering 
letter from Nawabzada Bahib op May 14, to which Malik Bahib sent hia reply on 
May 20. In this letter also Malik Bahib reiterates bis previous allegations and 
persiats iu hia request to the Cojnmittee to define their attitude to the so-called 
Biksuder-Jinoah Pact. He further claims that the position he took up in issuing 
his aforesaid atatement was strictly in conformity with the Pact and if the Com- 
mittee are of the contrary opinion, they should enlighten him aa to what provisioDs 
and terms of the Pact he is supposed to have infringed and then he will give 
further explanation if necessary. In fact, he bases his whole defence in the so- 
called Pact. 

The Committee of Action never bad any hesitation in defining their attitude 
towards this Pact, but at the time the request was made, the Committee considered 
it inadvisable to give their decisions piece-meal. Now that the Committee are in 
full poaaeBsioii of Malik Bahib’a pleat, which he urges in his defence, the Commi- 
ttee proceed to record their decision on this as well as on other points on which 
he relies for his defence. 

It has been observed in a previous paragraph that no copy of the so-called 
Fact has been supplied to the Committee by Malik Sahib. The Committee have, 
however, in their possession a copy of the rules of the Punjab Muslim League 
Assembly Party in which this Pact is reproduced as au appendix. In tbe Appendix, 
its appellation is given aa Bikander- Jin nan Pact, while the ;:inscription immediately 
below reads as follows : ”Sir BiksTider Hyat Khan had consultation with Mr. Jinnah 
to-day, after which he attended the meeting of the Council of the All-India Muslim 
Lei^ue by special invitation. Ai the meeting the following statement was 

It will thus be seen that the schealled Pact is nothing more than a atatement 
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the Ute 6ir Sikander Hyat Khan made at a meeting of tbe Couacil of the 
7ii %dia Muslim League held at Lucknow in Octr ber 1937, In which he undertook 

certain things on his return to the Punjab. How this simple statement 
JJ* magnifi^ into a Pact and how this high-sounding title was bestowed upon 
fhiB^e-sided Ftat< mtnt has not been made clear. Although Malik Khizr Hyat 
Chan does not state whether sny renolutiini was pasined by the Council approYing 
* actioning this pact, yet in fairness to Malik 6?ahil), the Committee took the 
t inible of examining all the reaolutiona ot the All-India Muslim League since 1937 
without coming across any resolation whish would throw any light on it. 

^ The Committee have, therefore, no hesitation in holding that the statement 
f Sir Sikander Kyat Khan is not in the nature of a Pact. It is st the most an 
iideitaking or sn assurance given by him to the All-India Muslim League Council 
ihftt he will bimselt become a member and also induce other Muslim members of 
his Party to sign ilie Muslim League creed and join it. As soon as the Muslim 
mernhers of the 'Unionist Paity joined the Laague, the Unionist Party as such 
pased to exist because of the defection ol the vast majority of its members who 
1 ad thenceforth made themselves subject to the rubs and regnlations of the Central 
and Provincial Muslim League ParliameDtary Boards and had thrown off the yoke 
of the Unionist Party. This did not mean, however, that there was any bar to the 
continuance of a ccalition with the then existing Hmdu and Bikh groups, provided 
this was acceptable to the m tjority of the Muslim Ijeague members. 

The Premier’s Defence 

Having disposed of this issue, which is the mnn prop of his case, the (^ra- 
mittee will now briefly deal mih other points raiseo by Malik Babib in his d^bnoe. 
His first contention is that the passages quoted oy the Committee have been 
removed from their context. 

The very first passages from his statimcDt to which the Committee objected 
was reproduced in full and had not been isolated in any way. Malik Siilitb, in 
tracing the history of the Unionist Party, says that the late Bir FazU IJunoin was 
opposSi to communal parties and would not brook outside interference in provincial 
matters and then he goes on to say that le is in complete agreement with these 
views and appeals to the Mussalmans of the Punjab not to tolerate outside inter- 
ference and refuse to be divic ed among tbemselvcs. ’ibis statement amounts to an 
open defiance by Malik Baheb of all the aims and objects of the orgsiiisation to 
which he says, he still belongs and with whosi cretd he itiofessca to bo in full 
acord ’ He forgets that the All-India Muslim League by its constitution is purely 
a communal organisation, having its branches all over India both inside and out- 
side the Legislature and having the authority to dinct and control their activities. 
It is most unbecon.ing of a member owing allegiance to such an orgiinisadon to 
violate ita basic principle in such a flagrant monner as has been done by Melik 
Baheb who not satisfiid with his own optn defiance, goes furiber and invites tiie 
Miissalmaas of the Punjab to revolt against their national organisaiion. The Com- 
mittee are constrained to observe that it would have been more honourable on bis 
part to have resigind the membership of the organisation if he did not agree with 
its aims and objects than to try to disrupt it from within. He has committed a 
clear breach of discipline and no self-respecting organisation can tolerate this. It 
must take effective steps to vindicate its authority by putting a stop to such dis- 

ruiaive^tendencws. ^hich Malik Baheb lays stress is that the Committee 

l^avemot fully appreciated the background and the circumstances under which his 
statement of April 28 was made, but beyond making tins vague assertion, he has 
not thought fit to mention tiiem in any detail. He declined to take advantaife of 
the suggestion of the convener to come to Delhi and discuss the whole matter with 
the Committee face to face. In his second^ reply also, be^ soys that no useful 
purpose would be served by an oral discussion. ’Jlie Committee arc, thereuire, un- 
able to understand how any circumstances could have justified Malik baheb in 

taking up the stand that be .did. , . ^ t a u- i, 

His third point is that he joined the league in pursuance of and sjihject to the 
Sikander- Jinn ah Pact, with which the Committee has already dealt. The Commi- 
ttee do not understand the significance of this claim, for the constitution and lylrs 
uf the All-India Muslim League apply equally to all its members aud no indivi- 
dual can join it with conditions and self-imposed terms. 1 here are no two 
categories of membership vide Rule V of the constitution and Rules of the All- 
Intha Muslim League which runs as follows • . . , . . 

*'R?ery candidate shall become a member of n pnmary League on pa^fment of 
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•a MioBd mlMeription of udm two in odTaoeet piovidod it ii daelond in wHtbur 
tlint tho oandidnte will abide bp the object! and rnlea of the League nentioaed 
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Thii plea has no force and only demonitratea hie subiervienoe to the Unionist 
Idealii 

Lbagub ahd Unionist Party Ideals 

The Committee hare also examined the constitution of the erstwhile Unionist 
Party. Its creed is wholly different from that of the All-India fiAaslim League, It 
is, therefore, quite impossible for any honest man to own allegiance at one and the 
same time to two parties with such differing creeds. Malik Saheb’s lip serrice, 
therefore, to the Pakistan ideal sound hollow,' particularly when reviewed iu the 
light of his statement and will not deceive any one who has been blessed with some 
understanding from the passages from his statement of April 28. which were quoted 
in BXtenao in the first communication sent to Malik Babeb on behalf of the Commi- 
ttee. It is quite evident that like the late Sir Fazli Hussain he dose not believe in 
communal parties or organisations and is opposed to outside interference io the 
affairs of his province. He calls upon the Mnssalmans of the Punjab to resist such 
interference and refuse to be divided among themselves at the instance of any one. 
Tills statement, it must be remembered, was issued soon after his talks with Mr. 
Jtnnali had ceased, who, on behalf of the Muslim League, was exhorting the MussaU 
mans to stand by their organisation and owe their sole all^iance to it, in order 
to have an effective voice in the decisions of the Coalition Qoveniment in the Pun- 
jab. The Unionist label in the Punjab waa a pretence for keeping down the Mussal- 
mana and making them subservient to the dominant Hindu group, which in sod 
out of season exploited it for its own selfish purposes. It was this background 
wiiioh Malik Saheb would probably like the Committee to ponder over. How such 
a stand at this crucial moment could justify Malik Baheb in making these mischi- 
evous sasertions is wholly incomprehensible. Then again his emphasis on the fact 
that he joined the Muslim League subject to the term of the so-called Pact 
indicates tnat his allegiance to the League is only a secondary affhir and he does 
not regard his membership of the League as Imposing any obligations upon him 
which ne is in duty bound to carry out. 

His defiance of the ndvice tendered to him on behalf of the Central Muslim 
League orgatiieation is indicative of his recalcitrant attitude on the subject. The 
Committee have in the previous par igraph shown that Malik Hahib has made no 
serious attempt to explain or rebut the charge formulated against him. On the 
contrary, be has been trying to sidetrack the issue by asking the Committee to 
define their attitude to a matter which is not relevant in any degree to the present 
inquiry. The Committee have, therefore, reached the conclusion that Malik Babeb 
in iaaning the atatement, containing tbe objectionable passagea referred to above, 
has contrsvened the policy and*prograntme of the Muslim League and violated 
its constitution, rules, aims and objects and has therefore, proved bimsely unfit to 
be a member of this sole national organisatioa of the Musalmans of India. The 
Hyat Khan Babeb Tiwaoa shall be forthwith expelled from tbe membersbip of tbe 
All-India Muslim I^eague and shall be ineligible to become a member in future till 
the Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League is pleased to remove this 
ban against him. 


Expulnon of Malik Khizr Hyat Khaa 
Punjab Mualini .League Council 

llie Oonnea of the Punjab Mnalim League, which met et Lehore on the 
S8th May lO'li under the presidentship of Nawah Iftikhar Huiaain Khan of Mam- 
dot adopted a resolution isndorsing the action taken against Malik Khizr Hyat 
Khan Tiwana by the Committee of Action. The resolution, which was moved by 
Khan Bahadur Maulvi Giiulam Mohiynddin, M. L, A., and supported among others 
by Malik Barkat Alt, M. L. A., and Khan Bahadur Karmat Ali, if. L. A., says : 

‘This meeting of ^e Oonncil of the Panisb Provincial Muslim League, views 
with satisfaction the action taken against the Hon. Malik Khixr Hyat Khan Tiwana 
by the Committee of Aetion for his open defiance of the aims and objects and 
rules of the AIMndia Muslim League and ereaUng disruption in tbe Muslim 
aation. Ibis meeting eallc upon the Mnslims of the Punjab to demonsizate, 
bqyoiid ell doubt, that thqy ataad solidly behind thdr natkmal orgunieatloiL*’ 
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Ocmioil also approved the programme for atr^theDing the Mnilim 
or^ieatioQ in the province, recently framed by the Working Committee of 
^ 0 ^njab League, and in pursuance thereof elected five organising secretaries, one 
for oatdi of the five divisions of the province. 

The meeting was attended among others by twelve members of the Punjab 
Assemhly. 

Nawahzada Liaqat Ali Khan, General Secretary of the All-India Muslim 
League, in the course of a brief speech, said that it was a matter of great satis- 
faction that the purge in the Muslim League had ended the seven years of 
comoufiage in the Punjab. He exhorted the Muslims to strengthen the Muslim 
League, so that they might assert themselves as a majority community in ^e 
province, and declared that the League had no secret or destructive programme. 

Qazi Mohammad laa, who also addressed the Council, said that the Sword- 
Arm of India would be utilised to protect the legitimate interests of Muslims and 
other minorities in the Punjab. 

Punjab Premier And The League 

Reply To Committee’s Allegations 

*^6pecious reasons have been advanced for my expulsion, but it is obvious that 
I have been expelled because 1 refused to accept Mr. Jinnah’s demands which 
sought to end a state of affairs accepted by Mr. Jinnah and the League for more 
than six years ” said Malik Khizr Hyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab, in a state- 
ment to the Press from Simla on tlie 5fh. Jane 1944. 

He added: My fears have been realised and the Committee of Action has 
decided to expel me from the Muslim League without giving me an opportunity to 
clear my position. I cannot say that I am surprised. When Mr. Jinnah had his 
last conversation with me on the telephone on the night of April 27-28, he infor- 
med me angrily that he would expel me from the League. This threat was made 
before I bad issued my statement. Later, he thought better of this and referred 
the matter to the Committee of Action, It was, however, hardly to be expected 
that the Committee of Action, which, after all, consists of his nominees, would fail 
to carry out his orders. 

My case was prejudged and decided before the Committee of Action ever 
professed to give me an opportunity to explain certain passages in my statement 
on April 28. While striving to maintain an appearance of judicial impartiality, 
the Committee soon showed that, in fact, the matter had been prejudged. In its 
resolution dated May 14tb. 1944, there occurs the following passage : '^The Com- 
mittee once again desire to draw Malik Bahib’s attention to the passages quoted in 
the previous communication from his statement of April the 28th which, in their 
opinion, constitutes deliberate and grave violation oi the basic principles, rules, 
policy and programme of the All- India Muslim League.” ; 

I feared from this explicit expression of opinion that the Committee had 
already decided on its course of action, but, in my anxiety to preserve Muslim 
solidarity and to avoid precipitating a breach, 1 deliberately refrained in my letter 
dated May 20th from protesting against the Committee’s attitude and merely 
repeated my request for a reply to my questions. The Committee saw that I would 
not fall into the trap laid for me and announced its intention of making known 
its pre-deter mined decision on May 27 in Lahore. Then and then only did I 
protest against the inequity of condemning me unheard. 

The Committee oi Action has made much of my alleged refusal to go to 
Delhi and discuss the matter face to face with it. It has misquoted my second 
reply (dated May 20th). I said : “No useful purpose would be served by “Z gwn.K 
to Delhi in the present circumstances.” In referring to this sentence, the Ccrami- 
ttee has omitted the words “in the present circumstances”, and so has altered its 
sense. I was prepared to discuss the matter with the Committee, but my doing so 
was useless until the Committee bad clarified its attitude to the Sikandar- Jinnah 
Pact. Had it done so, I would have been glad to'meet it. 

, Although the Committee of Action previously refused to answer my questions 
shout its attitude to the Sikandar- Jinnah Pact, it has now made its attitude clear. 
The amount of space which the committee has devoted to the Pact in its state- 
ment shows how little truth there was in the allegation that 1 bad introduced an 
irrelevant and confusing iseue by referring to the Pact. ^ .i. 

The Committee pf AcIicd that ilere vrs no latt and that thiie wss, 
30 ' 
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at the moat, an understanding or asauranoe given by "Urn (Sir Sikandar Hyat 
Eban) to the All-India Muslim League Council that he will himself become a 
member and also induce other Muslim members of his party to sign the Muslim 
L^ue creed and join it.” It goes on to say “that, when the Muslim members of 
Unionist Party joined the Muslim League, the Unionist Party ceased to exist, 
though there was no bar to the centinuation of the coalition between the Hindu 
and Sikh groups and the Muslim League Party.” The Committee of Action says 
that the Muslim League never adopted a resolution accepting the Pact, that no 
person can join the League subject to mental reservations and self-imposed condi- 
tions, “and that the committee has examined the constitution of the Unionist 
Party” and found it so different from that of the League that no honest man 
could belong to both. 

Pact Aoceftbo by Lbaoub 

It may be that there was no formal resolution of the Muslim League accept- 
ing the Pact, but there is no doubt that it was regarded by Sir Sikandar as a 

g entleman's agreement between him and Mr. Jinnah equally binding upon Sir 
ikandat’s followers and the Muslim League of which Mr. Jinnan was 
the leader. That the Fact was accepted oy the All-India Muslim League 

is shown by a statement issued to the Press on October 20, 1987 
by the Secretary of the Punjab Provincial Muslim League. After referring to Sir 
Sikandar'a statement at the meeting of the Council of Uie AlMndJa Muslim League 
held on October 14, the Secretary says : ‘‘After Sir Sikandar bad made the state- 
ment, the drafting of the agreement was entrusted to Sir Sikandar and Malik 
Barkat Ali, m. l. a* The agreement so drafted was adopted by the Council of the 
All-India Muslim League.” 

It is quite untrue that there was no Pact. Its existence can be proved from 
Mr. Jinnah’s introduction to the publication by Sheikh Mohammad Ashraf of 

Allama Iqbal's letters to Mr. Jinnah. Mr. Jinnah says : “ Sir Mohammad 

Iqbal played a very conspicuous part, though at the time not revealed to the 

S ublic, in bringing about this consummation. He had bis own doubts about the 

ikander-Jinnah Pact being arrived at and he was anxious to see it translated into 
some tangible results without delay so as to dispel popular misapprehension about it. 

Moreover. Sir Mohammad Iqbal himself retefs to this Pact in bis letter to 
Mr. Jinnah. In a letter dated November l, 1937, he says : “Statements have been 
issued to the press by both sides, each side putting its own interpretation on the 

terms of the Jinnah Sikander agreement This, as far as I know, does not appear 

in the Jinuah-Sikandar agreement.” 

In another letter dated November 10, 1937, the following passage occurs : 

'* In your Pact with his (Sir Sikandar), it is mentioned that the Parliamentary 

Board will be reconstituted and that the Unionists will have a maiority in the 

Board. Sir Sikandar tells me that you agreed to their majority in the Board 

It is noteworthy that Mr. Jinnah did not then declare that there was no Pact, 
but only a unilateral declaration made by Sir Sikandar. How could Sir Sikandar 
re-constitute the Muslim League Parliamentary Board ? This was to be done by 
Mr. Jinnah and the League, so clearly there were two parties to the agreement. 

Even if aa the Committee of Action contends, there was only a statement 
made by Sir Sikandar before the Council of the All-India Muslim League, is it 
not also true that for nearly seven years that statement has been acted upon and 
is not this sufficient to establish the existence of a Pact ? 

The Committee of Action has not denied that the membership- forms signed 
by the Muslim members of the Unionist Party when joining the League, specifically 
declared that they joined it in pursuance of the Sikandar-Jinnah Pact. If the 
League never recognised the Pact, why did it accept as members Muslims, who 
specifically said that they joined in pursuance of it ? If there was no Pact, the 
Committee of Action has no jurisdiction over me. 

It is incomprehensible how the Committee of Action has now discovered that 
it is quite impossible for any honest man to owe allegiance at one and the same 
time to two parties with such differing creeds. If, however, members of the Punjab 
Muslim League Assembly Party are to be describe aa dishonest because of their 
allegiance to these two parties under the Jiunah-f^ikandar Psot» I am afraid the 
description will also apply to those who accepted this arrangement for over 
s»x years. 

After answering the other criticisms of the Committee, the Premier says : 

In my statement of April 28, I said olearly and explicitly that 1 was a firm 
l^ievsr in and a supportsr the aims and objects of the Muslim League. I 0 tooa 
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loftfly ^7}^ tnd policy iubject only to my ioBietenoe on the followinK two 
p^te: (1) Id geperal the Mnelim Leerae Party in the Punjab Assembly ^onld 
be free to choose its own allies, determine the basis of its alliance and conduct its 
Parliamentary work In accordance with the terms of the Sikandar Jinnah Pact 
(2) In particular it should not be compelled to commit a breach of faith with its 
non-Muslim co-workers in the Assembly in respect of the undertakings formally 
embodied in the Jinnah-Sikandar Pact. 

ACTED Within my Bights and in Best Interests op Mdslims 


I maintain that I was within my rights and acting in the best interests of 
the Punjab Muslims in declining to yield on these two points. Every Province has 
its own peculiar problems and its own back-ground of economic and social condi- 
tions and party politics. It is only right and proper that within the general frame- 
work of All-India policies every Province should be free to conduct its affairs in 
the light of its own condition and Experience. There is no doubt that in the 
Punjab the parliamentary alliance and the parliamentary programme represented 
by the Unionist Party are best suited to the interests of the Muslims and the best 
guarantee from their point of view to a stable Ministry under the present constitu- 
tion Nobody has yet been able to suggest to us a better or in fact any practical 
alternative to this alliance or this programme. Nobody has shown ns how they 
offended against any All-India policy of the Muslim League. In the circumstances, 
I could see no force whatever in the demand for a change in the arrangements 
that were working so well from the Muslim point of view and tlie fact that the 
acceptance of the demand would have amounted to a breach of faith wUh our 
non-Muslim allies and co-workers in the legislature left me no choice but to resist 
it firmly. 1 have little doubt that the Muslims of the Punjab and their elected 
representatives in the Legislature will understand the issues involved and support 
me in the stand which I have taken for the vindication of their pledged word and 
their constitutional rights and for the protection of their bent interests which would 
be seriouslv affected if the stability of their Ministry were allowed to be undermined 
by unjustified outside interference. 

In conclusion, 1 should like to make it clear that as far as the Muslim ideal 
of self-determination, as embodied in the Lahore resolution popularly known as 
Pakistan, is concerned, the Committee of Action’s present decision does not affect in 
any way my wholehearted support to it. Whether 1 remain in the Muslim League 
or not, I shall do all 1 can to help my community’s efforts to realize this ideal. 


The Sind Muslim League 

The jealousies of power politics and the struggle for seats and ofiices should 
give place to a simple ideal of service for its own sake ; otherwise there is danger 
of friction and disintegration setting in within the organisation, said Mr. O, M. Syed, 
speaking at the annual meeting of the Sind Muslim League held at Karachi on 
the 14th. May, 1944. He criticised the attitude of the Hindu minority in Sind and 
said that the methods adopted by them to encourage the disruptive forces in the 
Muslim community betrayed their evil intentions. , ns j 

Mr. Syed also referred to the Khaksars. the Ahrars, Jamait-ul-Uleroa and 
the Socialists whom he described as disintegration forces in the Muslim Com- 
munity and said that being frightened at the increasing power of the League they 
were trying to organise themselves in order to present a united front against it. 

The League appointed a committee of five persons to organise and strengthen 
the Muslim League in the province. The meeting which was attended by the 
Premier and other Muslim Ministers passed a number^ of resolutions, by one of 
which it condemned the action of the Governor of the Punjab in dismissing Captain 
Bhaukat Hyat Khan ’‘without assigning proper reasons”. 

The meeting requested the Government of India ^ ,?onvey to His Majesty s 
Government that it was the desire of the Muslims of India that the promises given 
to the Arabs of Palestine should be kept by His Majesty’s Government. 

The Bind Government was urged to abolish the system of I®*/*** 
the borough municipalities of the province as^ the system of joint 
sgainst the League creed. The meeting appointed a Parliaments^ Board of five 
members inking Te Premier. 

vigilance committee to aecuxe the proper ratio for the Muslims in the public 
•ttViOCB. 


The Baroda State Muslim Conference 

Seventh session — Kholwad — 20th May 1944 

Mr. R. K. Pathan's Address 

'Tskistan is the symbol of Indian independence. It is very strange that after 
five years of explanation some people are yet askinp for its clarification. Self- 
determination and distribution of provinces on a national basis is Pakistan,** said 
Mr. Baaoolkhan Pathan, presiding over the seventh session of the Baroda State 
Muslim Conference held at Kholwad (Baroda) on. 20th. May 1944. He added : 
*'The principle of self-determination is accepted by the British Government, the 
principle of redistribution of provinces on a national basis is accepted by the 
Congress. The position is not impossible of solution if the League, the British 
Government and the Congress place their heads together.'* 

Continuing, Mr. Raaoolkhan said that Muslim bodies other than the League 
like the Ahrars, the Ehaksars and the Jamiat Ulema accepted Pakistan in some 
form or other as their creed. The Cripps’ proposals contained the germ of 
acceptance in principle of Pakistan. If ail the parties concerned frankly considered 
the problem, its solution was not difficult. The State people were not directly 
concerned with Pakistan but they had their sympathies with the demand just as 
their Hindu brethren were in accord with the Akhand Hindustan demand. 

Referring to the food problem, Mr. Rasoolkhan said that this question of the 
day called for the immediate attention of the national leaders. He welcomed the 
release of Mahatma Gandhi and while wishing him early and complete recovery, 
he appealed to him to join hands with Mr. Jinnah and other great leaders to beat 
down profiteering and the black market. A National Government was suggested as 
the panacea for these problems, he went on ; what was immediately wanted was 
not a ''responsible government" but a "responsible market." Countering the profiteer- 
ing stalking the land and enabling the poor to get their daily necessities at 
reasonable price— should become the first and immediate concern of our leaders, 
he said. 

The President welcomed the merger scheme by which Baroda had acquired 
during the last year about 5,400 square miles of land with a population of about 
520,000. 'l"he State had decided to spend about Rs. 100,000 a year for the improve- 
ment of these areas. He believed that by joining a piogressive State like Baroda 
these backward areas got the benefit of its social and political reforms and as suc.h 
the scheme would be a blessing in disguise for other areas which should merge 
themselves into the State. 

Mr. Rasoolkhan dwelt at length upon the separate electorate campaign in 
Baroda State and expressed * dissatisfaction of the panel system of representation 
which, though it was temporarily useful to tide over a crisis, could not for ever do. 
He complained that the Praja Mandal members frequently opposed Muslim social 
reforms and educational advances* Muslims remained backward in education and 
proper facilities had not been accorded to them. Their redemption, he said, lay in 
uniting under the banner of the Muslim Conference and presenting a single front. 
He exhorted the Muslim youth to take to education seriously. 


The Punjab Muslim Students’ Federation 

Rawalpindi— 19th. June 1944 

League Leaders* Criticism 

The action of the Punjab Premier in not coming to an agreement with Mr. 
Jinnah was criticised by several speakers at the open session of the Muslim 
Students' Federation Conference held at Rawalpindi on the 19th. June 1944 under 
the presidentship of Sardar Shaukat Hyat Khan, an ex- Minister of the Punjan. 
Prominent League leaders from various provinces were present. 

^ ^Inaugurating the conference, Nawabzada Liaqat AH Khan referred to w 
political ideal of the Muslim Lesgne which* he said, was the only representativs 
body of ten crores of Muslims, having one platform, one leader and one 
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B« tnnug^A the complete indejMndence of India in the real lenee as one in which 
the ten croree of Muslims would be absolutely free from the domination of the 
Britlsbers and the Hindus. 

Referring to Punjab politics, he criticised the Punjab Premieres stand regarding 
the Jinnah-Sikander Pact. Malik Khizr Hayat who had promised to infuse fresh 
life in the Muslim League Party in the Punjab AsBembly, was in fact responsible 
for strangling the party which was yet hanging between life and death* He added 
that the only fault of the League Council was that they had trusted Premier 
Xiwana and his associates. 

Dwelling on the League-Unionist Party controversy and the statement of the 
Punjab Premier, the speaker stated that it was absolutely wrong to state that the 
only bone of contention between the Qaid-e-Azam and the Punjab Premier related 
to the Punjab Ministry and added that the real trouble arose over the demand 
by Mr. Jinnah that Muslim members in the Punjab Asaembly could owe allegiance 
only to one political party as the Muslim League could no longer tolerate divided 
loyalties of the Muslim members to two masters. Referring to the criticism that 
the war effort in the Punjab was likely to be handicapped by the coming into power 
of a Muslim League Ministry in the province, the speaker pointed out that this 
was another Unionist stunt to mislead the people and to discredit the League in 
America and England. In conclusion, he appealed to the Muslims to unite under 
the Muslim League banner and strive hard to reach their goal of Pakistan. 

Sirdar Abdur Rah Khan Niahtar, Finance Minister, Frontier Province, 
characterised the action of the Punjab Premier as an affront to the ten orores of 
Muslims. The object of establishing Muslim League ministries, according to him, 
was to strengthen the hands of the League for the attainment of Pakistan. 

Wazi Mohd laa, President of the Baluchistan Muslim League, in the course 
of his speechf reiterated that they had neither declared war against the British nor 
against the Hindus but they had only decided to organise themselves. Justifying 
the decision of the Muslim League Council of Action expelling the Punjab Premier 
from the League, the speaker refuted the allegation that the Committee in their 
decision was influenced by Mr. Jinnah. 

Sardar Aurangzeb Khan^ Frontier Premier, in the course of his speech, referred 
to bis meeting with the Punjab Premier with the approval of Mr. Jinnah and the 
Nawab of Mamdot and regretted that bis persuasious had had no effect. Accepting 
the Jinnah-Bikandar Pact as a reality for the sake of argument, he said 
it could not be binding for generations. He assured the audience they 
would quit the Frontier Cabinet within a minute of receipt of instruc- 
tiouB from Mr. Jinnah or the League High Command if their continuance 
in office was detrimental to the interests of the Muslim community or the attain- 
ment of Pakistan. Alluding to the question of outside interference in internal 
administration, raised in the Punjab, he stated tbattthere had never been a single 
occasion during^ his tenure of office when Mr. Jinnah or the League High Command 
had interfered in Uie internal administration of the province. 


The Jammu & Kashmir National Conference 

Sheikh Abdulla’s Rejoinder to Jinnah’t Attack 

Sheikh Mohamad Abdullah, President of the All-Jammu and Kaahmit 
National Conference, issued the following statement from Srinagar dated the 
26th. June 1044 a • 

Mr. if. A. Jinnah^ addressing the session of the Muslim Conference in Sri- 
nagar on the 17th June thought fit to open an attack on the All Jammu and 
Kashmir National Conference. He questioned the correctness of its objectives as 
an organisation, aiming at uniting the entire people of Kashmir under one 
national banner. j j u* 

This abrupt utterance was surprising since Mr. Jinnah bad declared on ms 
arrival that he had not come to Kashmir for any political propagaima. This, he 
Mid^ first at Jammu replying to the Muslim Conference address, and ha repeated it 

It waa in deference to hie etanding in the public life of India that we gave him 
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• oivio rceepUon io Srinagar, on bebalf of <he National Conference and all tte 
commuaities combined* 

Anin Mr. Jinnah at the PresB Conference on the 23rd May, while answering 
a qnestion whether it would not be best lor people of all communities to unite 
under one banner, said that in the State there existed various organisations, e.g., 
the National Conference, the Muslim Conference, the Hindu Bsjya Babha, the 
Yuvak Babha and the Sikh Party. It was for the people of the State themselves 
to decide what course would best strengthen their forces. 

Up to that day, Hr. Jinnah appears to have maintained his “let* alone** 
attitude towards our Kashmir politics. 

Mb. Jinnah Bbeaes hib Absubancb 

But in his last speech at the session of the Muslim Conference on the 17th of 
June, Mr. Jinnah— our honoured jpiest— not merely identified himsels completely 
with the politics of the Muslim Conference, but went further and attacked the 
National Conference. By so doing, Mr. Jinnah broke his repeated assurance to the 
people of Kashmir that he was not on a propaganda tour and, 1 regret to say, 
thus violated the sprit in which he was received by ns all. 

Now,, as to the National Conference, we certainly owe no apologies to Mr. 
Jinnah for our existence. 

Starting the Muslim Conference as a sectional organisation in 1932 we passed 
on to a higher stage of political evolution In 1939. It that year by a democratic 
decision of the overwhelming majority of our works, we transformed ourselves into 
the one national organisation of the people of Kashmir calling this body the All- 
Jammu and Kashmir National Conference. This change enabled us to handle the 
new tasks arising out of the developing political situation. 

Thus we passed Mr. Jinnah^s milestone of to-day over five years ago. 

To-day the All-Jammu and Kashmir National Conference is the national 
organisation of the Kashmiri people, not only because its membership is open to all 
communities, but because it has got a truly national programme and a national 
viaion. 

Mr. Jinnah has attacked the Kashmir National Conference with the same 
weapon with which he attacks the Indian National Congress. According to him tho 
National Congress is a Hindu attempt to cheat the Indian minorities, and tl.e 
National Conference is a Muslim attempt to cheat the Kashmir minorities. 

The programme of the National Conference is before our Kashmiri people in 
the form of our recently published “New Kashmir.” That programme is a sigu- 
poat of our future struggle towards freedom, supported by the strength and co- 
operation of the minority communities whose rights are fully guaranteed and 
safeguarded. 

Viewing the position from an all-India perspective, we find that Mr. Jinnah 
haa repeatedly declared that he does not extend his plans of Pakistan to the Indian 
States. Thus his conception of Islamic sovereignty conveniently halts at the 
customs barrier which divides our State from British India. Yet, when it comes 
to giving advice, Mr. Jinnah trespasses over his own boundaries. 

Beiterating our position, I say that the National Conference does not stand 
for the aplitting of the people’s forces in Kashmir by diverting them into the 
channels of mere communal organisations. Such a division can never be conducive 
to the growth of our own united strength, and would also belie the history of 
progreas the world over. This does not however mean that the rights and demands 
of the backward sections of the community do not receive our attention and 
support. In point of fact, we fight for their rights ourselves, and unite with those 
atriving towards the same end. 

But while disavowing communal separatism, the programme of the National 
Conference eDvisii^ the free and full development of cultural units, and the 
principle of self-determination on the basis of nationality, as a solution of pro- 
blems which are not oniv our own, but those of India as a whole. 

We, of the National Conference, are conscious of the work that lies ahead. 

In ipite of outsiders who misunderatand our problems and are hardly capable of 
belpmg na we shall carry on our work. With traditions of struggle at our back, 
and the heritage of the sacrificea of our martyrs and workers to strengthen ns, we 
ihall march forward to new Kadimir. our fiee homeland. 



All India Majlis-i-Ahrar Conference 


Open Session — Rawalpindi— 11th. June 1944 

Maulana Sarhadi's Presidential Address 

The spaoions pandal in the Ahrar Park, Rawalpindi was packed to capaciW 
on the 11th. June 1944 when the All-India Majlis-i-Ahrar Conference eommenoed its 
open sesaion. Prominent All-India Ahrar leaders, including Maulana Qhulam 
GhauB Hazarvi, Mr, Abdul Rehman Mianawi, Mr. Mohd. Ali Jullundhari, Sardar 
Ahmed Shah, Salar-Azam Ahrar, Mr. Mazhar Ali Azhar. M.L.A., Qazi Ahsan 
Ahmed Bhujabadi, Hakim Abdul Islam Hazaroi, Comrade Ghulam Mohd. Haehami, 
and Mr. Mohd. Hussain, Naib Salar. participated in the conference, while more 
than 10,000 visitors attended the session.; 

Mr. Anayat Shaft Mohd, Paaruti, Chairman on the Reception Committee, 
in the course of hie welcome address made a touching appeal to all Ahrar leaders 
present to concentrate their undivided attention, infusing the Ahrar spirit amongst 
the Muslim population of Pindi Division. 

The chairman referred to the murder of Maulana Shergul, vice-president of 
the Punjab Provincial Majlis Ahrar in his village home in Attock district and paid 
a tribute to the departed leader. 

On account of unavoidable absence, due to illness, of Maulana Attaullah Shah 
Bokhari, President-elect of t e conference. Maulana Qhulam Ohaua Sarh^ Jt was 
voted to the chair. The ^ Maulana delivered an extempore address and referred at 
considerable length to the international and Indian political situation with special 
rt^ference to the present war and asserted that the programme chalked out by ths 
Majlis-i-Ahrar was a panacea for all maladies from which the world, and India in 
particular, was suffering. 

Several other speakers then referred to the saintly character and patriotism of 
t\\e late lamented Maulana Ghulsher, the prominent Ahrar leader who was recently 
murdered. 

Qazi Ahsan Ahmed Shujahahadi, in the course of his speech, referring to 
the claim of Qaide-Azam, Mr* Jinnah, president of the All-India Muslim League, 
that Pakistan had already been established in five provinces in India, said that all 
these assertions of the Qaide-Azam were nothing but building castles in the air and 
had no reality behind them. The Punjab Premier had already exposed the claims 
of Mr. Jinnah in unequivocal terms pointing out that no Muslim League Govern- 
ment functioned in the Punjab. 

The Qazi Saheb asserted that no Islamic Government functioned anywhere either 
in British India or in any Indian State and added that he did not recognise 
Turkey, Iraq, Iran and other Muslim powers as Islamic rulers. His ideal waa the 
rule according to the laws of the Quran. 

A resolution expressing condolence on the death of Mufti Barhad Maulana 
Abdul Rahim Fopalzai and offering sympathy with his brother, Maulana Abdul 
Qayyum Fopalzai, was adopted at the conference. 

Working Committee — Sialkot — 19th, June 1944 


Mr. Jlnnah’s Appeal for Merger Turned Down .^ 1.1 

The Ahrars’ attitude' towards the Muslim League was clearly brought out In 
ft resolution adopted at a meeting of the Working Committee of the AlLlndia 
Majlis-i-Ahrar held at Sialkot on the 19tti. June 1944. The lesolu^on which wm 
moved by Maulana Mazhar Ali Azhar, M. L. A., expressed its inability to comply 
with Mr. Jinnah’s appeal to the Majlis-i-Ahrar to merge with the Muslim League. 

The resolution stated: “The attitude of Mr. Jinnah in regard to his demand 
for Pakistan will not lead him towards that ideal. The non-Muslim and most of 
the Muslims are fed up with ths vision of Pakistan presented ... , 

, “Mr. Jinnah,” the resolution pointed out. “has never asked the Majlis-I^^r 

for co-operstion in any matter, but on the contrarv, he is dwircw 

of its obliteration by asking it to merge itself m the Muslim I^gue. ITwi 

Majlii-i- Ahrar would have been prepared even to lose its ic^ntity, had we Muiwras 

League and Mr. Jinnah given any evidence of 

Jinnah had stated in unmistakable terms at Lucknow that civil 

never be of any avail. But the Majlis-i-Ahrar can never fall in with such a polioy 

heoause its very superstructure stands on self-eacrifice and sanering. 
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The molatfon edded : **Mr. Jinnah is in favour of a constitutional strug(i;le 
whidi can never set a slave nation free. On the contrary, it strengthens the 
shackles of slavery, because by following it no effective step can be taken against 
the Government.*’ 

Maulana Atta Ullah Shah Bokhari who presided over the meeting condemned 
the cold-blooded murder of Maulana Bber Gul, a prominent Ahrar leader. 

The Amritsar Ahrar Conference 

Ahrars Severely Criticise Jinnah 

The attitude of Ahrars towards the Muslim League was defined on the 24th. 
June 1944 in the Ahrar Oonferenoe held in the Golbagh. Amritsar under the presi- 
dentship of Mr. Mazhar AH Azhar. The conference was very well attended. 

Severely critibising the policy of Mr. Jinnah, the President, in the course of 
his address, expressed the Ahrars* inability to accede to the appeal of Mr. Jinnah 
to the Majlis-i- Ahrar to merge itself into the Muslim League. He was of the 
opinion that the policy of Mr. Jinnah would not lead him towards the attainment 
of Pakistan. The President further remarked that Mr. Jinnah never asked for the 
co-operation of the Ahrars in any matter. On the other hand, he always desired 
the extinction of the Majlis-i- Ahrar as a separate organisation. The Ahrars, the 
President said, would have responded to his appeal if the Muslim League and Mr. 
Jinnah had ever given evidence of self-sacrifice and suffering. 

Maulana Mazhar Ali Azhar said that not a little finger had been raised by 
the Muslim League when Mr. Allah Bux and Mr. Fazl-ul-Huq had been removed 
from ministries while supporting popular feelings, whereas a storm was raised in 
the Punjab over the dismissal of Bardar Shaukat Hyat. He said that Mr. Jinnah 
only wanted to fight for obtaining ministries for the League. He referred to the 
Congress ministers, who had preferred jail life to ministries and said that Mr. 
Jinnah did not want to court imprisonment. He criticised the Muslim League 
resolution about help in war. 

He said that Malik Khizar Hyat Khan should be credited with consistency, 
since he had declared that after the war, he would ask for rights for his commu- 
nity, in view of their active help in war, whereas Mr. Jinnah pursued a double 
policy. Ho thought that Mr. Jinnah wanted to create a split among the Muslims. 

Continuing, he ssid that Mr. Jinnah's mentality was clear from his readiness 
to approach the Viceroy with requests for Pakistan but was not prepared to write 
a letter of sympathy to Mahatma Gandhi on the death of bis wife. Nor would he 
care to inquire after his health. 

Maulana Atta XJllah Bhah Bukhari criticised Mr. Jinnah and the policy of 
the Government. 

• 

The Bengal Majlis-i-Ahrar Conference 
Majlis-i-Ahrar and Mr. Jinnah 

A resolution calling upon Mr. Jinnah to state categorically and unequivocally 
his attitude towards such political hooliganism as has been directed against the 
Mallis-i-Ahrar recently and warning him that his continued silence in this respect 
bad already led to grave misunderstanding in responsible political circles, was 
adopted by the Bengal Provincial Committee of the Majlis-i-Ahrar held at Calcutta 
on the 18th. June 1944. The Nawab Bahadur of Dacca presided over the meeting, 
and the President of the All-India Majlis-i-Ahrar, Mr. Sheikh Hisamuddin, who 
was pr esent, made a statement about the general position of the Mojlis-i-Ahrar all 
over lodia. 

The resolution said : 'This meeting of the Bengal Provincial Committee of 
the Majlis-i-Abrar Islam condemns the cowardly and stealthy attack, daring the 
absence of the members of the Majlis-i-Ahrar on its office and on one young 
volunteer by a band of hooligans who shouted slogans of the Muslim League. 
This meeting recalls that in the last few years there have been several occasions 
when memDers or supporters of the League have resorted to. hooliganism and 
violence in the attempt to impose thdr opinion on the public and to suppress by 
force all other political parties. The Majlis-i-Ahrar notes with regret that the 
leader of the League has never condemned such political hooliganism, and has 
maintained a strange silence even when Mr. Allah Baksh and Mr. Gulsber Ali 
Khan were murderid in a moat brutal and cowardly manner. The Majlis i-Abrar 
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brotiiethood. Hie Nationiliit Mndinis do not countenMoe toy policy or progrimmo 
which !■ bated on fear or it oppoaed to the idea of brotherhood* They atand for 
demooiaey, not a democracy wnich meant nothing more and nothing leaa than 
enforcing the will of the majority but a democracy which meant a rule of liberty 
eqaall^ and fraternity, a rule in which the tmallett minority hat an equal oppor* 
tunity of being heard and haa never any fear of itt right being heard and hat never 
any fear of itt righta being trampled upon and in which the majority identifies 
ittelf with the needt, feart and hopet of the minority. They ttrive for Hindu- 
Mnallm unity for itt own take and not merely as a meant ito any other end, because 
they atpire to build a new India which will neither be a Hindu India nor a Muslim 
India but an India in which every Hindu, every Muslim, in fact every citizen, will 
find the highest, eatitf action, in political, economic, cultural and religious spheres 
that it available to a citizen in any other State in the world. They are no friends 
of capitalism or feudalism. They are champions of the *'Have Note” and the 
underdogs. The Nationalist Muslims can thus justifiably claim the right to ask 
their coreligionists to realise their responsibilities to the country. Similarly they 
can claim the right to appeal to their Hindu fellow-country-men to consider the 
rights of the Mudim minority in a spirit of broad-minded patriotism. 

^ CONOKBSB-LEAGUB SSTTLIMEKT 

In spite of seemingly formidable obstacles, a settlement between the Congress 
and the Muslim League— and the Nationalist Muslims desire to help and not to 
hinder such a settlement— is not as difficult as many suppose provided the Congress 
leaders are released. The Muslim League demands self-determination. The Congress 
has agreed to self-determination. The difference between the two is that while the 
Muslim League demands self-determination in regions where the Muslims are in a 
majority, the Oongreas haa accepted the principle of self-determination of territorial 
units. In the resolution which the Working Committee of the Congress passed 
about the Cripps proposal it declared that it was wedded to Indian freedom and 
unity. ‘‘Nevertheless,” it added, **the Committee cannot think in terms of compel- 
ling the people in any Indian Union against their declared and established will.” 
This position of the Congress was not affected when the A.I.O.C. at its meeting in 
Allahabad in the following month passed Babu Jagat Naravanlars resolution 
rejecting the principle of division of the country. Maulana Abul Halam Azad, the 
President of the Congress, in his reply to Dr. Abdul Latifi’s letter and in his 
statement at the A.l.C.C. meeting in Bombay made this clear beyond any doubt. 
The resolution passed at an informal meeting of Congress workers of the United 
Provinces hdd last month, expressing adherence to the principle of self-determina- 
tion of territoriid units shows the unmistakable trend of opinion in the Oongreas. 
The Congress and the League were, in fact, never so near each other as they are 
to-day and there is sufficient jbstification for the optimistic view of the Azad 
Muslim Board that the steps taken by the Congress towards the settlement of the 
communal problem are so substantial that further negotiations with its leaders offer 
the basis of a provisional Coalition Government for the duration of the war without 
prejudice to the rights and interests of any community in the post-war constitu- 
tional settlement, it is well-known that, immediately after the meeting of the 
A.I.C.C. in August 1942, Qandhiji had intended to strive for a communal settle- 
ment through negotiation with the League. The letter that he wrote from the 
place of his detention to Mr. Jinnah, which was not delivered to the latter, expres- 
sing his desire to meet him, showed his keenness for a settlement. The present 
writer had ^e privilege of seeing and talking with Qandhiji during his fast. 
Bef erring to the communal question Qandhiji told him that that question was 
uppermost in his mind on the eve of his arrest and that, if he had not been 
arrested, he wcmld have gone to Mr. Jinnah even if the latter had not invited him. 
On the part of Qandhiji, thus, not only is there the will for a settlement but it is 
also most insistent and pressing. The way, as has been indicated above, is also 
there. Mr. Jinnah missed a great opportunity of serving his community no less 
than his country when he misunderstood and misrepresented Gandhiji’a desire to 
meet him* However, where great causes are concerned, failures and lost opportu- 
nities are to those who serve these causes merely spurs goading them to redoubled 
efforts. In the midst of encircling gloom the Nation list Muslims have never lost 
hope of a satisfactory and enduring communal settlement. Their meeting in Delhi 
will be helpful in clarifying the issues facing the country in emphasizing how the 
release of Congress leaders u essential for a communal settlement and in mobilizing 
public opinion eflisctively to press the demand for an immediate transfer of power 
the people and tha establishment of a provisional Coalition Government 
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Preceedings irf the Confaratice 
New Delhi— 6lh. May to 8th. May 1944 
Dr. Latit'e Sagf Mtiont 

An nppe»l to NAtionalist Muslims to enter the League with a firm determi- 
0 stlon to but it on better foundations is made by Dr. 8yed Abdul Latif of Hy* 
denbed (Deccan), who by special invitation attended the Oonferenoe of Nationalist 
Muslims. 

Dr. Latif says : In my three days’ association with the leading members of 
the Nationalist group, I found that they were deeply dissatisfied with the present 
policy of the L^ue. Some of the more earnest among them were prepared to 
iork with the League, but they felt s^ongly that, under its present leadership, it 
was not possible for them to do so. That was the primary consideration which 
induced them to bring forward a proposal to establish a separate and parallel 
organisation under the name of 'The^AibJndia Muslim Majlis’*. 1 was opposed 
to this move. My plea with the membexp of the Conference both in my personal 
conversations with individual members, and in my speech at the open session, was 
that such a step would prove suicidal to the interests of the Muslims. 1 tried to 
bring home to them that if they really believed that the policy and demeanour of 
the League’s High Command was disagreeable to them, the best way to alter that 
was to get into the League and seriously work for a change. 

*Tn fact, I suggested to them and to the representatives of the other groups 
present there, that they should all join the League in a body and gain the oppor- 
tunity to lift up their voice from within. The need of the moment, I poiniea out, 
was to sink all differences, however acute, and consolidate all our energies and 
resources under a single organisation in order that we might possess the necessary 
strength to help resolving the present deadlock. 

*T sincerely hope and trust that whatever be their immediate feeling, my friends 
of the Nationalist and other groups will reflect over the humble opinion I have 
offered and see if they cannot get over that feeling and resolve to enter the League 
with a firm determination to put it on better foundations. At the same time, may 
1 hope that the League Executive will give a new turn to its outlook and come 
forward to claim back to the fold of the League all those groups who have till now 
stood aloof from it ? The time is not far off when the Muslims of India will be called 
upon as a body to join hands with other leading elements in the land in shaping 
India’s future on lines of mutual agreement. The earlier the much-needed solidarity 
for this purpose among us is attained, the better. The Muslim Nationalists have 
now, even as some other groups, resolved to support the right of self-determination 
to territorial units, and have thus come closer to the League. It is true that their 
methods of approach is somewhat different from that of the League ; but it affords 
all the same, a common ground between the two. Bimilar common factors might 
emerge if the League and these groups come together in a spirit of mutual rmrd# 
and contribute to the consolidation of the Muslims under a single banner ancT an 
honourable settlement of the Muslim problem in India.” 

Re solutions 

A National Goybbnmbnt Essential 


The Conference passed a resolution, expressing relief at QandhijVi uncondi- 
tional release and praying for hie early recovery, “so that he may once again 
resume his service to the cause of India’s freedom.’ The Conference also 
adopted two resolutions, one asking for the formation of a National Government 
and the other setting out "fundamental considerations” on which the communal 
problem could in their view, be solved. 

The first resolution ran ... . 1 . j 

"This meeting of Nationalist Muslims views with great concern the bardsmps 
to which India has been subjected in the present phase of the war »d the suim- 
ings borne by the Indian people under the existing system of Government, the 
evidence of which is to be found in the intolerable rise in prices, burden ox 
taxation, scarcity of certain essential commodities and the total absence of others. 

••In the opinion of this meeting experience has shown that the present Govern- 
ment is not capable of saving the people from this distress and that no smiuMto^ 
solution is possible until a real National Government exercising full authority is 
formed at the Centre. ^ 

•This meeting further declaree that all Indians, irrespective of creed or 
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oommaiilty, and all patriotic orRanlaatfom without exception are deeply intereitrd 
io the defence of India. They are ineptred with a real patriotic ur^re and a true 
apirit of eaorifice which can be directed moat iflectirely, under a National Govern- 
ment, for the protection of the country again at ioreign invaaion and aggreaeiun by 
Faaoiat jpowera. , . ^ ^ 

*'Thia meeting deplorea the fact that the Britiah Government in apite of it. 
knowledge that the Indian peni le ere oppoard to Faaciam, ia atill unwilling 
account of ita ahort-aigbted polity to tranafer power to them through a National 
^vernment. 

**Thia meeting now declarea that the formation of a National Government ia no 
longer a political laane hut haa bttt me a firat-rate military queation in view of 
the exigenciea of the preaeiit pbaie of the ear. The victoiy of the democratic 
foreea, the Defence of India and reaiatance of Japan eae aggreaaiou, all theae coDki. 
derations demands the immediate eatabliahmcnt of a National Government and tbc 
tranafer of poweL to the Indian people. 

*‘Thia meeting, therefore, urges the British Gcvnnmfnt to atart negotiaticiiR 
with the leaders of India without any further Iopb of time ao that a real Natictial 
Government wielding effective authority ehould be eatabliahed in the country.” ' 

Bebolution on Hindu-Mubum Settlement 

The second resolution statt^d : 

'‘This meeting of Nationalist Mualima conaidera, in the beet intereata of the 
country, that a Hnidu-Muslitn settlement should be brought about without any 
delay. It appeals to both Hindus and Mualima that having regard to the urguit 
need of such a aettlement, they should take necessary steps towards this end and 
considers that the release of Gaudhiji offers an excellent opportunity of which 
advantage ehould be taken. In the opinion of this meeting a solution of the 
communal problem aatiafactoiy to all parties concerned can be secured on the 
following fundamental con si derations and such a solution will satisfy the needp 
and aspirations of Indian Muslims : (1) India should continue to remain a united 
country. (2) The conetitution of Indlia should be framed by its own people. ( 3 ) 
There should be an All-Jndia Federation. (4) The units of Federation should be 
completely autonomous and all residuary powers should be vested in them. 
(5) Every unit of the Federation should be free to secede from it as a result of a 
plebiscite of all ita adult iiihsbitanta. (6) The religious, economic and cultural 
rights of minorities should be fully and effectively safeguarded by reciprocal 
agreement. 

Pakistan Opposed 

Messrs. S, A, Breivik Eafiz Mohamed Ibrahim ard Dr. Shaukatullah Ansuri 
explained to tbe prees coiiespondeuts on the 8th. May, the backgrouiid 
of the meeting and said that • the second resolution ' set out tbe immediate 
programme with which Nationalist Muslima proposed to go befttre the 
country. Nationalist Muslims, they said, realised that the CongresH uxk 
which would hasten a Hindu-Mualim settlement but unfortunately those sUps were 
interrupted by the arrest of Cougiess leaders. With Mahatma * Gandhi’s release, 
the process of attempting a settlement would be resumed and Nationalist MiiHliniB 
suggested in the rtsolution means by which that settlement could be haetened. 

As Muslims they asserted they believed in the unity of India but they Bho 
conceded the right of each territorial unit to secede if it so chose. They also cop* 
templated redistribution of these units. What was propoprd was not Pak btpn I ut 
a plan that should let India remain a united country for all time to come. 'Jliac is 
the fundamental diffarence between them and the League. There waa however, in 
tbe mind of certain people the fear of a faderation by compulsion and in order to 
allay that fear, Nationalist Muslims conceded the right of secession but advised 
the units not to exercise that right. 

The meeting, they said, would devise methoda to implement tbe resolution : 
and in the pursuit of their ideal they contemplated replacement of the Muslim 
League. They were conaldering tbe reorganisation of Nationalist Muslims into s 
pait^ and the revival of the branches which once existed of that party in every 
province. Those who attended the meeting did so as individual Nationalist Muslims 
and were a larger body than the Azad Muslim Board. 

The meeting also pasaad a resolution 'Velcoming” Mahatma Gandhi’s uncondi- 
tional release and praying for bis early recovery ao that ha might once again resume 
hll services to the cause w ladia’s freedom. 
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ABAB8 ih Palbstimb 

In nnodier reMlution the meeting drew ettention to “the common and 
ODhreekeble bonde of futh end affection which unite the Moelime of India to their 
Arab brethren in Paleetine” and warned the Britiah Gorernment tiiat “if it once 
,nin breake ita promiaea clearly given in the White Paper and anrrendera to the 
fioanciftl preenure of the Jewe end the dictates of plutocratic America, it a ill 
unleash the boundleiis iudianation and hostility not only of the MualiuiB of India 
but of the entire world,” The meeting declared that if the attempts to chaiitre 
the PttttuB of the Arabs and Jews of Pslestine siicpecded, the meeting would hold 
the British Governmsnt entirely responsible for the “consequent hostility of 
Muslims snd the crime of ignoring democratic principles by forcing a maioritT 
to submit to a minority.” 

The meeting expreased grief at the death of Mr. Allah Bux, Begum Asad 
and Kasturba Gandhi. 

All India ATTrsLiu Majlis 

The Conference passed the following resolution : 

‘'In view of the present poliiical situation in the country and the interests of 
the Muslima, as also for implementing the resolutions on Hindu -MiiHlim setila- 
mrnt end other resolutions passed at this session, it is resolved that the Naiionalist 
Muslims should reorganise themselves under the name of the All-India Muslim 
Majlis with its headquarters at Delhi and branches throiushoiit India.” 

**This organisatiou shall seek to guide and load the Muslims unitedly for the 
achievement or complete National Independence and other correct objectives and aliall 
also strive to bring about a Hindu Muslim settlement in their own interest and in 
that of the country as a whole.” 

*ThiB meeting therefore emphstically appeals to the Muslims of iLdia to join 
and support this organisation so that its aims may be realised and it may become 
a popular and powerful organ of Indian Mnslims.” 


Released Congress Leaders* Conference 

Resolutions— >Lucknow—lSth. & 16th. April 1944 

The meeting of the Congress leaders and workers recently released from jail 
commenced on the 15th. April 1944 and wan resumed on the next dsy, tbe leth. 
April in the Trtlok Nath Hall, Lucknow with Babu Sampurnanand^ ex-Educatioo 
Minister, U. P. in the chair. 

Faith in Gandhjji’s Leadebhhip 

The meeting adopted resolutions reiterating its faith in the leadership of 
Mshtma Gandhi and the Congress Working Committer, f>xpressing eondoh tice on 
the denth of Kasturba Gandhi, Begum Azad, Mahadev Desai, Mr R. 6, 

Pandit, Mr. Allah Bux and Mr. Chandrabhal Johri^ sympathihing with iha 
Bufierers in Bengal, appealing to the public to contribute ty the detenus' families 
relief fund and urging Congressmen to intensify the iToduction of Khadi. 

Japanese inroads into assam 

Dr. K. N, Katju movtd the resolutiou relating to Japanese inroads into 
ABsam. The reBolution was seconded by Mr. A. G. Kher %sid was accepted in an 
amended form. Following is the text of the resolution : 

“I'hiB meeting views the inroads made b^ the Japanese troops into Asaam 
with great concern. It expreaies its ayropathies for tbe people of Assam who already 
afflicted by famine have now to sufflir the bardshipa and ordeal of invasion. 

“The renewed Japanese offensive once again underlines the danger of Fascist 
aggression to which the country is still exposed. While reiterating the Congress 
attitude towards imperialism, this meeting expreises confidence that despite all 
difficulties and impedimetits the people of Assam will resist the Japanese attack 
with all the strength at their command. The Congress has always stood against all 
aggression and is committed to the defence of the country under ail circumstancis.” 

Dr. Katju at the outset referred to the resignation of the Congress Ministries 
snd said that the main reason behind their resignation was that Indians were not 
consulted by the British Government on the question of India's active participitioii 
in the war against the aggressors in Europe. There was no dsngsr to ludia at 
that time, but* still the Congress High Command made it clear that they had no 
sympathy for the aggressors, be they Japanese, Germans or Italians. That had 
wways been their view and that view preTafied to-day. 
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Dr. Kaiju added that at the time Sir Stafford Cripps came out to ^ India, the 
country was pregnant with various rumours. The Japanese had even raided certain 
parts of India, Mahatma Oandhi and the Congress Working Committee had even 
then made it absolutely clear that it was their firm determination to defend their 
country and oppose any sort of aggression. The position of the Congress, continu^ 
Dr. Katju, bad always been clear. 

Dr. Katju further said their position to-day was the same as it was when the 
war began. They were determined to defend their soil and would not look to any 
outside nation to come and .win freedom for them. Indians had themselves to 
defend their country. 

Concluding, Dr. Katju said that they all sympathised with the people of 
Assam in their present ordeal and it was the duty of every Indian to oppose 
outside aggression. 

Seconding the resolution, Mr. A. G, Khtr. ez-Parliamentary Secretary, U. p., 
expressed deep opncern over the situation in Assam. The Congress, be said, had 
envisaged that the defence of the country was only possible with the co-operation 
of the perale. It bad always been the view of the Congress that the aggressors in 
Europe— Germans and Italians — should be fought against. When the Japanese 
invaded China, the Congress raised its voice against the aggressive nation and 
lodged a strong protest. It had always been a principle with the Congress to oppose 
foreign aggression and they would adhere to it to the last. 

Babn Sampurnanand, speaking on the resolution, said that the Congress had 
always been anti-Fasciit. It even raised its voice of protest against the action of 
the British Government when the latter supplied petrol to Italy in the Italo- 
Abyssinian war and closed the Burma Road when Japan invaded China. There was, 
therefore, no truth in the allegation that the Congress was pro-Japanese. 

The resolution was put to vote and carried. 

Congress to Contest Municipal Elections 

Mr. Sri Prakasaj M.L.A. (Central), then moved the following resolution : * The 
meeting feels that it will be desirable to contest the forthcoming Municipal 
elections as a preliminary step. 'Ihis meeting calls upon Congressmen in all 
urban areas to form local committees and make arrangements for the proper 
enrolment of all persons entitled to the franchise so that the elections may be held 
on as fair a basis as possible.” 

At the outset, (be mover referred to Mahatma GandhVs illness and expressed 
the hope that the Mahatma would soon recover. 

Dealing with the resolution, Mr. Sri Prakasa said, no election bad been held 
for the last eight or nine years. Since the Congress went out of office, it bad been 
repeatedly emphasised that they had lost the confidence of the people. It would, 
therefore, be in the fitness of things to contest the forthcoming Municipal elections 
in December 1944, in order to show that the masses had not deserted the Congress. 
The elections, he felt, would alio afford them an opportunity to form a correct 
estimate of their present positidh. 

Concluding, Mr. Sri Prakasa said that it was a pity that Government had 
decided to hold Municipal elections only and not elections to district boards as 
well. He suggested that district election boards be formed to conduct elections in 
vadouB districts of the United Provinces under the direction of the Central 
tfleotiOD Board. 

Seconding the resolution, Mr. Khurshad Lai said that it was imperative for 
CoDgresimen to fight the elections. It would help them counter their opponents’ 
attempt to keep them aloof from the masses. They should go back to the masseB 
and establish uat they still enjoyed their confidence. 

The resolution was carried after authorising the President to nominate a 
committee of five tq the Provincial Election Board. It was also decided that no 
member of the Board would seek election to any local body. 

By another resolution, the meeting protests against the treatment meted out 
to political prisoners in jail. 

Winding up the proceedings, Baku Sampurnanand referred to the money 
raised for the distress relief fund and said that all expenses would be ssnctioned 
^ the Provincial Belief Committee of which Mr. Firoz Gandhi was the Secretary. 
The money oollected for the relief fund would not be devoted to any other cause 
ox work. . . 

Concluding, the President ampunced that a central office for the co-operation 
of work of the various oommitteas would be aet up at Lucknow* 



The All India Kisan Conference 

Resolutions— B«zwada— 12 th. March 1944 

Proeeedioga ol the Snbjeete Committee 

The Gentisl Committee of the All-Indie iri».n e.hh> .» n.. j 
on the 12th. Hardi ISU end oooTerted itself ift^ «S^mitJ??f S 

bbbbioo* 

Formdly inviting the Premdent-elect. Swami Sahajananda SarattetH to tsk. 
the chair. Mr. Banktm Mukherjt^ the outgoinK PreBident uid • 

„snd we. the inoet militent end experier.4d iSJiTtoe Ktan® InVnTto 
detention of venoue Kisen leedere, the'KiWn Bebhe wu stiongw tow e»« ud 

Swemi Behejensnd, who took the cheir emidet cheers, said his one ides f»m. 
the wrly days of hie life waelitoty end from 1987 onwards had cooled “im^ 
to.the eervice of the Kieans. The political deadlock in the oonntrjsl Hmi. 
dqeoted him, but he knew toat nothing could ebeek India’s maieh^to libertv 
The people of the Soviet ^lon and China was advancing, and this mnsl^: 
its effect on contiguous areas. Our liberty could not be deni^ to ns Ime ThS 
service of Kissns was his mission and he was not going to leave the field onlil the 
poal was reached. 

Berolutions of condolenw touching the deaths of Mrs. Katiurbai Oandhi 
Mr. B. 8. Pandit and several Kissn leaders were moved from the chair and nasasd’ 

Mr. Banktm MMerjee moved a resolution conveying greetings to the Soviet 
people and the Erf Army. The mover said the Soviet peoplM had^ increased pro! 
dnetion of food and machine to outmatch Fascist Germany and the Red Armv an amv 
of Kisane and workers, had at Staiingrad indirectly saved India from Fascist stls^ 
The Red Army waa an army of liberation for the oppressed peoples of Ennm 
And the world. ^ 

Mr. Nidhan Singh, who returned from the Soviet Union in I94il, seconded the 
resolution which wis passed unanimously. 

Another resolution was passed, protesting against restrictions put by the 
Governments of. Madras and Hyderanad State on travelling to Bezwada by the 
delegates and Kisaus for this session and declaring that such obstructions placed 
before the session “are not only an infringement on the freedom of association 
of the Kisans of India, but must seriously hamper the work of mobilising the 
people against fascism, against food crisis and epid^ic. The resolution also referred 
to the spirited fight put up by the members of the Central Legislature belonginc 
to all parties and hoped that the patriots inside and outside the legislature would 
follow this example and fight such restrictions put by the bureaucracy and bring 
relief to the people by ending the deadlock. 

Taxation Proposals Criticised 

Regarding the new taxation proposals, the Subjects Committee adopted a 
resolution protesting against the proposals of the Government of India to impose 
tax on betelnuts, tea and coffee and to increase the tax on tobacco and the rates 
of third class railway fare for increasing their revenue. “The burden of these 
taxation, the resolution stated, will mainly fall on the Kisans and the poor leotions 
of the population in the country since the articles on which Government proposed 
to levy and increase the tax are daily necessaries for the life of the vast masses of 
the people. The Government proposals of levying indirect taxation on the 
necessaries of life of the barest strata of the population is opposed to the recogni^ 
canons of mat taxation.” 

The Committee similarly condemned the government’s attitude of persistiDg and 
imposing these additional burdens on people who were in no position to bear them 
in defiance of unanimous opinion of public bodies as well as (he elected repressnta* 
lives of people of the Central Legislature. 

By another resolution the Committee protested against the proposed rsasssss- 
t of revenue by the North-West Trootier Government and pleaded^ that it 
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should be suspended till the war ended and stability of price was eased, me 
Committee further pointed out that the Frontier tenants suffered from numerous 
privations as they have no Tenancy Act to protect their rights. The Habha, there- 
xoiCy demanded that a Frontier Tenancy Act must immediately be passed to give 
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the neciiMrj rights to the I^ontier KistnSi their lends end the produce of the 

lends r • u 

The Committee condemned in enother resolntion, the most reectlonery moye 
of the Jegirders end the Myre of the province of Sind to get the Jegirdari Aet 
either repealed or amended in euch e way as to deprive Eisaus end Mukadim of 
their rights by paying rent in cash— a right ehich they enjoyed under tb« provieioi, 
of the Act. The Committee, therefore, epplealed to the members of the Muslim 
Lragne and all other progreaiive sections in the Sind Legislature to fight for the 
Inst oaiise of the Haris and Mukadims and defeat the nefarious move of Jagirdars 
and Myre the object of which was to secure unlimited power in their hands for 
exploiting the Haris and Mukadims rnthlesBly, The Committee also called oq the 
Haris to strengthen their unity solidarity end organisation for defeating the move 
of the Jagirdars. They urged on the Government of Sind to pass immediately 
teoauoy legislation giving occupancy rights to all the Haris who were cultivating 
the lands at the time of the appointment of the Tenancy Committee. 

By another resolution, the Committee decided to appoint a committee to go 
into the grievances of the agricultural labourers and report to the Central Efaan 
Committee its recommendations. By a further resolution moved, it was suggested 
an enquiry to be made by the Government for adequate supply of esBeotial commo- 
dities and reduction in price. 

Resolutions —2nd. Day — Bezwada — 13th. March 1944 

Bbleasb of National Leaders Urged 

The Subjects Committee resumed diseusaioD on the next day, the 18th. March, 
with Swami Sahajanand in the chair. The proceedings commenced with 
National songs by lady volunteers. The pandal was packed to capacity. 

The committee passed the following resolution on land transference and 
eviction The AU-Eisan Sabha oonsidera that relief ahould be given to the KiBsii 
to enable and encourage him to produce more food crop for the benefit of the 
entire nation and demand that meaBurea be taken forthwith by the Governments 
concerned for the immediate restoration to the Eisan of land transferred by him 
or the land from which he waa evicted in 1943 and auch other reliefs as are called 
for under the circumatancea, and urges the Government to modify the ordinance 
promulgated in Bengal, in connection with the transference of land which does not 
in any way improve the present position and that measures he immediately tuken 
in all provinces to stop enhancement of rent and eviction of Eiaans from land. 

The Sabha further urges the Eiaans to set up settlement Boards of villages 
lor setting all auch cases of trauslerence of land and eviction through mutual 
underatanaing of the parties concerned. 

A second Kesolution passed by the Oommittee warns the Government that its 
policy of refusal to release the national leaders and enable them to solve the dead- 
lock, will only result in further worsening the situation, thus delaying and weake- 
ning the common cause of the Ohinese, American, British, and the Indian people. 
The Sabha therefore demands the immediate and unconditional release of Mahatma 
Gandhi^ Maulana Azad, Pandit Jawharlal Nehru and other members of the Wor- 
king Oommittee. 

The Sabha ia convinced that release of the leaders would create an atmosphere 
favourable to the achievement of national unity and for the setting up of a National 
Composite Government enjoying the confidence of the people and that this is the 
only way to effectively fight famine and ensure success of the Central Food Plan 
BO that everybody gets his food through effective control of prices and rationing. 
This would also ensure economic stability and political freedom and enable the 
people to lead a counter-offensive against Japanese aggression. The Sabha calls 
upon all its provincial units and all Eisans to start a campaign for the release of 
national leaders for ending the deadlock and for achieving all-round national 
unity based on an understanding at a result of mass urge between the major 
parties and oommuDitiea. 

Resolutions on aid to Bengal and on the policy of the Eisan Sabha were also 
adopted by the Suluecta Committee. 

The Subjects Committee adopted on the motion of Mr. Bankim Mukherjee a 
comprehensive resolution explaining the policy of the Eisan Sabha. The resolution 
etated that a National Coalition Government, rcsponaible to the Legialature and to 
the people of India, baaed on the ''unequivocal declaration of India’s right to free- 
dom and to frame her own constitution after the war” and functioning both at 
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Provinoes wh Mienti^I. It added that the preeent ver oea 
(M^ively be convey into a people’e war only when it is fought under the leader* 
^n of a National Government and with the willing and hearty oo-operation of the 
oMmle of India. The reeolotion also pleaded for Hindu- Mualim unity and oalted 
the Kisang to organiee a united campaign to promote unity between Hindn and 
Muelim mMaee and to create the urge for Gongreea-LMgue unity with a view to 
forging all in national unity. 


The Open Session of the Kisan Conference 
Eighth Session— Bezwada — 14th. March 1944 

The Welcome Address 

The opening: session of the eigii'^* All-India Kissn Sabha commenced at 
Bez«eada on the 14tb. March 1944 amid sct es of great enthusiasm. There were 
over 50.000 people including more than 5,000 women. The President was 
taken to the rostrum to the accompaniment of band played by Kisan volunteers. 

After the reciral of some Kisan songs by lady volunteers, the Secretary to the 
Reception Committee introduced prominent delegates from various provinces to the 
audience. 

Welcoming the President and the delegates, Mr. (7. Vasudeva Rao, Chair* 
man of the Reception Committee, said : *‘Our8 is mainly a food-growing province 
and it is our duty to produce more ; but mere iiicreased production will nci. result 
ill any good unless we see the prices are fair and within the reach of the masaes ; 
or else the unspeakable tragedy of Bengal will be repeated here.’* 

After narrating at considerable length the work done by the A. I. K. S. to- 
wards the relief of famine-stricken places, viz. Bengal. R'^yalaseema and Malabar, 
the Chairman recounted the various achievements of the Kisan Hahha, by the “grow 
more food” campaign, such as the Madras Government’s law, making it obligatory 
on the Zamindars to repair all the irrigation works under their charge ; the build- 
ing up by Government of a number of projects in Kistna West Godavari and 
Kayalaseema districts. He said that when these were completed, lakhs of acres 
would be freshly brought under cultivation. 

Stressing the necessity of Kisan -agricultural labour unity to fight for equitable 
Wages for agricultural labourers, he said such unity could do a lot in the way of 
securing grain loans at low prices and settling disfuites among agricultural labour 
and the peasants by mutual discussion and co-oi>eratiun. Ho condemned the 
Rangaites who, he said, were nothing but disruptionista who are neither striving for 
protecting the interest of the peasantry nor for nationsl Defence, but continuing in 
their activity of disruption against the people and against National Defence. 

Oonclii'ling, Mr, Vasudeva Rao hoped that this fiesaion, in the present nat onal 
and international events, would unify the entire Indian peasantry and fulfil its 
historic role I’he country was looking to them for guidance, he said, and he firmly 
believed that this Conference wouM show a correct way out of the so many difiicult 
problems facing the country to-day. 

Amid shouts of ‘*Kisan Sabha Zindabad” and “Inqnilab Ziiidabad”, Swami 
Sahajanand then delivered his presidential address. The address lasted an hour 
and a half and was translated in Telugu by Mr. J, Ramalingayya, as most of the 
audience were from Andhradesa. « 

Condolence resoliitiims on the death of Mrs. Oandhi and Mr. R. S, Pandit 
were then put from the chair and passed. 

Messages wishing the Conference success were read. Prominent among those 
who sent the messages were Babu So^an Singh and Sohanstngh Bhakann (I’nnjab), 
Dr. SubharoyaUf Mr. Sri Prakas^t M.L.A (Central). Mahakuvi Vallathol, Mr. 

Svedf President, Hind Muslim League and member of the Working Cominitt.ee of 
the All-India Muslim League, Mr, Mrinalkanti Bose {Amrita Bazar Patrika,)^tt 
Bhupendranath Dutt and Mr. M, S, M. Sharma^ Edilorf Daily Gazette^ Karachi. 

President *s Address 

A demand for the releaae of CongreBB leBder* and the eBtabliBliment of a 
national government wbb put forward by Bwami Sakojanand SarattixUht in bia 
preBidential addreea to the All-India Kiesn Babha Conlem.ce brld at pzi»dB on 
the 14th. Maieb 1944. The President ezviBBsed hie opi'OBiiion to the Pakiatan 
IMheme and dealt with the economic proWema of the KwaoB. j 

Beanes, leminiBocnt of the visit of ^ohuttna Oondht and other natiopat wad- 

82 
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ere iome yean back when tbe oonatruetlTe programme of the Oonfpoeaa to collect 
one crore of rupees for the Tilak Swaraj Nidhi and enlist ten lakhs members was 
formulated, were again witnessed here to-day when the All-India Kisan Oonference 
opened its session. Despite the restrictions imposed on railway and bus travel 
thousands made their way to Bezwada. 

Tbe President-elect Swami Sahajanand and other Kisan leaders were taken 
in procession in country , carts drawn by sturdy Andhra bulls. The processiou 
which was two miles long was composed of nearly 20,000 people and was very 
colourful, with thousands of red flags fluttering. Slogans such as ^'Eelease Con- 
gress leaders** and '^Down with Fascist Aggression** were frequently uttered with 
enthusiasm. 

After the procession, Mr. Bankim Mukerjee unfurled the Kisan flag. In doing 
so, Mr. Mukerjee said that the flag was a sign of victory and unity. The Red 
Flag gave bop^ to the people of the country who were ravaged by famine and 
pestilence and dis-spirited by disunion. The flag also promised the release of national 
leaders and the establishment of a responsible National Government. 

The Conference was held in an open maidan. About 400 delegates and 30.000 
visitors had arrived by last evening. Various exhibition stalls were opened. 
A cattle show was also held. 

After Mr P. (7. JoahVa opening speech, Swami Sahajanand delivered the 
presidential address. 

The Kiaans, the President in the course of his address said, represented 80 
per cent of the people residing in villages and played an important part in the 
life of the country. They knew very little of politics, but understood well their 
day-to-day needs and economic problems and were devoid generally of the idea of 
collective bargaining and assertion of their rights. ‘^The Kisan Sabha,” he said, 
*^udges the soundness or otherwise of politics to the extent it effectively solves the 
bread and butter problem of the producing masses, while others judge economics 
in tbe light of its serving their politics or being an end in itself. In my opinioa 
they cannot constitute the executive of the Sabha. It is our duty to clear once for 
all the cobwebs and mists that surround it, declare its position in unequivocal terms 
and adopt measures on the basis of its. distinct political entity.’* 

Dealing with the economic problems of the Kisans, the President said that the 
growers of jute and cane and the manufacturers of gur were the hardest hit of the 
Kiaans during these days of high prices for all other commodities. The Kisan 
Sabha had been demanding a fair price for both of these. The enquiry committees 
set up by the Government from time to time, had in their own way arrived at 
charges of cultivation. Many important items of expenditure like interest charges 
on capital investment, which had changed hands almost cent per cent, 
bad not been tHken into account by those committees. The All-Tndia Kisan Sabha 
must appoint an enquiry committee to make a detailed survey of the cultivation 
costs for jute and cane, and submit a report on tbe basis of which they could 
demand fair and minimum prices for both jute and cane. "There is a wide disparity 
in the prices of sugar prevailing in the various parts of tbe country. As regards 
gur, the U. P. and Bihar Onvernments fixed a very low price and later, to add 
insult to tbe injury, the authorities have totally stopped the export of gur outside 
these provinces by any private agency and they themselves have so far exported, 
if at all, very little gur from U. P. and perhaps nothing from Bihar. The one 
distinct effect of the policy is that while in Bihar and U. P. gur is simply rotting 
and wasting for want of consumers and purchasers, in the consuming provinces of 
Maharashtra and others it is selling between Rs. 20 to 30 a maiind. The authorities 
have also banned the manufacture of gur in the areas of the sugar factories in tbe 
Punjab, Bengal and Andhra, and the Gwalior Btate too has not lagged behind in 
tbe matter. Cannot we force the unwilling hands of the rulers to concede our 
demand in respect of at least sugarcane and gur ?*' 

"The more food we produce,” the President continued, "tbe more scarce it 
becomes. In the forms of our food committees and other kindred activities we want 
indeed very much, by setting examples, to force the Government to adopt our 
method and suggestion to solve all these knotty ^ problems. But even our well- 
thought-out plans to meet the most threatening situation have no place in the minds 
and workings of our rulers Politics lies at the root of all this. I am afraid, and 
without the political solution, no amount of such committees and tbe apparent 
popular unity behind them all will ' do as that unity is like a body without 
the aoul.’* 

The Pierident protested itzoogly against the increase in railway fare in tbe 
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{•ee of nnaniaBOaa opposition in the country and criticised the present q( 

dfif£t for iDveBtmciitB. 

Myth op Peasants’ Prosperity 

proceeding, Swami Sahajanand eaid : “It haa i>ecoxne almost a fashion with 
the offlctala and others to repeat that the Kiaans have become wealthy and prosper- 
ous due to the high prices they are getting now. But it is an established fact that 
more than 80 per cent of the peasant-holdings are un-cconomic and almost 90 per 
cent of the Kisans are consequently under-fed and under>clothed as they cannot 
prepuce enough to feed and clothe themselves and their dependents. Bo the 90 
per cent of the Kisans have no surplus to sell and thus get themselves enriched.” 

President appealed to the Madras Government to take up immediately the 
construction of canal projects in Rayalaseema in order to root out famine which 
was often prevalent there. 

Release Coni ress Leaders 

Swami Sahajanand, dealing neit v^Ith the political situation said: ^Indian 
politics is allowed to drift and the political stalemate betrays not even the remoteat 
sign of solution. The more the country endeavours to find a way out of the 
impasse, the more baffling and complicated form it assumes. Almost all the ele- 
ments in the country are persistently demanding the release of the Congress leaders 
and an understanding between the Congress and the Government. But the Gov- 
ernment turns a deaf ear to all this and the Government's cuiisistent reply is an 
emphatic **^0.” This shows the comparative weakness and strength of the country 
and the Government respectively.” 

Referring to the success of tlie Congress in the recent hye-eleet'< ns, the 
President observed that they did not indicate any rising atrenath of he country 
politically. ''Real political power lies in foreign hands that are Woming increasingly 
determined and emboldened not to part with it. Bo far, the people have not been 
able to wrest this power from the unwilling hands. No doubt, the general political 
con scion sn ess in the country has increased manifold, but it has taken no definite 
form and bereft of the fighting mood in the public, it counts little in concrete 
politics.” 

Pakistan and Russian Analogy 

“I am no believer,” Hwami Sahajanand declared, “in either Pakistan or 
Akhaiid Hindustan. An indivisible India in the sense of unstinted and unwavering 
loyalty to it and the intact preservation of all the comm tin Hies, sects and religiona 
that inhabit this great and ancient land of ours is the thing to he conceivta of, 
achieved and aspired after, and it is this India that really mattera with me But 
indeed we cannot see such an India an accomplished fact by means of the Hindus, 
the Muslims, the Deoressed Classes and others constantly sparring at each other. 
This can be achieved only as a result either of the prolonged deliberalions In a 
spirit of give-and-take by cool-headed spokesmen of all the commiiniiies and sects 
poBsessed of broad outlook or of an economic progrtmme comprebenaively prepared 
and boldly undertaken, executed and translated into action by those who reslly 
mean business. 

'’At this stage there come forward some, despairing perhaps of the quick 
result of the latter and believing in the former. They seriously suggest a formula 
as a basis for the former. They interpret Pakistan as the right of self-detormiiia- 
tioD for the Muslim nationalities, and taking their cue from Hoviet Russia they 
press for its acceptance by the Hindus and the Congress ^ leadership. ^ The Kissn 
Sabha has so far chosen to remain neutral in the matter in its own interest and I 
am convinced that this has been the right choice. 

‘'But BO far as I am personally concerned, I have serious fesrs and doubts 
about the success of the national self-determination policy as applied to l^tuia in 
the present state of her political development. I fear that that policy will be dan- 
gerously misplaced here. Firstly, the military and economic union between the 
nationalities and the rest of the country, and as its basis the complete emancipa- 
tion of the pessante which can be nothing short of the absolute^ liquidation of all 
sortB of landlordism, and the handling over of the entire political power to me 
Kisans and*ihe Mazdoors — these three are the basic elements and factors wnicb 
constitute together the national self determination policy. How is Mr. 
subscribe without reservation to these three fundsmtotals of that policy 7 1 tDinE 

Rot. Secondly, in tie ciicumsiances, the moment the principle^ of self-determination 
is granted, the question of a corridor between the Eastern and AJ estein Pakistan 
stones is bound to crop up immediately end assume a serious political form too. 
Thirdly I the Pakistan movement cannot bo identified with the national movement 
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of the Muelims, because the Mualim peaeaote as such have never identified them* 
eeWeg with Pskistan movement and if ever they have done so at ail they have 
done aa Mualima and not aa peaaanta. And if and when they do eo, 1 am afraid, 
all the Nawaba and Zamindara of the Mualim League, who are bo vociferous 
Mgarding Pakiataii now, will either drop thia thing totally or alip out of the 
League in a body, Lastly, M. Stalin opposed vehemently the secesBion of the border 
regiona during the civil-war days and after, with all bia might on the plea that to 
demand aeparation then waa a counter revolution. Now aupposing the right of 
■elf determination ia granted to the Mualima and they demand immediately their 
Reparation, without waiting for an indefinite period till ti>e Muelim maaaea have 
become economically and politically claHa-conscioua what will be our poaition then ? 
Will we then oppose it on the same ground aa M. Stalin ? Will it not then look 
ridiculous and fighting for the impoHsible at that ? 1 am, therefore, definitely of 

opinion that until a congenial atmosphere for mutual understanding is created, we 
must concentrate on a well-thought-out economic programme. 

CoNORBSa TO Remain as National body 

Referring to the Oongress and attempts to set up an anri-Congresa bloc, the 
President said : *'Our differences with the Congress and its leadership are funda- 
mental in many respects. But they are matters between ourseives via-a-via one 
another and surely not when the country's freedom is at stake. Secondly, they 
are not such as to make ua forget our slaveiy for a moment and strengthen the 
bands that tighten our chains. We do realise in our hearts that the Congress is a 
mere concrete form of the national revolt against foreign domination, and as long 
as that domination is there, the necessity of the Congress or a similar organisation 
will ever remain, and we will not be a party to its extinction It is why we have 
always demanded and continue to demattd its legalisation and unconditional release 
of its leadership. 'Ihis we do despite the stern fact that we have never approved 
the Congress attitude and policy as regards the war and war (ffo ts. We are 
convinced that such opposition will not in the least accelerate our fight for freedom, 
nor will it bring that freedom any nearer. We further hold that opposition will 
only embolden the Axis to attack India and as we can in no way reconcile ourselves 
to prefer the fresh slavery of the Axis, we have adopted that attitude. But so fur 
as co-operation with these efforts is concerned, the same cannot and must not be 
expected from us in the absence of the congenial atmosphere, which it is the duty 
of our rulers to create as an outcome of the National Government deserving a 
hearty and willing co-operation of the people and masses of India.*’ 

Fourth Day — Bezwada— 15th. March 1944 

Resolutions 

The fourth day session ^of the All-India Kisan Babha was resumed at five 
this afternoon before a record crowd of 60,000. All the resolutions which were earlier 
passed by the Bubjects Committee were again moved and passed unanimouHly. 
besolutions on "grievances of the Btaies’ peoples,” "defence fund and savings 
certificates” and "food procurement policy” were also moved and passed. 

Mr. Buluau Sambamu^thi, ex-Bpeaker of the Madras Legislative ABsembly, was 

£ resent do-day. He made a short npech in Telugu. Addressing the conference, 
[r. B. Bambamurtbi said that the food problem could only he solved by ti c 
establishment of a National Government. He added that the formation oi a 
National Government and the transfer of power to India would lead to real fneduiu 
in the world. Mr. Barobamurti said that the present famine and other difficulties 
were due to the fact that the present India Government was manned by persons 
who were not the rmesenta lives of the people. 'J'here was no mutual trust between 
the people and the Government. He exhorted the people to gather strength and get 
their leaders rmeased. 

Bpeaking on the resolution on "release of political leaders,” Mr. Bankim 
Mukherjee made a spirited speech lasting an hour and said that the growth 9 ! 
strength of the Kisan Babha had dismayed its opponents in the country. 

f rowth in its strength was due to its firm aland against Fascism. The people of 
ndia were becoming consciously anti-fascist, be added, more and more they bea 
come to realise ihat the freedom and progress of India lay in aligning itself with 
the progressive forces of the world, especially Russia and China. 

Mr. Mukherjee proceeding said, the Government did not allow the Oongr^s 
leaders to negotiate with the League to bring about national unity envisaged in tne 
Bombay A. 1. 0. 0. reaolution } loatead they put them In jail. And the peopiei 
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Icatelm in their far;, in thdr ignorance, in their eonfoaion thoaght the beet 
conrce (or enWation lay in the way o( sabotage. It was on that question that the 
jJUindia Kisaii Babha took a firm stand. It showed to the world and went to the 
inmeB to declare that the path of ealvatioii did not lie through eabutHge which 
^Ould hamper their progresfl and efforts towards fnedom and liberty. 

Ooiicludiiig, Mr. Mukherjee hup^d that the All- India Kisati Babha would draw 
to its banner the miliiotis of Kisaus of India to work for the freedom of the 
country. 

Ur. Adhikary (People’s War), who spoke next, refuted the charge that the 
Communist Party dominated the Kisau Sabha and emphasised the need for complete 
unity among the various parties. 

Many other prominent delegates also spoke stressing the need for national 
unity and co-operation towards achieving liberty and the release of leaders. 

Swami Sahajanand Saraswathi, .winding up the conferencei thanked the 
audience for turning up in larger number! and adjourned the session amidst shouts 
of Kisaii Sabha Zindabad, Hindu-Muslim Unity, etc.” 

Communists’ Attitude to Govt. 

Cultural demostrat 141 e were held last night in connection with the All«India 
Kisan Babha. These incliKhd a Zamin ryoj; ballet, iea-estate dances, cheii-eheiha 
technique of Bombay, burrakatha narration and btalingrad and Moscow reconquest 
songs. 

Mr. P. C. Joski formally opening the show said that culture was something 
more vital than mere politics. 

Ue denied the charge that Communists were strong supporters of the British 
Government. The Communists all over India, speeiiiUy in Andhra and Bengal, were 
working tor famine-relief and also protesting against hoardeis demanding lair price 
for Rissns. Was this helping the Government, he asked. 

Ooncludiiig, he appealed to all to join hands and work for people’s food, relcsse 
of National leaders and national freedom. 

Next Bession in Kerala 

The Central Eisan Council met this morning for an hour tn camera after 
which the Sulijecta Committee resumed general discussion and passed four new 
resolutions on **Bugarcane problem,” 'greetings to the Chiutse people,’' "grow more 
food’’ and "prevcDiiou of famine in KB}alaseeiiiB.” 

The resolution on China expressed confidence that the two peoples of China 
and India would soon be liberated to take an honourable part in the rebuilding of 
the world and the regeneration of Asia. Mr. Kaaher .Hugh China (Punjab,) who 
recently returned from a tour of China and moved the resolution gave a vivid 
picture of conditions in wartime China. 

in regard to sugar, the Babha called upon the U. P. and Bibar Government 
to set up a committee with representatives of cansgfowers, Eisan and millowiiera to 
go into the problem of sugarcune cultivation in detail. 

For giving relief to the people in Kayalaseema the Babha urged the speedy 
execution of the Tuiigaiibadra ana other projects. 

I he fourth resolution on ihe "Grow More Food’' campaign, demanded the 
removal of obstacles in the way of the Kissns and suggested the supply of teslid 
seeds and cheao manure, greater irrigatioual facilities and the declaration of a mora- 
torium on all agricultural loans and debts advanced to Kieaiis by Government 
during the pendency of the war, the passing of legislation lor reducing the burden 
of rent and taxes of the cultivator and the restoration to Kisai is of their lands 
which were transferred or from which they were evicted owing to famine conditions. 

Delegates from Bengal and Kerala invited the Babha to hold the next seasion 
in their respective provinces but after some discussion on the subject it was dually 
decided to hold the same in Kerala next year. , . 

'Ihis morning a cattle show was held. Buffaloes, stud-bulls, etc., of the rsrest 
and finest type were exhibited before a large gathering. . # i. j* j 

The Reception Committee had made splendid arrangements for boarding and 
lodging of the delegates The session was orderly and the huge gathering mainUined 
wonderful discipline. The only incident was the removm of the red nsg Doisted 
on the Mogaliajapuram Hill and the hoisting of a black flag in its stead. 


Fifth Day— Bezwada— 16tb, March 1944 
The All-India gi.an CommittM met this evtning and elected the ttiXra- 
Kieaa Council fox the iotthcoming year, nhich conaiettd ot aiziccn memben, incuMU 
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iDg Mr. Mnzftfftr Ahmed (Bengel), Mr. J Bokbari (Sind), Mr. Harahade Malayiya 
and Bsmeah Chandar (U.P4» Kerali^an (Malabar). Mr. t. Sundara^^ya, and Mr. 
N Praaad Bao (Andhra), Mr. Earui aaindhu Roy (Surma valley), Mr. Jhahanio 
(Pan jab), Mr. Jumuua Karji (Bebar) and Bhalrav Bbarati (Gaalior State.) 

Beaidea these, Mr. Kariananda Sharma (Behar) and Mr. Akahar Singh 
Chiniiah (Punjab) were elected aa Vice-Presidents. The Comiuittee also elected 
the following four Joint Secretariea : Mr. Abdullah Raaool (Bengal). Mr. Jadu- 
nandan Sharma (Behar), Mr. Jagit Singh (Punjab) and Mr. £. M. S. Nsmboodripad 
(Kerala). 

Further, it waa decided by the Committee that Mr. Khoa-hal Khan of 
the North West Frontier Province be invited to attend the Central Kisan 
Council meetings. 


The Non-Party Leaders’ Conference 

Opening Day— -Lucknow— 7th. April 1944 

Presidential Address 

The need for restoring constitutional Government in the provinces and the 
establiahment of a National Government at the Centre was streased by Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru in his presidential address at the Non-Party Leaders’ Conference 
which met at Lucknow on the 7th. April 1944. 

He urged the release of Mr. Gaudiii and other Congress leaders and the con- 
vening of a National Conference for settling the communal problem, and appealed 
for Government’s co-operation in achieving unity in India. 

Sir Tej Bahadur a)>peBled to hia countrymen to cloae their ranks to fight 
Japan and show the enemy that *‘our best safeguard and shield against foreign 
interference is that true and genuine spirit of iiaiionalism which will brook no 
interference on the part of any foreign nation even though it may profess to justify 
its conduct in the name of liberty and freedom.*' 

Reviewing the political events since the meeting of the Conference in Delhi in 
February 1942, Sir Tej Bahadur referred to the Ciipps Mission and said : “It was 
to me a matter of supreme regret that the negotiations which at one time held out 
the promise of solving the eonstitutional deadlock came to an abrupt end. If esch 
party had adopted a more accommodating attitude, if a less legalistic view had been 
taken bv each party and if all concerned worked in a different spirit, it seemed to 
me at that time not only possible but also probable that the situation might have 
been saved and much of the unpleasantnesB and bitternesB that followed the failure 
of the CrippB Mission might have been spared.'* 

Referring to the Congress resolution of August 1942, he said : So far as I 
am aware Congressmen deny the interpretation which has been put on their resolu- 
tion and hold very strongly that the lawlessness and violence which followed cannot 
fairly and reasonably be attributed to them. How all that, came about, has yet 
to be investigated by an independent tribunal. 1 have no doubt that not only do 
leading Oongressmeii sincerely regret the acts of lawlessness and violence which 
happened in August 1942, and subsequent months, but that there also is a very 
large body of opinion outside Congress circles which has always deeply regretted 
that things should have happened as they did. It has not hesitated to publicly 
denounce those acts of violence though it has never accepted in its entirety the 
o£Scial view as to the causes which led to the outbreaks nor has it entirely appro- 
ved of the action taken by the Government in some places on some occasions and 
in some insiancee. It is permissible to ask what steps Government took between 
May 1942 and August 1942 to prevent or atop the growing deterioration of the 
situation. Was it wholly impossible for Government to establish contacts with 
leaders which might have led to a betterment of the situation ? 

It is to my mind most regrettable that the rebellion of 1942 should have been 
advertised far and wide as if it meant a rebellion on the part of the bulk of the 

E lation. It will not do for any wise Government to dwell upon it day in and 
out and to lefnae for that reason to make a move on in the political field, 
y the internal sltnaUon has materially changed but it is snore than ob\ioos 
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tint there is t keen desire on the pert of s large section of the public that not 
(S^\f the ordinary constitutional form of Government should be restored but that 
pfompt and gennine steps should be taken to accelerate the establishment ol fully 
self-governing institutions and that Government should be active participants in 
the solution of our internal difficulties. It is a matter of deep regret * that HMG 
and the Government in India have adopted a short-sighted attitude of immo- 
bility even though it is abundantly plain t^iat an overwhelmingly large section of 
the country is and always has been opposed to all ideas of Fascism and Nazism 
and is anxious for the ultimate vindication of the principles of democracy. 

'‘Even though there may be considerable doubt in the minds of many of ns 
as to whether many of the rhetorical phrases and statements of those in power 
ei her in India or in England are going to be implemented in their entirety and 
ifi a true spirit of broad-minded statesmanship, there is undoubtedly a very large 
body of opinion in India which has always favoured the Allies in the hope and 
belief that their success may lead to the establishment of a true democratic govern- 
ment in the country. It is not that I am overlo ^king our Internal differences, but 
maintain very strongly that those differences will not be solved until there is a 
genuine conviction produced in the minds of the people that India can reasonably 
expect a fair and square deal. That conviction, I am bound to say, is lacking. 
The key lies in the removal of the spirit of mutual distiust which is the dominant 
feature of the situaMon. 

"You must have noticed that the Allied Council or the War Cabinet has been 
established. Technically, India may be said to be represented on such councils, 
hut I ask vou whether the representativcB who have been sent to such councils or 
the War Cabinet or the delegations which have been sent abroad would have been 
sent if a truly national government had been in power. 

Viceroy’s Council 

"Leaving aside these bigger questions I ask you to consider what exactly is 
the position at the Centre today. There were some among us who until the other 
day thought or hoped that the Home and Finance portfolios would be placed in 
Indian hands. That hope has now been defeated. As a deb^iting point however, it 
may be urged against us that ten members of the Kxecuiive Council of the Gover- 
nor-General are Indians, but I venture to say that there has not been during the 
last quarter of a century or more an Executive Council with less hold on the 
public mind or with less moral prestige in the country than the Council func- 
tioning at present at Delhi. 

'^Howsoever much it may be claimed that the Executive Council works as^ an 
antonomons body, 1 think it will require much hardihood to deny that its strings 
are pulled from across the seas by a Secretary of iState, who is constitutionally 
resr^onsible to the British electorate which has n^itl^^r direct or adequate knowledge 
of India nor sufficiently active interest in our sffKirB. The whole arrangement is 
unnatural and in the altered situation of India I feel confident that there is no 
party howsover moderate or sober, which is prepared to support a system like the 
existing one. 

‘‘From the Centre let us pass on to the Provinces. In Bengal, Assam, Orissa, 
N-W Frontier Provinces and Sind you have Ministers functioning under the Gov- 
ernment of India Act. But remember, even in sunie of these provinces Prime 
Ministers who commanded the confidence of legislatuies were turned out not be- 
cause their followers had deserted them or their legislatures had ixpressed by any 
constitutional method their disapproval of their conduct but because they did not 
fit in with the policy of their Governors. It is possible to support their dismissal 
on administrative or even political grounds, but 1 maintain very strpngly that it 
would be putting too much strain on the true constitutional theory to maintain 
that their resignations or to use the correct phrase, their dismissals were warwnted 
by any one of those circumstances which would warrant the dismissal of Prime 
MinisterB either in England or in the Dominions. 

“In other provinces such as Madras, Bombay, the Central Provinces^ the U. R 
and Bihar you have got the autocratic rule of Governors who raise taxes and spend 
public money without the support of Ministers or the duly elected repres^tatives of 
the people and who carry on the day-to-day administration not on the advice of or 
in consultation with the representatives of the people, but according to tmlr 
unaided lights. 1 am aware that the one answer which is usually given to mticism 
of this character is that it is not the fault of the British Government that the 
position should be what it is but that it is the fault of Congressmen who unwisely 
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decided to tender their rcBignetiooe end refuted to . beer the harden of their 
retponeibilities. 

have always regretted thia decition of the Congress. It was neither viUe 
nor fair on their part to have resigned their office without reference to their elec- 
tors. but the queBtion is whether the mistake committed by Congressmen nearly 
five years ago can be a sufficient justification for penalizing and punishing the 
electorates from year’s end to year’s end. 

’The question which arises now is whether the present position can be per- 
petuated indefinitely and people allowed to brood over the situation lot a much 
longer time and whether it is wise or expedient to allow the sense of frustration 
to dominate men’s minds still longer f That there is deep resentment and a keen 
sense of frustration at large, I have not the least doubt. It is unwise in the abiding 
interest of India and England to allow the present state of things to continue in 
provinces any longer. It is absurd to mortgage the future of this country by 
planning post-war reconstruction and development schemes without giving the duly 
elected legislature a fair and free chance of expressing themselves ou the expediency 
or desirability or feasibility of these plans, howsoever well meant they may be. 

Provincial Lboislatdbbs 

“'Phe more important question, however, is what should be done now. Frankly 
I think the time has come when constitutional governments and legislatures should 
he restored in the provinces. If the legislatures have lost the force of their nihn< 
dates or have become jaded there is no reason why there should not be a general 
election in the provinces and at the Centre, when there have been during the war 
elections in Australia, 8. Africa and elsewhere. 

“Assuming that the result of the general election is going to be — and I am 
not making any vain or exaggerated assumption — that the majority of the members 
returned to the legislature are Congressmen or Muslim Leaguers, why should we 
shrink from a situation like that ? I do very strongly hope that they will be 
prepared to undertake responsibility and if there is a change in the spirit all round 
I have no doubt that their attitude towards the war effort will also be quite helpful. 
Bu assuming that these expectations are defeated I believe that they will not 
stand in the way of minorities forming governments as they realize that people 
will ardently prefer a change from Sec. 93 rule. We can if necessary ourselves 
provide some safeguards. 

“I very strongly believe that the best safeguard that we can provide is the 
establishment of coalition ministries in the provinces. And once coalition ministries 
are established the task of breaking them will not by any means be easy. It can 
further be provided that a mere vote of no-confidence moved on behalf of a party, 
if carried, shall not have the effect of terminating the life of the party in power 
unless the party moving and supporting that vote is prepared to form an alternative 
government. Minority governments are temporary expedients dictated by political 
necessity, but they are not unknown to constitutional history and practice. They 
need not be so unstable or so devoid of moral influence as to justify the present 
holders of power in refusing to make a move forward. 

“I should not however, be understood to suggest thst I shall be content with 
changes such as those indicated above in the provinces. It is my firm conviction 
that democratic and responsible Provincial Governments cannot be yoked without 
considerable risks of friction to a Central Government which is neither democratic 
nor responsible. It is for this reason that I suggest that a change at the Centre 
should also be simultaneously brought about. It must he a national government 
r presenting different political parties and communities. What limitations of a 
temporary character on its powers may be considered necessary or expedient in 
view of the existing situation is a matter for careful consideration. 

Communal Question 

“I do not wish to ignore or by-pass communal differences but communal 
differences can be removed by trying, and not by refusing to try to remove them. 
'I'he time has come when the well-being of India as a whole should find a first 
place in our programme, but thia does not mean that the interests of minoriiits 
or ' different nationB'’'~’if that phrase must please some of my friends— should be 
ignored or that perfect freedom of opinion should not be granted to those who 
differ from the majority community. But these are matters which can be set'hd 
by negotiations and mutual discussion and not by ex-catiiedra judgments nor by 
demanding surrender to pre-oonceived notJons however hooestly oherlehed. 

"It is in my opinion the duty of Government not merely to preach to us 
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fKSB da; to day tbe importance of unity, or communal harmony but to actiTcly 
help in achieving that end. 1 cannot however see how ^is end can be achieve 
^i^ut the active co-operation of the Congress and the Muslim League and other 
partlea including the Government. So long as the leaders of the Congresa or any 
articular party are denied the freedom to approach other parties for purpcraes of 
gettlement we need expect no change in the situation. 

**lt is for this reason in particular that 1‘ would urge that Mr. Gandhi and 
other leaders should be released and then a National Conference convened. The 
one ground which is now urged against tbe release is that they have not so far 
repudiated the Resolution of 1942. I venture to submit that no settlement of big 
political issues can be brought about in this spirit. It was not brought about in 
this spirit in the ^ase of 8 Africa, Ireland or Egypt. 

“Speaking for myself I say that however much I may differ from or deplore 
the Resolution of 1942 the demand that the leaders who have not even been itM 
by any indepeivdent tribunal should from their places of confinement admit tbeir 
error and repudiate the conduct attributed to them strikes me as being in the nature 
of a coercive process which is not likely to yield any salutary results. The ocoa« 
sion demand a different spirit all round. It it by no means an extravagant belief 
or hope that once free they will exercise their judgment freely iu the largest 
iotercBts of the country and try to restore conditions favourable to an abi^ng 
settlement of outstanding issues between Hindus and Muslims and England and 
India. 

“Grave as have been the events of the last few days, when the eneniy has 
ventured to tread the soil of our country in a remote part of India, I think the 
occasion demands that we should close our ranks. This in my opinion is pre- 
eminently an occasion when not only Indians of different schools of thought but 
Indians and Englishmen should come together to offer united resistance to the 
enemy in the firm hope, belief and conviction that the new spirit of co-operation 
and goodwill for which T plead may furnish a permanent basis of settlement of 
our mutual differences and release our energies from fruitless activities and enable 
U8 to lay the foundation of our future freedom and prosperity by applying our 
minds to tbe building up of a Constitution which will be fair and just to all and 
which may fulfil the cherished ambitions of every community and every party in 
the common service of the Motherland*’’ 

The Weleome Address 

Raja Maheswar Dayal Seth, Chairman of the Reception Committee welcoming 
the delegates said : “Tbe first step towards settlement in India has to be taken 
by Britain and that should constitute a different policy from any so far announced. 
It involves the release of Congress leaders, removal of control by the India Office 
and a declaration transferring real power to a represe»itative National Government 
at the Centre and formation of popular and representative governments in the 
provinces. 

''Sec 93 rule must go. India must be made a free country so that she may 
fight along with other free nations for tbe liberation of humanity against the on- 
slaughiB of Axis Powers not under the censorious or indulgent eyes of a pompous 
Secretary of State and his brother imperialists thousands of miles away, who seem 
incapable of making a right approach to the Indian problem. The vaun ted British 
statesmanship is dead so far as India is concerned. All that we can do is to mobi- 
lize public opinion against the continuance of tbe present system and Xry to put so 
much preHure that even the present irresponsible Government may not be able .to 
ignore and Britain may be forced to reconcile India in her own interest.” 

The Raja Sahih referred to what he called “the vexed political problems of 
our unhappy country” and added : “We are living in an age which will be branded 
as tbe blackest chapter in Indian history. We are condemned to a^ ‘police govern- 
ment* for the duration of the war at least. Lawless laws in the guise of ordinMcw 
are being clamped on the country to such an extent that more than one High 
Court has cried in despair ‘Judiciary is paralysed.’ Still the juggernaut of 
repression moves on with inexorable fury, crushing the life and liberty of out 
countrymen under its wheels.” 

Lord Wavell claimed that his first duty was to win the war. In order to gain 
that objective in the speediest possible time the Raja felt that His ^cellency pust 
revise his attitude towards the Congress and make it possible for all political 
gtrties to assist him in the forropion of a truly National Government. Lord 
TTuycll wanted Oongress to repent before he condescended to enlist the organi- 
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Miion’a support in his sdministration on bis own terms. What was there for the 
Congress to repent? He failed to see why the Congress should be penalised for 
dmanding Independence 'in view of what was offered in the Cripps proposals. The 
"Quit India" phrase had been deliberatdy twisted by the bureaucracy to damn the 
Congress. All that Mahatma Gandhi meant by that phrase was that Britain should 
transfer real power to Indian hands. A stage had now been reached, when **poiiti. 
oally conscious India"->and that . include all political parties in the country^ 
wsnted the substance of freedom here and now and not at some unspecified future 
date. To treat India as a dependency was to foster the very evils which Britain 
seemed so anxious to remove. 

Concluding, he said : "Instead of clinging to the discredited and craven policy 
of non possumua. Government should revive the provincial legislatures* The war 
should not be used as a pretext for withholding general elections. It was impera- 
tive that there should be representative Government in the provinces." The Rgjg 
hoped the conference would be a prelude to a final settlement of our differences so 
that all parties and interests might join hands not only to bring honour to India 
but contribute worthily to the maintenance of peace and making the world safe for 
freedom and democracy. 

After the President’s address, messages wishing the conference success were 
read among others from Mr. AT. S, Aney, Sir J. P. Srivastava, Dr. M, P. 
Jayakar, Maharaj Kumar Sir Vijaya of Vizisnagram, Sir Ookul Chand Narang^ 
Rai Bahadur Mehr Chand Khanna, Sir Shantidaa, and Sir Raghunath Paranjpye, 
Tribute to Easturba Gandhi 

Hie first resolution moved by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, on the death of Mrs. 
Kaaturha Gandhi, was passed all standing. It ran thus ; "This conference places 
on record its sense of profound sorrow at the death of Srimati Easturba Gandhi, 
who has set a great example of service to the country and offers its deep sympathy 
to Mahatma Gandhi." 

Eestorb Provincial Legislatures 

Sir Jagdiah Praaad next moved : Having regard to the extreme and general 
dissatisfaction which prevails in the country, this conference is firmly of the view 
that it is necessary in the vital interests of almost 200 million people that the 
legislatures should be restored in the five provinces of Madras, Bombay, the United 
Provinces, Bihar and the Central Provinces in which they have been suspended for 
four and a half years and that, in such provinces, official Advisers should be re- 
placed by OoalitioDB or as far as possible, other representative Ministries." 

Sir Jagadiah Praaad said that ISection 93 had been so applied as to concen- 
trate all legislative, administrative and financial powers in the bands of the Gover- 
nors who Had assumed functions hitherto exercised by the Ministers. In each of 
these provinces, added Sir Jagadish Prasad, there were official Advisers appointed 
by the Governor and chosen from the Indian Civil Service. The latest figures 
showed that out of 18 Advisers, only throe were Indians. Finance, General Adminis- 
tration, Law and Order were all in the hands of Advisers drawn from the British 
section of the Indian Civi Service, which also provided three of the Goveroors, the 
other two being drawn from English public life. 

Continuing, Eunwar Sir Jagadish Prasad said that Government in those 
provinoes was an autocracy under a British Governor such as had never been 
before. We were entitled, added the speaker, to ask whether such a state of afiairs. 
which had now continued for so many years, should be prolonged till the end of 
the war or even longer. What was the justification for placing the major portion 
of British India under a dictatorship ? 

“Unwise to Continue Suspension of Legislatures” 

If the OongresB Party, by virtue of its majority, was unwilling to work parlia- 
mentary government in accordance with the present needs, Sir Jagdish Prasad 
observed, and if fresh elections were not likely to disturb its numerical strength, 
why had this waywardness of the majority been allowed to stop the working of 
parliamentary institutions altogether ? Why had whole communities and classes 
been virtually dtsfranchised by the suBpensiou of the legislatures, thus depriving 
the elected representatives of non-Congress Hindus, of Muslims, of Indian Christians 
and of special constituenciee of the opportunity of discharging their duties to 
their dectorates ? 

Fm^iNG OF Frustration in the Country 

Seconding the resolution. Sir Maharaj Singh said ^at, for over four years, 
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the had bwn auapended. with the result that there was a great sease 

of fnuBtration ia the country. 

*Ib there any country,*’ asked Bit Mahara] Singh, ’‘even among those invoWed 
in ttm war, where there are no legislatures functioning ?” It was all very well, 
said Sir Maharaj Singh, to refer to past mistakes, but they had to think of the 
future. There was nothing in the Government of India Act 1935 to prevent the 
restoration of the legislatures even if Ministries not responsible to the legislature — 
as at the Centre to-day— were set up in the provinces. That would be better than 
gectiou 93 Rule. An;^ cbahge from the present rule would be welcome to Indians. 

The present regime, continued Sir Maharaj Singh, was full of danger for the 
future. *^JuBt think of the possible reaction and bad feelings that would be created 
between Indians and the British people when, sooner or later, popular Ministries 
come back.’* The result would be very deplorable. 

The speaker said that millions of the People of India— Congressmeni Muslims, 
Hindu Mabasabhaites and others— were with them and sympathised with them, when 
they said that they did not want the present system of Government to continue. 
Every party in the country would welcome a change in the administration. 

Concluding, Sir Maharaj Singh said that much of the trouble could have 
been solved, if Coalition Ministries had been set up in the provinces four years ago. 
He appealed to his audience to help the conference to secure for the U. P. and 
other provinces responsible Ministries. 

People’s Repei«entatives Must be in Power 
Supporting the resolution, Mr. Mohammad Yunus^ ex-Premier of Bihar, said 
that he believed that the steps suggested were not only in the best interests of the 
Indian people ; in tbeir wider application, they were as much in the interest of 
Britain herself. He thought it was the duty of every patriotic Indian to impress 
on the authorities, with all the force at his command, to take steps to remove the 
extreme and general dissatisfaction that prevailed in the country due to the present 
system of government in provinces where Section 93 had been enforced. 

Mr. Yunus said that the two majority parties in the country were the 
Congress and the Muslim League. The Congress did not pretend to represent the 
whole of India. The Muslim League, whether willingly or unwillingly, would have 
to admit that though it represented a large population of Muslims, it did not 
represent the whole population of India. The Hindu Mahasabba would have to 
admit that it did rot represent the entire Hindu population. It, therefore, followed 
that there were other organisations and parties and individuals, who represented 
those whom the three parties did not represent. Why did not the authorities, 
be asked, take steps to ]nit the Government iti the hands of such parties, if the 
major parties were not willing to shoulder the responsibility of oilice 7 

Raja Jagannath Bux Singh, Mr. Kalbe Abbas and Sardar Sant Singh of 
Lucknow also supported the resolution. The rcsolutipn was unanimously passed. 

Resolutions — Second Day— Lucknowr — 8th. April 1944 

Establishment of National Goveenmbnt 
The final session of the Conference was held on the 8th. April 1944 
in the Kaisaibagh Baradari, Lucknow, under the presidentship of Bir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru. , ... 

Dr. Hriday Nath Kumru, moving the resolution on the ‘ reconstruction of the 
Governor-General’s Executive Council without delay as a true National Government 
with a Prime Minister”, said that although repeated demands had been made for a 
change in the character of the Executive Council, no steps had been taken by the 
Government in that direction. They had ap¥)ointed ten Indians to the Executive 
Council, but their demand was quite different. 'J’hey wanted people who enjoyed 
the confidence of the country to be at the head of the administration. Dr, Kunzru 
described the present Executive Council as “a museum of spineless men from all 
parts of the country”, and added that it was regrettable that at the prewnt time 
the progress of the country was being retarded by the present Executive 
Councillors who had made a laughing stock of themselves at the hands of the 
bureaucracy. „ 

British Govt.’s Unwillingness to Part with 
Continuing, Dr. Kunzru said that they were asked by the British Government 
to settle their differences themselves. The speaker referred to the happenings in 
Canada and said that Government there had themselves olayed an indispensable part 
wd assisted in the solution of the people’s differences and formulated a constitation 
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which WM acoepUble to all. The conditions holding in the Dominions and 
Colonies did not apply to India. The component- parts were, he said, were all 
free. In the present state of things, it was both an insult and an injury to flay 
that they could achieve their freedom without the assistance of the Central Govern- 
ment. The example of the Colonies showed that if the Government kept apart no 
progress could be achieved. It only showed the British Government’s*. nn willingness 
to part with power. The refusal of the British Government to implement any 
mrreement that might be arrived at between the various parties in India, said Dr. 
Kumru, wag a serious matter. It was still more serious for the Government to 
refuse to release Mahatma Gandhi^ who represented the interest of the country, in a 
manner in which no one else did. The Government justified their action on the 
ground that the Congress leaders were responsible for the acts of violence in 
August 1942 and that they had not yet given any indication of a change on their 
part. There was a time, said Dr. Kunzru, when Government carried on their 
suggestive propaganda both in India and in the U. B. A. to the effect that Mahatma 
Gandhi was pro-Japanese at heart and hence refused to co-operate in the war 
effort. Things hhd changed during the last year and a half and in spite of their 
past progaganda, Mr. Amery said in the House of Commons recently that Govern- 
ment never accused Mahatma Gandhi of being pro-Japanese. It was good, how- 
ever, that Government, notwithstanding what they did and said in the past, were 
now willing, though indirectly, not to maintain their charge against Mahatma 
Gandhi. If the Mahatma were set free now, there was no doubt that he would 
approach the present problems in an unbiassed manner which he had always shown 
in the past. 

It was a tragedy, added Dr. Kunzru, that the authorities even at this time 
wanted to keep the people at arm’s length and to govern the country in isolation. 
They thought that they alone had the wisdom and responsibility to settle the 
problems *01 this country. 

What had the mighty Government done during the last three or four years to 
resolve the deadlock, asked Pandit Kunzru. They had isolated themselves from 
public opinion and refused to budge an inch from the position they obstinately 
took up some years ago. 

“Gap Between People and Govt.” 

Beferring to Bengal, Dr. Kunzru said that the situation required the adoption 
of proper administrative measures so that food reached everyone. Bad a National 
Government been at the Centre, it would never have allowed the situation to 
deteriorate. The failure of the Government of India to obtain loans that they 
wanted showed that there was a gap between the people and the Government, q'he 
prices of articles were going up by leaps and bounds and when Indian economistB 
pointed out that the rise was due to the monetary policy of the Government, the 
Finance Member refuted that argument. They wanted a Council like a Cabinet, 
with a Prime Minister at the bead of it. 

Continuing, Dr. Kunzru said that Indians should > be enabled to achieve 
complete freedom so that they might take part in any conference or council that 
might be set up after the war. It would do incalculable harm to India, he observed, 
if she were represented at any peace conferences as she was at the League 
of Nations^ Concluding, Pandit Hridaya Nath advanced a plea for a national army and 
said that their freedom was worth nothing unless they had the power to defend 
themselves. 

Beconding the resolution Dr. Radha Kumud Mukherjee, ex-M. L. A., Bengal 
and Head of the Department of History, Lucknow University, said that the 
resignation of the Congress Ministries had been made much of by some people. 
There was a substantial reason which made the Congress make its exit from omce 
and take that drastic step. It was that India was not consulted when war broke 
out. The Congress thought that India had thus been greatly humiliated by that 
action of the Government of India. The present situation was only a consequence 
of the 1945 Act. The immediate purpose of the Conference, said Dr. Mukherjee, 
was very practical. The present character of the Government must be changed and 
a Prime Minister appointed who would select his own colleagues. 

Mr. H. G, Wafford, a leading Advocate of Lucknow and Mrs. Mohini vas 
also supported the resolution, which was unanimously passed. 

Beleabe Gandhiji 

The hon Mr. P. N. Sapru, Member, Council of State, moving the ^ourA 
leiolutiou, demanding the rdieose of Mahatma Gandhi and other leaders said that 
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IIm Britiflh Government hod foiled to do onything towordo resolving the conetitu* 
Monol deodlock. It woo no use occuoing the Congress leoders, be odded, of being 
|)fro-Joponese or pro-Axis. They were ovowedly onti-Joponese even »t the time 
^ when Bir Reginald Maxwell ond others were flirtine with ond courting; Japoiu 
^oy hod o clear record even then. Indians were now demanding the release of 
Sfiliotmo Gandhi, because he was not a negligible factor in the country’s polities. 

Mr. Bapru said that the country at the moment was faced with grave dangers 
and one of them was the danger of India being excluded from any international 
organisation, that might come into being in the post-war world. It was, therefore, 
of fundamental importance that the principle of equality of races should be 
recognised and India be given its rightful place on any such organisation. 

The speaker severely criticised the Government for asking Indians to solve 
their internal differences and at the same time keeping the Congress leaders in jail, 
and deny them facilities even to make contacts among themselves. He said the 
British Government insisted on the coiii|»lete surrender by the Congress. I'hat was 
not, said Mr. Bapru, the spirit in which t^tatesmanship should approach such a big 
problem. Without the Mahatma’s release it was not possible for Indians to ap- 
proach the task in a constructive mood. Mahatma Gandhi and other Congreas 
leaders, he added, should be . given an opportunity to approach the problem and 
should not be coerced* Then also could an atmosphere be created to bring about a 
settlement of outstanding issuea between Hindus and Muslims and England and 
India. 

The resolution which was seconded by Mr. S. N. Jha of Bihar, was luisnim- 
ously passed. 

Fresh Elections to Legislative Bodies 
The Conference passed another resolution demanding fresh elections to all 
legislative bodies without delay and by the last resolution authorised the President, 
the Rt. Hon. Sir Tej Bahadur Bapru, to forward the terms of the resolutions to 
H. E. the Viceroy and the Secretary of State for India and take such other steps as 
he thought necessary for ^e achievement of the desired objects. 

President’s Concluding Remarks 

Winding up the proceedings of the Conference, Sir Tej Bahadur Bapru 
vehemently attacked Mr. Churchill, the British Premier, for his "die-bardism” and 
said that the proceedings of the Conference would have no effect on the Prime 
Minister’s mind. Even in 1932, said Sir Tej, Mr. Churchill was an uncompromising 
opponent of India’s advancement and progress. ’'Sometimes 1 ask myself tlio 
question, ’Has the Prime Minister now changed from a die-hard into a Liberal 
politician added Sir Tej. He bad heard bis countrymen say, *’'lhe Prime 
Minister has changed”. If that was true and if Mr. Churchill bad changed, would 
Mr. Amery have stayed on as Secretary of State for India and would Lord 
Linlithgow continued as Viceroy of India during the last two years of his oflice ? 

The President strongly felt that the GoverniAent by their actions had aliena- 
ted their best friends. The social relatione between Indians and the British, which 
at one time seemed to be improving, were now a thing of the past, 

’’They ask us”, said Sir Tej, ‘ what following we have in the country. We 
have no following, and my answer to them is : You shut up people with follow- 
ing behind the bars and ignore the rest. What are we to do ?” They have be- 
fooled the Muslim League, observed Sir Tej. They should have at least ssked the 
Muslim League to form a Government, after Congressmen had been interned. 
But they did not* That sort of policy would not do sny longer. India was not 
in that state of mind in which it was ten years ago. . „ , , 

Referring to those who sympathised with Indian aspirations in England, Sir 
Tej said that it was not that section that counted in actual life in England. It 
was the die-hard who counted there. Our fight is against a set of die-harda in 
England and die-hards in India. There are enough die-hards in India* 

Give Wavbll Every Chance to Solve Deadlock 
Continuing, Sir Tej observed that at no time had the British alienated Indian 
sympathies more than at the present moment* He was glad, he said, when Lord 
Wavell came out to India as Viceroy. He was not prejudiced iimrty because 
Lord Wavell waa a soldier. Borne soldiers had better brains than furiUana. He 
would, therefore, advice his countrymen, added Sir Tej, to give Lord Wavell ®jery 
chance to solve the deadlock. But be did not feel happy over the company which 
the Viceroy waa keeping. He hoped that Lord Wavell would be abm to aaaert 
himaelf and would have the courage to tell Mr* Amery that he wm the man on 
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the spot end therefore, the right man to appreciate 16cal conditiona and formulate 
bia poli^ accordingly. He could not think of the biographer of lA>rd Allenby 
(Lord Wavell) adopting a different oourae in India, addra bir Tej, and if he did, it 
would be his miefortune as well as India’s. 

Oonduding. Sir Tej said that although he himaelf had never believed in the 
doctrine of civil disobedience, yet aa an Indian he knew that Mahatma Gandhi had 
a hold on the imagination of the people as no other man baa. To keep the 
Mahatma abut up indranitely without trial by a Tribunal was nothing short of 
coercion. There waa no doubt, added Sir Tei, that if Mahatma Gandhi was releaaed 
he would throw all his weight in bringing about a aettlement. It was no matter 
for shame, be aaid, if non-party leaders had thus far failed to achieve that object. 
May be Mahatma Gandhi himaelf might also fail in his attempt. But that was 
no reason why he should not be allowed a chance to bring about a settlement. 
He felt that Mahatma Gandhi was the one man who could examine the situation 
fairly and squarely. The Mahatma had the humility to approach others even 
though others might not like to approach him. 


The A. I. Newspaper Editors’ Conference 

Plenary Session— Madras — lOlh. January 1944 

The Plenary Session of the All-India Newspaper Editors* Oonferenee began 
on the lOtb. January 1944 at Gemini Studios, Madras, Mr. S, A, Brelvi, 
President of the Conference, presiding. Editors of newspapers from all over 
India were present besides a large gathering of visitors. 

Mr. G. A. Natesan’s Welcome Address 

Mr. 0, A* Natesan Chairman of the Beception Committee, welcoming the 
members, said : 

I must at the outset express my grateful thanks to my fellow journalists of 
Madras for the honour they have done me in electing me to this olBce. I value 
the honour greatly particularly in view of the fact that I am a comparatively new 
member of this great organization though I can claim to have followed your dis- 
cussions and deliberations with great interest and appreciation. The Indian Review 
which I have been editing for forty-three years is a monthly periodical and not 
exactly a newspaper ; but the Press in India, British or Indian -owned, daily or 
weekly or monthly is one and indivisible, and suffers and rejoices together in iis 
pursuit of freedom and service as is amply evidenced by the struggles and achieve- 
ments of this Conference since it& inception in 1940. 

Friends, Madras has played oy no means an insignificant part in the history 
of the Press in India, and you have doubtless come in intimate contact with 
Madras journalists all over the country. It is now my privilege to welcome you 
to our beautiful City. We trust you will enjoy your visit to this historic City and 
carry with you happy recollections of your sta;^ and experiences. 

This Conference, as you are aware, came into being to meet an extraordinary 
situation treated by the Government of India’s panicky order of .October 26, 1940, 
imposing severe and altogether unwarranted restrictions on the Press of India. 
Bebtrigtions on the Press 

The action of the Government was all the more puzzling, as it was common 
knowledge that Press in India, irrespective of party affiliations of politics, veered to 
the cause of democracy and the Allies, and condemned in no uncertain terms the 
aims of the Axis powers. There could therefore be no ju8tificBii6n for the plea 
that any section of the Press was consciously or unconsciously hindering war 
effort. In fact, so far as war effort is concerned, our relations with the Government 
in India have been characterised by a spirit of unstinted co-operation from almost 
every responsible newspaper belonging to every shade of political opinion. Apart 
from this, the Press has been doiojg war service of no mean value both in its 
appeal to the people and in its criticism of Government policies and methods. 
They are not the less helpful because they are critical sometimes. If in the 
summer of 1940 when an invasion of England seemed imminent after the French 
collapse, Major Attlee thought fit to declare in ^e House of Commons that under 
all circumstances the Press would be free to express its views without official 
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Interference, how much more neceeary ie that freedom for India where no National 
(}^ernment reeponeible to a popular legislature functions to defend the rights of 
the people ? We repeat that it is far from our intention to create difficulties for the 
Government or impede their war effort. But we Insist that a free Press, with a « 
full sense of responsibilities, must be allowed to function freely and unhampered 
by constant pin-pricks which, as in the ease of certain newspapers we all know 
hive led to grievous misunderstanding. Who does not know the injury to the 
cause of liberty and freedom of the Press sustoiued by the precipitate action of the 
Government in regard to the Aj, Janmobhoomi and the Tribune, the pre-censorship 
on the Patrika, the strange order on the Hitavada to disclose the name of its 
correspondent, the raid on the Hindustan Times, and shnilar action which could 
certainly have been avoided with a little patience and consideration on the part of 
the all-powerful executive ? Thanks to the efforts of this Conference, not once or 
twice but many times over has the. cause of liberty been served and awkward 
situations averted by judicious interventiO'^. Mr. Scott of the Manchester Guardian 
used to say that comment is free but facts are sacred. But the suppression of 
factual reports and expression of opinion based on such reports, Is a positive injury 
to truth, and certainly not helpful to war effort. The Bappreesiun of unpalalahre 
news or views either from this country or from abroad is by no means justifiable. 
Indeed, such suppression has become impracticable and therefore useless, I)r. 
Shyama Prasad Mukherjee's statement on Food and Louis Fischer’s views on the 
deadlock, in spite of censorship, have not escaped public attention. Goveriiincnt’s 
ban only created a positive thirst in the people to get at the banned articles. 
Government could have spared themselves this trouble. Their action in regard to 
some papers has proved to he politically inex{>cdient, legally invalid and morally 
wrong. The highest judicial authorities in the country have more ^an once con- 
demned hasty executive assaults on the Press. It is under such trying conditions 
that the Press in India is called upon to shoulder its responsibility and function 
with freedom integrity and dignity. Need 1 say how onerous and responsible is the 
task this Conference has imposed on itself ? 

Press Advisory B^stem 

The Press advisory system which is now in operation in the Provinces and at 
the Centre is the result of an agreement between the All- India Editors’ Confertnice 
and the Government of India and it functions through a Central Press Advisory 
Committee in consultation with the Home Department of the Government of India 
and Provincial Committees in each of the Provinces. The Conference, through its • 
Standing Committee, has tried time and again to smoothen difficulties and evolve 
methods of adjusting differences. Conceived purely as a war-time measure, it has 
tackled many a ticklish problem to mutual satisfaction. But much remains yet 
to be done, and we cannot be resting on our oars, If it has done nothing else, 
the Conference has evolved a system, whereby pressmen of all shades of opinion, 
irrespective of their politics or creeds, could sit together and plead for the priceless 
gift of freedom. , 

It only remains for me to convey to Mr. K. Srtnivasan, the retiring President, 
our grateful thanks for the valuable help he has rendered to this Conference from 
its very inception, and our appreciation of the patriotism, tact and wisdom he has 
brought to bear on the exceedingly difficult and delicate task of asserting the rights 
of the Press and at the same time avoiding needless clashes with the Government. 
In onr new President my old friend, Mr. Drelvi^yre have a shining example of 
one whose staunch nationalism and robust^ independence have won for him a 
unique place in Indian journalism. With his rich experiences and wise counsel, 
this Conference should have as good and successful a future as it has had 

in the past. . x j 

Before resuming my seat I should like to give expression to our deep sorrow 
at the passing of Mr. Ramanand Chatter jee, the talented Editor of the Mod^n 
Review, and Prabhasi. Not only Bengal, but the whole country is the poorer for 
the loss of one whose versatile gifts and robust nationalism were as transparent in 
bis writings as in his life. 

Mr. K. Srinivasan*! Speech 

Mr. K. Srinivasan, Editor. “The Hindu” and the retiring President, inyiting 
Mr. 8. A. Brelvi to take the presidential chair, wished him godspeed the . task 
ahead. He said : I feel great satisfaction in handing over charge to Mr. Brelvi. 
I am certain that I am voicing the unanimous feeling of this Conference in 
affirming that a worthier choice could not have been made. It is unnecesaary tot 
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me to dettil the many excellent qualities of head and heart with which he is 
endowed* Gentle and charminji: in manner, Mr. Brelvi is equipped with a full 
knowledge of current day problems. His long period of serrice on the Bombay 
Ohrmicle has brought him into contact with almost all persons who really matter 
in the political field. I am personally grateful to him for the immense help he has 
rendered to me in the discharge of my duties as president during these three years. 
There have been occasions in the. life of the All-India Newspaper Editors* Confer- 
ence when, on account of serious differences among the members of the Standing 
Committee, a split seemed imminent. Mr. Brelvi’s co-operation on such occasions 
proved invaluable in tiding over difficult situations and preventing the breakdown 
of an orgaisation which, to the extent it is posible in these days, has been able to 
afford protection to the Press in India against hasty and ill-considered actions on 
the part of the executive. 

The circumstances under which the Conference was brought into being are 
well-known, though one fact, namely, that it was to the members of the Indian 
and Eastern Newspapers Society that the credit of inaugurating this organisation 
belongs, has not received sufficient publicity. My friend Mr. Devadaa Gandhi^ 
who was then the officiating Chairman of the Society, will recollect that on the 
discussions that took place in October 1940 between a deputation of which he was 
the leader and the Home Member of the Government of India in regard to the 
relations between Government and the Press, with particular reference to the 
statements of Mahatma Gandhi on the individual civil disobedienee movement, that 
the foundations of this conference were laid. 

I do not propose here to take up your time with a narration of the details of 
the progress which we have made as a corporate body, composed as we are of 
all important elements in the field of Indian journalism. We represent in this 
Conference every shade of opinion and we are bound by a spirit of comradeship 
and eaTuestnesB. Our one guiding factor during these three years has been an 
anxiety to develop and preserve Uie highest traditions of journalism* For the first 
time in the history of the Press in India, the principle that editors of newspapers 
could be depended upon to act in concert for discharging the responsibilities as well 
as safeguarding the rights of the Press as a whole found a measure of practical 
recognition at the hands of the Government. 

Linijthgow*s Tribute Recalled 

The establishment of Press Advisory Committees in Delhi and in most of the 
provincial centres was at our suggestion and. as 50 U all know, they have been 
functioning on right lines. I am not unmindful of the lukewarm attitude of some 
provincial administrations and the scarcely veiled hostility of one or two, who have 
either not set up these committees at all, or who have suffered them only as an 
unavoidable nuisance. But the Government of India, with Lord Linlithgow at the 
head, have striven to co-operite with the Conference, though their intentions 
were often frustrated by a too ready def^ence to the wishes or whims of the 
Provincial Administrations. In his farewell address to the Central Legislature, 
Lord Linlithgow paid a handsome tribute to the integrity and public spirit of the 
Indian Press, which I recall here with pleasure, since we have been vigorous 
critics to many of His Lordship’s policies and administrative acts. He observed; 
‘'Occasions there may have been when there were differences of view on matters 
connected with the Press ; misunderstandings there may have been from ful to 
this great institution for its fairness ; its eager anxiety to serve the public ; its 
concern to observe, and if possible to improve, the best traditions of journalism, 
and I would not like to leave India without paying this public tribute to 
it. and to that hard working body of intelligent and able men by whom India 
is BO well served in the Press.” 

His successor, the present Viceroy, has already given welcome evidence of his 
interest in the deliberations of this organisation by inviting the members of the 
Standing Committee to the Viceroy’s House in New Delhi after its last meeting. May 
] express the hope that through such contacts will grow a better understanding 
of the difficulties of the Press leading to a removal of the restrictions under which 
we are labouring ? 

To the members of the general public in India I would express our gratitude 
for the great interest they have shown in our proceedings and for the helpful cri- 
ticiems that have been made about our organisation. When we have to our credit 
the approbation of the Rt. Hon. Sastri on the one side and Mr. C. Rajagopala- 
chari on the other, and Mr. B. G. Homiman, the veteran journalist, there can 
hsrdly be room for any misgiving about the value of our Gouterence. 
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So fu I MO concerned, end I would add without hedtation, on twiii.if gf 
the entire Conference, I can aeaure Mr, Brelvi of our heart; co-operation in the 
diediarge of the responeibiiitiea he is undertaking ae our new Preaident. 

Presidential Address 

Mr. Sped Abdullah Brelvi then delivered the preaidential address. He said ; 

“I tender to you my heart-felt gratitude for electing me President of tkiis 
Oonference. To any individual no honour can be greater than that conferred on him 
by hie own peers. I am. therefore, overwhelmed by the honour that you have 
done me. This Oonference has, during the very brief period of its existence, secured 
an important place in the public life of the country and has rendered invaluable 
service to the cause of the freedom of the PresB and, through it, to that of the 
country and no limit can be placed to the service that it can render to both in 
future. The responsibility of presiding ov'»y the delib Tatioim of this Couforenoe is 
thus both great and onerous. 1 cannot dt»*:;harge that resiionsihility with any sucoesa 
without your help and co-operation. 1 give you thiM ttssuram e. however, that I 
shall always try my best to deserve them. May 1 take this opportunity of offering 
to Mr. K, Srinivaaan on your behalf as well as my own our deep gratitude for 
the invaluable contribution that he has made towards building up this Conference 
and making it the power that it has become to-day ? As onr President for three 
years he has achieved a remarkable record of sufcess and efiicicncy. I do not know 
what has contributed most to his success— his amiable personality, his infectious 
spirit of accommodation, his uncompromising loyalty to princiides or his selfless 
devotion to duty. 1 can, however, say this with certainty that he has diKiug this 
period won the love and esteem of all of 

Since we met last the Indian Press has lost one of its outstanding figures. The 
late JRamanand Chatterjee was a veteran iournalist who waged many a valiant 
fight on behalf of the Press and contrilmted much to the growth of its power and 
influence. Babu Kali Nath Roy retired from the editorship of the “Tribune** 
during the year. Though Babu Kali Nath Hoy did not take active part in our 
deliberations the association of a journalist of his eminence and experience was an 
asset of immense value to us. 

We are all proud that three members of our Conference have courageously and 
at considerable trouble and risk to themselves vindicated the liberty of the Press. 
Mr. Devadas Gandhi^ editor of the ‘ Hindustan Times**, was acquitud by the Privy 
Council in the Contempt of Court Omsc filed against him and others in the 
Allahabad High Court at ter he had undergone a term of imprisonment in that 
connection. Mr. B, G, Horniman, editor of the “Bombay Sentinel**, added one more 
to his many and distinguished services to the Press by successfully qneRtioning the 
validity of the warrant of arrest issued by the Allahabad High Court In the 
contempt of Court Case against him. He has secured a ruling from the Bombay 
High Court that no case for Contempt of Coixrt can be filed by a High Court 
against a journalist who does not reside within its jurisdiction. How far this ruling 
will bind other High Courts is to be seen. But let us ho)>e the judgments in both 
these cases will bring homo to the judiciary the need for the exercise of the utmost 
care before hauling up editors for Contempt of Court, The Press is as keen as the 
judiciary to see that there is no interference with the fair and proper administration 
of justice. But the Press cannot and will not tolerate interference with the exercise^ of 
its own legitimate function merely for satisfying the amour-propre or upholding 
the personal prestige of any judge or judges. Ihe law of Contempt of Court 
requires drastic revision. We demand that it should have’ the sole object of ensur- 
ing proper administration of justice. We also demand that it should be adminis- 
tered by disinterested judges. Judges, however learned, are human ^ beings and 
cannot, ordinarily, be expected to dispense justice and nothing but justice in cases 
in which they are both prosecutors and judges. ... 

Mr. A. D. Mani, editor of the “Hitavada,” had the rare experience of being 
asked, on pain of prosecution, to violate the professional code ^of honour by 
betraying confidence and disclosing the source of his inlormation in regard to we 
publication of a news item concerning the resignation of the Chief secretary to tbe 
Government of Bengal. The Defence of India Rules have been abused in wious 
Wavs for various purposes. But it was left to the Government of the Central 
Provinces to use them to coerce an Editor to be guilty of unprofessional condu^. 
It is however gratifying that the Government, as a result of the protwt of tbe 
Press and of the Standing Committee of the Conference, subsequently withdrew the 
Order against Mr. Mani. The Government of India, justifying the^ Order of the 
0* p. Government, had issued a Communique in which they recognised the conven- 

M 
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tion ttist the relstions between sn Editor end his correepondents were confidentiel, 
but tfiey were prepared to concede it only to this extent that in all ordinary 
oircumatancee it should not be disturbed. To the journalistic profession, however, 
fhs matter Is one of conscience and admits of no exceptional circumstances warrant- 
ing a breach of the convention. , 

Mr. Devadaa Gandhi, Mr. R. G. Homiman and Mr. A, 2>. JHani deserve our 
congratulations on the courage with which they have vindicated the rights and 
upheld the traditions of the Press. 

Objects of the Conference 

The principal objects of our Conference are (1) to preserve the high traditions 
and standards of journalism, (2) to safeguard the rights of the Press in general and 
In particular the freedom of publication of news and comments and (3) to represent 
the P^BB in India in its relations with the public and public institutions and 
particularly in its relations with Government and to set up Committees which 
would act as liaison bodies between the Government and the Press as a whole. Have 
our efforts in carrying out these objects attained any success ? Bpeaking for myself, 
I have no hesitation in saying that the success so far achieved has exceeded my 
own expectations. This is not to suggest that the success is very satisfying, it 
only means that my own forebodings about the experiment of representatives of 
the Press working with officials to preserve as much of the freedom of the Press 
as possible have not all happily come true. It is idle to pretend that the Press in 
India is free or can hope to be free so long as our country is not free. To the 
fetters that have come to us as a legacy of decades of bureaucratic rule have been 
added more galling and stifling ones in the shape of Defence of India Rules and 
the Press Instructions issued under these Rules. The Press in India has never 
been freOi but it has always been struggling to be free. The consultative machinery, 
to the establishing of which Government were compelled to agree in 1940 as a 
result of the united front presented by the Press, irrespective of political differences, 
offered an opportunity, such as the Press had never had of carrying on that struggle 
with greater hope of success than ever before. Whatever success has been, so far, 
achieved in that struggle has been a negative one. We have not secured positive 
gains in th^ shape of enlargement of our freedom, but we have beeu able to 
prevent much barm being done to the Press by bureaucrats many of whom are 
prone to act arbitrarily and ruthlessly and, not seldom, vindictively. Even this 
negative gain has not been secured to the same extent in all provinces where the 
advisory system has been given a fair trial. Borne provinces, for instance, have not 
been as fortunate as Bombay and Madras while in others t^e consultative machinery 
has not functioned at all or, has functioned most unsatisfactorily. 

Team Spirit of Editors 

'‘Mr. Srinivasan, in his address to the last session of the Conference, claimed 
that, in spite of many handicaps, he and his colleagues of the Standing Committee 
had secured protection against hasty and ill-considered action by the Executive 
against members of the Press generally. The claim was a bold one, but it was 
fully justified. In fact, the principal cause of whatever succesB the Conference has 
achieved has been the team spirit displayed by the members of the Standing 
Committee in all their deliberations and especially in resisting all attempts to 
restrict the liberty of the Press. The same team spirit has characterized the work 
of the Provincial Press Advisory Committees wherever they have worked satis- 
factorily. In my opinion the greatest good that the Conference and its various 
Committees have done is the feeling of comradeship which they have fostered 
among editors throughout the countrv. The growth of this feeling is an asset of 
incalculable value as much to the puDlic life of the country as to the Press. It is 
thus, no less in the interests of the country than of those of the Press that this 
Conference should grow in strength. The progress, prosperity and efficiency of the 
Press largely depend on the success of this Conference. May I appeal to those 
editors, who have, for some reasons, not yet joined this Conferencei to do so and 
thus help to make it an increasingly potent instrument for securing and enlarging 
the liberties of the Press and preserving its traditions and standards ? I have 
referred to the feeling of comradeship which this Conference has fostered among its 
members. It haa mso engendered a feeling of comparative security among them 
inaamuch the advisory system has served as a check, not alwaya an effective on^ 
it is true, against hasty, ill-considered and aometimea, vindictive action by ™ 
Executive against individual newspapers. I may also claim that the work of 
Oouference haa not been without acmis effect on officials thcmselvss some of whom, 
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ftt isy rate, iMve now a better appreciation than they had before of the diffienltiei 
ii wil aa the power of the Press." 

' Ck)NBULTATIVB MAGBINBEY IB PbOVINCBB 

Thus surveying the work of our Conference since its inception, we may 
jaitifiably feel some satisfaction. Much work, however, still remains to be done, 
j^gl and foremost we have to see that the consultative machinery functions in ali 
provinces effectively. That it does not so function in some provinces is due not to 
giiy lack or desire on the part of editors concerned to utilise it to the utmost 
but either to the indifference or ill-concealed hostility of the Provincial Oovernl 
mentB who continue to regard it as a nuisance to themselves. The Government of 
India cannot avoid the responsibility for the failure of these Provincial Governments 
to trial to the advisory system. They are a party to a gentleman's 

agreement with this Conference hnd must carry out their part of the bargain by 
aecuring, through the means that are op^ to them, the desired improvement in 
the attitude of the Provincial Governments. They cannot, as they often do, make 
provincial autonomy a convenient excuse for inaction. For, whenever, it is con* 
venient to themselves they find means, effective and expeditious to make the 
provincial Governments carry out their wishes and instructions. We have seen this 
Ming done not only in regard to the present food situation and other matters 
but even in respect of restrictions on the Press. Thus a series of uncalled for and 
drastic restrictions were imposed at the dictation of the Central Government on 
Press in all parts of the country regarding news and comments about Oandhiji'a 
fast. In fact the conduct of the Government of India themselves has not always 
been in strict accord with the spirit of the gentleman's agreement. The occasions 
have not been few when, as a result of the measures taken or contemplated by 
Government, the agreement would have been wrecked but foi the firm manner in 
which the Standing Committee handled the situation. Even more numerous have 
been the occasions when the powers of censorship have been abused to suppress 
political news and views unpalatable and inconvenient to the Executive. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that some Provincial Governments have been encouraged to 
be recalcitrant in their attitude and have all but deatroyed the consultative 
machinery and that, even where it has functioned, the Provincial Governments, 
on many occasions, have ignored the Provincial Press Advisory Committees’ 
unanimous recommendations and have not seldom taken action against newspapers 
without even consulting the Committees. 

Abuses of Censobship 

The most flagrant misuse of censorsoip is the ban on the publication, without 
press advice, of the writings and speeches of Mr. Louis Fischer which, despite the 
many explanations put forward is only a clumsy and unworthy attempt to sup- 
press the views of a man who has been a trenchant critic of the policy of the 
Government regarding the political demands of theTC’opl®' Censorship was, again, 
glaringly misused during Gandhi ji's fast to prevent the public in India and outside 
from having a true picture of the situation as it developed in the country. Even 
the resolution of your Btanding Committee regarding Gandbiji's fast did not 
escape mutilation when it was submitted for press advice by a news agency. A 
resolution of the Azad Muslim Board on the political situation and statements 
issued by Mr. C, Bajagapalachari and Bir Te.j Bahadur Sap^u met a similar 
fate. In all these instances, the action of the Government was indefensible, 
inspired as it was by a desire to gain political advantage against the people of 
India. The action taken against the Hindustan Time and the order of pre-censor- 
ship served on the Sind Ohstrver early last year and a similar order^ recently 
served on the Amrtfo Bazar Patrika are some of the glaring instances in which 
the unanimous recommendations of Provincial Advisory Committees were completely 
ignored. The Jugantar and Star of India of Calcutta and the Janmahhumi of 
Bombay were suppressed for a few days without consulting the Provincial Advisory 
Committees concerned. It is evident, therefore, that liberty of writing in Inma 
will continue to be in constant jeopardy so long as the Gov eminent of Indit do 
not radically revise their policy towards the Press and such revision will also 
remain an idle dream so long as the structure of government remains what it is. 

Recognising the limitations arising out of the existing system of government 
under which tie Press in India has to work, this Conference on lU part 
displayed a rare spirit of accommodation which however, has seldom evoked me 
right response from Governments. The outstanding proof of * this attituae of tno 
vonference is the resolution passed by it at its last memorable session in Bombay, 
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Yon are all familiar with the circumatasceB which Deceasitated the paseing of the 
resolution. The Press in India was conijonted with a great crisis when the 
Govemment sought to control, muzzle and humiliate in a manner familiarized to ne 
by the Nazis and the FasciRts. The Conference met the crisis with courage and 
Wisdom* The resolution which it passed embodied, 1 feel happy to say, a lormula 
which bad been previously settled between the Bombay Provincial Press Advisory 
Committee and the Government of Bombay, 'ihe devising of this formula gave 
proof of the good work that could be done by Government and the Press Advisory 
Committees working together in a spirit of sincere loyalty to the Delhi Agreement 
Through its resolution the Conference declared its uncompromising rejection of 
pre-censorship of any kind, demanded freedom for newspapers to publish, without 
previous scrutiny, objective accounts of incidents connectid with the ^mass move- 
ment’ or the disturbances. The Conference, however, considered it necessary that 
Editora should e;^ercise reasonable restraint in the publication of such accounts 
and should avoid the publication of anything which might incite the public to 
Bubversive activity, convey suggestions or instructions for illegal acts or which was 
an exaggerated report or unfounded allegation regarding excessive use or misuse 
of their powers by the Police, the troops and other Government servants or the 
treatment of and condition of detet)UH and prisoners or which retarded the restora- 
tion of the public sense of security. The Conference also gave proof of its loyalty 
to the Delhi Agreement by suggesting that the restrictions imposed by Government 
should be withdrawn and replaced by a ban on the publication unleas released to 
the Press by Government, of reports, as were of military value to the enemy, of 
interruptions to roads and railway communications, acts of sabotage, strikes or 
interruptions of work in factories chiefly engaged in producing war materials. 

The Bombay C6nfisbenge 

Before the Bombay Conference was held a number of newspapers had been 
suppressed or had suspended publication as a result of the new restrictions or the 
manner in which they were applied. The most harmful use made of these restric* 
tions was to deny publicity to statements and reports supporting the Indian 
demand for freedom and legitimate political activity. The Conference made it plain 
that even in war time the Press could not abdicate its responsibility as the guar- 
dian of public interest and of the rights of citizens. It contended that it could 
not do BO specially at a time when the legislatures did not function in most pro- 
vinces and owing to penal restrictions public opinion could not express itself. 
The decision , of the Conference was thus actuated by a genuine spirit of compro- 
mise. The Conference felt confident, that it would effectively help to remove the 
bitterness and resentment that executive high-handedness had caused and lead to the 
republication of the newspapers that had been suppressed or had suspended publi- 
cation. Unfortunately the response of the Government to the statesmanlike gesture 
of the Confereuce was neither |;|ron)pt nor adiquate, Not only did the Goyernment 
of India take an unconscionable long time in communicating the Bombay resolu- 
tion to the rroviheial Governments but they also failed to give a lead to these 
Governments by themselves readily accepting it and im)>lemeDtiDg It in Delhi 
province. 'Jbua precious time wasted and several newspapers did not resume 
publication until the resolution had been accepted by the Provincial Govirnments 
concerned. To the credit of the Bind Government, it may be mentioned that they 
were the first Government to announce their acceptance of the resolution. When 
Provincial Governments with the exception of the Punjab Government did aeetj t 
the Bombay resolution the acceptance was not whole-hearltd and in some cases, was 
qualified by reatrictions and conditions alien to its spirit. Nor were the subsequent 
actions of both the Central and Provincial Governments always in accord with 
the spirit of the new arrangement or of the Delhi Agreement. 1 need not mention 
how some Provincial Governments took unfair advantage of the Bombay resolution 
by depriving newspapers of the little liberty they bad before the Bombay session 
of the Conference of ventilating legitimate grievances regarding the treatment of 
prisoners or the use of excessive force by the police. 

The Bhansali*8 Episode 

Government, however, were guhty of the most flagrant breach of the Bombay 
Agreement when they suppressed all news regarding Prof. BhanaaWa fast and 
imposed draconian restrictions on the publication of news and comments about 
Gandhm’s fast. Prof. Bhansali was neither a detenu nor a prisoner. As a free 
citizen he was entitled to undertake a fast. Whatever view one might hold^ about 
the wisdom ox desirability of such a fast, no civilized Government would be justified 
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|« prereating publication of news or comroents about it in the ProBB-espeoialW in 
g mas with which Government had entered into a solemn agreement and which 
i 0 publiahing such news or comments, did not violate that agreement. The mo^^t 
Obnozious feature of the executive high-handedness was that the pains and penaltim 
of the Defence of India Rules were requisition td to prevent the Press even from 
iolorming the public that it had been gagged. 'I’his dout>le outrage was naturalW 
resented by the Press and the Standing Committee decided that the situation 
demanded an effective protest. On its recommendation newspapers throughout the 
country, with very few exceptions, suspended publication for one day and refrained 
from publishing the New Year’s Honours Lii^t, all circulars from Government 
Houses, all spMchea of the members of the British (lovernment. the Government 
of India and of the Provincial Governments ex<tept portions thereof which contained 
decisions and announcements. The demoustration of solidarity was unprecedented 
in the history of the Indian Press. its effect and the Government Orders 

were soon withdrawn. 

Gandhiji’s Fast and After 

The Delhi Agreement and the Bombay iTsolutions were both, again, uncere- 
moniously jettisoned when on February 10, Gandhiji begun Ins twenty-one days’ 
fast. On the eve of the fast drastic restrictions were imposed on the Press, those 
issued by the Government of Bombay being pariicnlaiiy irritating. The Govern- 
ment of Bombay also imposed precensorship on all Htatemeuls emanating from 
Gandhiji or reports of or reference to such statement, whether direct or »!;direct, 
and all rep 9 rtB of interviews or conversations with him or persons det.nivd with 
him or having access to him. As a result of discussions at an infoimal meeting 
of the Standing Committee, the President addressed a letter to the ' Government of 
India asking for the withdrawal of the restrictions. Ho pointed out that, quite 
apart from the issues raised by the fast, the fact that Gandhiji had undertaken it at 
an advanced age had raised world-wide interest and in India, among millions of his 
countrymen, the utmost anxiety let alone sympaihy and, that in the ciicurnstanceH, 
it was not fair to impose any special restrictions on the liberty of the Editors to 
handle the subject according to their discretion. Government, however, paid no 
heed to this representation as well as to the resolution of the Standing Committee 
urging the release of Gandhiji to enable him, as a fiee man, to help in the 
restoration of peaceful conditions. Stringent censorship was imposed on news and 
comments, both internal and foreign, regarding Gandhiji's fast. This could only 
mean that Government did not want that the public in India and outside should 
know the truth about the situation in this country. 

Restrictions Most Go 

The Prese as a whole had remained loyal to the Conference and to the 
agreements with the Government made by it and the Standing Committee. Provin- 
cial committees and the Central Advisory Committee had not hesitated to take 
erring newspapers to task and even to argee to the imposition of drastic penalties 
in proved cases of default. This is a record of which we may well be proud. Does 
the other party to the Gentlemen’s Agretment present such a record? In fairness 
to some Provincial Governments, 1 must admit that they have on the whole, given 
an honest trial to the advisory system. Nevertheless, it is also true of these and 
other Provincial Governments and also of the Government of India that agreements 
have been made by them only to be violated whenever it suited them. Unanimous 
recommendatioDB of a provincial committee have not seldom been rejected. Gn the 
untenable plea of provincial autonomy, the Government^ of India have permitted 
certain Provincial Governments to go counter to policies accepted by themselves* 
Powers of censorship have been issued to suppress legitimate expression of political 
opinion, in defiance of the Delhi Agreement. However, we are not dispirited by 
our bitter experience and we shall not be deternd by it from carrying on our 
struggle for broadening the basis of our freedom. Bince we held our last eessiou 
in Aombay the situation has changed considerably. The Bombay Resolution was 
passed to meet special circumstances created by the distiubances. Ihe specim 
circumstances having ceased to exist, a revision of our existing arrangements w ith 
the Government is essential. The Press has no desire \o impede efforta. That 
is the basis of the Delhi Agreement. It is also the basis of the Delhi Agreement 
tha the Press will not be a party to the suppression of legitimate political activities. 
There is nothing in the present political situation in the country to warrant any 
Mtriotions on the Press except those necessitated by purely military considerations* 
On the contrary I the situation demanda that the Press should be absolutely unlet* 
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tdred to ventilate legitimate grievancee regarding, for instance, tbe treatment of 
prisoners and detenus, especially as unfair advantage has been taken of the Bombay 
Resolution by some Provincial Govern men is to prevent (his being done. 6ir Sultan 
Ahmed, Information Member of the Government of India, addressing a meeting of 
the Htanding Committee in July last year, claimed that the restrictions on the Press 
in the country were not greater than, indeed, in his opinion, were much less, than, 
in some countries, at any rate, during the time of war. The history of the struggle 
that this Conference had carried bn during the last three yeare and more with me 
Government is a sufficient commentary on this claim. That history is the history 
of reiterated and not seldom unsucceesfui demands that the consultative machinery 
should be given an honest trial in every province, that the spirit of the Delhi 
Agreement should always be scrupulously adhered to by the Central and Provincial 
OoverumentB and that the powers under the Defence of India Rules should not be 
misused to suppress news and views unpalatable to them. 

The year that has just ended witnessed a food crisis of unprecedented character 
in many parts of India, particularly in Bengal. The tragedy of Bengal has had few 
parallels in the history of human suffering. It is unfortunate that in the begin- 
ning, under the convenient plea of war necessity, attempts were made to prevent 
the Press in India from publishing the whole truth about Bengal and the world 
outside India from getting true and objective aerrounts of the situation in this 
country. The Press, however, did its duty courageously by successfully appealing 
to tbe heart and conscience of India and helped to bring borne to the people and 
Government of India the extent of the havoc wrought by starvation and to secure 
prompt relief and was thus instrumental in saving thousands of human lives. 

A Charter for Working Journalists 

Tha first object of our Oonfereuce is to preserve tbe high traditions and stan- 
dards of journalism. We cannot secure this object without maintaining our freedom 
and. naturally, in the present condition of our country, our efforts have hitherto 
chiefly been directed towards removing the obstacles in our path. But there are 
also other equally important things to be done if we wish to succeed in preserving 
the high traditions and standards of journalism. 'J heso traditions and standards 
are created aud maintained by the men who work to make the Press efficient as 
well as free. It is these men who have in their power to raise or to lower them. 
It is clear that if our traditions and standards are to be preserved at the highest 
levels, the Press must coniinually attract to its service men who, in their mental 
and moral equipment, represent the best that our country produces. The ITess 
cannot attract such men to its service uoless it makes it w'orth their while to work 
for it. At present, with few exceptions, newspapers in India cannot be said to offer 
such attraction either in salaries or conditions of work. The average working 
jourualist is paid a very niesgre salary and this, added to the abs.nce of any 
scheme of pension or Provident Fund, makes his life one of perpetual anxiety. It, 
in spite of all this, journalism atutracts a number of men wdiose peers it is difficult 
to find in any other profession, it is because they consider it not as a career but as 
a tnission in life or find that newspaper work offers them the satisfaction of heart 
and mind which they cannot find elsewhere. In the interests of joiiinalism the 
need for the enforcement of minimum standards of payment ana conditions of 
work for journalists, thus, becomes pa amount. 'J'he question arises as who is to 
enforce these standards. Primarily the journalists tbemselvcB must help theniselvts 
and, by organising a poweiful trade union of their own as in Biitain, 
effectively protect their rights and interests. Final decisions, naturally, rest with 
proprietors who hold the purse-strings. The Indian and Kastern Mewspapers’ 
society and the Indian Languages Newspapers’ Associaiiou cau and should give a 
helpful lead to proprietors in this connection. But Editors, to whom journaiiats 
working under them look for guidance and protection, cannot shirk their responsi- 
bility. Ours is a powerful and influential organisation of Editors and we are in a 
happy and advantageous position in so far as we count among ourselves a consider- 
able number of editor-proprietors and managing-editors. Any recommendations 
that we may make about improving the economic status and working conditions of 
journalists will have the merit of being constructive and well-balanced and I have 
no doubt will be treated with respect by the proprietors. These are the days of 
Oharters. Why should not there be a Journalists’ Charter ? 'Who can be in a better 
position to formulate it than a Conference of Editors and what can be a more 
prdpitiouB time than the present when the newspaper industry is financially in^ s 
stronger position than ever before to give a new and fair deal to the working 
journalists who constitute its backbone ? 
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> Cionclading Mr. Brelvi said : 

‘There cannot be freedom of the Press under a totalitarian regime. If to-daT 
Ulfl ^eea in India is not free aa is the Pie^H in Britain or America, the reason 
jniiBt be found in the totalitarian character of the present Government of India 
No organisation could be more vitally interested in the establishment of true 
democracy m this country than is this Conference. For we realise that only in the 
atmosphere of tolerance, fairplay and compromise which democrai y creates can a 
Free Preea erist. Free Press means free discusHton which is like breath of life to 
democT^y. Thus a Free Press is as essential to true democracy as true democracy 
is to a Free Press. I subrait. therefore, that the ending of the |>re8i*nt political 
deadlock and the establishment of a truly popnlar (hwinmout is as urgent from 
our point of view as it may be from any other. 1 may, however, bo allowed to add 
that political freedom in India will not iieccB'^arily mean the cslahliHhment of true 
democracy. We have therefore to gu«^^ against the dangor of a totalitarian regime 
taking root in a Free India. Vitally in t. (8ied as the Press will always be in 
asserting and preserving its freedom, it will have a great part of play in the shap- 
ing of the future constitution of India. Ami as the represent/itive organisation of 
the Press, this Conference, I feel confident, will grow from strength to strength 
and will have increasing opportunities of serving the cause of democracy in this 
country as well as of the freedom of the Press.” 

President’s Tribute to Lord Linlithgow- 

I have no desire to be unfair to the Government of India and the Provincial 
Governments, nor can I let this opportunity pjiss without referring to the special 
contribution made by the ex-Viceroy, Lord Linhthgov), to the establishment of the 
consultative machinery and to tlie tribute, whtdly deserved, which he paid to the 
Press’ in one ot his speeches before leaving this country. The tueserit Viceroy too, 
in one of the interviews he gave to the Press in l.nndon before arriving in this 
country, emphasised the important part which the Press ])lftys in the public life 
of the country. I have also not the slightest hesitation io a» knowledging that some 
officials of the Government of India and certain fnovineial governments have 
endeavoured to keep alive the consultative machinery for ordinary purposes. Our 
grievance, however, is that whenever it has pnitecl them they have shown scant 
respect to the spirit of the Lelhi Agreement. Home ot th^m, again, have contended 
that there are no statutory restrictions against the Press and that editorial comment 
has been free. The question, however, is not so mm-h as lo how many statutory 
restrictions there are. 'I'he fact is that wheiievtr (lOvernment want under the 
convenient Defence of India Rules, they prcmulgate restrictions of the Press, which 
though of a temporary character, are no less indefensihio rncroachmeiits on our 
liberty. As regards freedom of comment the order served by the Government of 
Bombay regarding comments on Gandhiji’s fast and the recciit action taken against 
the Amrita Bazar Patrika are an eloquent ])roGf ilf the fact that comment is free 
only during the pleasure of the Governmdit,. Ji the tyririt of the l>elhi Agreement 
is to be kept alive, our right to couHultaiion in regard to any restrictions that may be 
contemplated must be recognised in pructtcG. In casts of sjtTial emergency, it may 
not always be ))08Bible for Government to do so. But in such cases. Government 
must, at the earliest possible oi)poituiuly, place the icstriciii iiH imposed for consi- 
deration before ub and amend or rescind them as may be recommended. 


Freedom of the Press 

The Chairman of the Aseociatvd Press of America recently proposed that the 
peace conference, when it meets, sbemld guaranUe fretdom ckf the Press ^ throughout 
tne world, that it should also guarantee freedom of agencies to make international 
exchange of news, equal accessibility lo all oflicial news and iiansmission facilities 
and the prohibition of biassed propaganda in any news service. These are excellent 
proposals and made none too soon. Mr. Humner Welles, former Under-beCTeta^ 
of State of the XJ. B. A. Government writing on them in the New York Herald 


Tribune^ flays : . i.. i * 

“When there is born a popular conviction that any nation which refusea its 
people the right freely to worship, freely to express tbtmBeJves--wiuiin the limits 
which public security requires — and freedom lo obtain accurate knowledge of ^bat 
tranflpirefl both within and without their boundaries, is a cause^ oi danger to all 
other people, just bo soon will these three freedoms be for all time eBtabliBbed as a 
mighty bulwark to the future peace of the human race. 

“For that reaflon,” Mr. Welles concludes, “the editors and publishers of the 
United States are performing an all-important service for their country and for all 
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countries in this task*’. It is not necessary for me to add anything to what Mr. 
Sumner Welles says. I have no doubt there is not one amongst you who will not 
wholeheartedly endorse the proposal of the Chairman of the Associated Press of 
America. May 1 on your behalf say that we Editors of India fully associate our- 
selves with the Editors and Publishers of the United States in the move they have 
inade*~wiih this addendum that when the peace conference guarantees freedom of 
the Press and other freedoms to all nations of the world, the guarantee for India 
should not be on paper alone. 

Resolutions ' 

Late Mr. Ramanand Chattebjea 

Mr. Brelvi them moved from the Chair the following resolution : 

The A. I. N. E. Conference is deeply grieved over the death of Mr. Ramanand 
Chatterjea who devoted his whole life to the maintenance of high standards of jour- 
nalism and whose Services in this connection provided an inspiration and guidance 
to the profession. The Conference places on record its appreciation of his invalu- 
able services for the cultural upliftment of the country. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously all standing. 

Tributes to Mr. K. Srinivasan 

Mr. Devadaa Gandhi moved a resolution thanking the outgoing President and 
expressing appreciation of his services, 'ihe resolution was as follows : 

The A. 1. N. E. Conference places on record its warm appreciation of the work 
of Mr. K. Srinivasan. the outgoing President, during his tenure of office for over 
two years, it is largely due to Mr. Brinivasan’s untiring and pioneering zeal that 
the Conference has been placed on strong foundations. By his diligence and example, 
Mr. Brinivasan successfully brought about harmony and a sense of unity in the 
journalistic profession. The Press of India is grateful to Mr. Srinivasan fcr the 
invaluable services rendered by him to the journalisiic profession in the country 
and for maintaining its dignity and rights in these difficult times. 

The re olution, Mr. Devadas Gandhi said, did not contain a single idle word; 
if anything, it understated the position. The resolution as it stood expressed what 
the Standing Committee of the Conference felt on the point and it bad been adopted 
unanimously. It was at a critical moment in the journalistic world that Mr. Brini- 
vasan was invited to take up the leadership of the Press and he was glad to say 
that they bad no difficulty in persuading Mr. Hrinivasan to realise that it was an 
occasion when be had to take up virtually the Managing Editorship of the entire 
Press iu India. (Cheers) Mover for a single moment had they the occasion to regret 
the choice they then made. I'here was every possibility at the time— it was in 
194l-~of the Press as a body being completely wiped out of existence. Thanks to 
Mr. Srinivasan’s protecting wings, the Press had not only not been wiped out of 
existence but the whole conspiracy to wipe it out of existence had been shattered 
once for all. On the occasion he had referred to, they retired to bed in the night 
expecting that the next morning newspapers were all going to be suppressed ; Mr. 
Srinivasan was up and toiling all the time, and the next morning instead of the 
news of the disaster that was expected, he was in a position to convey to the 
Conference the happy news of a very favourable compromise. 

Continuing, Mr. Devadas Gandhi said^ that the Press had had to compromise 
with the Government on many an occasion. Many of the compromises for which 
Mr. Srinivasan stood and was mainly responsible for but in which every member 
of the Standing Committee unhesitatingly associated himself with Mr. Srinivasan, 
were forced upon them by circumstances. Mr. Srinivasan had been able to prove 
that the Press possessed strength of character much more perhaps than any other 
person in that position in those difficult times could have done. 

The Press, the speaker continued, should make it clear to Mr. S.dniyasan that, 
in adopting the resolution, it was in no sense saying good-bye to him. Without 
his guidance and his protecting wings and all that these meant, the Press in India 
would have a very poor chance indeed. Ue hoped fervently that Mr. Srinivasan 
would never flag in his interest in the welfare of the Press. To call him merely 
a great leader of the Press was not doing him justice* He was, quite apart from 
his Gonnectiou with the Press, ’^a very great personality.” The speaker had learnt 
to be a very great admirer of Mr. Srinivasan. The great charm of his personality 
was that he was not **a creature too good for human nature’s daily food.” Many of 
them, therefore, liked to be associated with a person who was 'pre-eminently human. 
In that small frame of his, be enclosed the personality of a giant. The same 
great personality was evident in every line of bis well-chiselled faoe and the speaker 
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^ impmted wM the maglo of that peraonality. If he were an artiet confident 
of hie powers of delineation he would like straif^htway to enter into a close suryev 
of Mr. Srioiya8an*8 virtues and defects* But so near was Mr. Srinivassn to the 
Meeker's own idea of the perfect man, that he felt that if anyone was qualified 
to discuss or consider his weaknesses, it wae Mr. Srinivasan himself and certainly 
not he (Mr. Devadas). ^ 

One thing he would like to refer to on the occasion, and that was that if one 
iras a colleague of Mr. Srinivasan, one should always be prepared, at some stage 
or other, of incurring some little suspicion from Mr. Srinivasan. But what 
happened ? 'Mr. Srinivasan was *an extraordinary man” and when he suspected 
anyone, the latter came closer to him feeling instinctively '^here is a man who is 
only trying to impose a higher standard of conduct.” ‘^Once a colleague of Mr. 
Srinivasan. always a colleague of Mr. Srinivasan”— that certainly was the speaker’s 
feeling and his declaration of allegiance 

Speaking for ''the vast army of competent men, young and old, who worked 
under Mr. Srinivasan”. Mr. Devadas Gandhi said that it was true to say : *onoe au 
employee of Mr. Sriuivasan. always his employee.’' That was because the protection 
Mr. Srinivasan gave was not only in the matter of pay— and it was certainly very 
substantial pay— but in the way in which he treated his employee, the confidence 
which he placed in him. and the way in which he aeait with each person's 
difficulties and tried to sympathise with him and remove difficulties. The speaker 
had learnt of this from many an employee oi Mr. Srinivasan and always admired 
him for the success he had attained in that rather narrow sphere of being "a boss”* 
Some of them knew — he wished more of them knew it — that Mr. Srinivasan waa 
described by a large circle of people both with awe and afiection as a boss ; he 
was in truth '^a great boss”. Age rested lightly on Mr. Srinivasan, and he had no 
doubt that >n the normal way Mr. Srinivasan was destined to live long and in hit 
hundredth year would be as devoted to the cause of Indian journalism as he was 
to*day. (Cheers). There was no interest nearer to his heart than the progress of 
journalism in India. 

”lf there is one exhortation, 1 would make to you. Mr. Srinivasan,’' Mr. 
Devadas Gandhi continued, ’^it is this. The Hindu is the great monument you 
have created. I am not unmindful oi the fact that a good part of it was a heritage 
from your great father. You do not perhaps know that, in the .innermost receases 
of my heart, I have felt a brother to you, because 1 looked upon your father ae my 
own father. Those feelings 1 learnt to cherish when 1 visited him in your office in 
1919 and those scenes came back to my mind when I aaw bis picture in The 
Hindu Office the other day. The Hindu, as we know it to-day, is the creation, I 
say again, of Mr. Srinivasan. Now 1 want you, Mr. Srinivasan, to spread yourself 
out, &vote yourself to creating the same urge of a perfect newspaper in all newa- 
papers of India, to forget the individual interest of.your own monument and to try 
to bring the virtues of The Hindu to other newspapers of India also. I am sure 
Mr. Srinivasan can succeed in doing that.*’ 

Mr. Devadas Gandhi wished to make an exhortation to the incoming President 
also and that was not to hesitate— he was merely voicing his personal opinion-^to 
enlarge the scope of the Conference. ’^If we tie ourselves down to mere editorial 
matters,” the speaker said, ”aud to a too narrow definition of what we regard aa 
editorial matters, we aball not be doing our duty by our country. There are very 
few organised bodies in this country who are able to do full service to the ^untry 
and it ia in need of every ounce of service it can get from every quarter. Hero ia 
this organised body which can, perhaps, do a lot and, therefore, I would it trim to 
find out avenues of rendering greater aervioe to the nation aa a whde. 1 would not 
go into details, but this is a matter which we can consider in our Conference. Mr. 
Brinivaaan, I am sure, would not only be eminentlv qualified to, but would m 
successful, if he tried to enlarge the scope of the Conference. Let me ooncluM 
with the prayer ^at Mr. Srinivasan he endowed with long life and that he should 
live many long years to serve as a living inspiration to the world of journaliam in 

” '*Sir of the 2 V»»m of India, McondinK tte rmlntioo, mid 

it gave him very great pleasure to be able to pay his tribute to Mr. SrinivaMu who 
bad guided the Conference during the “three initial years of very great difficuUv. 
It WM signifinant, althoogh it mtght not come to them hew w eiorpr^ 
that when the Editors of India looked for a^eUlwart to uphold rirtte 

•gainst those who would encroach upon them, they looked to South India. Anybody 
wio knew ap^ytlting about jouinaliui in India knew eleo thet this woo '((eenelj 

» 
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wM ntmiM i psr m en in lodin would do ; beeanie, tilio fome of Booth Indlmfl in tiia 
woiM of jooroalism wao one wbieh none eoold qneelion or doobt. Speaking on the 
oeeabbn* tfierelore, he felt he wae in a rerj familiar atmoephere. beoanae it wai 
exaetly the aema atmoaphare that he felt erery time he entered hie anb^Editora* 
Boom in Bombay (cheera) Mr. 8riniva$an preaided in 1940 over a meeting **th6 
like of which had never b^n aaen before*. It waa a gathering of joarnaliata, he 
waa almoat going to aay ‘'outraged Journaliate,* who came to proteat againet the 
Ordinanoea of the Government of India. There waa an old eaying in the Bible. 
“If the trumpet give forth an uncertain eound, who can prepare himeelf for the 
battle T* There waa no uncertain aound about Mr. Srinivaaana’a trumpet on that 
occaaion (cheera). So great a noiae did tbia gathering make that if the walla of 
Jericho did not exactly collapae, at leaat tboee within thought diacretion the better 
part of valour and inetead of telling the bumptioua newapaper editora to go back 
where they had come from, they thought it better to compromiae. (Oheera). So, there 
waa the compromiae which had gone on from that day to thia— one of the most 
valuable thinga that had happened in the hiatory of newapapera in India. Mr. Sri- 
nivaaan had preaided over *a heterogeneona collection of people’ ; but, they bad all 
one interest— and it was here that their aucceaa lay— to protect their own righta and 
Interests against encroachments from whatever quarters such encroachments came. 
The;y atood by their rights. If one knew something of the differences that cropped 
up in a body of so many widely divergent interests, one would have some idea of 
the skill and ability with which the retiring President handled, he would not aay a 
refractory but a pretty mulish team” (laughter). It was difficult Indeed to get 
them all to see alike, but despite divergences, they did find unity— unity in diversity. 
That he considered to be one of the greatest tributes he could pay to Mr. Srini- 
vaaan. That, at any rate, was one of the things which the Oonierence could show 
as an example to the rest of India. If the rest of India would get together like 
. the Newapaper Editors, then “we will go a long way towards our goal*. Be did 
not wish to embarrass Mr. Srinivasan by further tributes. He felt that what had 
so ably been said by Mr. Devada$ Oandhi was entirely deserved. Home what of 

a late-comer as he waa to the Editors* Oonference and a convert to the cause, he 
wished to heartily endorse everything said as to the qualities of Mr. Srinivasan. 

In their difficulties with the Government of India, Sir Francis said, the Press 
had often come up against serious opposition, so that sometimes things looked very 
black and the prospect of coming to a aatiafactory settlement on matters at issue 
very gloomy indeed. ' Even at the most critical and depressing times Mr. Srinivasan 
never lost his sense of humour. His ready smile and the way in which he could 
laugh at trouble bad many a time won over doubting Thomases. As one of Mr. 
Brinivasan’a devoted disciples in the great work of bis Oonference, he felt the 
tribute paid by the body to Mr. Brinivasan well deserved. He hoped that as time 
progressed, the Oonference would continue in the path which Mr. Srinivasan so 
earnestly and successfully put its feet on. 

Mr. Amrithlal Seth, supporting the resolution, aaid he belonged to a school 
different from that Mr. Srinivasan belonged to and he was not himself very con- 
fident of results when the Oonference started on its work. Mr. Srinivasan revealed 
a beautiful blend of independence, moderation and diplomatic skill and a capacity 
to conduct business tactfully and thus help the Oonference to tide over difficulties. 
The nature of the difficult time gave them the man to lead them through and during 
the three years of his presidentship Mr. Srinivasan rose equal to the duties he 
undertook and the trust reposed in him. 

Mr. /. iT. Karandikar aaid that whenever he thought of the outgoing Presi- 
dent, he was reminded of G. K. Gokhate whom he resembled, in that he always 
tried to see his opponent’s point of view and while never yielding his fundamental 
principles, bring the opponent round. l?o successful was Mr. Srinivasan in effecting 
compromises that many a paper that had suspended publication before the Con- 
ference was started, found it possible and honourable to resume publication. 

Mr. Eamanath Goenka said that he had known “our chief, Mr. Srioivasan, and 
could therefore, speak with authoriU derived from personal experience both as 
member of the Cabinet and of the Opposition.” Although they had differed on 
several occasions, he could say without fear of contradiction that Mr. SrinivaBan 
never bore ilNwill. Mr. Srinivasan could not hate or dislike anyone ; it pained him 
to do so. BIr. Srinivasan might not seem to possess the quality of a fighter ; but 
when it became inevitable, one could rarely find a fighter of the type of Mr. Srioi- 
vatun, (Cheers). But for hhi mwal ability and tact the Conferenos would not^ve 
been theh to meet in MsdnMk Bchiivasan lovsd harmony and ijuiity. To ksov 
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laa mu to lore Urn. He wu hnnui to the eon and e ceeflemBa Hwt «« 

Sfae oatetadng qnelitiee wbieh would etrike meyone about Mr. Srinlraaan wen hto 
flivility of tmper, aweet Ability mi innate Rcndenen. One might aoenn him 
dI being right or wrong, but nobody equid accuse him of taking aioee with wrang. 
Hr. Srfnhraaan had been a atouneh and eonaiateot nationalist, nerer oomptomiainK 
OB fundamental, loyalty to the country. He bad aueoaaafnily steered the Prew 
riirough "waten infeated with aereral IT’boats.'* Although he might not be Preai. 
ient m toe roming ymr toe epmker waa sun Mr. Sriniraun would be a guiding 
factor of toe organiaatom which he haa built, nourished and brought up to thto 

position a i0hc6rfl)a 

Mr. Bm/ni* tstocfnted himealf whole-hmtedly with the pre?ioue epetkere end 
•tid tbet no tributee could be jueter or peeter then those peid. In 1940, the Frese 
in Indie wes confronted with e orisie suA es hed never before feoed it, end for it 
the question wes whether it should exist or not. The crisis celled for e lender who 
would teke the Press forwerd end in Mr. Sriuivesen they found the laeder. ‘*He 
bes led us on e peth.” Mr. Brelvi seid, **wbich bes shown to us thet we shell be 
eble to broaden the basis of our freedom ee time goes on. I have no doubt thet 
Mr. Brinivesen will be always with us to guide ns end help us end we shell always 
have hie co*operetion.*' 

The resolution wes then adopted by the Conference unanimously. 

Mr. Brelvi then garlanded Mr. Brinivesen amidst loud cheers. 

Mr. Srinivaaan, replying, said be wes utterly overwhelmed by the generous 
tributes peid to him end his work. He felt too embarrassed to express in adequate 
terms whet he felt on the occasion end he would therefore content himself with 
thet he would strive his best to deserve them. 

Jhe Conference then adjourned for tee. 

After an hour's adjournment the Conference met again for the evening session, 
Mr. Brelvi presiding. It appointed a Bubjects Committee, consisting of ISl members 
to draft resolutions to be placed before the Conference. Nominations for the new 
Standing Committee were also called for* The Conference then adjourned. 

Retoltttiona— 2nd. Dasr--Madraa--1 1th. January 1944 

New Btandiwo Comiiittbb Fobmbd 

The Conference resumed its sitting at 0-30 p.m. on the next day, the tlth. 
January, when the results of the election to the Btanding Committee of the 
A. 1. Na 0. for 1944 were announced. 

The following 21 members were declared elected to the Btanding Committee ; 
Mr. Srinivasan {The Hindu). Sir Francis Low {Timee of India), Mr. Devadaa 
Qandhi {Hindustan Times, New Delhi), Mr. J. N. Babni {National Call, New 
Delhi). Mr. 1. M. Stephens {Statesman, Calcutta), Mr. A. B. Bharathan (Associated 
Press of India), Mr. Tuebar Kanti Ghosh (A. S. Patrika), Mr. Ramanath Ooenka 
(indtan Express), Mr. D. Amridal Bbeth {JanmaMoomi, Bombay), Mr. Bamaldas 
Qandhi ( Fandemafaram, Bombay), Mr. M. Harris {Ajmal, Bombay), Mr. C. R. 
Srinivasan {Swadesamitram), Mr. B, D. Mabeswari {Nav Bharat, Nagpur). Mr. 
A. D. Mani {Hitavada, Nagpur). Mr. S 6. Vasan iAnanda Vikatan, Madras), 
Mr. H. B. Mohary {Samyukta Karnataka, Hubli), Mr. B. Puniiiah {Sind Observer), 
Mr K. Srinivasan {Free Press Journal, Bombay). Mr. B. Shiva Rao (Sunday 
Hindu, Madras), Mr. S. V. Swam! (Free Press, Madras) and Mr. Vidyabaaker 

(Aj, Benares). _ . * 

Pabbfobt Facilitibb fob a. I. N. E. C. Members 

The Conference passed two more resolutions before concluding its session. 

The first resolution which was moved from the chair and passed read ae 
follows ; “This Conference requesta the Government to provide passports and transport 
facilities to such members of the A. I. N. £. C. as may wish to visit England. 
America and other countries at their own expense at the present )unctttre with full 
liberty to meet people of their choice and to express their views freely. 

Eooeomio Conditioh of Working Journalists 

Mr. J. N. Sahni moved and Mr. AT. Srinivasan of Bombay supported the 
second resolution which ran as follows: «... u a 

“This Conference directs the Btanding Committee to appoint tom memMra to 
confer with the proprietorial organisations and formulato proposals for the Impro- 
vement of the economic condition of working journalists* 

Mb. Beblvi*b Apfbal a.. 

Winding up toe procecdlnESg Mr. 8% A. Brelvi, the PMidenti t h ankid the 
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deleRttei for ilia eo-operatioii and spirit of soeommodatioii they had shown which 
enabled him to conduct the proceedings smoothly and make the Oohlerenee s 
Buooesa* He hoped the same harmoniona spirit would continue to mark the pro- 
oe^inga of the Conference in the months ahead, so that the organisation mij^ht 

g row from strength to strength* Beferriog to a remark by one of the delegates 
iiat the Conference was a war-time baby and that it might not survive Mr 
Brelvi averred that it was not a war-time baby. The Oonference was a fully re- 
presentative gathering of the Press of India. In fact, there was no organisation in 
India which could claim a greater representative character than the All-India 
Newspaper Editors’ Conference. It belonged to no party and it was open to every 
newspaper in the country, irrespective of its editorial policy, to join the Conference. 
Mr. Brelvi appealed to such of the newspapers as had not yet joined the Conference 
to join it and thus make it stronger. The object of the Conference, as he had 
explained in the course of his presidential address, was to preserve the high tradi- 
tions snd standard of journalism in India. It would be the object of the Con- 
ference to secure to its members the right of expression of their views freely and 
fearlessly. 

Mr. Brelvi thsnked the Beception Committee for the elaborate arrangements it 
had made to make the Conference a succesa and to make the members' atay in 
Madras very comfortable. 

Mr. Brelvi^ in conclusion, thsnked Mr. IT. Srinivaaan^ the former President, 
for bis help and guidance in conducting the proceedings. 

Mr. C. B. Srinivaean, Editor of the Swadeaamitram^ then proposed a vote of 
thanks to the chair, which was carried unanimously. 

Mr. J. N, Sahni (National Call) paid a tribute to South India whieh, he said, 
was the seat of journalinm in this country and said that their visit to Madras was 
more in the nature of a pilgrimage. Becalliug that the previous aessions of the 
Conference were held first at Delhi, right amidst the smell of melting lead and 
zinc, and secondly at Bombay in an atmosphere which reminded them of business 
and advertiaements. Mr. Sahni said the third aesaion of the Conference had aptly 
been held in the artistic Gemini Studios. Be thanked Mr 8. 8. Vaaan on whose 
ahouldera had fallen the brunt of making these elaborate arrangements. 

Mr. Nrimal Ohoah and Mr. B, Sen Oupta, on behalf of the Bengal journalists, 
invited the next aession of the Conference to Calcutta. Mr. Brelvi, the President, 
stated that the Standing Committee would bear in mind their invitation at the time 
of fixing up the venue for the next aesaion. 

The Conference then concluded. 


The All India Women’s Conference 

17th. Session — Bombay — 7th. to 10th. April 1944. 

Proceedings of the Session 

For the second time in its short life of l8 years the Annual Session of the 
All-India Women’s Conference was held in Bombay. This Session was held after 
a gap of 2 years. Unfortunately, owing to the unsettled political condition of the 
country and the imprisonment of both President and President-elect no Session 
could be held in 1943. The enthusiasm with which this Session was received and 
acclaimed all over India proves without a doubt the hold the Women’s Conference 
has on the hearts of women throughout the country and its infinence and im- 
portance as ajead-giving organisation. 

The arrangements made bv the Beception Committee, the grandeur of the 
pandal and the abnormal crowds of viaitora that attended all the four days’ seSBions 
did full justice to Bombay’s reputation aa tbe premier city of India. Not only wsa 
the material arrangements for the comfort of the delegates on a good scale but toe 
whole spirit both intellectual and emotional of the Sesaion was on a scale and or 
character not known hitherto. The delegates were in wonderful form, their argu- 
ments cogent. A spirit of go-aheadneaa pervaded tbe diacuBsionB. There were 
many new-comers. The younger section of educated women seemed to have woxeo 
to the potentialities of the Women’s Conference and made a determined bin 
utilise it to its fullest extent. Tbe old system of Bubjecta’ Committee and Flenw 
ISeaaion was raverted to aa i^o Group tSyatem Imd been tried and lonnd wanuog* 
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A daptxtmn inm tiie nmul {Hrooednra wm made in tbal; men of repute wem i«. 
uited dating ^e Sewioa to gireaeirepeeielisedTiewa and findinge on aubieeu 
Inuoljed in the iwlutiona. Dr. ^jyarip apolw on "Food and Inflation ,» Md 
ilr. Mbttlal SrtoZnod, one of the leadeta of the Bumbaj Bar and an anthoriw «n 
^du Law. on “Hindu Women’e Poiition under Hindu Law." •"“only on 

The Seventeenth Seeeion will ever remain a hietorie one becaoM of the addreoa 
pteMOted to SrimaH Sarojini Naidu, the Bulbul-i-Hind by the A. I. W. 0. tl^ 
National Council of Women in India, the Bombay Preeidenoy Women’a Council 
the Reception Committee, the Conatiiuenta Branchea of the A. L W. O, in Bombav 
and ita Suburbs, and 75 other social service orgai>isations belonging to the citv of 
Bombay, for her life-long services to the cause of the country in general and 
nomen in partieular. Sarojini Devi was buried twice over in garlands and the 
surge of emotion rme to an indescribable climax. The anti-climax lay in the 
fact that Sarohni Devt could reply to this overwhelming expression of love and 
affection only by a Namaste, the Qovernmeut of India having sealed her lips in 

speeeba 

A Civic Reception was accorded by the Mayor and the Municipal Corporation 
of Bombay to welcome the Preaident and the other membera of the Btondioif 
Committee to the hospitable city of Bombay. ^ 

The DelcKatea who had come to Bombay prepared to rough things, having 
heard all about the rationing scheme and the food saving, were pleasurably 
surprised at the lavish arraugemeots of the Reception Committee. The At Romea 
and Dinners given by iiiatitutions and individuals and Her HighnesB Maharaui 
Bhakti Devi of Nepal'a Banquet aleo came as a welcome surprise, and also her 
magnificent donation of Ka* 20,000 towards the Kasturba Memorial Fund. 

The artistic excellence of the Variety Entertainment and the Handicraft and 
Swadeshi Exhibition which have become customary features of every seasion, were 
ill keeping with the general scheme of things, and the mammoth crowds of the 
public meeting of women organised by the Dadar-Matunga and Pare! Constituent 
Branches filled the hearts of the delegatee with envy. 

Our sincerest thanks are due to Lady Premlila Thaekersey, the Chairwoman of 
the Reception Committee and her band of indefatigable BeoreUriea whose labours 
resulted in a smoothy successful and happy Besaion. 

Proceedings of the Session 

The 17th Session of the Conference was held in a spacious pandal erected in 
the grounds of Vanita Vishram, Sandhurst Road, Bombay, on Friday, the April 7, lS44, 
The proceedings began with a prayer rendered by pupils of the School of Indian 
Music, after which Mrs. Vijaj/a Lakshmi Pandit^ the retiring President addressed 
the Conference. 

Speaking in Hindi, Mrs. Pandit recalled that the Conference was meeting after 
two years, the last session having been held at Coaanada in 1941. In the period 
that had intervened between the last session and the present, many notable events 
had taken place all over the world. In India specially the last year had been tragic 
one and circumstances beyond the contrpl of the Conference hsd come the way of 
its normal work. For many months some of our best workers had been in deten- 
tion and it had not been possible to give effect to many of the resolutions passed 
at Cocanada. It is to our credit that throughout this diflScult period members 
individually and collectively bad kept tne spirit of the Conference alive. 

Mrs. Pandit expressed the opinion that reforms in the political, mial and 
economic aphere were interdependent. While it was true that the main aim 6f the 
Conference wae to raise Indian womanhood to its rightful place, they could not be 
blind to the political situation If the Conference wished to progress rapidly towards 
its ideal it could not afford to keep out of politics— not the limited party ^ politics 
of any group but those wider issues which face humanity. We must bring thii 
wider political interest within our purview and attempt to solve our problems iu 
the National interest rather in the limited circle of our own immediate needs. The 
world is engaged in a War for freedom and we cannot forget ^at our ^natn 
consiating of one-fifth of the human race is also a part Of the world. For the 
satisfactory solution of any of the difficulties that face us as a group or which 
the country, freedom is the first essential and only then oan we help towards the 
building up of a better world. , . ^ •• 

The women's movement in India hat forged ahead with a rapidity whleh, if 
one understands the handicaps we have had to overco^me, haa been Miitambl^ 
The Indian woman reformer hu not haea the enemy of man— oar mea hova helped 
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QB in oar fight for aqaallty and the bitter antagODiam which existed in the 
Weat between the aexea never found ita way into oar ranks. Oar ancient tradi- 
tion has been one of comradeship and we look forward in the fatnre to its growth. 

She was glad to state that the membership of the Conference was on the 
increase and that more and more women in the mofassil areas were beginning 
to realise the advantages of ipining the women’s movement. She hoped the time 
would BOO li come when hnndreda of branches of the Conference would spring np 
all over the country, 

The work of the Conference daring the two years that had pasaed aince the 
last session was mainly relief work for the snfferers in the calamities which had 
overtaken Midnapore and subsequently Uie whole of Bengal, and Bijapur District in 
Bombay Province. Workers of the Conference had not only collectM funds but 
bad rendered help In the distressed areas in eve^ possible way. In this connection 
she referred to the All-India Save the Children Committee which had come into 
existence as a result of conditions of Bengal. 

Mrs. Pandit referred to another tragedy which had oast a nloom in every 
Indian home viz, the death of Kaaturba QandhI who was thcsymboT of ideal Indian 
womanhood to thousands all over the country. She appealed to women to help in 
the collections for raising a suitable memorial, which it had been suggested, should 
take the form of an organisation for advancement of women’s education, a subject with 
which the Conference was ve^ much concerned. 

Paying a tribute to Shrimafi E^smslsdevi, Mra. Pandit observed that the 
Conference was fortunate in having her as their President for the year. She was 
one of the foundation members of the Conference and a valued worker. Her work 
for women both in India and abroad had done much to raise the prestige of 
Indian women. Mrs. Pandit was specially happy to hand over charge to a woman 
who was her comrade in another and bigger sphere. She felt that all she had left 
undone during her term as President would be more worthily accomplished by 
Kamaladevi who would guide the Conference with ability and courage. 

Welcome Address 

Lady Przmlila Thaekeraey, Chairwoman of the Reception Committee, welcom- 
ing the President and Delegates said : 1 wanted to deliver this address in Gujarati 
which is my mother tongue, but I chose Hindi because it is important I should 
speak in a language which delegates from other parts of the country can under- 
stand. There is no other language except Hindi for that purpose. If we all learn 
Hindi there will be no need for us to learn any other language. 

After a lapse of fourteen years we have met again in Bombay. Bombay hag 
not remained impervious to the many changes that have taken place during thig 
period. Although it is not the capital of India, Bombay fs undoubtedly the 
greatest City in India and it has always given the lead in the matter of lielpiug 
the rest of India, and relieving distress wherever it occurs. Bombay has played 
an important part in the organisation of the Women’s Conference. Although the 
Conference came into existence in 1926 its foundations were laid on a firm baeig 
in 19d0 at the session held in Bombay. Here 1 am reminded of late Lady Dorab 
Tata, the then President of the Reception Committee. Let me hope that the silver 
jubilee of the Conference will also be celebrated in Bombay. Last year we could 
not hold the Conference because of the political turmoil and the arrest of our 
national leaders. Kven today we are meeting under the shadow of grief. The pass- 
ing away of Kasturba, the greatest of our women, is a matter of profound sorrow 
to us. She was the embodiment of the virtues of Aryan womanhood and we all 
can draw inspiration from her. 

Her death has caused a void in Gandbiji’a life which cannot be filled. Even 
BO it has caused a void in the life Of our country. Indian women owe a great debt 
to Qandbiji for the progress and advance they have achieved. 

The sad demise of Bhri Banjit Pandit is still fresh in our memory. Mrs. 
Vijsya Lakshmi Pandit, the President of our last BessioD and the soul of our Con- 
ference has made great sacrifices with Mr. Pandit for the awakening and freedom 
of our country. We all aympathiae with Mrs. Pandit in her very aad bereavement. 

We keenly feel the absence of Bajkumari Amrit Ksur, one of our closest 
friends and very sincere and active worker on account of her detention under the 
Defence of India Rules. 

It is our fortune, Kamaladevi, that you are here to preside over this con- 
ference. In what terms shall 1 introduce you to the gathering T Yon arc the 
embodiment of world womanhood. Yon have done the greatest aerviee to yoi^ 
aiateiB in this country by the smbI isivoafable impieaBion you have created abroao. 
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haya taken the keeneat inr^t in onr Oonfeienoe, Yon ware mpontlble for 
ika opening of brancbea In different parts of the country. In recognition of yonr 
Bsrvioea the Conference elected you general aecreitry thrice. Now when riui pro- 
bieme face ua you have assumed the presldentahip of the Conference. You are 
deter, cultured, gifted and talented ; you are a great organiaer and you have great 
capacity for aervice. By partieij^ating in the International Women's Conferences at 
Berlin, Geneva, Prague and Eliainor as India's representative and very ably presen- 
ting our problema you did a great service to us and won us the esteem of outside 
worid. You also dispelled many wrong notions about India that prevailed in 
other countries. 1 am cofident that in the present critical juncture you will be 
at>le to lead us along the right path. 

It is a great pleasure, we have in onr midst today Mrs. Barojini Naidu who 
has gone through a long period of detention and illness. Bhe is not quite well as 
yet, sod it is her great interest in our Conference that has brought her here today, 
grimsti Naidu, we welcome you from the core of our hearts. 1 am sure that the 
Conference by presenting an address to you will show its gratitude for all that you 
have done for us and the country. You have raised the status of Indian women as 
110 other person has done, and your contribution to Indian culture is by no means 
small. Your presence here is a great inspiration to us all. You have brought 
lustre on Indian womanhood. May yon be long spared to us. 

There are many grave problems facing us today. The war of the great powers 
is still raging furiously, aud it is ezaotiug greater sacrifices from the people. Al- 
though we have no concern with the war we have been dragged into it. India has 
made great sacrifices both in men, money and materisl. We are eiperiencing 
great hardships in travelling and getting the daily necessities of life. No one 
appears to worry about the needs of the people ; and there appears to be no pros- 
pect of any improvement in the situation. All round, we see distress and famine 
is stalking Bengal and other parte of the country. It is a matter of shame for our 
rulers that in a vast agricultural country like India there should be such famines. 
It is imperative that under such circumstances we should know what is our duty. 

1 hope the Conference will give right and proper guidance in this matter. 

I am aware that India is a vast country and there are numerous difficulties in 
onr way. We are divided. There are provincial, linguistic and other differences 
which come in the way of our progress. But if we approach our tusk in the right 
spirit 1 am sure we cau accomplish it. We have a great task awaiting us in the 
villages. Owing to certain difficulties we have not been able to give as much atten- 
tion to this question as it deserves. The vast masses of village women are illiterate 
and ignorant. They are like frogs in the well. Their outlook on life needs to be 
liberalised and broadened. In this task we have a duty to perform. You have set 
up a committee to deal with this problem. But 1 think greater emphasis should 
be laid on this work than hitherto. 

The Conference publishes a magazine **Rosbni.* Many f^ople do not know 
anything about it, indeed they have not even^ beard its name, because it is in 
English. 1 trust that it will be published in Hindi. 

As a result of the war many educated middle class girls and women have 
secured employment. It is necessary to utter a word of caution that in this going 
forward there would be no blind imitation, for such imitation would not help the 
promotion of culture. It is equally important that there is no neglect of the 
moral side of education. It goes without saying that strong morality and character 
are essential to success. . , . ^ t .i.- 

There are several women’s organisations functioning in this country. I think 
that there should be a close co-ordination of their efforts. If they all worked in 
unity and under a single organisation and direction we could achieve better 
results. 

Once again I extend on behalf of the Reception Committee a warm welcome 
to the Delegates and Visitors to the Conference. 1 hope y^ aill 
our shortcomings. Let us hope that by the time our next Session is held the war 
clouds will scatter away, and there will be harmony and ijeace in the vroiid, 
and India will acquire its proper place in the world under the guidauce of the 
apostle of peace, Mahatma Gandhi. 

Visitors’ Speeehes ^ 

, Mrs. Urtsila Mehta, Hon. GenernI Becretnty, then rend the report of he 
■otivitiee of the Conference for 1942-4S, after which in i^rdence with the 
uuonnoement of Bhrimnti Knmelndevi, Tieitorn; epewhee 

Mr. M. B. Maaani, the Mayor : I would like nt the ontaet to wy that while 
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two dm ago I had the pleaenre of welcoming yoar Preafdent-eleet and memberB 
of the Standing Committee to this city on behalf of the Mnnieipal Oorporstion 
now that I understand a large number of delegates has come in. I would like to 
conTey to them as well the warm welcome which the citizens of Bombay would 
desire me to give them on this occasion. It is all the more pleasant to welcome 
yon all because in a way this is the first time since August i242 that we are having 
a gathering of this nature in the city. One cannot help looking back and beine 
reminded of occasions of this sort in the past which are no longer permissible in 
these days in our country or in our city. You have brought added life to the city 
and rsisM the level of its coniciousness^ and in that sense your Conference has 
contributed to our civic life. 

Haying aaid that, I confess to an amount of bewilderment aa to the capacity 
in which 1 and my distinguished fellow-citizens who are invited here today are 
before you. I can only anrmiae that our capacity is something approximating to 
that of fraternal delegatea from a fortunately non-existent All- India Men's Confe- 
rence. (Lauf^hter). At the same time, the fact that the majority of the speakers 
on the opening day of the All-India Women's Conference should be men is one 
which cannot but appeal to the vanity of the mere male. I do hope it meaus sn 
admission that even when yon foregather, you cannot really do without us. 

There are just one or two points made by the retiring President and the 
Annual Report of the General Secretary to which I would like to draw attention 
The first point, which was made by Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmt Pandit, was that this 
is non-partisan organisation. That ia a point which is well worth stressing, because 
1 think that is the secret of the successful growth and development of the Confe- 
rence. 1 think this Conference is bound to grow and become more and more 
powerful as a factor in our natioual life only to the extent that you can manage 
to retain that non-partisan character. We have seen unfortunately in the case of 
certain other organisationa of this nature, whether they were of the workers, 
peaaants or students, that they have all come to grief because of attempts io s 
certain quarter to permeate and capture those organisations for partisan ends. I do 
hope that your Conference will be able to survive any such attempts and repel them 
firmly and will keep its broad-based national character. 

The other point ia with reference to the Secretary's Report pertaining to the 
Ahrama Training Camp. That Camp has set a very fine fxample of what your 
Conference can do to meet the growing demand for trainea women workers of 
various kinds in our countryside. There is a growing need for doctors, teschers, 
nurses and technicians of every kind, including those in social services, as well as 
engineers, chemists and others. And that want has to be met. When one reads of 
a plan like the Fifteen Years Plan, what one is worried about is not where the 
money ia going to come from, but where the men and women are to come from, 
because such a pan requires labs of trained technicians, both men and women, of 
various kinds. Today, those men and women simply do not exist in suffictent 
numbers in our country. For every doctor we have today, if we are to reach the 
United Kingdom’s standards, we need at least l6 doctors. And for every nurse we 
have in thia country, we need H20 nurses if we are to get anywhere near the British 
standard. There la such a terrific leeway to make up, and 1 do hope that you will 
follow the example you have set at Abrams and have camps throughout the country, 
in every province, and turn out a large number of women, trained in social and 
other sciences, so that when our country ia free to embark on big plans of develop- 
ment, women will be there, to take up the work. I wish your session every success, 
and, apart from being useful, I hope you will find your stay in Bombay pleasant. 
(Oheers). 

Mr. Bhulahhbai J. Desai : Madame President, Delegates to the All-India 
WoroeD’a Oonf^ence and Friends, 1 myself wonder as the last speaker has done as 
to the actual place I occupy when I am Invited to attend the Conference. If I was 
ask^ to do so as a survival of those who used to hold what were eophemistically 
called aoeial conferences at the end of every session of the Indian National Congress, 
then I wish to repel the suggeatlon. For 1 am one of those who feel that the pro- 
gress of the nation, and particularly our own, no longer depends on the vicissitudes 
through which other countries passed in the experiments of halting nature which 
were their fate. We stand today in a very different world in every sense of the 
term. While there is the shadow of a world war, there it also the inspiration pt a 
great example of the greatest experiment of a atupendons character in the apphes- 
uou of frcMom and equality to the relationa of men and women and men 
in the world’s hiatory. It to that mnperiment which to the ontatanding event of this 
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and of this worli And it it that experiment which la goinR now to be 
{ 0 ra>iannei of the work of leconetmotion of society in the human world. For it is 
not by mMns of halting, individual meapres tbu we are going to rejuvenate and 
f 0 vitalise this land, where no doubt in theory, in limcB none by as was pointed out 
gometimes ago by the retiring President, there was an acceptance of the equality of 
men and wonaen ; then there was period of intervening darkness when women fell 
back, fell behind and fell into a state when the world began to look upon them 
with a certain amount of askance. It is not therefore by retracing this step, bat 
by entirely reOTganising our life that the women of this country are going to lead 
the world. I feel if you look at the way in which the problem of women in India 
has during the last 25 years beer tackled, 1 think it deserves a considerable amout 
of congratulation. For there never was what may be called a militant movement 
which speaks for the fact^ that there was never any resistniicc to the claim which 
they made. Au equality in the sphere of life, an equality for the purpose of doing 
their duty, and service to mankind, an equality claimed as the result of works, is 
an equality which could in modern times be never resisted. It is not a mere 
matter of histerical anachronism, but it is a case in which we felt that in this 
country we escaped the vicissitudes of militant womanhood in other lands, and for 
the simple reason that it proceeded in a manner which evoked not merely the 
enthusiasm, but the assistance of men whom you have invited here to address you- 
They feel that it is not by assisting you that they have done anything, but they 
realise that you have made your own progress unimpeded by men so far as this 
country is concerned. It is a silent and tacit recognition of a principle which the 
world learned after a great deal of time and trouble. 

For that reason, 1 feel, standing before you today and )i«»king bm k to your 
work for the last 17 years, it is a great pleasure to find that we stand where we 
stand today where no question can be raised. If you look at the history of ihi! 
Inst three or four years in the matter of franchise, the other day counting it over 
I found that while in every country, even in the European W{)rld, there was the 
question whether franchise should be granted or not. we hud a franchise of one 
in every ten women throughout the country., I do not see any roasoii why there 
should not be the adult franchise applicable to women as well as men. Mow they 
won the last elections is a matter of history and a matter of great satisfaction to 
me ; it is a matter for great pride in the way in which they acquitted themselves 
so far as the organisation of the national life of this country is concerned. 

1 also wish to add a word about what was stated in regard to oite of the 
matters in which the Conference holds a strong opinion. Tliat is, with reference 
to the pending legislation, as regards the rights of women as they arc called, 1 
would prefer to call them the restitution of their actual position. Whether it is 
the matter of intestate Buccession. or whether it is the matter of marriage, the 
application of correct principles of life is an obligation and it is not a matter to be 
begged for. There are before the Assembly two bills, the Bill of Intestate Succession 
where ungrudgingly they have recognised the right of inheritance of the sisters 
along with their brothers in almost every sphere and every grade. There is also 
before the Assembly a Bill codifying the Hindu Law on the question of marriage. 
It deals with two types of marriages, the sacramental and the civil, but even in 
sacramental marriage, the principle of monogamy is sought to be obligatorily 
enforced. The principle, while it appears revolutionary, will restore that self-respect - 
and dignity to man and woman which alone will place us in the position in which 
we wish to be placed before the world today. . , . , ^ ^ ^ 

There are other matters which will arise before the Conference, hut so far 
as I am concerned, I feel that there should no more be any argument about 
principles. The world has seen, as I said, stupendous experimental ^iccess of the 
application of equality and freedom in all spheres of life and how it has vindicated 
itself in the vindication of freedom and democracy today. I^et us now under^ the 
inspiring guidance of the application of this principle proceed so tliat our Bisten 
will have no cause to say that Indian men did not assist in the restitution of thmr 
society, in the rehabilitation of their own life and in the reconstruction of the 
future which belongs to this land as much as any other. I thank you for 

Afr?^«tfce Jf. C. Chagla : Madam Prejident, LadieB and Gentlemen, I have 
ceased to be a politician and I no longer understand politics. But without uinter- 
standing political do realise that our country 1® ^1* ,* 

period of frustration and disillusionment and I congratulate the All-India Women s 
CQpference for not falling a victim to the prevailing atmosphere, 

36 
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One bee only to look at this gathering to realise how fall of life and 
enthnaiasa the All-India Women's Conference is. The one great appeal that this 
eonferenoe has for me is that it has created a platform where united womanhood 
can stand. Women of all communities, of all castes, and if 1 may say ao of aH 
races, from different parts of the country have come and sat on this platform, and 
as the previous speakers have pointed out the main feature of this conference ig 
that it is a nationalist, non-partisan institution. If Indian men have failed to 
create such a platform, all the greater glory to Indian women. (Applause). 

Ladies and gentlemen, i am sure that women of India do not claim any 
rights as women. The rights th^ claim are as human beings ; they want to 
have the same rights as men have. The rights they claim are legal rights, civic 
rights and economic rights. They claim that they should have the same legal 
status in society as men have ; they claim that they should have the same rights 
of citizenship as Jthe men have ; they claim that economically they should not be 
dependent upon the father or the husband, but should be independent economic 
units. I feel certain that there is no danger of the Indian Women’s Conference 
constituting itself into a separatist body. For Heaven’s sake, we do not want 
any more differences in our country and we do not want a sex war between men 
and women. 

It id my profound conviction that social reform can only be achieved by 
women. Men are not sufficiently interested in social reform. They may be 
interested in the political freedom of the country ; they may be interested in 
economic or industrial advancement ; but so far as social reform is concerned it 
leaves them cold, because our present society is a man-made society ; men have 
made the laws and have administered them and even if this world is in a mess 
it is a masculine mess. (Laughter). But it is time, ladies and gentlemen, that 
women redressed the nalance of the old world. All that they claim is that the 
society of the future should be a society which must be made jointly by men 
and women. The laws which should govern society must be laws unitedly made 
by men and women and I do not think that claim is too highly placed. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the previous speakers wondered what role exactly 
we speakers were supposed to play on this platform. I can offer an explanation. 
When Madam President instead of first delivering her presidential address asked 
us to speak I realised that we were to play, to use the language of the theatre, the 
part of curtain raisers and that we were to precede the going-up of the curtain 
for the presidential address. I shall be the last person to stand between the 
audience and the raising of the curtain. I am sure that during the term of olfiee 
of your new President the conference will reach greater success. 

Mr, B, J, Wadia : Madam President, Ladies and Gentlemen, on behalf of the 
University of Bombay I welcome the Women’s Conference to the City of Bombay, 
and wish it Qver:^ success. 

1 have a grievance *, but it^s not against the President for having changed 
the programme. My grievance is against the organisers of the programme, because 
when I asked what I was to speak on, I was told— 'Nothing in particular ; you can 
speak generally and say a few words.* (Laughter), 

I shall therefore, say only a few words, and will stand aside for Madam 
President to go on with her speech. In this world, and at this particular moment, 
we are going through enormous changes. We take new views of the past, we 
entertain new views and ideas of the present, and we are making any number of 
plans for the future. So that we are entirely in a state of flux. In the West, 
especially in England, women had to fight long to attain the position which they 
have attained. They got the right to vote after many years. Having got the right 
to vote they also wanted a change in the rights to membership of property. The 
old adage of the law was 'husband and wife are one’ ; but the wife retorted : 'The 
husband is the one and not I.' They gradually got many changes made in 
their favour. 

In India things have not yet attained that stage. In England women have 
attained the stage of absolute Independence ; but I do not comment it as ideal, 
that men should be independent of women and women should be independent of 
men. I would rather that there was interdependence between the two. Without 
the two combining, no progress will be possible. 

1 am sometimes told that education is making enormous progress in India. 
Judged from the larger number of students attending schools and colleges, that 
may be so, but the statement is not borne out by the figures of literacy m the 
country. Xu a country in which only 12 per cent of the population is literate the 
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^^^ress of education cannot be said to be satisfactory. In ( 
patnber.of airla attending coitoeB ia on the increase, but in 
Ibe real India, the progresa of literacy is very slow indeed, 
to the time when this progress will become more rapid, and 
mre all also looking forward to the same end. 1 am sure t 
of the dead hand of the past, and when the tyranny c 
•uperstition, is no more, our women will make greater 
which will ultimately lead to their emancipation. 

Some of yon may heve hei^, if not studied, what is known as the Saieent 
scheme of education. It is a colossal scheme involving a colossal sum of money 
and 1 for one am not so reiy optimistio as not to care where the money comes 
from. Undoubtedly, an army of men and women teachers will be required, and I 
am sure that amongst our educated men and women we shall find many able and 
willing to teach. The right to vote is important, but it is not everything. In 
countries like France, Switzerland, Syria and Egypt women have not got the vote 
Everything does not depend on the vote. Much depends on the social position of 
the women. In China they say the wife rules the husband. I do not know how far 
it ia true, but I read somewhere that there is no country where there are more 
henpecked husbands than in China. (Laughter). What is really required is that 
the position of women should be equalised, and for that purpose we welcome the 
different reforms relating to position of inheritance, divorce and various other 
matters. I especially look forward to the amelioration of the position of widows 
because I cannot forget the words of Swami Vivekanand when he said : T shall 
have no respect for any religion in the world, which does not wipe a widow’s tears nor 
bring a morsel of food to an orphan’s mouth*. This was his great ideal. That ia 
the ideal which we in India must look forward to. 

Food baa become a great problem in India, and when wc think of the work 

done by women in the Bengal and Bijapur crisis, we men will never grudge the 

extent done to the women for the great part they have played in this humanitarian 
word. 1 am sure we shall soon have many more workers amongst us and when 
we shall have the~ real emancipation of women, men and women will become inter- 
dependent. It ia a truism that no country can advance unless its women, the 

mothers of future generations, advance. We are all looking forward to a large 

increase in educational activity. I do not believe in, what they used to call in 
former times blue-stockingB, nor do I believe in what they now call the highbrowa ; 
but there is a tendency amongst our women graduates nowadays to ride the high 
horse, specially when they get higher honours in the University examinations 
than some of our boys do. 1 have no respect for highbrows, but 1 look forward 
to women who will not only give us the educators of the future, but above all 
who will produce the servants who will serve in millions upon millions of Indian 
homes in the village where their work is most necessary. Madam President, I 
wish your conference great success, and I thank you for the great honour you have 
done me by asking me to address it this enening. 

Sir Sitaram Patkar : Bhrimati Kamaladcvi, Mrs. Pandit, Lady Thackersey, 
Delegates, ladies and gentlemen, 1 have no complaint to make why I have been 
asked to speak on this occasion, nor why I have been asked to apeak before the 
President baa delivered her address. I am only anxious that I should not detain 
you and delay your hearing the Presidential address. 1 shall, therefore, try to make 
my observations as brief as possible. 

During the last* quarter of a century the Women’s Conference has done 
great service to the country. They have brought to bear considerable influence 
upon the consideration of many political and social questions affecting the country. 
They have also been a source, a spring of popular imagination and popular 
ideas. Women’s associations have done great service for the political rejuvenation 
of the country. . 

The only question to which I shall now address myself is in regard to the 
social and legal status of Hindu women. Their rights and liberties have been 
curtailed on account of archaic rules of Hindu Law which were framed centuries 
sgo. They are inelastic, wooden, and antediluvian. They have no relation to and 
are not in consonance with the present environments of society. 

There are two forces which militate against the progress of Indian woman- 
hood. The first is the pursuit of out-of-date customs and the tendency to maintain 
inherited traditions, and the second is the preservation of archaic laws by judicial 
decisions. The remedy against the first is education of public opinion by means 
td the press, the public pTdtform, snd by meetings like this. But with regard to 
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the lew* of inheiitance oi leva of marriage the; hare become quite fixed and 
static as the result of rulings given by fiuai judicial decisions, and these rulings 
are now in force throughout the whole country. The ^ only remedy against the 
miachief caused by the preservation of archaic laws by judicial decisions is through 
legislation. 1 will give one instance of how the ancient texts were framed hud 
how the Vedic texts were misapplied. There was a Vedic text which related to 
the prohibition of participation of Soma juice by women on account of their weak- 
ness and it was misapplied by Bodhayana who laid down on the strength of the 
text that women were, not entitled to any portion of the inheritance. Mauu 
another lawgiver, came to the concluhion that women were incompetent and, there- 
fore, not entitled to get any share in the inheritance. I have reason to believe that 
if Manu and Bodhayana were present at this gathering they would have modified 
their opinions as regards weakness and incompetence of women. 1 am quite 
sure that the foifbe of public opinion generated by women^s associations will be 
instrumental in withstanding the opposition which is prevalent in some parts 
of the country. Already the efforts of women’s associaiicDS have borne fruit. In 
the past they have been responsible for shaping legislation, and I have no doubt 
that in the near future they will succeed in attaining the ideals which they 
have in view. i 

It is a matter of satisfaction that the Ban Committee was appointed. Its 
re-appointment was the direct result of the agitation carried on by the Women’s 
Conference. Another instance in wiiicb women successfully carried on agitation In 
the Bombay Legislative Assembly was Mr. Desai’s Bill of Adoption which had tu 
be given up on account of their opposition. The Women’s Conference and the 
associations afiSliated to it have been doing immense service to Indian womanhood. 

The Bau Committee has fortunately now submitted their well-considered 
views in the two Bills, one relating to intestate succession and the other to mar- 
riage. The criterion of the civilization and culture of any society is to be judged 
from the position accorded to the woman by that society, and 1 think the Kan 
Committee has done a great service to Indian womanhood by providing rules 
of inheritance and marriage which are in consonance with justice and equity. 
In the civil form and also in the case of the sacremental form of marriage it has 
been provided that monogamy shall be the rule. In the case of inheritance the 
Eau Committee has recommended that the daughter should get a share simultane- 
ously with the son. 

In the past women’s organisations have done great service in the cause of 
education, but this work is more urgently needed in the rural areas than in tlie 
urban areas. I should like, therefore, to sugest to members of this conference that 
they should extend their activities to rural areas, where much work remains to bo 
ddne. * 'i'hey should also consider Mr, Sargent’s scheme of education so far as it 
afiTects women. 

In conclusion, I would • appeal to the members of the conference to go on 
agitating till they secure equality of status and equality of opportunity in the 
competition of life, and equality of rights and obligations, which are the guiding 
principles in determining the status of woman which iu its turn is the true index 
of the civilization and culture of any society. 

Shrimati Kamaladevi then read her Presidential address. 

Presidential Address 

Friends, I should like at the outset to offer our sincerest sYmpaihieB to 
Shrimati Vijaya Lakshipi Pandit, our retiring President, in the irreparable loss 
has sustained, and send our greetings to Mrs. Margaret Cousins, who may be jat>^ly 
called the founder of this Conference, now lying on her sick bed, to wish her a speedy 
recovery. 

Although the women’s movement has fairly advanced and matured, I feel the 
need today more than ever to restate its case, because of the continued misunder- 
Btanding of its nature and growth by a large number of men and quite a few women 
alike. The women’s movement is essentially a social movement and part of the 
process of enabling a constituent part of society to adjust itself to the constantly 
changing social and economic conditions, and trying to influence those changes and 
conditions with a view to minimising irritations and conflicts and making for the 
largest measure of harmony. Thus it operates as an integral part of the progressive 
social structure in the broadest sense, and is not a sex war as so many mechani- 
cally believe or are led to believe. For the issues round which it revolves, suen as 
right of votes, inheritance, entry into professions and the like, are an intrinsic jp«r» 
Of the bigger issues striving to overcome the prevailing undemocratic practices tnai 
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common riehta to certain sections of society. It is therefore a comrade to the 
siwggl® ™ backward castes and the lonj? oppressed classes seeking tMVe to 
regain the lost inheritance of man|o inalienable rights. To give it any other 
interpretation or shear it off to isolate it from the main current, is socially injurious. 
It is equally erroneous to hold the “na’ure of man” responsible for womens 
disabilities and give the women’s movement an anti-man twist. It is the nature 
of our society which is at fault and our drive has to be directed against faulty 
social institutions. 

The women’s movement^ therefore, does not seek to make women either fight 
men or imitate them. It rather seeks to instil into them a conscioueuesB of their 
own faculties and functions and create a respect for those of the other sex. Thus 
alone can society be conditioned to accept the two as equals. To fit women 
theoretically ^and practically into this Bcheme, women have to be encouraged to 
develop their gifts and talents. This has, therefore to be one of the main planks 
of the movement. 

Closely allied to false conception of the women’s movement is also the false 
value allotted to the women’s econonaic worth. The correct premise to start from 
is the recognition of the social division of labour between the sexes, which gives 
the lie direct to the middle and upper class conception of women as domestic and 
social parasites, living off their husbands and contributing nothing. Woman power 
is basic and the woman must be recognised as a social and economic factor on her 
own, not as an assistant to man. Little recognised are the tremendous labours of 
the housewife and even in the most highly industrialised countries, house-keeping 
still remains the major industry, and the housewives still form the majority. To 
state blandly that woman produces children and rears them, cooks food, cleans, 
washes, is not enough. According to industrial economy she produces labour power, 
and labour power is basic, for, without it none of the other kinds of power can be 
made to operate. But that too is not good enough. The housewife is as much of 
a working as a fsctory worker, t^he expends more energy and lime and 

skill in the production of commodities than the unionised, legally protected worker, 
for her hours are unlimited and her tools countless. Tradition has always tended 
to place a lower value on the home production and Btirvices. One reason may be 
because such goods and services do not come on the market but only cater to the 
family group as consumers. Yet, really speaking, this very fact should make them 
as one writer says ’Triceless.” For, since society depends upon the family not only 
for biological perpetuation but cultural as well, woman as the guardian of the 
home and one of its stabilising factors, will also continue to remain "Priceless.” 
The tragedy is that its very non-pecuniary and noDcompetitivo cbaractor has 
lowered the prestige of the woman’s role. Husbands who claim they "support” 
their wives simply because the latter do not bring home a yi^y cheque, are being 
anti-social, upsetting the harmonious social equilibrium and breaking social 
solidarity. For it is time society recognised that erery housewife supports herself 
though she may not scratch at a desk or run a machine, by the social labour she 
performs and the contribution she makes towards the maintenance of the home and 
Its happiness. 

The entrance of women into extra-domestic activities has to be welcomed, for 
it provides a wider field for the women’s talents, breaks the relative segregation of 
the women as a sex, relaxes the restrictions that otherwise narrow women's func- 
tions. What is strange is that long as woman confines herself to her domestic 
duties, she is censured as a burden on man, whereas if she tries to earn a liveliho^ 
outside the home, she is equally condemned as a competitor of man, trying to take 
his livelihood away from him. Truly did Robert Ingersoll say that a fact will 
fit all other facts, but a lie will fit nothing except another lie made expressly for 
that purpose. Correctly viewed and rightly interpreted, the women s movement is 
found resting on a scientific basis, shaped by a rational ideology and indispensaDle 
in the social scheme of things. . -j • n* 

The field of operations that lie before the Conference is eyer-widening. 
varied activities beckon and the temptation to rush in all directions is grest. cut 
like an autumnal matron who has developed a high sense of 
not lost her youthful vigour and enthusiasm, the Conference would do well to 
concentrate on a few items and do them well. First in importance 1 would place 
the training of social services, so eminently needed yet so grievously 
had been my privilege to have my modest little expeiiment 

by the Conference. The ready response and co-operation it received from other 
organisations, workers and the public heartens me once sgain to appeal to the 
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prorlncld bmobes of the Oonferenee to make thie one of the ^ief. pTopammes 
of work for the year, with any neaeesary modificationB in the original scheme. 
Oloaely allied to this is the necessity for training women in handicrafts and foster- 
ing hand industries. Those of our branches who are alrrady working in this 
direction, one of them even turning out paper, will^ testify to the utility of such 
ventures. They will provide a means of livelihood to many helpless women. 
Incidentally, they will add to the industrial production of our country at a time 
when it is not able to meet our needs. Every Branch should initiate whatever 
industries can run best. In such undertaldngB, I am sure, we can always count on 
the help and co-operation of other experience bodies who are already in the field 
but wno do not attempt, specially, to train and employ women, a task this 
Conference is best fitted for. 

As essentia] and as scarce are the health-services, particularly nursing, a 
rough set of figures say, there is one Nurse for every 56,000 people or to 256 square 
miles. The Health visitors are about one per 3,50,000. The maternity and child 
welfare movement is mostly a week-end show and the entire country can boast of 
only 800 centres to cater to such a vast area and population. All this makes au 
appalling picture. While admitting that the Women’s Conference is not the body 
which can build up a complete health service to meet the country’s requirements, 
I feel sure it can make a small but appreciable contribution. It can recruit women 
to the nursing profession, encourage many more girls to take courses in public 
health, nursing, first aid, industrial hygiene, ete., and also get more of such 
courses introduced into our educational and social institiitions. It can help to 
organise shorter courses in the general principles of nursing to meet the present 
emergency in the country. At the same time it should agitate to raise the standard 
of housing allowance, training and pay of the nursing staff, with a view to 
popularise and secure social recognition to this long despised but most noble of 
professions. The Conference can also organise relief units out of the available 
material and co-operate with such bodies as the Women’s Reserve Medical Unit 
formed by the medical women in Delhi, which did such excellent service in Bengal. 
Such worx deserves our warmest commendation and I can only hope that ibis 
wort^ example will be followed by other provinces in distress. The Branches and 
Bub-Branches can certainly dot the country with numerous maternity and child 
welfare centres, creches, etc. 

Although the food problem is the most frightening at the moment and teiulB 
to overshadow most others, its causes are beyond the Conference’s power to remedy. 
As long as India’s economy continues to be throttled and perverted by foreign 
interests, hunger and starvation must stalk this land of plenty. Only a careful 
development of its vast untapped wealth based on an economy designed to nnei 
the needs of tbe people by a free Indian people’s government, can aspire to over- 
come this dreadful scourge of perpetual famines. But that cannot by any means 
be our final word on it. As woilien happen to be the regulators of food in tbe 
home the]y should be more sensitive now than ever to tbe care and preservation of 
food, avoid waste in daily consumption as also in lavish hospitality which in the 

S resent setting strikes one as painfully incongruous. Working out of balanced 
iets with the limited things available would also help. The worst suffererB in tbis 
tragie drama are the children. In very responsible society they have the first claim 
on the available resources, particularly milk. But today in our conn try the man 
who pays tbe price gets the milk. So, while adults who are not wholly dependent 
on this article are able to get large supplies and sometimes even thoughtlessly waste 
it, children who solely subsist on it are forced to go without it if they do not have 
sufficient means. Ways and methods must be sought by us to alter this, and see 
that our children, which in reality means several future generations to come, are 
not hopelessljy undermined. We shall be guilty of a grave crime if we do not get 
this righted immediately. 

In catering to the daily needs of the mere man we too often grossly neglect 
the cultural side, the delicate creations in word, song and colour in which the 
dreams of mankind find expression. Tbe Conference must realise its responsibility 
in fostering creative work. It can encourage women artists and introduce them to 
the public. It can place their writings with publishers, articles with editors, it 
organise concerts and exhibitions ana help playwrights produce their plays. This 
would help release floods of creative ’streams and direct them into useful cbaniieiB, 
thereby enriohing the cultural wealth of our country, a wealth which can only De 
measured by the happiness it brin(tB to them that give and them that receive. 

Two happenings affecting women haye considerably agaltated the puoiic 
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luind :--the i«-emp!(gineiit of womeD in mines and the Bills emnmg from me 
adiberations of the Bau Committee, now before the Central Assembly. The former! 
an act perpetrated in violation of an International agreement and intense national 
feeling, has raised such a storm of protest both in India and abroad aa to boar 
ample testimony to Its unpopularity. ^Ihe Government arguments that no com- 
pttlsion IS applied and that wages have been increased, have no reality Povcrtv 
drives people to any risks. The very fact that three annas a day is raid for surfaci 
work as against eight annas underground is explanation enough. The wage even 

after this grand increase IB about Rs. 15 while the aver^^^ i.rother industries in 

the neighbourhood is around Rs. 25 to dO. In addition, the general conditions are 
very bad, housing deplorable and inadequate. Although the agitation against this 
measure has been conside^ble. it has not. been effective, and none of us can rest 
while it continues. Ihe Women s Conference, if it is to prove an effective instru- 
ment for safeguarding women’s interests, must get women out of the mines as 
Br>eedily as possible. , . . 

All progressive elements in India have long dreamed of the establishment' of a 
common national legal Code, operating irrespective of caste or vrevA, It is as a 
step towards this that we welcome the codification of the Hindu Law undertaken 
by the Kau Committee, and not as an end in itself. I hope this attempt will 
fructify in the near future and give us the entire condifieation as a complete picture 
instead of in bits and pieces which BO easily lend themselves to distortion when 
isolated from the whole. The Conference has supported the Intestate Hticcession 
Bill in spite of its inadequate nature, because it seeks to give recognition to the 
principle of women’s right. It is regtettable that in the Marriage Bill the barriers 
of csste and gotra which have lost most of their significance in modern society 
have not been overcome. The clause on monogamy is welcome though it woiilJ 
not serve the purpose without certain other changes which are envisaged. The 
Women’s Conference, along with other liberal sections of society has always stood 
for the institution of marriage. The strong allegience of women to this institution 
hardly needs reiteration, for it is proverbial. Instinctively in their own interest and 
in the interest of social stability so deeply ingrained in them, they will 
always strive to keep this intact. But all societies including the Hindu, 
have recognised the need for modification, in its legal attitudes. Laws have bad to 
change from time to time under changing conditions. Tiumu who seek a relaxation 
in a rigid marriage law or a law that makes difftrences between the sexes in dis- 
] tensing justice, do not do so on dim sly grounds but on a deep respect for and 
understaiidiDg of the function of law which is to enable harmonious living. Where 
it becomes a social injustice, the need for an adjustment has to be recognised by 
society as imperative. 

Home mental and verbal agitation has been afoot over the political nature 
the Women’s Conference. To a subject people politics is its very lifebreath. 
deny that urge is to deny life. Weighed down thoigh we may be by chains, 
continue to live on dreams and thoughts of freedom and a striving towards it. 
formulate political eensitivenesB into an accusation, is to charge the organisation 
for being alive. The Women’s Conference cannot remain impervious to natural 
inner urges and cataclysmic outer events. The members of the Conference may 
i»ave different political affiliations, but I have no doubt they represent an effort to 
reach the same cherished goal of national freedom by varied paths. To lose sight 
of that goal would mean the negation of the very objective this great organisation 
stands for ; self-respect and social solidarity. But it is in the very nature of its 
role and function that it should remain non-partisan, unattached to any political 
school or party. It has been our pride in the past to maintain that and it shall be 
our duty in the future to preserve it. Those who think and act otherwise, I have 
no hesitation in saying most emphatically, are no friends of the Conference. 

Our peninsular outline has widened into the global, with an increasing 
awareness that we and the rest of the world are but part of a single sphere, that 
our destinies are inevitably linked, our paths interlooked. Iherefqre, world Mliciea 
and events are as much our concern as our affairs, their ^ reBJionsibilities. 
much as peace reveals that the world cannot be divided into islands of leedom ana 
slavery, that the present system of one people bolding another 
might, no matter with what smooth explanatsons, leads ultimately to 
ment by fear and violence, and to colossal human, material and moral destruct^^^^ 
Just aa national freedoom is but an extension of the social the 

IS fighting for, the establishment of the same principle all the 9^ 

equal interest to us. Until this present system is not only outlawed in pnncipie 
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but ftbolished in practice, all talk of peace and freedom becomes transitory and 
meaningless. For peace is not to be achieved by armed victories or by refusing to 
bear arms, but by the removal of the root causes : imperialism and colonial ex- 
ploitation that menace peace. Today we witness the fantastic spectacle of Li? 
world powers claiming to fight for the larger freedom end greater happiness of 
mankind feeling no sen e of shame or humiliation in denying those very princi. 
pies to millions of the people they still countlnue to exploit and dominate, it 
not idle curiosity or cheap sentiment which shapes the question that haunts and 
harasses every diplomat like a family ghost : ‘‘What about India*’? We may well 
say “Everything,” for while England continues to hold India in political and eco- 
nonuc bondage, the United Nations do nothing short of perpetrating a colossal lie on 
humanity. India is more than a test, it is a symbol. It is the mirror in which 
the world sees the shape of things to be. Today we are witnessing the fantastic 
spectacle of two warring groups, each assiduously claiming to fight for the larger 
freedom and greater happiness of mankind. It is towards a world which recognises 
the right of every nation to determine and rule its own destiny but in a co-opera- 
tive world order, that the women of India and of the world have to strive for, jf 
humanity is ever to enjoy decency, peace and happiness, and world wars banished 
from amongst ouif seasonal pests. 

Before closing, 1 should like to send my thoughts to those millions all over 
the world whose homes have been gripped by the plight of death and destruction 
and whose spirits lacerated by untold suffering, and offer them sincerest sympa- 
thies. In particular, mj; thoughts turn to the distressed areas within our own 
homeland and I take this opportunity to pay my humble tribute to the various 
organisations, volunteer corps and individuals who a.*e so selflessly serving to 
alleviate suffering. I should like particularly to congratulate our Bengal Branch 
for its splendid work in this terrible distress. 

The air is heavy with gloom, the sky rent with cries of pain. Civil liberties 
one of the main ])1anks of the Conference, are under perpetual assault. Shadows 
of suspicion and insincerity deepen and lengthen blacking out those neon lights 
mankind had succeeded in lighting through the ages, a growing disregard for the 
common Courtesies and human decencies and a ruthless fioutiiig of popular feeling 
make a mockery of life. The continued detention of our valued and irreplaceable 
leaders and comrades who alone at the helm could transform the scene from 
despair to hope and weave order out of chaos, often dulls our spirit and stays our 
hand. But this very tragedy should in truth, galvanize us into greater and migh- 
tier action, for our responsibility becomes doubly great. Ihere are some who tiTrn 
to post-war reconstruction as an escape from the terrors of the present. Others 
believe that in large scale induBtrialisatloD lies the cure. Those who have faith in 
these patent pills have only to glance at some of the highly industrialised countriPH 
to note the havoc wrought ont of priceless natural resources and marvellous techni- 
cal opportunities. Hunger, une&ployment, slums, human degradation, all lionr 
eloquent testimony to this tragedy. It is not enough to produce more. It is more 
important to determine its basis, and the principles that will guide the distribution, 
in short, who controls and directs the economy. We cannot surely subscribe to a 
system in which many produce but few enjoy the benefit, in which artificial scarcity 
is created by arbitrarily denying men the right to produce, and destroying natural 
wealth. Women can have real freedom only in a society which will uphold the 
sanctity of life and the dignity of labour, a society which will give every child the 
fullest opportunities for development, enforce and practise those fundamental econo- 
mic and social rights that entitle every individual to a decent life, the fruits of his 
or her labour, and the benefits of science and culture. To achieve this the 
Women's Conference should ally itself with all the progressive forces in the coun- 
try and develop a vital identity with other oppressed sections of the society to 
pull its full weight on the side of progress in order to overcome reaction. Thiio 
alone can It meet the present challenge and play an accredited role in the natiortnl 
regeneration of the conn fry. 

Retolutiona Pasaed at the 17th. Seaaion 

Condolence Resolutions : 

1. This meeting of the All-India Women’s Conference records its deep Fenf>e 
of sorrow at the untimely dealth of Mr. B. 8. Pandit and offers its heart ff It 
condolences to Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit in her sad bereavement. 

2. This meeting of the A.-I. W. C. puts on record its deep sense of sorrow 
at the tragic death of Kasturba Gandhi while in detention and expresses its 
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jq^patby Mahatma Gandhi and othar memben of the femiiT in thdr end 
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3. This Oonference deeply mourne the death ol Bemnn AmmH and conTaTi its 
heartfelt eympathy to Moulana Abul Kalam Azad. ^ 

j ^ Thie Conference mourne the . of Bhriman Mahadeo Deud 
and conveya its sympathy to hie family. 

This Conference places on record its deep sorow at the death of Bhrimati 
Bhyamal^ai ^Igaumkar, the Branch B^resentative of Karnatak* 
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of Modern Review and Fravast and conveys its sympathy to his family. 

^ - Children’s Homes 

This CtonferenM congratulatee the Bengal Branches of the A.-LW.G on the 

excellent relief work they have undertaken in openini; milk centres for starrine 
children and homes for. destitute children. This Conference records its very great 
appreciation of Bhrimati Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit and Mrs. Urmila Mehta’s admirable 
work in personally visitiutr villages affected by famine, the result of which has 
been the formation of the All-India Save the Children Committee. 

Recommendations of the Central Advisory Board of Education 
This Conference welcomes the Report of the Central Advisory Board of 
Education on Post-war Educational Development as an effort towards universal and 
compulsory education, and authorises the appointment of a Representative 
Committee to submit within a specified time, the considered views and recommenda- 
tions for presentation before the next meeting of the (Standing Committee. 

Social Science and Adult Education 

This Conference recommends that the study of social sciences be introduced 
in all stages of Education, with particular emphasis of practial work. 

Bearing in mind the need for spread of adult education and literacy and other 
social service activities this Conference calls upon the higher educational institu- 
tions to define a scheme, whereby it will be incumbent on students to serve a 
period in one of the recognised social activities before they are qualified to receive 
a certificate, Diploma or a degree. 

Hindustan Scouts 

This conference is of the opinion that the Hindustan Scout Movement 
should be encouraged and special attempts be made to popularise its women’s 
section. 

Traffic In Women and Children 

The grave economic distress in famine areas has raised a special problem 
with regard to traffic in women and children. Advantage is being tsken of the 
helplessness of women destitutes, who are being eifliced away for immoral purposes. 
This Conference emphatically condemns such exploitation and urges 

(s) that exemplary punishment be meted out to the culprits by official 
authorities, and . . ^ , 

(b) that recognised orgsnisations take immediate, steps for the protection snd 
re-habilitstion of such women, and Government by legislative and executive action 
safeguard tbeir interests. 

Baroda Marriage , ^ ^ j . 

This Conference strongly condemns the action of the M^uaia of Barow In 
violating the law of monogamy in force in bis Btate and deplores the action as 
definitely detrimental to the progiees of Booiety in India> 

Sbariatmi ^ au i . nm 

This maAiinf r of the AlMndie Women’e Oonferenee euppoiU me Bhariet BUI 
introduced by Baji R».hid» Latiff in the Punjab Legieiative Aseembly. 

Women In Ubour OrganliaUoM _ 

laiiB Meeting of the All-Indie Women's Conference le of oiimton tua* tfl 
^rta Bhonld be made to co-operate kith 

Unions, to help women workers to obtain ^eir maternity benefits witlioat fast 
iTfOTtiier reeplyea that the Indian Factoiiet Act may be emended to teelnde 
e followtog^oT^M • ,epi^te water tape end bathing tnpa and 

latrineafor y^men, 

87 
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(b) High stools in those departments of factories in which women are made 
to labour for long hours in a standing position. 

Health Ininranee 

In view of the extremely inadequate provision which exists for medical aid 
in India, this Conference urges upon the Government to take effective steps that 
medical help is made available for every citizen of this country by a soneme of 
compulsory health insurance. 

Women In Mines 

The All-India Women’s Conference condemns the action of the Government 
of India in withdrawing by a notification the prohibition on women to work 
underground in the coal mines in India, as a retrograde and reprehensible step, 
infringing a convention of the International Labour Organisation. No circums- 
tances justify the employment of women underground, and hence the Conference 
urges upon the Government to restojre the same immediately. 

Hindu Law 

(a) This Conference welcomes the rc-appointment of the Hindu Law Committee 
and hopes that, as soon as the entire Code has been completed, it will be enacted 
into law. The Conference, however, regrets the exclusion of Diwan Bahadur 
V. V. Joshi from the Committee, who is a well-known champion of women’s rights. 

(b) lliis Conference notes with satisfaction that the Marriage Bill whs 
referred to a Joint Select Committee without a division. But it feels that there 
should be some provision for the dissolution of marriage under specific conditions. 
Thev therefore, draw the attention of the Hindu Law Committee to the urgent 
need of incorporating such provision in the final draft of the Code as a whole. 

(c) While re-affirming the claim for equal rights for both men and women, 
this Conference supports the Intestate Succession Bill as originally introduced into 
the legislature and deplores the changes suggested by the Select Committee in 
regard to the addition of simultaneous heirs, as this has resulted in the dilatory 
tactics of re-circulating the Bill. 

ClvH Liberties 

This Conference reiterates the resolution on Civil Liberties passed at the 
16th Session of the All-India Women’s Conference at Cocanada, and records its 
emphatic protest against the continued attempt to curtail the fundamental rights 
of the Indian people, in particular those of personal security and free speech. The 
Conference demands : 

(a) The immediate and unconditional release of all citizens who have been 
detained in jail without charge or trial, and 

(b) ' The cancellation of the arbitrary and high-handed order on Mrs. Sarojiiii 
Naidu and others forbidding them to make any public speech or statement. 

Franehi^o in Municipalities In Punjab 

This Conference reaffirms the principle of equality as between men and women 
in the ri^ht of exercising the vote and, therefore, strongly condemns the action of 
the Punjab Government in depriving women of the franchise in the coming 
Municipal Corporation elections. It urges the immediate withdrawal of this 
retrogressive step* 

Atrocities on Women 

This Conference records its deep resentment at Government’s attitude to the 
atrocities committed on women at Ohimur, Midnapore and elsewhere, and, believing 
that such atrocities still occur in various parts of the country, hopes that informa- 
tion of specific cases will be supplied by public spirited citizens to the Coufereuce 
authorities, 

^ Medical Rellel 

The All-Tndia Women’s Conference welcomes Dr. B. G. Boy’s efforts to unite 
all Medical Belief Work in Bengal under the banner of the Medical Relief 
Co-ordination Committee and extends its whole-hearted support to this partriotic 
eudeavour. 

Representative Government 

This Conference, realising that the gravity of the present crisis in the country 
is the result largely of the political impasse and the lack of public confidence in 
the present administration, is firmly of the opinion that the only effective solution of 
the problem is the formation of representative government responsible to the people. 

Food Resolution 

This Conference views with the utmost alarm the food situation in Bengal, 
Orissa and elsewhere and emphatically condemns the wholly unsatisfactory handling 
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Ol the aitmtion by the anthoritieB concerned. It firmly believeB that continned 
husk of plaDjnng hj the Central and Provincial GoverumentB» their failure to prevent 
Inflation and hoarding by large BtockiatB, and to tap Indiana vast reflourcee. and 
their inability to eecure and distribute atocks are contributory factors. 

Whilst affirming that the only adequate solution lies in the hands of a 
represenUtive Government responsible to the people, it is of opinion that the present 
distress can to some extent be mitigated in co-operation with popular food 
committees by the following measures * 

(a) The stoppage of depletion of rural areas to feed citioa. 

(b) The feeding of cities directly by Government through imports and 
surpluses. 

(c) Uniform policy of control and rationing of the necessities of life at prices 
commensurate with the economic conditions of the people. 

(d) Drastic stepsUo stop the prevailing wide-spread corruption and uns- 
crupulous handling whether by Government or oilicials, particularly in rural areas. 

(e) A more developed and practical form of the ‘Grow More Food* campaign, 
with subsidies to cultivators to grow more food grains in preference to more paying 
commercial products. 

(f) Arrangements and priority for the supply of adequate milk for children 
and invalids. 

(g) The prevention of export of food' grains in the period of the food crisis. 

(h) The discontinuation of the denial policy which is prevalent in liihar and 
elsewhere. 


The All India Jat Mahasabha 

Aimual Session— Lyallpur— 8th. April 1944 

PreBidentlal Address 

A reply to the criticism levelled against the Jat Mahasabha by Mr. Jinnah in 
his recent speeches at Lahore, was given by Sir Chhotu Ram^ Kevenue Minister, 
Punjab, addressing the annual session of the All -India Jat Mahasabha at Lyallpur 
on the 8th, April 1944. 

Bir Ohhotu Ham said that the primary object of the Jat Mahasabha was to 
work for the economic, edncational and Hociol uplift of the Jats and its membera 
had complete freedom to join any political organisation in their individual capacity. 
They would not interfere fn the communal organisation of any community, but the 
Jat Mahasabha platform could not be utilised eitl^gr to support or oppose any of the 
different political ideals. The Jats could not agree to bo tlie slaves of Hindus, 
Muslims, Sikhs or Christians nor could they be used as a mere herd of cattle. 

Sir Ohhotu Ram went on to explain that they would be concerned with politics 
only to the extent of securing a suitable share for the Jats in the political rights 
granted under the constitution to various religious communities. Concluding, Sir 
Chhotu Ram said that ninety per cent of their programme related to the economic, 
social and educational welfare of the arte, and if, in spite of all this, some one 
unnecessarily gave them troublei they would be forced to take up the challenge. 
They understood very well the score of religion and had full respect for it but they 
would not allow anybody to misuse the religion. 

Khan Bahadur Mohd Hussain (M.ii.A.), in the course of his presmential 
address, referred to the war effort of the Jat community and appealed to them to 
accelerate their recruitment to the army for the defence of their country. 

Resolutions— 2nd. Day— Lyallpur— 9th. April 1944 

A resolution expressing implicit confidence in the leadership of Choudhri 
Sir Chhoturam, Revenue Minister, Punjab, and approving of his political and 
economic policy and programme, was unanimously passed at the Conference, which 
concluded its two-day session in Lyallpur on the next day, the Bth. April lSi4. 

Khan Bahadur Fir Mohammad, who claimed to be a staunch Muslim Leaguer, 
paid tributes to Choudhri Sir Chhoturam who, he said, had jested a gmt 
swakening among the Jata. He condemned the agitation launched by a section 
of the MoalimB against the Jat movement. Mr. Jinnah bad been muled by some 
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penou, aad hid been pomaded to laanch hia tirade agalnat Sir CRihotiiraiii and 
the Jat movement. He waa rare that when Mr. Jinnah came to the Punjab next 
tisM hfl would xoaliiB hit mittAkt. 

The Oonferenoe by another resolution greatly appreoiated the Government of 
India^i **good eenie in meeting the cultivatort point of view, to a substantial 
extent, in fixing the control prices of food grains” and fixing simultaneously a 
minimum price al8o« 

The Conference passed resolutions urging the Jats to accelerate their recruit- 
ment in the army ana urged the Government of India to set aside at least 150 
crores of rupees and distribute the amount among various provinces in proportion 
to their contribution to the ranks of the country’s fighting forces to be spent for 
the benefit of Indian soldiers on the termination of the war. The Oonferenoe 
demanded the reservation of a reasonable share in the services for martial and 
agricultural classes. 

Sir Ohhotnram, in his concluding address, said that he had learnt that 
*'fatwas” had been obtained from Maulvia enjoining upon Muslims not to join 
the Conference as it was being held to harm their community and declared that 
the Conference had not been convened to injure the interests of any community. 


The Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 

Annual Seaaiwn — New Delhi— 4th. March 1944 

Presidential Address 

The Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce began its annual meeting 
at New Delhi on the 4th. March 1944 with Kumararaja Sir Muthiah 
Chattiar in the chair. 

Before delivering the presidential address, the Eumararaja made a reference 
to the death of Mrs. Qandhi. Paying a tribute to her. he said she was the 
embodiment of Indian womanhood and that her memory would always he held in 
respect for generations to come. He moved a resolution of condolence which 
was passed, the audience standing. 

Delivering the Presidential address Sir Muthiah Chettiar referred at the 
outset to the favourable turn the war was taking on the different theatres and said 
with regard to the political situation in India that ''the Indian Commercial 
community has always held the view, that the political advancement of the country 
has much to do with its economic prosperity. Our commercial organisations, 
although they may eschew active politics cannot afford to remain absolutely 
impervious to the march of events connected with Indian freedom. We have as 
patriotic Indians to assist in all legitimate and constitutional efforts that aim at 
the political progress of the country. No one can deny that a calm political 
atmosphere is an indispensable condition for a totalitarian war. That our country 
ahould have been denied this atmosphere is indeed a tragedy. Opinions may differ 
aa to who or what may be responsible for the position. A discussion of the 
blsme to be apportioned does not at this stage serve any useful purpose, and I 
need but atresa here, that it la the duty of everyone to do all that lies in his power 
to end the present state of affairs.” 

''Almost every political party and leader has demanded the release of the 
political leaders who are now kept in detention. Whatever might have been the 
juBtification for detaining these leaders, I feel the time has come for the Govern- 
ment to release them. ITiey should not be kept in such detention for a moment 
longer tiian is toscessary. Personally, 1 do not think that their release would 
embarrass wsr efforts, and I am afraid it must have come as a great disappoint- 
ment to many in tne country when Lord Wavell declared in the Assembly the 
Government’s decision not to release political leaders. There is however, boi^ in 
his assuranoe tihat the conclnaiona he has now come to may not be regarded as 
final. Everyone hopes tint with the release of these political leaders it may be 
possible to form a more repreeentative and National Government in India, both at 
the Centre and in the Provineee.’’ 

NATIONAIi GoyBRNMBNT ESSENTIAL 

"When I eay a repreeentative and National Government, I mean a Govern- 
ment composed of representative leaders of all important political groups and 
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iotflMto, aod not of ony one politieel perty, however inflnentlel it miy be for the 
time being. A truly Netlonal Oovemment must embrace all the divergent eectione 
0 f the country, what is needed now ia a completely repreeentative Government 
in which all important political groups and interests are included, and which will 
nim mainly at the effective prosecution of the war, the defence of the country 
nnd its future development. The Government must be one sworn to serve the 
country and must eschew party politics at least till the war ends. The magnitude 
of the issues involved in this war has made every belligerent country accept the 
rule of a Government constituted of all parties thinking and acting as one aumorita- 
tive and supreme body representing all sections x>f the people. In such work of 
harmonious blending the Indian business community has a useful and important 
part to play. We are on the threshold of the most momentous period in history 
when the call comes to every nation to play its part to achieve a great destiny not 
only for itself but for the entire human race. India too must respond to this call. 
Whatever may be the reaction in the polllioal world to the Assembly speech of the 
Viceroy, it must be recognised by all that His Excellency was very sincere when 
he declared from his military experience that no objective could ever be gained 
without the fullest co-operation of all concerned. There is no use denying the 
differences and weaknesses that at present divide and separate us. If we have to 
gain our objective, we must compose our differences, close our ranks and stand 
together. The Crippa offer is still open and it is my strong conviction that with 
goodwill all-round, the offer may not only help to unite us but also bring about 
real transfer of power to Indians.” 

The Food Sitdation 

Sir Muthiah Chettiar then turned to the food problem facing the country and 
deplored the fact that political capital was sought to be made out of the tragic 
and harrowing miseries of the people by different factions within India itself and 
by British reactionaries whose undemocratic faith still stood firmly rooted in spite 
of the lessons of the war and the unmistakable aspirations of the people of this 
country. He traced the policy followed by Government since 1930 with regard to 
agriculture and said that they were throughout the period negligent of the interests 
of the peasant and the agriculturist. He pleaded for a radical change in policy and 
said that the Government of the day should always think of the real interests of 
the people of the country. 

It was a matter of considerable gratification that the Viceroy had recognised 
that ‘*the food problem must be our first concern.” What was required was a 
proper control of the prices of foodstuffs at a level which would give to the 
agriculturist a fair price, and to the consumer, foodstuffs at a price which he could 
afford. Rationing in all urban areas irrespective of whether they were deficit or 
surplus areas was also necessary, if equality of sacrifice at a time of stress was to 
be imposed on the whole population of the country. There was no incompatibiliW 
between a system of rationing and harnessing it tcv the usual trade channels. It 
was to be hoped that the policy of using the existing links of wholesalers and 
retailers for the procurement and distribution of foodgrains, subject to any safeguards 
by way of supervisory control would be fully restored without any mpre hazardous 
amateur handling of this vital matter of food supply by Revenue officials. 

With regard to the Government’s drive against profiteering, the President said 
that the Federation had been whole-heartedly with the Government in any well- 
thought out schemes to control prices or to prevent profiteering but they would 
not agree to ill-conceived and ill-digested proposals which far from achieving the 
objects in view merely tended to annoy and harrass the general trading population. 

Fboblbm of Inflation 

But this problem was closely linked with that of inflation and it was only 
during the last twelve months that Government spokesmen had expressed them- 
selves in panicky terms of Inflation. '‘Their measures to counter it have been 
equally panicky and not the result of mature deliberation. Our currency has un- 
doubtedly expanded but it would be wrong to measure the evils of inflation merely 
on the basis of currency expansion. The evils of inflation lie in toe mounting 
prices and In the scarcity of the ordinary articles of consuinption whi^ are the 
necessaries of life for the common man. To the fullest possible extent the mis of 
such inflation should be met by making available to the public large quantities of 
gold which could be obtained fiom the Allied Nations. As mgards anti-inflationary 
measures in general a control of the price of foodstuff’s and other necmimriM of 
life on reasonable levels and a proper raUonlng of these articles appear logically to 
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be the firit etep thet ehcmld be taken by the OoTernment to counteract inflation 
The next step should be to provide the working classes with those necessaries of 
life which will help them to expend their increased incomes with profit and use to 
themselves. 

*^Apparently the Government of India had come to the same conclusion but 
in actual practice they seem to have entirely missed the point when they decided 
to import certain consumer goods as a measure of anti*inflation. Without consul- 
ting any of the interests concerned the Government of India have framed a list of 
articles which ought to be imported as consumer-goods for anti-inflationary purposes 
and in that list of articles Johnny Walker leads all the rest. It is not by the im- 
portation of such luxury goods which the rich want to purchase that the evils of 
inflation can be tackled. It is really by affording to the common man what he 
needs most and on which he can utilise his newly obtained purchasing power that 
a check can be put to the evils of inflation.” 

Import of Oombumee Goodb Harmful to Indubtbialibation 

The consumer goods which it is stated the Government had decided to import, 
not only were not calculated to check the inflationary evil but may prove positively 
harmful to the growing industrialisatiofl of the country. It may be remembered 
that Government at the beginning of the war promised to safeguard industries 
which were developed daring the war and it was categorically stated that the 
nascent industries would not be left high and dry to fend for themselves and 
probably to be wiped out of existence by competition. '*Now that the shipping 
situation is a little easier and the possibilities of import better, the authorities al- 
ready seem to be tending towards the old practice of preferring imported articles 
to indigenously manufactured articles. It is imperative that the Government should 
at once declare their clear and unambiguous policy in this matter. The industries 
that have been started virtually at the instance of the Government, and have come 
to their rescue under dire circumstances must be assured that they will be kept 
alive during the continuance of the war period, and that they will be adequately 
safeguarded against unfair competition at the end of the war.” 

Export Tbadb Mokopolibkd by Foreign Concerns 

As regards the policy regarding exports from the country, the President obser- 
ved that after the fall of France, the Government decided, without fairness to 
existing export and import interests, that only those who wi re doing business for 
three years before the war should be permitted to continue business on tbe basis 
of their average during that period. This involved a certain amount of injustice to 
those who had come newly into the field and also involved, owing to the methodH 
adopted by the Government the substitution in many cases of banking housos aiul 
a few shippers whose names appeared in the register of the Custom House, for the 
real businessmen who canvassed orders, took the risks and were responsible for the 
export and import trade of the qountry. Notwithstanding this injustice, the Indian 
business community recr nciled itself to this new order as a short-term arrangement. 
They were now in the fifth year of the war and to-day were faced with the fact 
that a virtual monopoly bad been created for a few big importing and exporting 
.houses, mainly foreign and that Indian businessmen were gradually being squeezed 
out altogether from India’s foreign trade. It was an intolerable position requiring 
early revision at the hands ( f the Government. It was time that a system of 
licensing was introduced which would give a fair share of the business to Indian 
commercial housea. 

"Avatar of Eabt India Company” 

In thli connection Bii Muthiah Chettlar referred to the activities of the 
United Ki^dom Commercial Corporation in this country. In spite of repeated 
demanda. His Majesty’s Government have been unable to give a guarantee that its 
activities would be ended immediately after armistice was declared. No wonder 
there la grave apprehension among commercial interests that the U. K. C. 0. may 
prove to oe another Avatar of the East India Companv and corner all the external 
trade of this country through ita own organisation. The Federation had therefore 
asked that the Government should remove this grave injnatice and restore freedom 
of trade wherever it was possible for Indians to make direct contacts. "Tbe least 
that the Government can do la to promote an Indian Commercial Corporation 
which will be solely reapoaalble for the purchase of goods in this country, and 
which would, if neoeasary, hand thoae commodities at port to the U. K. C. 0. f} 
reasonable prices, the U. E. 0. 0* then taking charge of those commodities and dw^ 
vering them to the Government or ttm people of Ae other countries concerned. 
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iB what haB been done in other oountries like Auetralia, where the U. K. G. C. 
to not allowed to operate internally but ia allowed to take the goodn at port and 
transport and sell them at teasonable prices to foreign oounCriee.** 

Utiusation of Stbblinq Balances 

Sir JMuthiah Chettiar then turned to the question of the aecnmulation of 
sterling balances in England and to their possible utilisation after the war. These 
balances are now in the region of about £700 million and may amount to £i,000 
million, b^ore the end of the war. Oertain articles in the newspapers and even in 
economic journals tend to give the impression that somehow or other this accumu- 
lation of sterling balances in favour of India reflects a gross profiteering on the part 
of India and that it is virtually tantamount to India not having played its prot)er 
part and taken its share of burden ia the prosecution of the war. It should be 
remembered that a good portion of these sterling balances represents the value of 
goods sold by this country to Great Britain, countries of the Middle East, America 
and even Australia. For these, we have had hardly any return at all by way of the 
importation of goods. All these materials and services have practically not been 
paid for except by the I. O. U. which His Majesty’s Government h»ve given us and 
which represents the so-called sterling balances. Our troops serving overseas have 
according to the financial arrangement between the Government of India and His 
Majesty’s Government, to be paid for by Great Britain, but we have been issuing 
rupee notes towards their pay for which Great Britain has again given us only 
I. O. Us, All these factors have gone to make up the sterling balances. Verily it 
can be stated that these sterling balances represent the toil and sweat of the people 
and the blood and tears of millions of our countrymen. To turn round now for the 
economitt or any other paper or individuals and speak of these sterling balances as 
an unfair advantage which India has gained over England is to put it mildly to 
show rankest ingratitude possible.” 

ChAROE of rROFlTBBRlNQ UNFAIR 

“When they talk of profiteering by India in the accumulation of these sterling 
bslanoes, I wonder,” said 8ir Muthiah Chettiar, “whether they realise what a 
boomerang they are forging for themselves. Every article supplied to the British 
Government has been at controlled prices— controlled by the Government of India. 
It is well-known that from the very start of the War, the Hupply Department 
through its contracts and otherwise has controlled these prices for the benefit of 
every nation except our own. I wonder whether there is any other country among 
the Allied nations which has charged less for its overseas customers and more for 
the citizens of its own country. It is in these circumstances that the charge ia 
lightly and glibly made that India has exploited the needs of the Allied nations 
and by profiteering has built up these huge sterling balances.” 

Need for Building up Dollar Rbsourcbb 


“In dealing with sterling balances,” continued the President, “one naturally 
comes across the problem of dollar balances. During the war, India has had a 
favourable balance of trade with the United States and could have built up fairly 
large dollar balances. In the interest of the war effort, the Government of India 
decided that all the dollar resources should enter into a common Empire Pool. 
The time has now come when this arrangement should be reviewed and radically 
revised. The Empire Pool has played its part ; Lease-Lend arrangements and 
reverse Lease-Lend arrangements enable Great Britain to get its requirements 
without having recourse to dollars to any large extent, The Government of India 
should therefore built its own dollar resources on at l^st current balances with 
United Stetee end ehonld not allow these balancee to be mOTRod .u- 

Pool. W« should like to have the aeearance of the Finance Member that thu will 


bs done.” i . a .. v j 

The President then referred briefly to the international monetary schemes and 
said : We are quite willing to enter into any international arrangement if proposals 
are considered, not with a view to atabUise the 

strength of any one country or group of countries, but wiu a view to raisi^ the 
etandard of living all over the world. It is indeed gratifying Aat the Finance 
Member gave tne assurance that in any^ intornational ®®>’****| 


IndiaTparticipatton be entirely determined by the intereeto of In^ 

The PresMent also atreeeed the need for an early tadi^l ^laion ^ 
anttre transport system of the country, its railways, shipping, both Internal and 
coastal, and the Mr-wsys. 
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Sir Muthifth Chettiu proceeded to diBonie at length the problem of post-war 
reoonatniction of India and said that the Tarioua problems that would face us 
during the period of reconstruction would r^uire the greatest care and attention 
in their solution and call for the advice and recommendations of non-official 
opinion to help the Oovernment to come to a decision. He hoped that the re-cons- 
truction would be planned on an all-India basis and that the varioua schemes of 
reconstruction would be characterised by thoroughness, bold planning and a 
proper appreciation of the needs of the country. 

Let us have no more of the blind leading the blind, observed Sir Muthiah 
Ohettiar in conclusion. Let us have a oold and determined effort to put the 
economy of this country on a sound basis. 1 shall be told that all thia needs money. 
It is common khowledge that money is always found for war but never for a fight 
against the more remorseless enemies of Ignorance, disease and starvation. To-day 
in many countries bold adventurous methods of raising money for purposes of 
war as well as for national welfare have become a common thing. We in India 
are willing to make all possible sacrifice in our economy, if onlv well considered 
plans for vitalising our national life and bettering the lot of the common man 
are placed before the people of this country so as to capture their imagination and 
inspire their faith. Such a plan for the building up of the India of to-morrow is 
the long term plan of economic development for India which was recently published 
over the signatures of Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas and oUiers* On behalf of 
the Federation and on mv own, I wish to say how deeply they Ipive laid the 
country in debt to them by their masterly plan of economic re-construction. It is 
noteworthy that in his speech to the Indian Legislature the other day, H. E. the 
Viceroy said that the Government were examining the plan with interest. To 
think that the plan contains a fully-hatched practical scheme complete in every 
detail, is to miss the point of its importance. It gives rather a vision, an inspira- 
tion. It is a mine of suggestions based on a mass of facts carefully marshalled 
and weighed. It is a scheme which contains within its flexible basic principles of 
re-construction, which if wisely followed and firmly put into practice, will, I have 
no doubt, assure the happiness and welfare of the India of to-morrow. It is in 
this light therefore, that I welcome the i^ublioation of this plan and congratulate 
the authors on the great and timely service they have rendered to the country. 

Resolutions 

DsTENnoN OF National Lbadbbb 

After the presidential address the Federation passed a number of resolutions. 
Kumararaja Sir Muthia Chettiar was In the chair. 

The Federation '‘viewed with serious concern” the detention of national 
leaders and expressed the feeling that their continued detention is not justifiable 
and therefore the Federation demanded their immediate release particularly in view 
of the fact that problems of very grave import are facing the country the solution 
of which hangs to a large extent on iGovernment securing the general goodwill of 
the public. The Federation also strongly expressed the opinion that, with the war 
nearing its end in Europe, India can only find a proper place and play an efieclive 
part in the settlement of post-war problems in an atmosphere wnich the release 
of these national leaders and the establishment of a National Government at the 
Oentre would create. 

India’s Balanobb Abroad 

In a resolution on India’s balance abroad the Federation reiterated its opinion 
that India’s accumulated sterling credits should in the first instance be utilised to 
repatriate British commercial investamnt in India and with regard to the balance 
of sterling crrfits the Government of India should secure an undertaking from the 
British Government that in case the value of the sterling during or after the war 
depreciates in terms of gold, the British Government shall compensate the Reserve 
Bank of India for all its sterling holdings to the extent of such depreciation. 

While noting with satisfaction the Finance Member’s announcement that a 
part of the dollars accruing to India on trade balance will be credited to her, the 
Federation put on record the fact that India has so far been deprived of gold and 
dollar credits as a result of the rupee being linked to sterling and of the dollar 
requisition order. The Federation demanded that at least at this late stage, aii 
dollars accruing to India, whether on trade balance or otherwise, should be credit^ 
to India’s account and that the Beserve Bank of India Act be amended to make ft 
poesiblo for the Bsnk to hgld dollar bslsnoes. 



Expbkditubb on Sootb-Eabt Asia Command 
In « roiidatipn mored from the Fedentiaii ennaiMd the opinion 

filAt M the operatiODB oonneot^ with the Bouth-Etet Aeie dommend were nert 
of the intw-Allied plant bated on • global atrategy. no liability in iSpecTS 
ibit expenditure Aould be accepted by the Qovernment of In^a without the 
approval of the Central ^islature. Having regard to the acute thortoge of food- 
ttufEii in the country and the growing anxiety felt about the recurrence in other 
pi^ of the country of the tragedy recently experienced in Bengal, the Fede- 
ration it of opinion that arrangements for tecuring foodstuffs from outside sources 
for the furtherance of the operations connected with the Command should be made 
to avoid further deterioration in the food situation in the country.” 

Civil Aviation 

On civil aviation, the Federation noted with satisfaction that the preparation 
of a blue-print of air transport developments in India was under the Government’s 
active consideration, but it trusted that these schemes would be evolved without 
delay in close collaboration with Indian commercial interests and that the right of 
developing, operating and maintaining air services within the country would be 
completely and exclusively vested in Indian Companies, which were owned and 
controlled by Indian nationals. In return for grant by India to foreign air lines 
of right of free passage across India and the use of Indian air bases, India must 
be unequivocally assured of similar rights on a fully reciprocal basis in respect of 
any external air lines which India at any time might chose to operate. The Fede- 
ration also felt that any foreign air line operating through India should not have 
the right to pick up any of the iuternal traffic iu India. 


War Rises Insurance hiCHBMB 

Regarding War Risks (Goods) and (Factories) Insurance Schemes, the Fede- 
ration urged upon the Government of India that in view of the improved aituation 
of the war in favour of the Allies aud in view of the substantial accretiona to the 
War Risks Fund, estimated to amount to Rs. 16 crores on March 31, 1944, and in 
view of the comparatively insignificant claims on the Fund, no further psyment of 

E remium under the War Risks Factories Insursnce Scheme should be realised 
rom those insured who had already paid eight instalments of the full premium 
and that ^e risk in respect of such insured should be extended for a further period 
of one year ending March 31, 1945. While appreciating the Government’s action 
in further reducing the rate of premium under the War Risks luBursuce Scheme 
^ to snuas two per cent per month, the Federation, in view of the improved situation 
' was further of opinion that as substantial amounts hsd scorued to the scheme and 
as the claims against the Fund so far paid by the Government were comparatively 
insignificant, the Government should reduce forthwith the rate to half anna per 
cent per month. ^ ^ ^ « 

U. E. C. 0. • 

On the United Kingdom Commercial Corporation, the Federation put on record 
that the apprehensions entertained and given expression to st its last annual session 
regarding tne operation and the extention of trade activities of the U. K. C. 0. 
were borne out by the findings of the recently published report from the Com- 
mittee of Public Accounts submitted to the British Parliament, which were baaed 
on confidential particulars relating to the working of the Corporation. The Fede- 
ration, in view of these findings, pressed the Government of India to take all 
possible stem in their power to safeguard the interests of Indian trade and oom- 
meree, partaeularly in her export markets in the post-war period. 


Fiftbbn-Ybar Plan 

Mr. Nalini Banjam Barker moved : The Federation welcomes the plan of 
economic development for India, as sponsored by Sir Purahomrndaa Thakurdae 
and others as a constructive contribution towards the solution of India s wonomic 
problems. The Federation acoords its whols-bearted support to the fundamental 
obiectiTflB onderWinK the Bcheme, namely, • speedy Improvement in the condition 
of the through raising their etandarde of livmg lud achieving a moro 

balanced economy between agriculture and industry. The Federation, thenfore, 
weloomea the broad proposals for providing the elementary ne^s of the pMple in 
rega^ to fo^. clothing, housing, sanitation, health and Mucation, by devel<miiient 
aS expanaion of agriculture as well as induBtneB--bario, ^ larp-scaie, siMll-K^e 
and cottage* The Federation endorses tlm view embodied in &e scheme t^ ^ 
c A# Afiv nUniifiiflf 111 Iiulia shall he fll 
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iildli with intmit faii&il# regm 0 ^ »»Ie of tlie State in 

^ <&fMtifOtfoii;r It sotes with 

kitoi that aoceptooce of capital, if oMiinr, bi free fem polu 

i^{ isfliiettee and interference df foreign Tested interests. The Federation ur^es 
Wpim the GoTernment of India to recognise that the post*war econoinic planoinir 
W India must be based on the obJeetiTss. broad principles and essential conditioni 
dntiined above. The Federation expresses its keen sense of disappointment with thu 
machinery set np by the Government for considering schemes of post-war recons. 
tmctdon and the progress so far made. The Federation is definitely of the opinion 
tiiat un-co-ordinated departmental schemes in the absence of a wdl-conceivea and 
comprehensive plan, cannot result in achieving the desired objective of a broad-based 
economic development of the coantry.** 

Mr. Barker referred to the country-wide enthusiasm and interest aroused b\ 
the plan, which, he said, had the object of ensuring a minimum standard of life to 
the common man, certainly not to make the rich richer or the poor poorer, but to 
improve the lot of the have-nots. After describing the broad outlines of the scheme 
Mr. Sarkar said that they had the Federation’s fiulest support but the Federation 
had not had time to examine the details of the scheme, such as the priorities to be 
attached to the various componenf elements in the plan, the ways and means of 
financing the plan. etc. The Federation was, therefore, unable as yet to express any 
definite opinion on such details. Moreover, the plan was not complete without an 
indication of the future role of the State in economic matters as well as schemes 
of distribution. Without some equitable methods of distribution, individual income 
might not be sufficient to achieve the minimum standard, while a minimum income 
wimout correlating it to prices might be meaningless. 

**Our problem”, concluded Mr. Barker^ ”ia not merely one of reconstruction. 
It is essentially one of ' construction from the very beginning. That is why we 
speak of bur task as one of economic development of India and not of post-war 
reconstruction.” 

Mb. Bibla’s Beflv to Cbitiob of Flan 


Mr. G. D, Birla, one of the authors of the plan, seconding the resolution, 
supporting the fifteen-year plan, moved by Mr. N. E. Barker, suggested that there 
was nothing frightening about the huge investment proposed for the plan. After 
all, he said, the so-called economics of a country were no more than the economics 
of a family in a magnified form. Here was a family of 40 crores that wanted to 
produce more and consume more. It found that if it was to consume more, it 
must produce 200 per ceht more by the end of fifteen years. It also calculated 
that, if it could produce that much, the family members would be able to double 
the consumption of their goods as compared with their present position after 
making full provision for the (ftmands of the children that would be born into 
the family during the next fifteen years. The question was how to produce 200 
per cent more. The family discovered that it needed new equipment and a larger 
amount of work from its members in order to touch the mark of the proposed 
production. For equipment they found they had some money partly in cash and 
partly in sterling. They plannd to spend that money and also borrow some in 
me country where they proposed to purchase equipment. But that was not enough. 
Bo they decided to put up more work with the labour of the family members to 
complete the work on equipment. They had not had enough to do so far and thus 
bad plenty of leisure. They did not therefore find any difficulty in sparing extra 
time for this new work, l^t us forget the words ’savings’ and created money and 
favourable balances. Let us find out what extra labour we are called upon to 
contribute to Achieve our object. The answer in a nut-shell is that we do not 
need to employ more than 4} per cent extra members of the population during the 
planning period to complete the new job. This 4i per cent of the population 
would ms more productive than the rest and thus might represent 15 per cent of 
the earning capacity of the whole population, he added. 

Inferring to the Finance Member’s argument that, if the 1.000 crores of our 
sterling resources now with the Reserve Bank of India were used for the plan, the 
backing to the currency might be affected. Mr. Birla said that the total note 
issue in England amounts to £ 1,075 million, against which gold held by the 
Bank of England was only one million that is only 0,1 per cent. Would anyone 
on that account say that me currency of England just now was not in a solvent 
position 7 If sterling had no acdvenoy about it^nd this was the conclusion whioD 
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ftnlTe «t if one wm to ii606j»i the Finanee MeiiiberVi loKie— toen to keep 
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#||iSnk toai toe jteliQf? ^ the rupee to any way etrcmger. 

IJ0hir peto^e^ now atoounteil to about Ra. 8?0 etotoi i^iiat whioh the 

feaerre, it rained at the preaent price amounted to about 9B emea or a back- 
iiig of more ttom ten per eent Surely in reapect of its gold baeUng the rupee 
jraa to a much atzonger poaition than aterling. And if people had not loat fiuto 
la the ablveney of aterling there waa nothing to fear about the faith in the aolrency 
of the rupee. If we were to accept the Finance Member’a logic, then, aa long aa 
there waa the preaent alze of our note iaaue we muat continue to hold our large 
aterling aaaeta aa the backing of the rupee. We ahould not for a moment touch 
them. For all practical purpoaea, that would mean that our aaaeta in aterling 
were permanently frozen in England’a favour. Gould any one contemplate auch a 
position with equanimity ? 

Mr. Birla concluded with a call for unity of purpose and the cultivation of 
a constructive paychologjr in India in order to make a aucoesa of the plan. 

Mr. C7. AT. Kothari (Madraa) aaid that it was for public opinion now to 
strengthen the hands of the leaders and resolve that, however staggering the figures, 
the plan must be brought to fruition. 

Mr. H* P. Bagaria (Calcutta) thought that it would be a good idea to encourage 
intelligent criticism of the plan by tranuating it into the various languages of 
the country. 

Dr. Hamid (Bombay) felt that the authors of the plan were puting the cart 
before^ the horae, inasmuch as the formation of a National Government was a 
condition precedent to the working of the scheme. He personally did not see any 
chance of a hundred per cent free India to carry out the scheme. 

Mr. At. D. Shroff (Bombay), one of the authors of the plan, sounding a note 
of warning to the country at large and the commercial community in particular, 
stated that everybody must ''prepare himself or herself to face the nardships, priva- 
tions and sacrifices which the execution of a plan of this magnitude would call will 
entail for every body. Referring to the criticism that the plan aimed at strengthen- 
ing capitalists, he said that such uncharitable and unfounded criticism must 
obviously be inspired from interested quarters. While he would leave the actual 
working of the scheme to a future National Government he would urge the 
Government to show one or two small mercies. If the Government in terms of 
the Viceroy’s speech believed that their objectives were the same as that of the 
authors of the plan, they should do nothing which would make it more diiSicult to 
carry this plan into fruition in the future and secondly, they should strengthen 
their statistical organisation so that when the time came for the establishment of 
a Planning Commission they would have sufficient and up-to-date data to work upon. 

The resolution was passed. • 

Food Situation 

The meeting adopted a lengthy resolution on the food situation in the country, 
which was moved by Sir Purushothamdaa Thakurdas, The resolution recorded its 

g rofound sorrow at the heavy loss of lives and the impairment of the health of a 
irge section of people in the country as a result of the famine, and whileideploring 
the lack of foresight and of a co-ordinated policy on the part of Government, which 
might have prevented the calamity, welcomed the efforts recently being made in 
them for improving the situation. 

With a view to preventing a recurrence of famine conditions, the resolution 
suggested that the Government of ’.India should (1) evolve* and implement an all-Inffia 
policy for the production, procurement and distribution of food grains and exercise 
sufficient vigilance over Provincial Governments and, if necessary, direct the latter 
to carry out effectively and efficiently the all-India policy that might be lam dowm 
(2) utilise under Government control normal trade channels as far as possible both 
in the procurement and distribution of food grains, (8) stop exports wd increase 
imports of food-grains from abroad with a view to building up and maintoi^g an 
adequate quantity of reserves and (4) evolve a practical policy for the ra^tive 
prosecution of the Grow More Good Campaign, by rendering all poesible assistm^, 
financial and otherwise, to Provincial Governments. Government should also considm 
measures for ensuring that prices of food-grains did not fall below a reasonable 
level, BO that the grower could always have a sufficient incentive for stimnlating 
production. 
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The zesdation urged the Ooremment to institute immediate measuree for the 
rehabilitation of famine-stlricken areas. 

*Tbb Fbbbb nr Bengal Gagged’* 

Sir Abdul Halim Qhaznavu supporting the resolution, conveyed on behalf of 
Bengal, her grateful thanks for the generous donations which the rest of India and 
Indians abrM had given to her. Me complained that the Press in Bengal was 
gagged, so that full details of the disaster could not be made public. The real 
difficulty was lack of transport. There were no wagons, no bollocks and no boats 
available for carrying food. There was apprehension in the mind of everyone that 
unless Government decided to give the people boats, bullocks, and wagons the situa- 
tion would notin^rove. 

Sir Abdul Halim compared the methods of rationing in India with those in 
Great Britain and said that in the latter case basic items, such as, wheat and flour 
were not rationed. Strangely enough, they had started with rationing basic food 
such as rice. Sir Abdul Halim asserted that more food could never be grown 
unless the Government furnished the ryot with agricultural machinery, fertUiserB, 
seeds and financial assistance. 

Mr. D, N, Sen (Calcutta), Mr. M. A. Srintvasan (President, Mysore Chamber 
of Commerce), Mr. lahverdaa MalUk (Karachi) and Mr. /). R. Naik (Bombay), 
supported the resolution, which was passed. 

Coal Shoetagb 

The Federation passed a resolution on coal and fuel, in the course of which 
it expressed the opinion that the recent scarcity of coal in the country was mainly 
due to labour shortage intensified by Government’s policy of exporting coal abroad 
and as such, special endeavours should be made by the Government to help colli- 
eries to increase raisings by making more labour available at the collieries, by 
stopping the drift of coal miners to military works in other areas and also by 
arranging to procure necessary stores, plant and machinery for use in coal mines. 
The Federation further suggested that steps should be taken to encourage the 
opening of new mines and that an embargo be placed on the export of coal from 
India, and expressed the opinion that the shortage of labour would be very much 
reduced by making working conditions more attractive and requested the Govern- 
ment to give the necessary facilities to the colliery owners. The Federation asked 
for the constitution of an independent Coal Besearch Board to study the prevailing; 
conditions and to recommend steps to secure plant and machinery to recover 
smokeless domestic fuel and other by-products, particularly, tar, disinfectantB, 
napi^aline and benzine by low temperature process. It also urged the establish- 
ment of a fuel research station at Dhanbad. 

The resolution was moved by Mr. A. L. Ojka, Calcutta, and was seconded by 
Sir Shri Ram (Delhi). 

The meeting next discussed the annual report of the Federation and adopted it. 

Retolutiona — 2nd. day — New Delhi— 5th. March 1944 

\ Post-Wab Industries 

The pbst-war position of industries established during the war was among the 
subjects on which me Federation at its second day’s sitting put forward its 
demands. 

In a resolution moved by Mr, (7. L. Mehta, Calcutta, the Federation exprrHsed 
"grave apprehension" regarding the post-war position of a number of new industries 
and particularly those which had been brought into existence in this country during 
the war to meet the war necessities of the Allied nations as well as the essentisl 
civil needs of the public in India. The Federation further points out that the 
establishment^^f some of these industries was definitely encouraged by the Govern- 
ment, with an assurance that such industries would be given such adequate measure 
of protection against unfair competition from outside India as may be found neces- 
sary for the continuance of their existence in the post-war period. **While SPPJ^ 
•cianng such an assurance from the Government, the Federation is of minion that 
suitable machinery on the lines of the Ad Hoc Committee under the Dafeguarding 
of Industries Act in the United Kingdom should immediately be evolved to consi- 
der the claims of such industries for adeauate protection— when necessary— without 
recourse to a reference to ^e TarifiT Board. . ^ j 

"The Federation emphatically protests against the policy recently 
the Government in pncourai^ increased imports of manufactured goods which sm 
At present being manulactuied and supplied to the public by the newly estaDiiiw 
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Indigenoni industrieB in Indin. It it of opinion that these indnstries m in n 
position to meet the increasing demands in the country for such manufactured 
furticles only if the Government extend to them the necessary assistance in the 
shape of further imports of plant and machinery and of materials, stores and the 
requisite component parts for such increased output.” 

Mr. Mehta went on to refer to the fact that the war had disclosed the existence 
•mong the people of organising capacity, technical abili^r and skilled craftsmanship 
necessary to build up an efficient industrial structure. What was required from the 
Government, he said, was a categorical declaration of policy that industries estab* 
lished or expanded during the war and having a definite assignable place in the 
peace economy would be given a due measure of protection for a reasonable period 
of time, BO that they might have a minimum period of nurture and grow^ before 
being exposed to the full rigours of competition from established industries in 
foreign countries. The assurance given by Sir Ramaewami Mudaliar, the then 
Commerce Member, in the Central Assembly on March 12, ;1940, did not go far 
enough. A comprehensive and detailed programme of post-war utilisation of war 
plants would have to be worked out. 

Referring to the proposals to Import specialised kinds of goods, among which 
he remarked, were spirituous liquors for the use of a spiritual nation (laughter) 
Mr. Mehta said if bicycles and fans could be imported regardless of the bottle-neolc 
of shipping, it was difficult to understand why their component parts or capital 
goods and machinery could not be imported for expanding domestic production. 
The decision to import textiles from the United Kingdom was in direct contraven- 
tion of the Government’s assurances that only commodities which were either not 
produced in India at all or produced in extremely small quantities would be 
imported. The United Kingdom Government turned down the Canadian Govern- 
ment's offer *.of one lakh tons of wheat for Bengal's famine-stricken people on the 
plea of shortage of shipping space, but shipping space was found for importing 
whisky and toilet goods and textiles. Mr. Mehta declared it was necessary to insist 
that the rapidly accumulating sterling balances should not be utilised in such a 
way as to assist and encourage British manufactures and exports after the war at 
the expense of Indian Industrial development or to restrict India's capacity and 
power to make purchases of plant and machinery in the world's best and cheapest 
markets (cheers). 

“Sabotage” of Indian Industries 

Mr. L, (7. Jariwala (Bombay) said that what had been achieved in the indus- 
trial field in the war years was far short of what she could achieve with her 
resources in men and material. There was already in progress what he termed a 
“sabotage” of Indian industries : he learned that a British company for the produc- 
tion of storage batteries and accumulators had been encouraged to establish itself 
in India, while there were already in existence six Indian companies for the manu- 
facture of these goods and their full production capacity had not yet been 
fully utilised. , * . ^ , 

Mr. B. C. Ghosh ^Calcutta) urged that Indian industries need not be apologetic 
in asking for protection. He drew attention to the fact that in Australia a proposal 
had been made for the union of countries similarly placed as regards industrial 
development so that they could present a united front and press for protection of 
national industries. , , ^ , ... j . .... 

Mr. A. R, Bhatt (Poona) asked that the ad hoc committee proposed in the 
resolution should include representatives from the Federation which was the expotent 
of the feelings of the Indian commercial community. ... 

Mr. Lakshminarasu (Hyderabad) pleaded for protection not only to war 
industries but to all industries in the country. . ^ ^ ^ j 

Mr. Cunnan (Madias) and Mr. Begraj Gupta (Bombay) also supported the 

resolution which was passed. 

Govt.'s Taxation Policy Criticised 

Sir Badridas Goenka moved a resolution relating to industrial deve^pment 
and taxation. The resolution stated that the present taxation policy of the Govern- 
ment if not revised and placed on a scientific basis, would prove injurious to the 
industrial development of the country in the post-war pwiod, and regretted that 
the Government of India had not allowed Indian industries to build up any 
appreciable reserves to meet deferred renewals and repairs which would w neoessa^ 
•s a result of the undue strain to which plant and machinery had been put by 
continuous working to meet war requirements. The rwolution, therefore, recom- 
mended industries should be allowed to build up substantial reserves lor the 
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Bornui ; md with negotiations for the enactment of a trade agreement between 
the two oonntriee, and in respect of all vital matters which might affect the etatus 
posiUon, rights or well-beina of Indians in Burma. ' 

The resolution urged the Government of India to uee all their influence and 
good offices with the Government of Burma to arrive at an agreement which would 
oot conflict with the fundamental objectives mentioned above so as to enable Indi- 
ans to exercise and enjoy the status and rights in the future Burma. 

Mr. 8. N. Haji (Bombay), moving the resolution, replied to the contention 
that Indian labour in Burma had led to a lowering of the wage standard. To meet 
this difficulty, he said, minimum wages should be fixed both for Indians and 
Barmans. Merely by keeping Indians out. the wages problem would not be solved. 
If the presence of Indians would create bitterness, how was it. he asked, that they 
had lived in amity and good-will for many years before the separation of Burma? 
He hoped that after the war the Governments of India and Burma would evolve 
some form of closer association between the two countries which while maintaining 
the separate identity of Burma would bring about enough common interest between 
the two countries to justify and fulfil the hope of the governor of Burma himself. 
Mr. Haji thought it unfortunate that the Governor should have complicated the 
situation by suggesting that “Indians with genuine roots*’ should be hel|m to return 
to Burma. There should be no question, Mr. Haji declared, about Indians’ 
right of re-entry into Burma, when it was reconquered. Mr. Haji urged the Gov- 
ernment of India to associate non-official public opinion in the country with the 
Civil Affairs Committee of the Burma Government and said ^at this was necessary 
to keep a watch on the things happening about the military occupation of Burma 
and to prevent the establishment of '^another United Kingdom Commercial Cor- 
poration” which would oust Indian trade connections there. 

Mr. Mohammed Hooaein Hassan Premji (Bombay), supporting the resolution, 
asked that Indians should be associated with the post-war development of Burma. 

Indians Overseas 


In a further resolution moved from the Chair on Indians abroad, the Federa- 
tion demanded that the Government of India should secure for Indians in the 
United States rights of citizenship, and negotiate a trendy of commerce and navi- 
gation with the U. 6. A. Government so that Indian nationals might enjoy a status 
that would enable them to carry on trade uniterruptedly in that country. The 
resolution also registered its emphatic protest agaiust the anti-Indian Pegging 
legislation of the Union of South Africa, as it was inconsistent with India’s 
partnership in the British Commonwealth and repugnant to the basic ideals for 
which the war is being fought. The resolution ui^^ed the Government to take 
energetic steps to give effect to the provisions of the Reciprocity Amendment Act. 

Dr. N. B. Khare, Member for Indians Overseas, Government of India was 
present at the meeting during the discussion on these two resolutions. 

Constitution op Oilseeds Committee Urged 


The Federation also adopted a resolution moved by Mr. Ramdaa Kilachand 
urging the Government of India to establish imm^iately a Central Oilseeds Ooro- 
mittee on lines similar to those on which the Indian Central Cotton and Jute Com- 
mittees are constituted, so that it might be helpful in safeguarding the interests of 
the producer and in givmg proper guidance to the oilseeds interests in the post- 
war Reconstruction period. The resolution also recommended that Government 
should give priorities for the import of oilseeds crushing machinery to enable the 
farmers to get better value for his oilseeds and for retaining oil cake in the 
country. 

Mr. Devji Ratanai (Bombay) and Mr. K, L* Naraaimha Rao (Madras) sup- 
ported the resolution. 

Basic Chemical Industry 

Moved by Dr. H. Ghosh (Oeicntto) and eecopded by Hamid (Bombay), 
the Federation paeeed a reeolution deploring the indiffermt attituM and tM failure 
of the Government of India to formulate a co-ordinaw plan for starting and 
developing the basic chemical industry in the country both for deface purpMes 
and for the healthy progress of the coemical, pharmaceqtical and sllied industnesa 
The resolution urged the Government to constitute an advisory psnm of muufao- 
tnrera to find ont waya and meane of removing &e grwancei of jro mdua^ ud 
initiate measures for a healthy and well-planned devdopment of this essential 
industry. 
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Tax on Insubancb Oomfanibb 

The Federetion concluded after adopting two more reaolutionB, one on taxa- 
tion of life and general insurance companies and the other on slaughter of cattle. 

The former resolution, which was moved by Mr. K. 8, Dasai (Bombay), 
protested against the fixation of 63 pies in the rupee as being the tax applicable to 
the profits of life insurance companies as announced in the recent Budget speech 
by the Finance Member and urged the Government that in view of the peculiar 
business of life insurance and for the benefit of policy-holder in general the maxi- 
mum rate of income-tax should be lowered down to 45} pies in the rupee, which 
was the ruling rate in 1940-41. The resolution also protested against the attitude 
of income-tax authorities in disallowing general insurance companies from trans- 
ferring amounts to additional reserves as an expenditure laid out or expended 
wholly and exclusively for the purpose of their business and which reserves were 
absolutely necessary with a view to covering the extraordinary risks undertaken by 
non-life insurance companies. The Federation urged that income-tax authorities 
should for purposes of computing the profits of non-life companies allow them 
amounts transferred to additional reserves as expenditure solely incurred for the 
purpose of earning the profits of business. 

Slauqhteb of Cattlb 

Mr. Pranlal Levkaran Nanjee^a resolution invited the pointed attention of the 
Government of India to '.the ihdiscriminate slaughter of cattle in India for army 
requirements which could not but have very undesirable and ruinous consequences 
on agriculture and rural economy in particular, and the health and nutrition of the 
nation in general. The resolution urged that there should be a total ban on the 
slaughter of useful cattle and the restrictions imposed so far should also be strictly 
enforced, and requested the Government to take steps for the improvement of cattle 
particulary milch cattle in India. 

The Empibb Dollab Pool 

Sir Muthiah Chettiar^ the President in his address to the session, referring to 
the Empire Dollar Pool, said that since he wrote his speech the Finance Member 
had announced that Hie Majesty’s Government had agreed to set aside each year, 
from now onwards, a part of the dollars accruing from India’s exports to the 
U. 8. A. apart from and in addition to our current dollar requirements which were 
met from the Empire Dollar Pool under the Sterling Area arrangements. “While 
appreciating the Finance Member’s efiorts in this matter, I would like to observe 
that India’s current dollar requirements have, so far, been fully covered from our 
own exports to the U.B A. which, in fact, have even provided a favourable trade 
balance in our trade which the n.S.A. and. as such, the Finance Member’s statement 
provides only a partial assurance and would not fully and adequately meet India’s 
legitimate claims.” 

Tbibutes to Outgoing Pbbbidbnt 

The Federation also adopted a warm vote of thanks recording the services 
rendered by the outgoing President, Sir Muthiah Obettiar. Moving the vote of 
thanks. Mr. J. S. Setalvad paid glowing tributes to the work of Sir Muthiah, both 
as President of the Federation and in other spheres, in the cause of the country and 
of Commerce and Industry in particular. 



The Indian Science Congress 

Annual Session — ^New Delhi— 3rd. to 6th. January 1944 

The annual session of the Indian Science Congress was opened on the 8rd. 
Ansary 1*44 in New Delhi by H. E. the Viceroy. 

The opening proceedings were preceded by a unique function in which the 
Congress converted itself into a special meeting of the Royal Society— the first 
meeting of ^at body ever to be held outside England. Prof. A. F. Hill^ Secretary 
of the Society, who had been elected Viee-Presideut for the occasion, oonveyed 
crrsetings and goodwill from the Society to scientific men and women in India and 
messages from the Prime Minister, Mr. Churchill, Field Marshal Smuts, 
gir Henry Dale, President of the Society, and Sir Richard Gregory, President of 
the British Association. 

On Prof. HilPs invitation. Dr. Homi Babha and Sir Shanti Swamp Bhatnagar, 
two Fellows of the Society who had not yet been formally admitted, signed the 
obligation on parchments which will be incorporated in the Society’s Charter Book. 
The special meeting of the Society then terminated. 

H. E. The Viceroy’s Speech 


In opening the Science Congress, H. E. the Viceroy said : 

It is a great privilege to have been present to-day to witness the unique 
ceremony of a meeting of the Royal Society outside England, to hear the greetings 
of the President and other eminent Fellows to their Indian colleagues and to wit- 
ness the admission of new Fellows to the Society. It may interest you to know 
that it is ]UBt over one hundred years ago since the first representative of eastern 
Rcience an Indian gentleman of great engineering ability, was admitted to be a 
Fellow* of the Roym Society. This occasion is also made memorable by the presence 
nf Professor Hill himself, the Secretary of the Royal Society, a physiologist of 
international repute, who has come to India to establish a closer touch between 
BcLntists in the United Kingdom and in India, with special reference to India’s 
wroblems of post-war development. Science-knowledge should mean pea^ and pro- 
(rrflflB but in these days of turmoil, even men of science have had to take a hand 
in the dealing of destruction and Professor Hill is closely connected with war 
Iffnrt That he has been allowed at our request to leave England and come to 
India* at this time is a measure of the importance attached to the improvement of 
the contacts between scientists in the United Kingdom and India. * 

Nothing in my career has fitted me to address so distinguished a gathering of 
Rp'tentists I certainly have no scientific qualifications to do ?? l,™ugh I have an 

iSral connection with the Royal Sciency as Prof. Hill hw told yon. My 
ancesirai y • anil T wM Utfilv orivlleced 


?„i:hMnSrwLdta.;sv^^^ that to «y. h. 

Simoreied it, and the famouB chemist Sir Humphrey Davy calM it wavelhte. 
T ^^ays a little dubious about my grandfather’e Fellowship. He wasa roving 
iffStune who fought in India! in Spain during the Peninsular War and 

.“ibJrSASitTrf «i»« mj .M j* 
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^ of piece end power ee In ancient , 

w»T nw to hold a hiah place In the eaet • hot in vun mm w— « 
mat eoipicion of the man of eclenee who was classed as a sorcerer, a wisard* or a 
warlodc, had to practice in secret and was liable to be bnrnt at the stake. Since 
dark days the man of science has had a freer hand and onr general complaint 
aaainst him now might be that he has gone too fast for ns ; and has pour^ out 
inventions quieker than we can asnmilate them. A famous Englieh poet wrote 
nearly one hundred years ago that 'science moves, but slowly, slowly orMping on 
from point to point.** Had he written now, I feel that bis line would have run 


more Uhethia : 'Science shoves on quickly, quickly, pushing us from |mt to poet.” 
There is much to be :said for the om leisurdy days rad the old leisurely ways 
before &e scientist began his assault on space and time. "" u^entions 

have sometimes got into wrong hands. A domineering bully lira the Prussian 
diould never have been entrusted with an aeroplane , nor an ambitious barbarian 
like the Jap with a battleship. 

**Still there is nothing more unprofitable than to try to turn bs^ the wheels 
of time. We cannot tnck the imp. back into the bottle as did the sailor of the 
Arabian Nights. We must go on now rad must enlist the help of the scientists to 
control the geneii they have raised, and to bring order into this new world for 
which they are so largely responsible. They have put before us possibilities to a 
wider, fuller, healthier and more prosperous life, if we can only use their 

one of the oldest civilisations, has perhaps fdt the impact of modern 
science later rad less than any other great people. A large proportion of her popula- 
tion still lives the old life untouraed by toe vast changes of this century. Her 

realm has been of the spirit rather than of the earth. It may be said of the 

West hereafter that we took too much from India materially and too little 

II la play iha pa^ in the world to which her size, her j^pula- 

tion, her history and her position entitle her, she too must make every possible use 

of scientiflo advancement. She has already produced many great scientists, she 
bears many more in her fertile womb. Her contributions to science have always 
been on the side of peace and progress. She has everything to gtin by combining 
modern science with her old culture ; her traditional outlook should enable her to 
make an increasingly fine and characteristic contribution to neural knowledge. 
Indira science has in fact made a very remarkable stride forward during the last 
25 years, as is shown by the foundation of many new societies, new journals and 
new departments of science in universities and under the Government. 

'In this war, science has played a great role in India as elmwhere. It has 
made a splendid contribution to maintaining the health of the fighting men, through 
the activities of such bodies as the Malaria Institute, the Indian Besewh Fund 
Association, the Nutrition LaboiVitories at Goonoor, rad others. It has also played 
an important part in munitions production and in solving problems of supply. As 
an ex-Oommander-in-Ghief, 1 should like to thank Indian science for the in- 
valuable assistance it has given to ite armies in the field. It must play a graat 
wart also in post-war development The coming years will be vital to^ India. She 
must learn to make use of her abundant resources with the aid of science, which 
la the most international of all human interests. Professor Hill has himself said 
in an address elsewhere I believe that the pursuit of knowledge for the welfaie of 
mankind is one of the greatest agents for goodwill between men in every land. It 
ia in that belief that he is here to-day. , ^ 

This session of the Indian Science Gongress has a momentous task to pcrfom: 
to dUscover how best to bring the aid of science to the development of Indies 
trrtmt resourcet in agriculture- and industry to the improvement of health and to 
mial advancement rad prosperity. The Science Congress is a body of high repute 
a ereat and growing membezihip rad infiuence. Gentlemen, I wish all success 
to^^ibmtiwa. I dedua the Oongnae to be open end uk Ptofeiior Boae to 
rive hie pteridentiel addieae. (eppIeoM). 

Presidential Address 

Professor 8. K. Bote, delivering the Presidential address on Olasrieal Deter- 
minism and the Quantum Theory said s— * ■ > « . j,*is 

MiOT of UB expected tiiet e deliberate programme of the fntnie 
wiUdtiee M the eonntry woidd ptobabl, be a feature of the opening epeeoh of tow 
Pandit Jairaliarld liad staiued the needs of the oonntrj. many of onf 
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j^Kini-rAok ioiantiBts and induBirialiiti had met under his leaderihip not looa 
ttgp Bod giyen to qnestiona of future reoonetruction much time and anxioue 
Sought. i%e xeeulta of this deliberaUon would have been inyaluable at the preeent 
nDUimeiit. My regret is keen that ohanoe hai deprived ue of the benefits of a eue- 
tained and oarefnl study of the problems of the day. I would have liked to present 
liere the results, if were ayailable. Unfortunately they are not as most of the 
reports are inaccessible to me. 

I would like to present before you certain aspects of modern physics and draw 
tpour attention to the profound changes in the principle of scientific explanation of 
natural phenomena brought about bv the quantum theory. The last fifty years 
record remarkable discoveries. I need only mention the electron. X-rays and Radio- 
activity to remind you of the increase of our knowledge. Our equipment has 
gained in power, range and accuracy. We poBsess powerfifi telescopes to scan the 
furthest corners of the universe ; also precise and delicate instruments to probe 
into the interior of the atoms and molecules. The alohemists* dream of transmuta- 
tion has become a reality. Atoms are now disintegrated and synthesised. X-ray 
reveals invisible worlds and wireless links up the furthest ends of the earth with 
poBsibilit;^ of immediate inter-communication. These discoveries have their reper- 
cussions m the realm of ideas. Fifty years ago the belief in causality and deter- 
mination was absolute. To-day phytucists have gained knowledge but lost 
their faith. 

The N^bw Tbboeies 

After describing the modification of olassical physics by the discoveries of 
Einstein and others, Prof. Bose continued : 

The new ideas have found application in different branches of physics. Dis- 
continuous quantum processes furnished solutions to many puzzles. Suitably modified, 
the theory furnished a reasonable explanation of the periodic classification of 
elements and thermal behaviour of substances at low temperature. There was 
however one striking feature. It was apparently impossible to oharacterise the 
details of the actual transition processes from one stationary state to ano&er, that 
is, to visualise it as a continuous sequence of changes determined by any law as yet 
undiscovered. It became clear that the dynamical laws as well as the laws of 
electromagnetism failed to account for atomic processes. New laws had to be 
sought out compatible with the quantum theory capable at the same time of 
explaining the rich experimental materials of classical physics. Bohr and his pupils 
utilised for a time a correspondence principle, guessing correct laws for atomic 
processes from analogy with the results of the cTassical theory. In eve^ case tiiese 
appeared as statistical laws concerned with the probabilities of transition between 
the various atomic states. Einstein tackled the problem of the equilibrium of matter 
and radiation of the basis of certain hypothesis regarding the probabilities of transi- 
tion between the various states by absorption and emission. A derivation of the 
Ranck Law was obtained by Bose by a suitable modification of the methods of 
classical statistics. Heisenberg finally arrived at a satisfactory solution and dis- 
covered his matoix-mechanics and a general method for all atomic problems. 
Dirac and Bcbrodinger also published simultaneously their independent solutions. 
Though clothed in apparently dissimilar mathematical symbols ^e three theories 
gave identical results and have now come to be looked upon as different formalisms 
expressing the same statistical laws. , .... 

*'I have mentioned that the photon gave a simple eimlanation of many of the 
properties of radiation and thereby presented its corpuscular aspect while the well- 
known properties of interference ana supexposibility brought out its wave oharacten 
That the same dual nature may exist in all material corpuscles was first imagmed 
by De Broglie, His phase-waves found quick experimental verification, and raised 
a similar problem of the reid nature of the corpuscle. The formulation of wave- 
mechanics by Bcbrodinger. one raised a hope that by a radical m^ification of our 
usual ideas about the corpuscle it mi^t be possible to re-establish we law M 
causality and classical determinism. Subsequent 

hopes to be illusory. His waves are mathematical fictions utilising the mnltidimro- 
sional representation of a phase-space and are just as incmble (d 
individuiuity of the electron, as the photon is incapable of explaining the 
posibility d the field. The true meaning of his equations appears in their statistical 
luterpretation. 

Statibtioal Determinism 

**The adherents of the quantum ^eory interpret the eqiutions in a pecullM 
way. They w>^int^in that these equations make statements about the bdiavloax pi 
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« eimpla atom and nothing more than a cdonlaUon of the probabilitiee of tianaltioQ 
between ita difierent States is ever possible. There is nothing incomprehensible 
about such a statistical law even if it relates to the behaviour of a single particle. 
But a follower of determinism will interpret such statements as betraying imperfect 
knowledge, either of the attendant circumstances or of the elementary laws. 'We 
may record the throws when a certain die is cast a large number ii times and 
arrive at a* statistical law which will tell us how many times out of a thousand it 
will fall on a certain side. But if we can take into account the exact location of 
ita centre of gravity, all the circumstances of the throw, the initial velocity, the 
resistance of the table and the air and every other peculiarity that may affect it, 
there can be no question of chance, because each time we can reckon where the 
die will s^ and know in what position it will rest. It is the assertion of the 
impossibility of even conceiving such elementary determining laws for the atomic 
system that is 'disconcerting to the classical physicist 

*Tt is clear that a complete acceptance of all the recent conclusions of the 
physicists would mean a complete break with the ancient accepted principles of 
scientific explanation. Causality and the universal laws are to be thrown simul- 
taneously overboard. These assertions are so revolutionary that no wonder, they 
have forced physicists to opposing camps. There are some who look upon causality 
as an indispensable postulate for all scientific activities. The inability to apply it 
consistently because of the limitations of the present state of human knowledge 
would not justify a total denial of its existence. Granted that physics has out- 
grown the stage of a mechanistic formulation of the principle they assert that it is 
now the task of scientists to seek for a better formulation. Others of the opposing 
camp look upon old determinism as an inhuman conception, not only because it 
sets up an impossible ideal, but also as it forces man to a fatalistic attitude which 
rewards humanity as inanimate automata in the hands of an iron law of causation. 
For them the new theory has humanised physics. The quantum statistical con- 
ception of determinism nestles closer to reality and substitutes a graspable truth 
lor an Inaccessible ideal. The theory has brought hope and inspired activity. It 
constitutes a tremendous step towards the understanding of nature. The features of 
the present theory may not all be familiar but use will remove the initial prejudice. 
We are not to impose our reason and philosophy on nature. Our philosophy and 
our logic evolve and adjust themselves more and more to reality. 


Sir Maurice Gwyer’s tribute 


Bir Maurice Owyer^ Vice-Ohancellor, Delhi University, requesting the Viceroy 
to open the Indian Science Congress, said : "Indian science has already 
achieved a position second to none in the world, and Indian men of science have 
it in their power to make a contribution to the future welfare of India almost 
beyond human computation. They can transform the face of India, they can 
multiply its wealth, they can solve the problems of ignorance and poverty ; and who 
knows whether they may not eveb be able to solve the most intractable of all, 
India’s constitutional problems ? It is the earnest prayer of all who have the 
happiness and welfare of this country at heart that these problems surveyed in the 
calm and serene atmosphere of science by men consecrated to the search for truth 
and nothing but the truth with minds free from prejudice and bias, may find a 
solution, or at least the beginnings of a solution at the meetings this week in Delhi.” 

lieut-Oeneral Bir Clarence Bird, Master General of Ordnance, gave a brief 
outline of the work of the M. G. O’s branch in its scientific aspects and emphaBisi d 
that the Ordnance Services had contributed their quota to the development of techni- 
que in Indian industries to their permanent benefit. He gave the example of the 
development of the silk parachute and said, his department felt that in this it bad 
made a real cgntribution to the future of the Indian silk industry. The Depart- 
ment had also helped many of the smaller metal industries to develop stores which 
formerly were imported. 

Prof. A* V. HlU’s Speeeh 


Professor A. V. Hill, Secretary of the Boyal Society, in his speech, said : 

This Is a very special, indeed a unique, occasion and I am dmply grateful to 
the Indian Science Congress Association and the authorities in Delhi for provKung 
it. With your permission. Sir, I now declare this great meeting to be, for a few 
minutes, a meeting of the Boyal Society. . i 

Before 1 left London in November, the President and Oouncil of the Boyai 
Society desired me to convey to Uie scieotifio men and women of India their sreec- 
inga and goodwill: and the Presidmit asked me, on his behalf and wii 
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•athority, toa>nvmi^ M po(idble.»tp«5i«l meettoKof the Boyel Society lor the 
purpoee. Thet poieibill^ hu b^me e reality by the oourtesy of the Indian 
Science Oongree^ which hM allowed its inaugural ceremony to be deferred, for a 
abort time, for the purpoee. At this meeting of the Royal Society the vast maioritv 
of those present are, for the moment, guests ; but there are in fact several Fellows 
of the Society here to-day, and His Majesty the King, the Patron of the Society 
is reprewnted by H. K. the Viceroy-who is not unconnected by inheriUnce with 
the Society. Moreover, many Fellows and foreign members of the Society, scattered 
over most of the earth although more concentrated in the United Kingdom, will be 
present with us in wirit at this meeting, and will warmly approve the purpose of 
goodwill and comradeship in the scientific endeavour for which it is called : and I 
am sure that there are a good many future Fellows of the Royal Society here 
present, for the moment as guests. 

This occasion is unique in the fact that for the first time in its 281 years the 
Royal Society is holding a meeting outside England. At the beginning of the present 
war, the Society held a few meetings in Cambridge, and a few years ago a very 
special meeting was held in his home in London to admit to foreign membership a 
very distinguish^ refugee from Nazi persecution, Dr. Sigmund Freud, whose health 
did not allow him to present himself at the Society’s headquarters for the ceremony. 
Apart, however, from those few occasions, our meetings have never been held out- 
side our own apartments. 

1 mentioned the special admission of Dr. Freud. The Society, which has a 
pious care for its records and traditions, has been rather concerned of late for the 
fact that too many of the great men who have been members of its Fellowship, 
have been unable to attend a meeting to be admitted and to sign the historic 
Charter Book, which contains the signatore of the vast majority of its Fellows for 
the last 281 years. The great Louie Pasteur was among those and also the fiiKt 
Indian to be elected (in 1841) Ardeahir Cursetjee, With the expansion of science 
more and more of the Fellows tend to be elected in parts of the British common- 
wealth far distant from London, and at the present time there are four Indian 
F. S.’s who have as yet been unable to attend a meeting for admission and to 
sign the Charter Book and Obligation. The President has asked me, on his behalf, 
to admit such of this four Fellows as are able to be present to-day and to obtain 
their signatures on a special sheet of parchment to be included later in the Charter 
Book. This I propose to do at the close of my remarks. He has appointed me 
formally a Vice-President to act for him in this. 

Prof. Hill then read the letter Sir Henry Dale, the president of the Royal 
Society, to the President of the Indian Science Congress in which he had expressed 
his earnest hope that Prof. Hill’s visit to India would strengthen the bonds of 
understanding and true comradeship between Indian and British men of science. 
He also read other letters from Fellows of the Royal Society which expressed the 
same hope including those of Sir Richard Ch^egory, the President of the British 
Association for the advancement of science and formerly Editor of Nature, Field 
Marshal Smuts and Mr. Churchill, , . ^ i- 

Mr. Churchill’s message, sending greetings and good wishes to Indian men of 
science and especially to the six Indian fellows of the Royal Society, said : Science 
has given to this generation the means of unlimited disaster or of unlimited pro- 
gress. When this war is won, we shall have averted disaster. There will remain 
the greater task of directing knowledge lastingly towards the purpose of peace and 
human good. In this task, the scientists of the world, united by the bond of a 
single purpose which overrides all bounds of race and language can play a leading 

'prof^Hilf said : There is no qualification at all, nor any limit, to the toire 
of their British colleagues for intimate co-operation with the scientific people of 
India, in the common tasks, first of improving natural knowledge (whij* is the 
age-long function of the Royal Society) and second of applying me k^wledge so 
won to human betterment. And— if 1 may dare to say 3® 

can BO .Mily do, in these ways, we may learn perhaps to oollaborate more effiwtiTely 

in Obligation to bo signed by FeUows of the Boyal 

" ^e who have hereunto subscribe, do hereby premia^ 
we will endeavour to promote the Good of the SoMeto 
ving Natural Knowledge ; and to pursue the Ends for which the same was^fo^dod • 
That we will be present at the meetings of the Society, as often as conveniently we 
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otn, aeptoUly at the anniFersary eleotlona, and npon eztzaoidinary occaaiona : and 
that we will obaerve the Statntea and Oidera of the aaid Boelel^. Frovldea that 
* whenaoeFer any one of iia, ahall algnify to the Preaident, under hia hand Aat he 
deaireth to withdraw from the Society, he ahall be free from Uiia Obligation for 
the future.” 

Prof. Hill, in conclnaion, aaid that the number of thoae who had aignified to 
the Preaident under their hand that they deaire to withdraw from the Society is, 
to uae a mathematical term, Fanialdngly email 

Bttfltteerlag A Metalhiify Section 

"It ia reaearch, and nothing dae, that can dcFolop our induatriea and improve 
our agriculture. To-day, reaearch ia ptogreaa, reaearch la lifey” aaid Mr. J. Ghandy, 
in hia preaidential addreaa to the aeotion of Engineering and Metallurgy at the 
Indian Science Consreaa on the 5fh. January 1844. 

Dealing with me qneation of indnatrial reaearch in India, Mr. Ghandy aaid 
that apart fiom the inadequately atafTed, official acientific aervicea and a mere handfui 
of reaearch inatitutea and committeea and endneering eolliKea, India had had few 
faoilitiea for reaearch in the paat. The Department of Scientific and Induatrial 
Beaearch waa only a creation of tnia war and anfiered from many handioapa. The 
hour had come when we muat plan national reaearch on national linea or abandon 
all hqpea for^tbe future. 

In every advanced Induatrial country of the Weat, induatrial reaearch was 
foatered by State bodiea, obaerved Mr. Ghandy. There waa alwaya the closest 
liaiaon between Government, the university and the factory in the furtherance of 
acientific and industrial research. For furthering research in India, he suggested 
that the existing Department of Scientific and Industrial Eesearch. consisting of a 
Research Gouncil and a Board and a Research Utilisation Committee should be 
de-politicised, and Its membership enlarged so as to include representatives of all 
branches of science. The Council should only lay down policy and co-ordinate the 
work of the technically subservient bodies, corresponding in its functions to the 
Committee of the Privy Council for Scientific and Industrial Research in England. 
The Board and the Committee, both aided by chains of Oommittees, should plan 
national reaearch in close collaboration, under the general direction of the parent 
Council. The Board should concern itself with the scientific aspect! and ths 
Committee with the industrial aspect, of the planning of a national programme and 
its direction and execution. 

For children, said Mr. Ghandy, 'Pioneer Palaces’ on the Russian model, 
equipped with aoience laboratories, should be set up ; and for adults, facilities for 
scientific research at the universities and for technological training should be 
extended. The vocational, practical training of sciepce students in the workshop of 
private companies and the railways should be arranged, to make the science students 
shop-minded. Industries should set up their own research laboratories, if they can 
afi<m Uiem, or combine together and roster co-operative research like Uie Iron and 
Steel Induatrial Research Council in England ; arrange part-time technical instruc- 
tion for the average factory worker, who is the eventual agent for the application 
of research to industry ; and stimulate the growth of an induatrial fellowship plan 
on the American model. The daily, non-tecbnical press in addition to the technical 
press, exhibitions, the film and the radio should be fully exploited for the general 
disaemination of scientific intelligence. 

Agricidtanil Sciences Section 

In Ms presidential address to the Section of Agricultural Sciences on the 5th. 
Jannary, Bao Bahadur Dr. D. V. Bal dealt with some aspects of the present and 
post-war food p|odaction in India. 

Dr. Bal saiid that various problems connected with the present and future 
food production in India had been broadly surveyed. It had been shown that on 
the basis of 193840 figures regarding the area under cereal crops in British India, 
the quantity of cereal food grains available for human consumption came to 53.2 
million tons. Average requirementa in respect of cereal food grains per head per 
day came to about 1} lb, on the assumption that out of the minimum requirement 
bf 2,600 calories, about 275 calories were derived from oils, pulses and vegetables 
and 1| lb, if the total calorific requirementa as shown by dilBhrent diet surveys were 
to be derived chiefly from cereals imly. According to the recent census toe 
total quantity of cereal food grains required, would thus come to 57B to 
ittllUon\tons which was Idghet by 4.6 or 14A million tons respectively than what 
the famdsjBould normally be expected to produce under existing systems of crop 
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Bfodootioii I in other wotde* the preeent prodnetion would hive to be raieed by aS 
to 263 per cent in order to meet the minimum food requiremento of the exiatIniE 
wipuletlon. It WM thui evident thet leavlDg aside questions like birth ooutrol a^ 
other measures for checking the growth of population, our immediate need was to 
Increase food production to the maximum extent poasible apart from the economic 
factors governing crop production. 

Dr. Bal made the following suggestions for increasing food production. Com- 
prehensive schemes should be drawn up for the purpose of construction of wells in 
areas possessing shallow water table as well as construction of bunds and drains 
and the State should make sufficient funds available at low rates of interest, toge- 
ther with a provision for adequate subsidies and easy instalments for the repayment 
of loans. Preparation of composts from farm wastes by the cultivators and pre- 
paration of composts from town refuse and nightsoil in urban areas should be 
encouraged and the latter should in the first instance, be issued free to the culti- 
vators and in addition small cash payments might also be made to partially cover 
the expenditure incurred in carting the manure from urban areas to the field. 
Extensive cultivation of leguminous crops was also of urgent and vital impo>tano6 
both from the point of recuperation of soil fertility and improvement of the existing 
ill-balanced diet of the people. Efforts should be made to increase seed mul- 
tiplication centres in order to meet the demands of the cultivators for improved 
seeds of various crops. Suitable agencies on a regional basis should be established 
. to deal with the diseases of crops and adequate storage facilities should be provided 
for, to protect the produce from the attack of insects, rats etc. Since the existing 
supplies of fodder and the area under pastures were inadequate the practice of 
breaking up fallow land should be adopted with very great caution as it was likely 
to increase the competition between the cultivators and their cattle. Fortunately 
for us, if better methods of cultivation and manuring were adopted, it was possible 
to Increase the food production by 25 to 33 per cent so as to adequately meet the 
food requirements of the population of the country. In view of the fact that it 
was obligatory on the part of the State to ensure minimum requirements in respect 
of food and clothing to every individual citisen, there was no reason why a portion 
of the increasing industrial and commercial income should not be utilised in giving 
relief in the form of subsidies to the cultivators should the business of crop 
production uts-a-vts industrial manufacture of finished articles become uneconomic 
or unremunerative. ^ ^ . , , , 

Referring to the question of long range problems relating to food production. 
Dr. Bal stressed the necessaitv for conducting properly planned experiments to 
determine maximum crop production capacity of soils for training a large number 
of young persons for Btabilising incomes of agricultural labourers and cultivators 
and for prevention of fragmentation of holdings. He also suggested colonisation 
of new areas and utilisation of demobilised soldiers and various motor vehicles and 
tanks at present employed for war work, * ... 

In conclusion. Dr, Bal urged that all the forces at our disposal mnst be 
harnessed together in order to increase the production of food in India, not only to 
meet her present requirements but to banish the problem of food deficiency for all 
time to come. 

Psychology & Educational Science Section 

Presiding over the Section of the Psychology and Educational Science of the 
Indian Science Oongress on the 6th. January, Mr. John Sargent, Educational 
Commissioner with the Government of India surveyed the position of education in 
India and set forth a plan of national education, hj# 

Discussing the nature of the changes that are called for and what is the 
minimum programme of development which will place India on an approximate 
educational level with other countries Mr, Sargent stated that the following were 

the and free education for all boys and girls from the 

age cd five or six until 14, in order to ensure literacy and the minimum preparation 

for piOTirion of edneotion before tho^mpnle^ ^ to ec^l 

in the form <« nuteery Mhoolo and elueee. This le important mainly 
in Uu intereat of hMltb particularly in arena where hopting oonditiopa are 

““^^indary or hi^ ichool education to thorn chil^ wto ahow the 
capadta fSTbonefiting by ir Probably to aatiefy thto iequiwinont nrori^ ahonld 
be ”thw.t.iy Ui high adiodla w tuIoui typ« not law awi aO pet cent 
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ol ihA tot and ritls in tMh net-group. Vttto both in types of tdiool end in 
the onnicnU of individutl ebhoolt it etteniitl to tuft the varying tattea and aptitude 
of the individual pupils on the one hand and the requirements of Ibeir fatu^ 
oeonpations on the other. In addition, so that no boy or girl of outstanding abilitv 
may be debarred by poverty from further education, liberal financial assistance in 
the form of free places, scholarships and stipends must be forthcoming. 

(4) University education, including postgraduate and research facilities for 

picked students. It is difficult to fix a quantitative standard here but probablv 
when a High School system ns contemplated above has been fully establlsbed about 
one pupil in every 15 should be found fit to proceed to a University^ ’ 

(5) Technical, commercial and art education, llie amount, type and locatinn 
of this will necessarily be determined to a large extent , by the requirements hF 
industry and commerce* 

(6) Adiilt education, both vocational and non -vocational of all kinds and 
stnndards to meet the needs of those who were denied adequate opportunities in their 
earlier years or recognise the importance of supplementing what they then received 

(7) Arrangements for training the vast army of teachers which a svstem of 
this kind will require. 

(8) An efficient school medical service which will see that children are madn 

healthy and kept healthy. This means treatment as well as inspection and 
provision of proper nourishment in necessitous cases. It is a waste of time and 
money to try to teach a child who is underfed or conscious in other ways of serinna 
physical discomfort. Health also postulates the provision of hygienic buildinira iri 
suitable surroundings, the right kind of furniture and equipment and ample facilitipl 
for physical training and games. ^ 

(9) Bpecial schools for children suffering from mental or physical hand!car>« 

(10) Rwreation.! fuiUtie. of ail Unde to ntiefy the waving for cmS. 

activity and to counteract the drabness of the conditions in which so large a part 
of the Indian people otherwise spend their lives, ^ 

(11) Employment Bureaux, to guide school and college leavers into profitable 

employment and so ftr as possible to adjust the outout of the schools to the canaHiv 
of the labour market. ^ 

(12) An administrative system which will place initiative and authority in the 
bands of those who understand and care about education. 

Detbcts in the System 

Mr. Sargent, proceeding to examine the defect of the present system, pointed 
out that in the lower ranges, in the absence of compulsion, 80 per cent of the 
students lapsed back into illiteracy. In regard to high school education, admiseion 
was determined by ability to pay fees rather than by intellectual promise of the 
student. The curriculum was determined by the sequiremeot of university matrinu- 
latioo and offered hardly any facilities for pupils, who sought employment in indus- 
trial or commercial occupations. •Indian uoiversities did not make any serious 
attempt to relate their output to the needs of the community. Their examination 
system did not encourage original thinking and real scholarship and their organisa- 
tion failed to secure personal contact between students and teachers. There were 
few openings in industry and commerce and to the technically trained Indians 
opportunities were still more limited by the practice of filling better openings by 
imported technicians. Bchool medical service was defective, in that there whs 
provision only for inspection, not treatment and that children were not supplied 
with the reouisite nourishment. 

Begaraing equipment, the less said the better, observed Mr. Bargent ; at any 
rate, in the lower stages of Indian education, buildings, equipment, playgrounds and 
60 on regarded as essential to any proper school. Bcouting flourished in eei tain 
areas, but there was no co-ordination of extramural corporate activities. The Indian 
education system, moreover, fhade no attempt whatever to market the articles it 
produced. In the sphere of administration, if a national system was to be introduced 
within a reasonable period it would have to be not merely subsidised but also 
stimulated and co-ordinated from the centre through a strong Education Depart- 
ment in the Oentral Government. 

Passing on to the question of educational finance, Mr. Sargent pointed out that 
whereas in Englrad and Wales, the edncational expenditure, per bead was Rs. 
32-2-0, in India it was but 8 as. and 9 ps. Allowing for a scale of salary in primary 
schools for assistants of Ba. 30 to Bs. 50 with free honsea or rent allowance and of 
Bs. 40 to Bs. 80 in peepeot of vernacular middle or senior baeic schools and of Ka- 
75 to Bs. 150 for graduateib Mr. Sargent calculated that the totel salary bill lor 
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India would amount to Ra. 195.71 croxee, Including expenditum on 
M^oe. einploymentbureauB, bookB» youth movement, adult education, tridning of 
leachera, the ezMnditure would come to Be. 313 crores for Britieh Indie end 417 
^croree for the whole of India. In leepect of British India estimating for an income 
from fees and similar aouroes of Be. 35.66 crores the deficit to be met from public 
funds in British India amounted to Bs. 277^ crores. Mr. Sargent stated that it 
Blight be possible to finance this by savings that may be expected in expenditure 
on defence by diverting the surplus of religious bodies to education and by other 
means. 

“All or NoraiNG” 

Ooncluding, Mr. Sargent said, “Most of the main lines of development have 
already been laid down by the Central Advisory Board but even so, given the will 
and given the funds it would in my opinion take at least 35 to 40 years to establish 
the sort of educational system which has been outlined in this paper. The work 
might be spread over 8 five-year programmes. The first would be devoted mainly 
to working^ out plans in details, reorganising the administrative system and setting 
up the Training Schools and Colleges necessary to provide the teachers requir^ 
During each of the seven subsequent periods an area roughly equivalent to one- 
seventh of the area of each Province would be taken in hand. It will be about 10 
years after the end of this period before the full incidence of the cost of educational 
reconstruction will be felt. By that time, it is possible that the industrial develop- 
ment to which many look for raising the standard of living in India to a level 
which will enable her to finance essential services out of her own resources, may 
have become an accom{)liehed fact. Moreover, as education spreads among the 
rural population, there is reason to hope that it may lead to tne abandoning of 
those superstitions and prejudices which for centuries have hung like millstones 
round the neck of the Indian peasant. A competent observer has estimated that 
with the removal of these the standard of living among agriculturists might be 
raised by as much as 100 per cent. Others are even more optimistic. If Uiere are 
any such prospects, they would more than justify an immediate loan of such a size 
as would enable a start to be made at once with educational reconstruction on the 
scale which I have advocated. It is in the world’s interest as much as India’s 


that this should be done and done quickly. People like myself who believe that 

f lven the chance the human race, not excluding Indians, is capable of progress, 
nd it difiicult to understand why if money in any quantity can be raised in war 
time the same cannot be done in peace-time for what may be a still more world- 
saving purpose. The object of this paper is to throw down a challenge to all those 
who hare the real welfare of India at heart. The question it propounds is as simple 
as it is urgent. What is not less important, it would appear in my humble opinion 
to transcend all political controversies. Federation will not answer it, nor Dominion 
Status nor Non-violence, nor Pakistan. But the right answer to it may provide 
^e right answer to all these. If my premises are accepted there can be no half-way 
houses between what is and what ou^nt to be. It is all or nothing. All means 
expenditure on a scale which may frighten those who have defended inertia on the 
ground that India is too poor to have what other countries enjoy. Anything less 
than all means — and there is no evading this conclusion — that India accepts a 
position of permanent inferiority in the society of civilised nations.” 

Botany Section 

In his presidential address to the BecUon of Botany of the Indian Science Congress 
on the 6lh. January, Mr. T. 8. Sahnis dealt with the recent progress in the various 
fields of botany with special reference to economic plants. Dicing the last uree 
or four generations, he said, the progress made in improving the numerous plants 
and animals which provide us with food, clothing and ornament had been astound- 
ing. The progress achieved by the non-scientific methods in earlier centuries waa 
no doubt good, but it could ha^ly have stood the strain of the modern poliUoal 
problems and helped to satisfy the industrial and commercial requirements of to-day. 

The lecturer said that one development of botany had been plant ecology, that 
is, that branch of botany which dealt with the effects which the various environ- 
mental factors produced upon plants. In dealing with the problem 
vegetation, either for agriculture, forestry or for the 

ecology, by investigating the fundamental laws concerning growth of plants in 
relation to the environmental factors, would be of much “jlp. • 

Much attention had lately been paid to one of these fetors, nmely, light. By 
subjecting plants to controlled illumination, and som^mes, necetsw^ by 

ftrtificially gjying adiUtioosl iUomluatiooi ibe growth periods of crops bid bosa 
40 ' 
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markacUy changed, thus making posiible certain breeding experiments. Hie informs. 
iioD aeeur^ was, besides, useful to the agriculturist ana the borticulturist in their 
attempts to grow plants in new environments, different from those to which the 
idants belonged. 

The study of response of plants to difflsrent temperatures had led to the process 
originated by Uussian scientists and now known as vernalization, which consisted 
of fdving to the seeds certain temperature treatments. Vernalization had enabled 
Bussia to grow luxuriant crops of winter wheat in areas in which it was formerly 
impossible to grow it successfully. Thus the process had enabled agriculturistB to 
triumph over Nature’s climatic barriers. A great deal of work in this direction was 
now being done in the different countries. 

Another factor which stimulated plant growth resided in the plant itself but 
it was discovered only recently, said Mr. Babnis. It was known as the growth 
regulator and was something like me growth hormones of the animals in nature. 
Preparations of plant growth regulators were now being used for stimulating the 
rooting of plant cuttings or seedlings which were normally found difficult to be 
propagated. Researches on the nutrition of plants had led to the discovery of the 
important role which some of the elements played in the life of most plants. These 
elements were required only in traces, yet they were essential. Their deficiency was 
at times responsible for failure of vast crops, but with the knowledge gained the 
crops could now be saved by supplying the deficiency. 

Medical dc Veterinary Section 

In hie presidential address to the Bection of Medical and Veterinary Bciences at the 
Indian Bcience Congress on the 6th. January, Dr. K. F. Kriahnan dealt with the subject 
of medical education in India and made suggestions for improvement in certain 
directions. On the standard of medical education reached in any country, he said, 
largely depended the soundness of the medical men, the efficiency of medical service 
provided by Government and its usefulness to the community. 

In India, said Dr. Kriahnan, they had a dual standard of medical education, 
medical schools turning out licentiates who are men of a lower standard and 
medical colleges producing university graduates who are men of a higher standard. 
With the exception of India and Russia, there was no other country in the world 
which retained this dual standard. Russia was fast trying to abolish the lower 
standard and he hoped in the very near future India, too, would be having only 
medial colleges and no schools. 

In considering the needs of medical education of a country, almost the first 
question that arose was *'are there a sufficient number of medical institutions 
producing the requisite number of medical men 7” The standard aimed at in 
western countries was to have enough medical colleges so that there would at least 
be one qualified doctor for every 1,000 of the population. According to this stan* 
dard, India should have at least 400,000 doctors or ten times the present number. 
The ten medical colleges and 27« medical schools in existence in India were jointly 
producing every*year about 1,700 new doctors. Unless some practicable plan was 
put forward to hasten production (without lowering the standard and without 
considerable extra cost) there seemed to be no hope of solving « the question of 
inadequacy of doctors in the near future. 

Proceeding Dr. Kriahnan said that India was predominantly a rural country ; 
95 per cent of her vast population lived in rural areas. The majority of these 
recdved little or no medical aid. The majority of the doctors produced in our 
colleges were averse to settling down In rural areas for one reason or another. 
*^6 few that do are unable to cater to the special requirements of the rural people 
and to adapt themselves to the conditions of the villages for long. This unfor- 
tunate situation is due to a number of factors one of which is that our colleges 
do not produce'the right type of rural medical practitioners. Only if and when 
they produce tihis special type they would be considered as having catered to the 
country's needs. What is needed is a band of doctors with "true missionary zeal, 
with genuine rural bias, with proper understanding of the diverse rural problems, 
medical and non-medical, and with high humanitarian Ideals, who will be content 
to devote their lives and knowledge at least for a set period to the service of the 
people for a small reward. The country needs and demands such a band of selfl^ 
workers and it is not difficult to constitute that band if one goes about in the 
right way. It is the duty of our medical colleges to select the right type of men, 
train them suitably and make them available to the rural people who badly need 
them. It can be done even under the present economic conditions imd availsDie 
lesourees.** 
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Post-Gbaduatb Courses 

Making suggestions for the improvement of medical ednoation in the oountrv 
pir, Knshnan stressed the need for organising proper postgraduate courses for our 
men. particularly for the general practitioner. Where our educational institutions 
failed, there it was the duty of our medical assoofations to step in. Advancement 
of science could only be achieved through men with a scientifie bent of mind. It 
was the responsibility of the medical colleges to produce such men through 
inclusion of research programmes in education. The library was a vital part of a 
medical college. A well selected collection of books, monographs and periodicals 
covering as completely as possible the entire field of medicine was a necessity both 
for the student and the staff. ‘‘Here mention may be made about the nera for 
text books containing Indian data and reference to Indian problems” said the 
lecturer. "At the country while being highly valuable in certain respects lack in- 
formation on local problems that the Indian medical student will be particularly 
interested in. If the professors of our medical colleges would only take the trouble 
to write suitable text books and incorporate in them all available Indian data and 
their own personal experience a long-felt genuine demand will be soon satisfied.” 

Dr. Kriahnan also laid emphasis on the importance of providing adequate 
clinical facilities for teaching purposes. **Here it will not be irrclevent for me to 
draw your attention to one of the criticisms that is being levelled at our recent 
graduates by the senior members of the profession namely, that the graduates 
nowdays are too much dependent on laboratory. X-ray and other findings and too 
little on the results of their own clinical observations”, he observed. "From per- 
sonal knowledge of several of our recent products I feel that this is a very true 
and just criticism which our medical colleges would do well to note. Although in 
our educational programme we should and do rightly stress the importance of the 
scientific method of approach to medicine, it does not mean that we would be 
justified in neglecting or in even laying less emphasis on the clinical methods of 
examination. One of the causes of unpopularity of western medicine among the 
Indian masses is that it is too expensive ; apart from the cost of medicines, there 
is not only the doctors’ fees to pay but also the fees to the bacteriologist, the bio- 
chemist and the radiologist. I do not say for a moment that we should in our 
practice of medicine altogether omit resorting to laboratory aids, on the ground 
that they are costly. But I do say at the same time that it is our doty to con- 
sider our patients’ purse and to suggest these aids only when they are absolutely 
essential.” 

Dr. Kriahnan suggested two reforms relating to the instructional staff of 
Indian medical colleges which need to be immediately introduced in the interest of 
medical education. The first was to debar the entire teaching staff from engaging 
in private practice in order that they might be able to give their undivided attention 
to teaching research and hospital patients, if any in their charge. A serious 
damage that had been done through allowing private practice to paid doctors in 
Government employ in general and to the paid teaching staff of medical colleges in 
particular, was that it had kept down the standard of the independent medical pro- 
rossion through unfair competition. The second reform that was needed is to consti- 
tute a separate cadre for the teaching staff of medical colleges. At present the 
college staff formed part of the i}roviucial medical cardre and as such were liable 
to be transferred to non-teaching post. These changes apart from depriving ^e 
colleges of competent teachers might bring in men who had no aptitude for 
teaching and who could not appreciatively co-operate in the educationid programme 


help the colleges to achieve their objectives more rapidly. 

Univeebitx Type of College rr • u •a 

After discussing the various aspects of medical training, Dr. Krisnnan saul J 
“A study of the various medical educational institutions in existence in different 
countries of the world shows that they may broadly be classified into two tyMS~ 
ordinary typo and university type. The first type is organised JP 

the ordinary general practitioner through provision of facilities 
training of a vocational type ; and the second is organised not only to proiwce to 
general practitioner with a scientific bias but also the special*® 
throu^ provision of facilities for postgraduate training and 
tive mmed at and the functions of the vanpus departments are also 
modern tendency is to have wherever possible »®dical college of to Univ^ty 
type which in the words of Abraham ^j«xner would address itself whole^igdly 
•nd unreservedly to the advancement of knowledge to study of piobleins fioin 
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whatever eoiiree they oome and the training of men all at the higheet level of 
poeaible eflbrt. India needs a few of these. Almost all her colleges are of the 
ordinary type and a few are struggling towards the university type* These few 
can resdily be remodelled into the university tm and let us hope we will be able 
to do it in the near future. The colleges in Madras, Bombay, and Calcutta are 
advantageously placed and have already facilities developed to an extent that it 
would not cost much to reorganise them into the university type. Hie three 
together would require about Be. ^ lakhs for capital expenditure and about Bs. 10 
lakhs for additional recurring expenditure. This sum is nothing compared to the 
beasts that are likely to accrue from such reorganisation and expansion. 

The lecturer suggested the following scheme of reorganisation. The qontrol of 
the ‘University Medical College’ should rest with a board constituted for the purpose. 
It should be composed of two representatives each from government, university 
legislature, postgraduate and research institutes and the medical college itself. The 
duties of the board should be administrative^ financial and technical control. 
Appointment of staff; finance ; building ; equipment ; creation of new departments ; 
eximnsion of existing departments ; formulation of policy and pragramme ; organisa- 
tion of new courses of study ; formulation of regulations and rules ; determination 
of fees and scholarships ; acceptance and utilisation of gifts, bequests and trusts 
should all come under its purview. The university concerned should help by (a) 
providing regular grants towards the cost of research and postgraduate educational 
programmes, (b) creating endowment fund by attracting public support, (c) enabling 
the college to utilise some of the facilities of the university for their educational 
activities, (d) broadening the objectives and procedures of medical educatioD and 
(e) encouraging the publication of books on medical subjects containing Indian data 
and information. The government will continue to give financial aid as at present 
but will delegate some of its powers to the board of control. 

POSITION OF AVORVEDA 

Concluding Dr. Krishnan said : Tf one goes into any rural area in this country 
(this is also true of many urban areas) one finds four classes of practitioners— the 
witch doctor, the quake doctor, the ayurvedic or unani doctor and the allopath. As 
regards the first two all are unanimously agreed that quackery wherever and in 
whatever form it exists must be relentlessly put down. Yet we have so far done 
nothing substantial to root it out nor even to make it difficult. It is being prac- 
tised openly and it still remains a challenge to scientific medicine and a blot on 
human intelligence. We must make up our minds what to do about it. As regards 
the a^rvedic and unani systems the opinion is rather divided. If we want the 
indigenous system to remain, we must encourage it as best we can, get the qualified 
men compulsorily registered so that quackery may not masquerade qnder its name 
and spoil its reputation as it is doing at present and also make jhe services of 
these men readily available to the people wherever they are requir^. All this is 
possible, but if it is done, it will, in my opinion, be a false and r gressive move, 
a move in the wrong direction. If really India wishes to keep paj with modern 
developments in science and come into line with all advanced cous she must, 
however unpalatable it may be to some people, be prepared to ly . ^ this anti- 
quated empirical system of medicine. Any sympathy or attachmef' ™ it will only 
retard scientific progress. The plea that the indigenous system isi *)r suited to 
Indian constitutions is a myth. The plea that it is cheap and f ^ M the means 

of poor people is no criterion of its value or usefulness. The plj readily 

avMlable even in remote areas is a dope to ease the consciencf sick for 

whom we are unable to provide the scientific medical ought to. 

Under these circumstances we must make up our niinds as to what^ to do with 

these systems of medicine. 

The position at present with regard to the allopathic system is that all people 
resort to it when they can obtain it and if it is within their means. The majority 
of that people are thoroughly convinced of its greater value and usefulness and 
its wider application in many fields. It has the advantages of possessing a preven- 
tive side of having methods for developing positive health and of being built on 
rational and scientific basis. 

The type of m^ical service that is best enited to the country has to be 
decided. We must study beforehand the situation in the country thoroughly witn 
the help of an expert committee and find out the type of medical service that will 
really and truly take the benefits of modern scientific medicine within the rew 
of every individual in the country, urban and rural. 1 believe even with tne 
gaiitiog resources in men and money we can reorganise our medical services in « 
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way wch that they will of greater help to % larger group of people than at 
weeent As I staM previously, through the utilisation of the services of honorarv 
men in place of paid men in all urban ams and through the employment of paid 
staff in all rural areas where tbw are badly needed we can greatly improve matters 
The ^pe of oi^anisation I have in view consists of five classes of officers ; (n 
administrative officers in each district for direction, supervision and control. (2) 
medical college staff for teaching research and technical advice. (3) rural health 
officers for doing mainly public health work and a little of medical work. (4) 
honorary ^ d^tors in all ur^n hospitals for medical work and (5) health officers 
of municipalities and towns. Once it is agreed that a particular scheme is suitable 
then medical education can be immediately modified to supply the type or types 
of doctors rec^uired for the scheme. We must make up our minds as to the type of 
medical service that would suit the country best.*’ 

Anthropology A Archaeology Section 

In the course of his Presidential address to the section of Anthropology and 
Archaeology, Mr. Verrier Elwin, said : 

*'I have taken *Truth in Anthropology’ as my subject for this seems of great 
importance at a time when our science has been debased in the interest of false 
racial theories. Truth is specially important also at a time when a young science is 
passing the age of puberty and entering maturity. I propose to speak to you very 
simply as a field-worker. I have no theories to advance and no axe to grind. I 
am concerned in my own work simply in recording the facts, and in this speech 
I want to speak to you of some of my experiences in that task and to stress the 
very great need of a high standard of Truth in all our field-work in order that the 
science of anthropology may be established in India, both as a means of recording 
the history of her people and as an instrument which may be of value to Govern- 
ments in caring for and preserving her aboriginals. 

’’It is necessary to stress this, for anthropology is regarded with some suspicion 
in India. There are several reasons for this. The attempt of certain scholars and 
politicians to divide the aboriginal tribes from the Hindu community at the time of 
the ^nsus created the impression that science could be diverted to political and 
communal ends. In earlier years the Census authorities tried to distinguish animism 
and Hinduism. Later the expression, ’Followers of Tribal Religions', was used. The 
test proposed was to ask a person whether he worshipped Hindu or tribal gods. 
This test was meaningless. The religion of the aboriginals in Peninsular India at 
least is obviously of the Hindu family. Hinduism itself having many elements 
which a theologian whould call animistic. In the religious columns, therefore, the 
aboriginals should have been returned from the beginning as Hindus, Any other 
classification was worse than useless. It is very difficult even for a trained theologian 
to decide the exact description of the religion of the various tribes. It is obviously 
impossible for an illiterate and ignorant enumerator to do so. What we want to 
know is how many aboriginals there are in India so that we can insist that they 
have a square deal in the counsels of the country. But now we know accurately 
neither the religious nor the racial situation, and the unfortunate fact that a number 
of anthropologists interested themselves in the complicated business of deciding the 
exact way in which aboriginals should be distinguished from the Hindu religion 
has done our science harm in public estimation. 

"But perhaps the chief thing that has disturbed nationalist opinion In India 
has been the creation of Excluded and Partially Excluded Areas. It is an open 
■eciet that this move wee Ureely the work of a dtatinguiBhrf anthropolorist at ^ 
Bound Table Conference. Nadonaliet India ^e^ted .^taone 62 and K of iU 
Government of India Act as an insult to India s political capMity, and at the 
National Congress held at Faizpur (and agidn at l^pura) ^ most nnlstet 
motives were ascribed to the British Government. Provincial legislators ^^’p^emn^ 
the arrangement in the strongest terms, and in a debate in the Legislative Assembly 
in Delhi, Mr. M. S. Aney, and Mr. N. M. Joshi condemned .all anthropologists as 
desiring to keep the primitive racM of •uncivihsS and va m stote of 

barbarism’ as raw material for their sciMce and in A® ^ 

stock of scientifie knowledge.” About this time there crit dsm of 

anthropologists that they wished to keep the aboriginal tribes in a m, a suggestion 
that ciu only have been^ made by prople who had never 

visited a zoo. In a zoo, an animal is not protected ; it is jestrM^ , it I* taton 

away from its natural environment and deprived of 

anthropologist desires for his people is the preservation of .their liberty that they 
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* teWn coatnfl of theii nttaral enviionmeiit tnd grow to enltunl ud eivie aiktntiw 
in fieedom« bappineBs and peace. 

*'Aa a matter of fact, the Partially Excluded Areas bear no resemblance what- 
ever to the anthropologists* dream. They are v^ different from the National Parka 
of North America or the Reserves of Africa. They afford no real protection to the 
tribesmen, and their establishment has done little except that by irritating public 
opinion it has drawn attention to the aboriginal problem. 

'Tn any case, it cannot be too often emphasised that the real baslness of social 
anthropology is not the collecting of exciting and curious customs and the record- 
ing of hicarre superstitions. It is the attempt to describe and to make real the 
entire living beauty of a culture in all its related activities. 1 do not believe that 
anyone can read the best productions of the Functional School without gaining a 
profound respect lor whatever tribe has been described. Indeed, 1 would put this 
as one of the tests of successful writing in this sphere. There are few communities 
of human beings who, when fully and thoroughly studied and understood, do not 
excite our admiration and even our love. 

Wbaknbss of Official Rbsbabch 

As we look back over the history of Indian ethnography and survey the meagre 
array of books upon its shelf, we can see. I think, why it is that our science does 
not hold a higher place in the counsels of India. We have been set some very 
bad examples. The Ethnographic Survey, for all the valuable information it 
collected, was too superficial, too Tylorian, too bureaucratic and too dependent on 
information provided by untrained subordinates. Unfortunately it has generally 
been forgotten that the volumes of the Ethnographic Survey were prepared primarily 
as works of reference for the officers of Government and that as Orooke said at 
the time they were written not so much in the interests of anthropological research, 
as indispensable aids to the work of civil administration. The result has been the 
establishment of a tradition of scrappy hurried work largely divorced from personal 
observation. 

**Another bad example was set by the reports of the Census of India, Here 
again the impression was all too easily created that social anthropology consisted 
of a series of notes on interesting and curious subjects. It would be bard to 
imagine anything less like the productions of the Functional School than the 
material contained in these reports. Part of it is the obviously inaccurate record 
of tours In motor-cars. Part does not even enjoy this authority. I notice one 
writer in the 1931 Census frankly admits that bis contribution is the result of a 
hasty perusal of the books available in the District Office”. 

Truth in anthropology demands a scrupulous adherence to the highest rules 
and standards of fiela-work. First and foremost I would put the length of time 
that an investigator should spend among bis people. But here in India particularly 
where anthropological work has been mainly the hobby of persons otherwise busily 
engaged how short has been the tiihe given by many investigators to their task. 
Ruben wrote bis massive work on the Asurs after a stay among the tribe of less 
than a month. Indian writers whom I will not name have produced articles and 
monographs after a week or a fortnight’s stay in tribal villages. My own book 
on the Baiga was published seven years after I had settled down in the Haiga 
country, yet 1 am still to-day discovering new facts about the tribe and poiuts 
where I should like to modify my early conclusions. 

Enowlbdob of Lakouaoeb Essential 

Westermarck very rightly stresses linguistic qualifications. A knowledge of 
the language he says Is in my opinion an indispensable qualification for which no 
soclolo^cal training can serve as oompensatlon. To be able to converse freely 
with the people without the aid of an interpreter should be the field-anthropologist’s 
roost serious aspiration. 

One of the most Important needs of social anthropolo^ is that it should be 
firmly based on etatistics. By no other means can we eradicate from our literature 
the raneful presence of the general statement. This is particularly necessary in 
questions of sex and marriage, about which writers in India have a passion for 
being discreetly vague. Thus Unwin laughs at such statements as that the girls 
are modest and beautiful, the majority chaste* A distinguished writer once 
committed himself to the opinion that no girl of a certain tribe ever came to her 
marriage as a virgin. By what ppssible means could this remarkable piece of 
information have been achieved exoepi by direct revelation from Above ? 

In attempting to reach tiie realities of tribal life, I belicTe that tribal poetry 
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to of ^ first importance. Thm is s temwksble pscesge in LeiKh Hunt «Uoh 
describes how poetry lends on from dry fsct to living reality. 

PMtry Mm where matte of fact or of ccience ceasea to be merely such and 
to exhibit a further truth that u to eay, the connection it baa with the world i5 
emotion and its power to produce imaginative plenaure. Inquiring of a r-Hftnnr 
for instance, what flower it is wo see yonder, he answers, A lily. This is m..”: 
of fact The botanist pronounces it to be of the order of Bexandria Monouvni. 
This is matter of science. It is the lady of the garden, says Bpeuaer, and hero »a 
begin to have a poetical sense of its fairness and grace. It is ■ 

“The plant and flower of I gbt" says Ben Jonson ; and poetry then shown us 
the beauty of the flower in all its mystery and splendour. 

For anthropology must be established in its rightful place in India, it is 
urgently needed for the life and safety .of the tribeBmen. A whole world of Indian 
life and culture is rapidly passing away without proi^er record, because we are not 
doing our field-work properly. The collections in our Museums, the teaching in 
our ITniyersities is equally inadequate to the task that lies ahead. A very great 
change must be introduced and I believe myself that that change will only come as 
we establiah ourselves more and more firmly in the idea of Trutli. 

Mahatma Gandhi has set us all thinking again in terms of Truth. Above the 
changing flux of earthly existence there rises the Eternal Truth, in that Yonder 
which is the true home of man. And since man was made for Truth he is restless 
until bis feet are On the highroad which will lead him to his home. For the Truth 
of science is no static thing, for his whole life man must pa^s from truth to truth. 
All Truth is a shadow except the last— except the utmost, yet every Truth is true 
in its kind. The scholar's life becomes a daily parting with Bhadows— and some of 
these will have become dear to him. Yet he knows that of all the adventures of 
which the world is full there is not one that can compare with his. For other 
ambitions and desires seek partial and imperfect ends, he alone has set out for 
the whole. 


Theory of Quantum Meehanics 

Speaking on "The Fundamental Equations of Quantum Mechanics,” Mr. 
B, M. Sen in his presidential address to the Section of Mathematics and Batistlcs 
of the Indian Sience Congress said that the theory of Quontum Mechs* 
nice was a new creation, which though not perfect, bad achieved aonders in ex- 
plaining the mysteries of the atomic structure Before it came, atoms were regarded 
as indivisible particles and it was futile to try to diecover their structures. They 
were the fundamental materials with which the universe was built. But Quantum 
Mechanics had entirely changed this outlook. Introducing some new pbvsical 
principles, it had explained satisfactorily the structure of the elements. It had also 
explained many imperfectly understood phenomena of astrophysics. In fact, there 
were very few branches of Physics or Physical Chemistry which bad not felt the 
impact of these new ideas. , • ^ 

It was, therefore, of utmost importance, said Mr. Sen, that the subject should 
be developed in a perfectly logical way. Though in recent years, it had attained a 
good deal of clarity and rigour of treatment, there were some gaps. 


The A. 1. Muslim Educational Conference 

Annual Searion — Jubbulpore — 16lh. April 1944 

sir Azizul’a Presidential Address , u 

The establishment of an institute of science and technology at Aligarh was 
recommended by a committee of which Prof. A. V, Hill, Str 
Sir Shanti Swarup Bhatanagar mm among memberfl, said aaqm, 

Induatries and Civil Supplies Member, Government of India, in the course o{ 
presidential address to the All- India Muslim Educational Conference held at 

abb^fwra intended for **S“*|“ 

nrooeediwl it wnnld also be onen to Other communities. It would give facilitlea for 

«d“in«l re^rch ‘t?]fS“on’S?tteSh‘unteS! 

•tudies. The institution would not in any way be a burden on the 

®ity ; it would be an independent institution not receiving euy financiu assistance 
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from that nniveriitjr and therefore in no way reeponsible to the authorities of that 
nniyexsity. It would be under tlie management of a governing body representative 
of Muslims of India and specially selected for that purpose. But it was propos^ 
that the institution would work in close collaboration with the Aligarh University 
and that the staff, the laboratory and other facilities of the institute would be 
available to that university to help them in their teaching and laboratory work. 
Its location at Aligarh would give an undoubted advantage to the Muslim Univer- 
sity in the scientific and technical side of its activities while it would also gain by 
its proximity to the Muslim university with all its ideals and traditions, it had 
been estimated that a non-recurring fund of about Bs. 10 lakhs, a recurring fund 
of Kb. 3 lakhs and a sum of Bs. 2 lakhs in the reserve fund would be required. A 
committee of experts had already been appointed to draft the scientific and techni- 
cal side of the scheme, and another committee was now engaged in drafting its 
administrative and financial details. 

Befobm of Muslim Education 

Sir Azizul Hague went on to suggest, firstly, a replanning and reorganisation 
of the conference and the setting up of a statistical and report section which should 
note the factual position of Muslim education in India. Secondly, steps should be 
taken to organise provincial and state branches of the conference to keep watch 
over the conditions of Muslim education which, as experience showed, suffered in 
all provinces including even some of the Muslim-majori^ provinces. Thirdly a 
few boards should be constituted by the conference to deal with such questions 'as 
the suitability of existing text books, particularly history text-books for Muslim 
students. Fourthly, a central Islamic research organisation should be established 
for India as a whole. Fifthly the conference should arrange inter-provincial and 
international contact of Muslim teachers and students, organise holiday camps, 
travel parties and special study tours in India and abroad. Sixthly, the conference 
should lay down what the type and pattern should be of a true Muslim school. 
Lastly, the conference should organise an oriental education board to establish 
oriental scholarship and co-ordinate the activities of the various oriental institu- 
tions and organise also special lectures in Islam. 

Dwelling on the **croBS*ouiTents of politics,” Sir Azizul Haoue criticised those 
who seemed to think that India would be worse off if sbe did not retain her 
political unity as one State. To these critics, he pointed out the existence of about 
400 Indian States, each more or less with an autonomous government, and said 
that they did not seem to affect the unity of the country. Independent, sovereign 
States had been political partners and allied in matters of common policy and 
common interest, he emphasised. They might have a common currency and enter 
into a custom, shipping, railway or tariff union. They might pool their economic 
and natural resources without jeopardy to their political sovereignty. 

"But,” he went on, **one must not consider these possibilities. It does not 
matter if Europe minus Bossia dbmprising almost the same area and population 
as India is divided into many national States. It does not matter if the racial and 
cultural problems of Oentral Europe forced the creation of many small States after 
the last war. India at any cost must be one political unit and in the name of 
democracy, a country of 400 million people must be governed as one country with 
all its multiple cultures and languages with people in different strata of 
evolutioD. 

Theory of Majority Bulb 

^The majority must rule the minority, and a hundred million people must 
accept the scheme of things as may be decided by the majority, whether it is to 
the interest of the minorities or not, whether the minorities agree to or accept the 
scheme or not There need be no effort to take the minorities with the majority 
add to create a sense of security among them. They will not look at any other 
sebeme if thereby the majority has not a minority to govern and to rule. They 
will not try to understand the others’ point of view or know the reasons behind 
the attitude of those who differ. They will allow the present system of government 
to continue, and yet If anybody in the face of the existing realities of acute 
economic difficulties and disorganisation in the country, with enemy trying hard to 
cross ^e frontiers of India, desperately struggles to bring about some ameliorative 
measure to the hungry and the needy millions, he must he a traitor to the country 
for bis contact with the existing governmental machinery. I cannot think of a 
greater tragedy in human affidri. 1 do not wish to give any moral verdict ^on the 
different aspects of poAitioal attitudes in the country. I have just mentioned them 

M ffiotors crasting sjore diffioult problems for us in the sphere of edueotiooi 


Convocation Addresses 

The Lucknow University Convocation 

Sir C. V. Raman's Addreii 

Hie following is the text of the Address delivered at the Annual Convocation 
of the University of Lucknow by Raja Sabhahmhana Sir C, V. Raman^ Kt., M. A., 
ph. D.t I’m January, 1044. 

Allow me, Sir, in the first instance, to express my high appreciation of the 
honour of being asked to address ibis Convocation. Even the most hardened 
politician in India would have felt it an honour to be present here on this most 
colourful occasion and to address this vast and distinguished gathering. Being 
myself just a student of Science and a teacher of youth, I feel that honour all the 
more highly and regard it as a great privilege to address the graduates of the year 
on this occasion. 

The climate of Northern India in winter is perhaps the most beautiful climate 
in the world : sparkling blue sky. aun-sbiiie, a cold nip in the air and this wonderful 
Anlniir ift ennuorh to stir the Dulses uf even the most hardened scientist. 



ladies, the colours of the pandal and so on. I have only to enter au apology for 
the colour of the gowns worn by the pround possesBors of Doctor's degrees and 
perhaps you may be interested to know why it is that Doctor's gowns have these 
colours. It is the privilege of women all the world over and all the time to wear 
colourful dress. We mere men are compelled by the force of inexorable custom 
to be dressed in drab, whites, grays and blacks. Once in a while, and by virtue 
of the authority vested in the Vice-Chancellor, we are permitted to flit round in 
caver colours, which not even a lady would wear (loud laughter J. ^ 

^ Allow mo, Graduates of the year, to congratulate you on this passion in your 
lives. It is no small privilege to have teen a student of Ae University of 
Lucknow, to have trodden the halls of this beautiful centre of Iraruiiig, to te’* 
at toe feet of teachers of crest distiuction and to have scbie^, what ths heart 
of young India regards most highly and that ia toe himour of a University 
It is a creat pleasure to me to have come here and f® *®«*P?*^ ^ JJP® 

on this occasion and one thing urgrame very specially »d tot » 
nrivilege has not been granted to the mere men amongst you. It civm me ™t 
nleasnra to find that amongat the recipients of degrees, amongst toose who have 
walked off with medals and diplomas and distinctions, are a fair proi » rtm of 
th« vQunc women of this province. To them specislly 1 wish to express my 
wStronpatolation. On tb^s occasion, however, I feel a oertoin 
conStog over me,and referring to the women 

that to-day. one of the most charming and one of the most beloved ^ura 

525ig to womSi of India is smitten by sorrow : I am m ™t to ^ M 

T yvliTmi Pandit, and I am sure the hearts of all of ns wiU go out to her m 

her toV'«ra 'SiTto'ora who are called upon to «ld^ Univ^ 

year who are no good at all, who ate oiU ot conw go on. I do not 

who are not capable of ^ole bwause the intensity of their 

traverse .all those statomento m^e by tose ^le, ^ 

vitnpenttons is only msttoed by to impr^s i man, that I am a tsacher 

■ni^eet. I take pride in the fact that I Univeraiw ^ 

and that it haa been my pnvilege wt ghare their Joya and 

into eontaot with toe youth totac above aU thinga which 

ao^. I would like to aay ttaa, Sg to rest of your 

I ahould like to aee teatoera wito 

la ts." w 
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greater loyalty, no stronger feelings in the mind of youth, than a feeling of grsti- 
tude for uiose who have set them on the right putt towards life. 

I regard the Indian Universities as institutions of the highest possible import- 
anoe in' the life of our country. It is quite often that you hear speakers talking 
about education in India, to talk of Primary education, the lower grades of educa- 
tion as the basis of education, and they talk of University education as the apex of 
the pyramid of education. That picture, I think, is entirely wrong. Those who 
have given thought to the subject will realise that the true foundation of education 
is mostly furnished by the Universities. We require a strong, broad foundation to 
bear the weight of the pyramid and that foundation, in my view, is furnished by 
^e Universities of India. You, young graduates, as 1 said, you can rightly feel 
proud of having been privileged to spend a few years within the walls of thia 
institution and tb learn at the feet of your teachers. I am not paying an exaggerated 
compliment to your University when I say that you have no reason to feel ashamed 
of your teachers. The University of Lucknow has made itself felt In the educational 
world of India. The roll of its teachers includes many men of distinction in many 
subjects who have kept alive the name and fame of your institution, and if I may 
single out one nahie, because it rises uppermost in my mind and it is a name of 
one who is universally acknowledged in scientific circles in this country and out- 
side, and is regarded by the outside public also as one of our great national figures, 
a man who is one of the foremost of the living biologists of the world, it is ^at 
of Dr. Birbal Bahni. (Applause). 

What is the message I would like to give you, what Is the message which you 
are going to carry back from the University into the walks of life ? I should like 
to suggest to you that the spirit of University education can be expressed most 
briefly in the form of a phrase : it is the "restless human spirit.” I mentioned the 
name of Dr. Birbal Bahni just because I happen to know your distinguished Dean 
of the Faculty of Bcience. In a short phrase I would refer to him as the "rrstless 
human spirit.” What I mean by this is the spirit that does not satisfy itself by 
just inactivity in finding a position and just discharging the duties of it in a 
routine spirit. I mean the spirit which is always reaching out, which is always 
searching for something new, always moved with the spirit of endeavour, always 
athirst with the glory of achievement, always seeking for newer and newer fields 
to conquer—tbat is the "restless human spirit.” And if you look back over 3,0(X) 
years of human history, who are the human beings whose names shine across the 
mists of time 7 It is the "restless human spirit”— men like Archimedes of the 
ancient Greeks, men like Leonardo da Vinchi of the Middle Ages, men like New- 
ton, men like the late Lord Rutherford. I mention these names as of men whom 
no honour, no gloi^, no success ever succeeded in sinking back to idleness, who to 
the last day of their lives were athirst with the same vigour and the same energy 
as they were when they were young men. I would like to suggest to you, my 
young friends, that one thing which you can take away from the halls of this 
seat of learning is that "restless human spirit.” A University, I think, altogether 
fails of its purpose if it does not in insufficient measure impart that restlessness of 
spirit to its alumni. You no doubt have succeeded in passing the University 
examinations. Borne of you have succeeded in walking away with one, two, three 
six or more medals, but pray do not think for a moment that you have achieved 
the supreme success of life. Please remember that what you have done to-day is 
just a small earnest of what the country asks of you in the future. If that rest- 
lesB human spirit has not been stirred, if that desire to do something, to achieve 
something, to prove yourself worthy of your country, has not been kindled when 
you leave the gates of your University, then I say the University has failed of 
its purpose. You should go out into ^e world, filled with the desire to do some- 
thing worth while ; to glorify not yourself, but your alma mater, your country, the 

S rovince that has given you birth, the land of which you are the son or the 
aughter. If that feeling has been roused in you, if that feeling does not remain 
dormant, but takes impetus, then I do not despair of the future of our country. 1 
regard it as the purpose and function of the University to create the ^OBtleBS 
human spirit,” not in this or that field of knowledge or activity, but in every field 
of knowledge and in every field of activity. It is these "restless human 
who will create and lay down standards of achievement in the world, and who will 
build the India of the future. 1 ask you to bear these words in mind. 

I say to you that you cannot show your gratitude to your alma mater in a^ 
greater way than by your future life and activity and by showing 
worthy sons and daughters of the University of Lucknow of which you pave m 
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bononi to be gradnatee. Allow me also to eay Bomething non. I feel that the 
ioy«ltT of toe graduatee of Indian Univenitiee, and of your UnivetBity in particular, 
aboula be the ^teet tower of etnngth to the UniverBity. A UnWerBitf in m4 
view ia not and cannot be a static structure. We either go forward or backward 
Then ia no stoding-Btill in the world of learning and of knowle^. We *tl th«r 
move forward or elide backs How ie this dynamic ideal of a Uniyersity to be 
gchiefed ? It can only come through the con tin nous enthusiasm and support of 
the alumni of the Universitya Hundreds of University graduates pass out of the 
Uniyersity every year. If each of you sends out thoughts of affection, love and 
gratitude at least once a year to the alma mater^ just imagine what the collective 
power of those thoughts can be. The most powertul things in this world are not 
tons of aeroplanes ; they are powerful thoughts and ideas, and if your thoughts 
and ideas are filled with the desire to serve and strengthen the glory of the a/ma 
mater, nothing can stop the progress of the University. The more you appreciate 
what the University has done for you, the more you should demand and insist 
upon the rapid progress of the University. You should all make it your earnest 
desire to see the University of Lucknow rise from strength to stre^th, to see that 
her fame and her lustre should not stop at the boundry of the tfnited Provinces 
or of India, but that it should spread throughout the whole world. The lamp of 
learning should shine brightly ; the air of learning must waft its breezes all over 
the world, and if fame is to be achieved it can only be through you and others 
like you have been in this institution and who have received the benefits of it. It 
is up to you to see that your alma mater grows form strength to strength and 
reaches the very greatest heights of fame and name. I am not one of those who 
constantly tell us that our Indian Universities are inferior editions ; that our 
graduates are worth nothing. So long as we have that feeling in our hearts, we 
shall not be able to rise to the heights of achievement that we are capable of. The 
day is long past when we had to compare ourselves unfavourably with the institu- 
tions of other parts of the world. 1 have a different message to give you : let us 
be proud of our institutions : let us demand of them the highest achivement. The 
more you ask of your teachers, the more they will give. That is the rule of nature: 
the more you ask of man, the more he will give: and the less you expect of him, 
the less you ask of him, the less he will give. 

Ana here lies a great burden on your teachers.; When I address the graduates, 
it follows as. a matter of course that I am also addressing the teachers. I know, 
and some of us may feel sad that the profession of teachers is not honoured, ia 
not supported. Nonetheless it devolves upon us as teachers to hold our heads high. 
I do not mind saying... though 1 might be criticised...tbat 1 regard the position of 
a University professor as good as or even greater than that of the governor of a 
province or the Viceroy of India. His is an empire < f love ; and empire of service. 
He loves his empire and he is firmly established in the hearts of his people. He 
spreads the light of learning and what greater thing can there be than to create an 
empire of love ? Great men whose names elide through history in letters of blood 
ana fear have been fprgotten ; but the names of those like Asoka, like Jesus 
Christ, like Buddha, who have built an empire of love, shine for ever and will 
continue to shine. I say, a teacher, a humble teacher, even though his work lies 
in the fields of learning and does not lie in the fields of philosoimy or religion, he 
also is building an empire which can never die. I would like to suggest to my 
fellow-teachers of this University, that the higher the ideal they have of th«r 
profession, the nobler the ideals that move them in their daily thoughts, the 
greater the University, Ultimately, I have no doubt, that the honour of this great 
country, the future of India, depends, with ever-increasing measure, on the 
strength of our Universities, on the strength of our teachers, the energy and the 
devotion which they bring to their task and which they impart to their Pupils 
within the walla of the University. I say once again that the real bases of the 
education pyramid are the Universities, these men trained here as tMchers, who are 
to go out into the world and who have to spread the light of knowledge and 
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to strangthen our poeition in the viriouB welkB of life, lo that we ehell have the 
resourcei, the strength and the energy to spread the benefits of education over the 
largest possible numDer. To imagine Uiat you can neglect the universities, that you 
can starve title universities and leave them to carry on their work, and that in 50 
y|rars you can make India educated, full of learning, I think that is a chimaera. 
We must support the universities and strengthen Hhem. We must build 
foundation and send out from the universities great numbers of highly qualified 
and highly gifted teachers, and it is they who are going to build the new India of 
the future, to which we all look forward. 

Well, I have put before you my vision of the India to come, and my vision 
of the roll which you, my young friends are going to play in it, Let me once 
again say that I am not only referring to you young men ? I am addressing my- 
self particularly to the young women graduates of the year. I have lived long 
enough to known 'that men make up not only half this world, but less than half 
this world. The real world of India is the world of the women. Why ? Because 
they determine what we shall do. The influence of the women-folk of India is 
hardly realised by any except by those who have had the good or ill fortune to be 
subjected to that influence. They determine the outlook of our children. The 
mother, for example, has a much greater influence over her children, over the mind 
of youth, than the mere father has. The father is out all day and busy earning 
his livelihood. The mother is the first, last and everything ; and therefore if any 
body imagines that the promotion of education of the young men of India, to the 
neglect of the uplift of the young women, is going to solve the problem, he is 
utterly mistaken. 1 say this once a^ain, that there is nothing more heartening to 
my mind in the progress of education than the desire of the young women of 
India to shoulder the burden, to improve themselves and to show themselves fully 
worthy of their country, in the same manner and to the same extent as, or perhaps 
even more than, the young men of India. Last year I was addressing the Con- 
vocation at Madras. I then recalled what I had seen 32 years earlier. Then a 
single woman graduate was a sight to see— I am not using that term in any 
uncomplimentary sense* And now what do you find ? Half the Convocation hall 
is occupied by women graduates. You, women of the United Provinces, have not 
demanded such a large measure in the Convocation hall. Borne day you will. But 
let me assure you that India is as high as its women are. It is they ^at ulti- 
mately determine the fate of the nation. It is their influence, their outlook, their 
virility, their strength, which will strengthen the masses of India in the tasks 
that he in front of them. 1 see no future of Indian which does not also include 
a great and glorious future for our women. 

Here I should like to say a word. There are some i^ho think that for the 
women ^ of India, the proper place is in the household ; that their proper duty is to 
prepare kichri or laddu or whatever it is for their husbands and children. The 
domesticity which, for example, Is insisted upon, I understand, by the Nazi regime 
as a special virtue of the German women ; that domesticity is also, 1 know, regar- 
ded by many people in India as a proper virtue of women and they think that 
they should not try high, that, for instance, they need not traverse the fields of 
Physics or Chemistry ; that they should Imive it to the mere men. Well, there was 
a time when I thought so myself. I do confess it, but I have changed my mind. 
I have changed my mind because I have actually seen that the women of India 
when they set their hearts to a job, they are just as good as or better than the 
men. There is nothing to stop them. There is no field of knowledge, be it even 
Mathematics, be it Physics or Chemistry, in which, so far as I can see, the women 
of India cannot equal men or excel them. It mi^ be that in digging the earth or 
in some other physical work, men are superior. But if it is a question of acquiring 
knowledge, if it is a question of strenudus devotion to work, I do not think that 
women are in any way behind the men of India. It is true, and I hope it is true, 
that the women of India will regard culture, art and all the beautiful things of life 
as their special privilege. That is a privilege which we men shall not deny to 
thtm. It is the privilege of women to make the house beautiful, to make her 
dwelling place and the dwelling place of men something worth going to and worth 
looking at. While art, in the fitness of things, is the special privilege of woman, 
other things should not be denied to her. 1 should like to impress upon the young 
women of India, that while it is quite right and proper that they should regard 
themselves as equals of men in the men’s sphere, the men cannot oy any manntf 
or means successfully regard themselves as the equal of women in the women s 
sphere, and that la in making the bmae beautiful and worth living in (hear, hesr») 
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I ihoald like to eej one word before I finieh. Let me tell you. young friends 
|hst this world is s herd world. I have been through it myself. The pstn of life 
to not strewn with roses or jasmines all 'the way. It is also strewn with thorns, 
with stones. You have to struggle through life as best as you can. If you think 
that success will come to ^ou unasked, you are mistaken. There is nothing in this 
world which is worth having, which will ever come unless it is earned by the sweat 
of your brow. Success is achieved by blood and tears— I would not say. blood * 
tears, certainly. Let me also tell you that you will not appreciate success if it 
comes to you unearned, undeserved. The only true successes that a man really enjoys 
and appreciates are those that he knows in his heart of hearts that he aeserves. 
What is the good of a title, for example, if you know that it was given to you 
unmerited. The things, as I say. you will appreciate moat are those that come 
unsought for, but come because they are deserved and deserved by hard work. 
This is a truth, so obvious, but nervertheless one which 1 hope you will bear in 
mind. I say this because, it is just as well to be prepared for difficulties in life. 
You must be prepared to find people infinitely more unsympathetic than even your 
more unsympathetic teachers. You must be prepared to find people who make you 
work and give you no credit. Do not imagine that you will find the same treat- 
ment outside as you find in the University ; but do not let that dishearten you. 
I should like to say to you. for I have lived long enough in this world to realise, 
that life is not worth living if you make yourself miserable all the time, if every- 
thing makes you down-hearted. If that is the case, it is much better that the 
whole humanity make up their minds and die and disappMr like the extinct 
Brontosaurus and find a place only among the zoological specimens }ou find in the 
museums. Why is life worth living at all? Because there is something worth while 
in it. There is something in it which brings you happiness. The greatest possible 
fault is to seek happiness blindly. Many of you may not perhaps understand what 
is the real secret of happiness and let me tell you this as a message coming from 
my heart after long experience of life. I have been through good and bad ; I have 
been through many trials. The secret of happiness is just the sense of awareness 
of the beautiful surroundings amongst you. Many of you have come into this 
hall today. How many of you have cared to look at these beautiful domes, the 
lovely sky, the trees and so on ? You take it all for granted. You have seen these 
before and you find nothing new in them. I would like to tell you this, that it is 
a habit of mind that is worth cultivating to find joy and beauty in the commonest 
things of life. If you have nothing else to do. please look at the grass on the 
ground and see how green it is : I would like you to cultivate this habit. This is 
a thing which unfortunately disappears with the growth of human civilization. 
The really civilised beings, let me say, are those who do not live in towns, but 
live in villages, close to the heart of nature ; who live the life of nature ; who sow 
the seed and see the plant grow ; who live in daily contact with nature’s life. Theirs 
is the civilised life. The artificial life of the towpp and the cities is such that we 
are blind to our surroundings. As somebody remarked, we even forget that there 
are stars in the sky ; there is no time to look at them, or to see the many beautiful 
things about us. India is still one of the most beautiful countries in the world. 
You have only to open your eyes. . ^ ^ ^ „ j. . , r 

Wherever I go, I go in search of Mother India. I gaze at Hot fair face. I 
am never tired of gazing upon her fair face any more than a child is tired of gazing 
at its beloved mother. Remember always that India is your beloved mother, and 
there is no greater joy, no greater happiness that you can find than in just gazing 
at the face of Mother India, and vowing yourselves to Her eternal service (long 
applause). 


The Osmanis University Convocation 

Hr. C. Rajagopalaebarl’s Address 

The following is the text of the Convocation Agrees delivered by Mr. C. 
Rajagopalachari at the annual Convocation of the Osmania University held at 
Hydmbad (D^an) on the 27th, January W44. 

It Is a great honour done to me by the authorities of the Univenlty that 
I h«T« bcien InTited to speak at this Oonvoeatloii. 1 tento my Jo 

Hi. ood to toe Tlniveiaity tor ooDfemng on me tbia prinlege. 
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The UnWereity has worked for 25 years and qualified for its BiWer Jubilee this year 
and 1 am happy to tender my congratulations to the Chancellor and the QoTern- 
ment on their achievements. The Umt time I was on these grounds your late Chan- 
cellor was alive. It is too sad for words that 1 come here to fill a place in this 
function after he is gone for ever. I am proud of the love and regard which he 
chose to bestow on me. This is no occasion for referring to private friendship 
however insistent be the memory. Sir Akbar Hydari gave of his best to Hyderabad. 
May his soul rest : in peace, and that of his dear wife who lies interred here as a 
sacred relic of Sir Akbar’s connection with Hyderabad. 

I congratulate you graduates who have just received your degrees, 
especially those who have received them with distinction. You are part now of the 
precious stream which must water, nourish and maintain the living culture of our 
people. As graduates of a relatively young University you have a more particular 
duty than those who are sent out by the mder Universities. By your love of learn- 
ing and continued application and more than that, by your enlightened conduct, 
you should bring crrait, distinctive credit to your University. Bemember that you 
are the products of an in^ortant experiment, viz,, the imparting of the highest 
modern learning through an Indian language. You will be rigorously judged by 
critics who have received their own training through the unnatural, though may-be-at- 
present richer medium of a foreign language. Not only is there no reason for you 
to feel inferior, but you have every cause for just pride and confidence. If you 
maintain your habits of study and regard for truth, and keep your faculty for right 
judgment whetted with daily practice and verification, if you are weary and keep 

? rour sense of values unspoiled, you will not find it difficult to do your battle of 
riendly rivalry with others however industriously trained through a foreign langu- 
age. YOU can go about it with complete confidence. 

1 referred to culture and indicated that you formed part of the body of trustees 
for India's culture. What I call Indian culture is one and indivisible. I take it 
that this is the creed of this University. Separate cultures referred to in controversy 
are hypothetical ideas framed ad hoc for the purpose of a stage in investigation and 
reasoning. We should not confound religion or religious practices with culture. 
The culture of India with all its varieties is in fact one. It is single and indivisible, 
even as the climate of India is one, with all its varieties. The composition is itself 
a distinctive unit, as old as English culture. You do not analyse the colour of a 
peacock or of a spotted deer or the tiger’s gorgeous coat but apprehend it as one 
whole. You do not understand it as a conglomeration of several separate colours. 
So it is with what I call the culture of India, and it is of that you are trustees. 

On behalf of the assembled gathering here, I congratulate you and give you 
our best wishes. 1 hope* that you will fulfil with honour and efficiency the duties 
cast on you in return for the special concern which the State and learned men 
engaged for the purpose have spent on you through the period of fifteen years of 
Brahmacharya which you have fiiyshed today. 

The Osmania University is unique in all India in that the highest scientific 
education as well as the teaching of the Humanities are done through an Indian 
language, the rich joint product of Muslim and Hindu contact. It is unique 
because every other University throughout India uses the English language and 
from what one can see has no intention of using any other medium within a 
measurable distance of time. The teachers established in the Universities and the 
books in vogue form a conservative fortress of exceeding strength. The place of 
English in the administrative machinery of India and of almost every state and 
province in India completes the apparent impregnability of the fortification. Yours 
IS an achievement of which not only yon but all India should be proud. The only 
language that can claim to be an all-India language is Hindustani and that is the 
medium of instruction in this University. Yours, then, is the true Vidyapitb, the 
Bwadeshi University of all India. 

Let us hope that all difficulties will be overcome as are being overcome berei 
and that there will soon be various Universities scattered over India where the 
highest branches of knowledge are dealt with in one or other of our ten great 
languimes. The smallest of these languages is spoken by populations larger 
than that of Portugal or of Scotland and Ireland combined, and many of them 
are spoken by larger numbers than the ^population :of Spain. Each one 
possesses an abundant literature of its own, prose, poetry, song, drama and fiction. 
Unfortunately as yet even the Universities bom in the new-found consciousness snu 
renaissance of India, the Andhra Univereity, (he Mysore University, and we Anna- 
malai Univenii^ have not taken ateps to impart University education of the higw* 
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type in Telngn, Eumade or Tamil nor is there any chartered Univereity ihet has 
adopted or is preparing to adopt Marathi or Bengali as its medium. The great 
University of Benares has not yet resolved on any adventure in the direction of 
adopting the lingua franca of India aa the medium of instruction for the higher 
University courses. I am not indulging in cheap criticism vrithout realising 
difficulties. It is because I know the difficulties, that I admire the courage, the 
patient industry, and the achievement that the Osmsnia University has shown to 
Its credit as a shining example for all India. Let us hope that the Osmania 
experiment will enable all of us throughout India to overcome the difficulties and 
set aside the illusion, which is the greatest of the difficulties, that there is anything 
insuperable in giving the highest instruction through any one of the great languages 
of India, be it Hindustani or be it Telugu or Tamil or Kannada or Marathi or 
Bengali or Gujarati. 

Sir Akbar Hydari on whose advice His Exalted Highness issued his firman 
in 1918 and founded the Osmania University laid all India and all Indian lan- 
guages under debt by the bold recommendation he made and the courageous 
execution of the plan laid down. The Bureau of Translation which was founded 
along with the University became naturally the chief feature of the work that was 
inaugurated twenty-five years ago. All instruction in the University was to be 
through Hindustani, English being^ given its proper place as a compulsory language 
subject. Quoting Mr. Vincent Smith, the historian, Sir Akbar Hydari pointea out 
in his memorandum about Hindustani that its syntax was simple and flexible as 
was claimed for English, its vocabulary was rich with an abundarre of words 
drawn from Western Hindi, Sanskrit, Persian, Arabic, English and other sources, 
and it was capable of expressing ideas on any subject, literary, philosophical and 
scientific. 

I have referred to the medium of instruction in this University as Hindus- 
tani though the official name adopted is Urdu. It is a paradox, but none the 
lees true that in a world dominated by pr^iidices, small diffierences cause wider 
gulfs than very big differences. The difference between Urdu and Hindi is 
insignificant, almost microscopic, compared with the yawning gulf between any 
Indian language and English. But we are able more easily to reconcile ourselves 
to getting all our schooling, not to speak of higher instruction, done through 
English than to overcome the prejudice against Hindi or Urdu. Yet if what is 
spoken and understood under these two names be written in one script, the diffe- 
rence will not be greater than that which marks the language of Jhonson’s Raaaelaa 
as compared with that in which Goldsmith wrote the Vicar of Wakefield or Char- 
les Lamb his essays. We do not call the one English and the other by some 
other name. While we are quite able to swallow the English camhl-language, 
script, idiom, phrases and all— we strain at the gnat of Hindi or Urdu bwause pf 
the difference in a certain measure of vocabulary. It has been conced^ that it is 
possible even to adopt a third script, Roman, without damage to the identity of the 
laneuaee. Indeed large numbers in the Civil and Military services are today 
learning through the medium of Roman script what we all recognize as the lingua 
franca of India. As regards the proportion of Kanskrit borrowings as afi;ainst 
words taken from Arabic and Persian, is it really a great point when there is no 
difference in structure, idiom or grammar or in the mam bulk of the vocabulary 
of Uie language ? If our ultimate goal is the enrichment of the vocabulary of 
HiXstani and the use of it as a medium for every variety of higher knowledge 
£e difference between Hindi and Urdu based on present vocabulary is bound 
rapidlv to vanish. The en • ichment of the language that is yrt to be aohiev^ by 
use in th^ Sing of modern knowledge will leave present differences in vocabulary 
far behind. Wealth and variety are advantages and not a cause for quarrel. The 
suitabilitv of Hindustani as a lingua franca consists in the very fact that it has 
been handled by and modified to suit the requirements of 

of thoae wJK-e conflraed opinion is thnt the etndento’ mother. 
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Umrae Is tlie best and most fniit*bearing medium d instnictlon. As I said ai. 
ready we ought to have at least one effident University in India for every one of 
the great languages spoken by the people of India, so that students from all parts 
of India may choose where to go according to what their mother-tongue is and (^et 
instruction in the highest branches of arts and sciences. The question of what is 
is the most effective medium is placed beyond controversy by the recorded opinion 
of the All-India Universities Conference that held its deliberations in Bombay in 
Maroh 19H9. They^ passed a resolution that in their considered opinion the medium 
of instruction at different stages of education up to and including the Degree 
course should be the mother-tongue of the students and that with, a view to 
attaining this end, the Universities of India should take steps to enrich the litera- 
ture of the respective Indian languages. No University has made an adequate or 
perhaps even an honest endeavour in the fulfilment of this urgent educational 
object. The Osmania University took up the task 25 years ago and its achievement 
is such that it should serve as a beacon-light to others whose duties in this direc- 
tion centre round the other great Indian languages. 

I have said so much about the achievement of the Osmania University in 
respect of the lingua franca of India. But 1 am not unaware of what may be 
called the skeleton at the feast, the medium of instruction in Secondary education. 
The announcement of the invitation extended to me to deliver this Convocation Address 
was a signal for several public workers to open correspondence with me on the 
State policy in respect of the medium of instruction for Secondary education. T 
made it clear to my correspondents that it was not my intention to use this 
occasion for entering into any discussion of Hyderabad policy. 1 am too keenly 
alive to the difficulties of administration specially in the formulation and working of 
educational policy in an area composed as Hyderabad is, of people speaking four 
different great languages each with affiliations abroad and literatures of which they 
are justly proud. Any light-hearted and hasty criticism or advice can be exploited 
to increase existing difficulties. But I do not wish to minimise the importance of 
the issue involved. I have already stated in explicit terms the fundamental creed 
of education through the mother-tongue to which I adhere. Sir Akbar Hydari and 
His Exalted Highness have both clearly laid down in unambiguous terms that the 
student’s mother-tongue is the only effective medium for the acquisition of 
knowledge and for the complete conversion of what is acquired Into a part of one’s 
own being. But our loyalty to a creed should not result in blind passion or a 
refusal to see facts. On the one hand, uniformity of rule and procedure is the 
normal aspiration and consequence of every modern unified administration. This 
cannot be ignored or belittled. It is absolutely true that the claim of the mother- 
tongue is one that cannot be neglected without serious injury to the cause of educa- 
tion, which means injury to the State itself in the long run. But it is equally 
true that when more than one language claims this natural and indefeasible right 
of the mother- tongue, the problem becomes complicate and calls for the exercise 
of patience and compromise all round. I have no doubt the question is receiving 
the continued and open-minded consideration of His Exalted Highness’ Government. 
The happiness of the Sovereign is bound up with the contentment and progress of 
his people and there is no short-cut for progress eschewing the path of true and 
effective education. The conditions of modern education are, however, complex, and 
State policy has to cover a wide ground. Peace and toleration create as great 
difficulties as their opposites. Several peoples have come together, several faiths 
live together, several languages flourish side by side in the same State as a result 
of peace and toleration. The problem of positive service on the part of the State 
to the composite population .thus placed together under its care becomes very 
complex and difficult. 

Not only this, but there are other difficulties arising out of the complexity of 
modern developments in education. Almost the whole burden is thrown on the 
schools run by the State, the family contributing but little towards the preliminary 
education of the child. The divisions of education into Primary, Lower Secondary. 
Higher Secondary and University courses are not water-tight. Ihey are not isolated 
courses. In no one stage is the training quite so independent of Uie requirements 
of the next stage as the authorities dealing with the matter would wish it were. 
Each stage is for the most deserving and for a large number of hopefuls, a prepa- 
ration for the next stage as much as it is an independent course by itsdf for the 
others. Differentiation of those who can and ought to go up to the next stage 
from those who cannot do so is not practicable. As a result of all these 
the perfect organisational conditions requited for one stage are complicated by the 
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taqaiiementi of the pert Tito a£^ not only the anbject-mattei ol the 

fnatnotipn eiven but alao the qneation of medium of inatruction. Those who me 
rtaponaible for the organiaation of Secondary education cannot shut thai, . ^ 
the fact that the best and a large number of others among the students in Hhcfa 
aehopls legitimately look forward to p to the University eonrses, andihst it can- 
not be deciaea beforehand who may be permitted to aspire to it and who may not 
be. We should not forget that University education has not been undertaken 
through the medium of Kannada. Telugu or Marathi in Hyderabad or anywhere in 
India for that matter. The English medinm prevails everywhere in iJiiiverBitiea 
and this queers the pitch for any reform in Secondary education. 

The fact that the Oamania University imparts instruction in the highest courses 
through Hindustani directly affects the medium to be adopted for Secondary edu- 
cation. If up to the last point in Secondary schools, the instruction Aould be 
given through the medium of the mother tongue other than Urdu, it may be feared 
that a large body of the students would be ill-equipped for the University course 
to which they may legitimately aspire. If the Government of Hyderabad made the 
apparently good rule that in the Kannada. Telugu and Mitrathi areas Secondary 
education shall be imparted through these languages respectively, what would the 
parents of the best boys and girls say as to the necessary consequence of this. vu.. 
that they would be practically excluded from higher courses available in the Osma- 
nia University and from the chances in life open to the Osman ia graduates. The 
problem is complicated everywhere, and more so in Hyderabad. We may not get 
ideal solutions^ but must be content at present with compromises and experiments. 
One compromise regarding Secondary education would bo that of enforcing Urdu 
as a language subject while imparting instruction in all subjects through the 
medium of the regional language but accompanied by a liberal use of the terms of 
science and art used in the Osmania University for higher courses in the same 
subject. But I should not trespass into this problem any further. 1 hope that the 
passage from English to Indian languages may not be rendered needlessly difficult 
by the development of passion and prejudice, and by stressing the theoretical 
advantages of administratively impracticable alternatives. 

1 have not touched politics so far. I do not propose to do so here because I 
have very recently put down my views on the present situation in vet'f clear terms 
in a booklet written for that purpose and 1 have nothing to add to it. 1 would 
like however to say one thing from this platform to this gathering of the most 
enlightened section of Hyderabad people. I hold the view that it is an erroneous 
belief that is carelessly spread that the citizens of Indian States are politically 
inferior or backward compared to the citizens of British Indian Provinces. National 
coneciousness has spread all over India at one and the same pace everywhere, llie 
citizens of Indian States are as fit and as ready, or as unfit and as unready, for 
democracy as citizens of the British Provinces are. Our princes can today without 
disturbing the efficiency of administration grant representative institutions and 
constitutional governments on a basis of parliamentary democracy as was done in 
the British Provinces and themselves occupy the royal and exalted position that 
Governors enjoy in those places, with the great and significant addition of a pw- 
Bonal affection that they will always command in the hearts of the people. If the 
princes trusted the capacity of their subjects for democracy, it would be the greatMt 
moral contribution for the attainment of freedom for the motherland as a whole. 
I shall not detain you any further. 

I thank you for having listened to me so patiently. 


The Gurukula University Convocation 


Pt. Amamath Jha’a Address 

in nn ntmosphne reminiaoent of the nneient MntrM 'wfcaiS 

from tbe mndding crowd end citurted in bocntifnl 

nntnre oontributed u much m men to the coping ohcrccter nnd truning the 
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emotiofit. Here one finds sbundant means for tbe acquisition of knowledge, for 
meditation, and for the high thinking which is induced by simple living. Here, 
preceptors and pupils alike can pursue learning undisturbiad by the distractions of 
the world, in close proximity to the sacred Ganges. 

The Qurukula is basedf on the lines of the old Universities of India. It is 
meet that changes due to altered times and circumstances should be introduced, but 
in every civilisation there are certain fundamental principles that must be preserved, 
essential elements that no nation can afford to lose. In the civilisation of India 
there are some features that have ensured its continued existence, though civilisa- 
tions contemporaneous with it are extinct and can be seen only in archosologicai 
ruins : and these features will remain if we prove worthy of them, if we follow in 
the footsteps of those who have gone before, and if in moments of doubt and 
indecision we hearken to the voices that float across the centuries. 

Tbe system of education which prevails in the country today has many ad- 
mirable aspects. The study of the sciences, of history and geography, of psychology 
and modern philosophy is of very great value. We have an opportunity of learning 
the languages of the West. But the underlying mental attitude of those respon- 
sible for introducing this system was wholly unsound. Did not Macaulay declare 
that one shelf of European books enshrined more knowledge and wisdom than was 
contained in the entire literature of Asia? This attitude has vitiated the whole 
educational fabric. We venerate everything Western and look down upon every- 
thing that is indigenous. The greatest defect of the system is that the medium of 
instruction is an exceedingly difficult foreign language at our incorrect use of which 
we are laughed at and our proficiency in which is r^arded as our highest educa- 
tional achievement. Even our ability as a good soldier is measured by our skill in 
the use of the English language I I am no opponent of this language ; 1 read it 
with great pleasure ; 1 enjoy its literature ; 1 take delight in teaching it. English 
has now become a world language and it will and should continue to be us^ in 
this country. But that is no reason why it should be the medium of instruction 
in our educational institutions. It is the right of every child to receive education 
through its mother-tongue ; it can only thus be properly educated. It is unfair and 
unnatural that he should be compelled to receive instruction through a language 
that is not his own* There will probably be practical difficulties in the middle 
schools in arranging for classes in all languages ; the major provincial languages 
will have to be used in preference to those of smaller areas ; but by then the 
student will have become fit both physically and mentally to bear this strain. At 
the University stage, too, it is desirable, as soon as may be, to use the languages 
of the country as media of instruction. This will add to the cost ; arrangement 
will have to Be made for the use of more than one language. Thus in the Bom- 
bay presidency, it will be necessary to have lectures in Gujrati and Marathi ; in 
Madras, in Tamil and Telugu ; in the Punjab, United Provinces and Bihar, in 
Hindi and Urdu. But the gain will be incalculable, alike in comprehension, 
thought, and expression. In ordet that the Universities should use these languages 
it is necessary that books of the highest standard should be written and published 
in them. How one wishes that our literary and academic institutions could 
abandon the barren path of controversy and concentrate on this essential work I 
The Gurukula has from its inception used Hindi as the medium of 
instruction. 

Another defect in our system of education is that religion is severely excluded. 
In state InstitutionB one realises that for historical reasons it was not possible to 
provide for religious education ; but the consequence has been that for several 
generations Indians have grown up ignorant of and indifferent to religion. Our 
earlier institutions had religion as their foundation. A true knowledge of religion, 
acquaintance with rdigious truths and the history of religions, familiarity with the 
main tenets of the faiths of the world-all this is necessary before anyone can lead 
a full life. Beligion is of great value in the formation of character. Many of the 
riddles of the universe, many of the problems of the world, religion can solve ; it 
can destroy many undesirable tendencies in our nature. It will enable us^ to realise 
that we are part of one creation, to destroy many of our brute instincts, induce in 
us feelings of sympathy and piety, make us aspire to get closer to out Creator, and 
inspire ns, by word, thought, and deed, so that we may attain the good ana tne 
true. It is gratifying that the several committees on educational reconstruction 
set off by organisations and states in the West have all placed the utmost strew 
on religious raucaUon. At the Gurukula you have adequate provision for it ^ 
truly religious person is one who is not narrow, who is tolerant, who lecognises 
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ttot ewne has the right to believe in any faith that he chooees. He looki noon 
gll as hiB Drotner. ^ 

A inthe* handicai) from , which modern centree o! education suffer te that 
almost all of them are situated in large cities and are therefore cut off from the 
nerve-centre of the coun^— the villager Impressive and costly buildings, comfort- 
able and even luxurious hostels, expensive living— these have made the educated 
man a stranger in his own home. A person of ordinary means finds it impossible 
to provide for the education of his children. It is desirable that more and more 
edncationm institutions should be started in the villages, so that they may not be 
alienated from the life of the people. 

What should be the aim of education ? Why do your teachers teach you ? 
Wly are you here ? Do you ever ask yourselveB what your education is Intended 
to do for you 7 According to our traditional view, education is intended to produce 
piety and sense of reverence ] to train the intellect and memory ; to make one fit 
to have healthy progeny ; to enable one to gather riches ; to make one long-lived 
and to bring immortality within reach, Filial devotion, modesty, freedom from 
conceit, sense of discrimination, the building-up of a healthy body, purity of 
character— these also education should seek to produce. Knowledge for the attain- 
ment of wisdom and not for mere word-chopping ; wealth not for luxury and 
comfort, but for relieving the distress of others ; power not for domination but for 
helping the weak— these ought to be one’s objectives. It is not necessary to come 
to a University if your sole aim is the amassing of wealth. It is not necessary to 
come^ here if you are to spend all your time in the contemplation of life after deatli. 
Nor is it necessary for you to be here if you are only interested in your physical 
development. You are here because after your training is over your face should 
glow with health and with the radiance of a blameless character, your mind should 
be filled with the determination of being socially useful, your intellect should be 
able to distinguish between right and wrong, good and evil, your body should have 
strength to prevent iniquity, and your heart should arise in adoration of the 
Creator. In the Chhandogyopanishad we are told of Narada who, on approaching 
c^anatkumara for further instruction, said that he had studied the Vedas, had 
acquired a knowledge of the stars, had been trained in mathematics and biology, in 
serpent-lore, in the science and art of offence and defence, in astronomv, in the fine 
arts. About twelve hundred years ago. Bana, in his Kadambari, while describing 
the education of Prince Chandrapida, says that he had acquired proficiency in lan- 
guage, in logic, in ritual and religion, in the science of administration, in physical 
feats, in archery and swordsmanship, in chariotery, in borsemaiiBhip and manage- 
ment of elephants, in music and musical instruments, in dancing and dramaturgy, 
in the understanding of omens and prognostications, in the testing of gems, in 
architecture, in the use of medicines, in the digging of mines, in history and legend 
and poetry, in various scripts and languages. What a comprehensive scheme of 
education, designed to train all one’s faculties and* turn out a young man with a 
really liberal and many-sided education 1 

Graduates of the Gurukula, you are children of this land and by your conduct 
you should prove yourselves worthy to be called Aryss. From our nooks we can 
gather what qualities one has the right to expect in Aryan youths. Kemember 
Devavrata, the son of Shantaiui, taking the vow of perpetual bachelorhood, sacri- 
ficing his worldly prospects for ensuring his father’s bappiness, living so that all, 
friends and opponents, came to him for precept and guidance, fighting for bis Aing 
with such valour as to compel Krishna to break his vow of not using arms in the 
Great War. His is a noble example of one who never swerv^ from^ the path of 
duty. Remember Kama, heir to the throne of Ayodhya, willingly going on twelve 
years’ exile, suffering every kind of hardship, bearing troubles with unexampled 
fortitude, enduring separation from fiita. He defeats Kavana and returns victorious 
to Ayodhya, but pain and suffering 'are still bis lot, and in order to *||hsfy his 
subjects has to part with Sita again. In the fulfilment 
undergo so much suffering that pain seems his sole portion in life. *®®**P* 

the embodiment of ideal manhood. Kemember Bbarata and 
represent ideal brotherly love. Kemember ELanshchapdra who 
so that his plighted word be kept. Kemepiber Yudhishthira, 
heaven if his dog could not accompany hinj^; Kunala, who took 
in order to carry out his mother’s unshes ; Rana Pratsp. ^ ^arS 

up his life for Ae sake of liberty ; Bhoja, who in his vnu 

magnitude to poets and scholars. They are the models by following whom you 
ifilT be entitlea to be called Aryaa. 
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The world today is in a conflamtion. Civilisation is in dire danger. All that 
we prize is at stake. Peace Is far dl Intolerance, greed, anger are in the asoen- 
daney. TVhat is yoar duty In this czisis ? Firstly, that you should not forget 
your ideals and secondly, that for their defence you should do all in your power. 
If you have to take up arms, if you have to go into the field of battle, you should 
be ready to do so for the preservation of the ideals of civillsatbn. Have faith that 
they are necessary for the good of the world. Peace and goodwill are the watch- 
words of all religions, and ny their establishment alone can the world march on the 
path of progress. The effect of your education should be to produce within you a 
sense of peace, of calm, freedom from fear, freedom from envy. May you have 
fortitude, self-control, self-discipline ; may you be truth-loving, averse from wrong, 
doing, and full of fellow-feeling. May your words be sweet, your conduct noble, 
and your desires {>ure 1 


The Calcutta University Convocation 

Sir S. Radhakrlahiian's Address 

The, following is the text of the address delivered by Sir 8. Badhakrishnan^ 
Vice-Ohancellor, Benares Hindu University at the annual Convocation of the 
University of Calcutta on Saturday, the 4th. Mareh 1944 

May 1 say how grateful 1 am to the University authorities for their kindness 
in asking me to speak at this Oonvocation ? It is a pleasure for me to repeat, on 
some excuse or other, my visits to this University, where I spent the best part of 
my life* I should have addressed this Oonvocation last year but an unfortunate 
illness stood in the way. Thanks to the kind care and attention of your Vice- 
Chancellor and another member of your Senate Dr. Sivapada Bhattacharya, I 
speedily got over it. It is indeed very kind of the University to have renewed its 
invitation this year and given me this opportunity. 

It is my agreeable duty to offer warm greetings and good wishes to the young 
men and women who have had degrees conferred on them today. They are going 
out into the world at a very critical time which is dynamic with great possibilities. 
University men, along with others, have had a testing time. This province is not 
yet free from the effects of one of the worst famines within living memory ; the 
country is drifting into a broken and helpless condition and is in a mood of sour 
disillusion and the world convulsed with the agony of war has much fear for the 
future. It is my fervent hope that the education which you have received in this 
University and its colleges may help you to play your part effectively in the 
remodelling of our life and society in the years to come. 

This war has exposed the weakness of our Government, our economic life, and 
our system of education. The death, in conditions of peace, due to famine, even if 
we accept the figure given by the Secretary of State for India in the House of 
Oommons, is not essentially different from or less costly than the death of a 
million people in a^ other part of the world. If we realise what this means in 
terms oi human suffering and sorrow, we should be filled with shame and n st nt- 
ment and a burning desire to wipe out the conditions which make such things 
possible. The British Government has not yet divested Itself of its responsibility 
for the Government of India. The country is richly endowed by nature with man- 
power, skill, talent and material resources. The example of other countries demon- 
strates that it Is possible to increase the productivity of the soil, to control unemploy- 
ment and destitution, and to raise the level of life. The diminished vitality of the 
people who live on a bare subsistence level, with no margin at all to provide for the 
fidlure of crops and other eontingencles, who are largely without education, and 
safer from low standards of public health and sanitation, points to the economic 
and political degradation of the country. A well-planned and vigorous economic 
expansion, involving the introduction of modern technical and industrial metb^s 
of producing goods and services, an all out development of education and public 
health alone can give relief to a long-suffering people and restore national vitality. 
We are not revolutionary fay instinct but may become so by necessity. Bevoiu- 
Uonary plans are apt to ntoer force, if the general community feels that senoim 
ettempta are not made to redeem film people from conditions of poverty and aquaior. 
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Butta ^ : ‘‘EevoluUoni are prodneed not by those who husk power but \» thoM 
who holding power, make bad use of it.” * tnose, 


We require to transform the habits of people and their ways of thinkinc A 
social revolution means an educational revolution. Kiiimation ahould have nrioritv 
among the sohemee of reconstruction now being considered. Social aiourity. 
communications, health and sanitation are all imporUnt, but education which ta 
cpnMr^ with the.making of men is the moot important. If we do not have the 
right land of citizens none of the other echemea will work succesafully. No 
political arrangement can enfranchise a people, no industrial expansion can enrich 
Asm, no social privileges can assist them, if we do not have men and women with 
free minds ud upr«ht characters. An educational system which believes in the 
freedom of the mind and the validity of character is the most important part of 
any sound national planning. 

Mr. Sargents report gives us a comprehensive scheme of education for all 
stages from childhood to maturity and attempts to make the educational system 
organic to the community. It proceeds on the principle which is accepted by ail 
civilised governments that it is the fundamental obligation of the State to provide 
all its citizens with compulsory education Irom the age of 6 to the age of 14 at 
least. It makes provision for different kinds of instruction for children of different 
aptitudes and temperaments, and provides large scope for choice. It is a long term 
national enterprise and its full realisation will take at least a generation and 
dem^d the sustained efforts of the community and effective co-operation between 
the Government and other agencies. If India is not to lag behind other progressive 
countries the scheme must be put through. The usual excuse for doing nothing, 
poverty is urged against it. Addressing the Annual meeting of the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce in this city on the 20th December, 1943, His Excellency 
the Viceroy said : *T think it is clear, that from the practical point of view the 
full realisation of a scheme such as that outlined in tne Sargent Report, must wait 
on other developments. India at present simply has not the money for such a 
scheme.” How can the national wealth of the country be increased if we are not 
given the education which alone can equip us to increase the wealth ? The expense 
must be incurred and the money found. In a speech which Lord Wavell gave in 
London just before he left England for India to assume the Viceroyalty, he said : 
'Tt has always seemed to me a curious fact that money is forthcoming in any 
quantity for a war, but that no nation has ever yet produced the money on the 
same scale to fight the evils of peace- -poverty, lack of education, unemployment, 
ill health.” It is a pleasure to know that in his address to the Central Legislature, 
he remarked that "the vital matters of health and education will not be allowed to 
stand still.” But this negative assurance is not enough. Educational expansion is 
the foundation of all reconstruction and the money for it must be found. 

An Indian Government with the confidence of the people^ will be able to raise 
the sums essential for the national effort of educational and industrial expansion. 
The Viceroy tells us that the present Government of India is '^mainly an Indian 
Government”. The presence of a number of eminent Indians does ^ not make the 
Government a national one. Who lays down the policy ? Who wields the power c 
The Viceroy stated that the aim of His Majesty’s Government is to see India a 
united country, enjoying complete and unqualified self-government as a willing 
partner of the British Commonwealth. But a mere declaration of principle d^ 
not right a wrong. We sometimes belive that when a thing has been said it has 
been done. The complacency with which the British Government falls back on the 
disagreements among Indians is a distressing feature. Speaking at the East India 
Association Lord Erskine said; "Parliament is responsible for the good government 
of the Indian Empire and it would be a betrayal of our trust were we to allaw the 
diffiouiaes of the eituation to turn ua from our declarripurpoae of leading 
Indian peoples to full self-govemment.” fcurely if the di&ultiM 
the GoTernment in the effective prosecution of the war with thia »• 

chief base for operations spinet Japan, m thw eo 

eatabliahment oi a national Government in India, with effective aafenaraa dwl g 

the period of the War ? Wo do not deny that the prpgroMivo *w«®®^ 

tpar Utwoen thomaelveB for shadowy differences in ideals and j®J® 

which might be won for the people by concerted Mlion, but ia •'SJSffl* 

the partief facilitated by the helpful action of the ^ ’^roose 

upon India aa the eupromo teat of Britiah atatesinanrtip and 

iffe bi?t answer to t&e Nszie is to stand np wd perform eoe^mg to the i^ 

lie profeas. The problem will become acute at the end of the war u HUl seu 
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TOvemmeDt is not established by them. There are nearly two millions Indians in 
the fighting services with over 9,000 officers and another six millions are engag^ 
in factories doing war work. Ihousands are being trained as officers for the 
fighting services. They are getting into contact with the soldiers of Allied nations 
and are being imbued with the ideals of liberty and humanity, and when they 
return they should not be faced with bitterness and disillusion. 

India is not indifferent to the ^ssues of this war, notwithstanding her politi- 
cal differences with Great Britain. The ultimate issue of this war is not properly 
defined as a conflict between rival impmalisma due to the clash of economic 
interests between the Haves and the EaTcnots among the nations. It is not a 
conflict between rival forma of government, a duel between democracies and 
dictatorships. With Kussia among the Allies such a claim cannot be sustained. It 
is really a conflict between the future and the past, between international order and 
justice and international anarchy and Injustice. India knows that the victory of 
the Axis powers will mean fear and death and the destruction of all values, moral, 
cultural and social while the victory of the Allies has possibilities of hope and life. 
Millions in the flower of their youth have given up and are giving up happiness, 
health and life itself, they are suffering the pangs of separation from their homes, 
discomfort, exposure, torture in order that the world may be a better, kinder and 
juster place than it has been. While the phrases of Btalin’s declarations, the 
Atlantic Charter and Roosevelt’s proclamations about the four freedoms raise high 
hopes, the performances of the Allies do not measure up to the professions. The 

g reatest surprise of the war has been Russia’s heroic resistance to Nazi aggression 
ut what will be the contribution to peace of a Russia which has grown natio- 
nalistic in sentiment, orthodox in religion and somewhat indifferent to the victory 
of the Proletarian revolution ? The recent declaration of autonomy for the sixteen 
Boviet Republics, which will have their own armies and foreign represrntatives, is 
interpretea by some as an excuse, if not a justification, lor annexing invaded coun- 
tries without protest from their peoples and the Allied nations. I very much hope 
tiiat this view is a misjudgment. What will be the attitude of America’s Big 
Business ? Will Mr. Churchill who is so insistent on preserving ^^traditional 
Britain” help to remove the fear (•! war from the heart of humanity ? Even while 
we are marcning towards victory, there are grave anxieties on the political field and 
many suspect that the war is once again yielding to its inherent cruelty and narrow- 
ness of vision. War exerts a constant lowering pressure on our ideals and makes 
us ignore them in practice. There is a tendency to fall back into the old system of 
power politics, aggressive alliances and rival imperialisms. Among the masses there 
IS a deep sense that with victory will come disillusion. The Archbishop of Can- 
terbury said on the 23rd of March, 1943, ^Horrible as it is, we have to realise that 
multitudes of our people actually fear the return of peace more than the con- 
tinuance of war.” Think of that. If the military victory is to be followed by a 
post-war period of noble professions and craven deeds, as it happened in the last 
war, the enormous price we pay for it will be paid in vain and it will be a sacri- 
fice of the best for the worst. 

If this war which has no boundaries except those which God in His mercy 
has given to the world, results in a close searching of hearts, if it ends not only 
in a victory over the external enemies but over inner sloth, slackness and selfish- 
ness, it will mean a new dawn for mankind. We must be cured of our dangerous 
obsessions and distorted views. The forces that are to renew the face of the earth 
must spring from men’s hearts. Deliverance does not come from outside. The 
sword can impose it but cannot develop it. We must learn the lesson that all 
mankind is one. The oppression, persecution of any race wounds and menaces all. 
Another country’s distress or discontent is our country’s danger. We must become 
great of soul and rid ourselves of race prejudice and love of power. The Atlantic 
Charter asks us to work for **a peace which will afford to all nations the means of 
dwelling in safety within their own boundaries and which will afford assurance that 
all men in all lands may live out their lives in freedom from fear and want." 
Such faith is vain without works and works require that we should rid ourselves 
of the obsessions whidi are inadequate to the changing conditions of life. Our 
minds must be lifted out pf the ruts of past habit. Only then can we build up 
a great human society fostering and developing the cultural resources of the 
difierent peoples. Wendell L. Wilke observes : ’’Brilliant victories in the field will 
not win for us this war now going on in the far reaches of the world : only new 
xaeQ end new ideas in the machinery of our relations with the peoples of the hast 
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can win the Tjctoiy without which »ny peace will be only another armlatice." All 
our hopea will be finetrated if the etateemen who will work at the peace conferwoe 
are DOt inspired b;; a spiritual purpose and love for the common man. 

The world crisis is only superficially economic and political, it is essentially 
moral and spiritual. War is a symptom, not a disease. It can he removed only 
hy curing the spiritual condition of society. 'Without virtue*” Aristotle said, "man 
is merely the most dangerous of the animals.” By calling on men to be better, 
we cannot make them better. Through schools and colleges, through the social 
and political inst tntions they must be moulded into proper shape* and made new. 
The Nazi and the Bolshevist systems of education have been largely successful in 
engendering a radically new type of man. Education is the means to it. The 
world crisis means that there is a demand for a revision of aims. Sir Richard 
Livingstone in his work on the Future in Education sets forth admirably the 
nature of the present crisis : ^'Our present situation reveals the great need of the 
world. If the conventional stranger from Mars arrived in Europe this moment- 
after a journey through the air more hazardous than usual —he would not so much 
be surprised by the fact that a war is in progress, for war unfortunately is nothing 
new* but he would be struck by something far more serious, by the appearance of 
a new philosophy of life.” He refers to the disappearance of moral and religious 
ideas of liberty, justice, mercy and truth whieh have helped us to tame barbarism. 
The essential aim of education, according to the ancient Indians and Greeks is 
initiation into the higher life of spirit, it is to be reborn. The whole soul must 
be turned round towards the light, Plato tells us, so that its eye may receive the 
truth. Only then can we have the right outlook on life. Where there is no vision, 
the people perish ; for lack of restraint, the rule of law lapses and the community 
falls into chaos. While the power of controlling the forces of nature has increased 
enormously, our power to control human nature has scarcely advanced. In science 
and technology we have made tremendous progress but all tliese forms of progress 
do not relieve man of his burden of the inner world. The external march of 
things does not alter the inward struggle. The mechanical devices and even , 
psychological techniques do not touch the inner deeps. A pride in our 
own past has been our chief defect. A little humility will do us 
great good. Humility, it is said, is to know the truth shout oneself. We must 
face the naked truth that we are prone to put the interest of our family or groups 
higher than those of the general country. We are inclined to exagprate our own 
wrongs and secure our interests at the expense of other people. “Bear ye one 
another’s burden” is spoken of nations as of individuals. Irue greatness is a 
quality of soul ; it is humanity. The truly educated are those who are their own 
masters, whose minds do not fall an easy prey to half-truths, prejudices or interes- 
ted propaganda, who have enough poise to distinguish between a rational argument 
and a mass appeal to passion. In a University we are momberflof a great company 
bv whose law of compassion and justice we are protected and bound. Dharmo 
rakaati rakaitah. We should strive after a purified and ennobled patriotism which 
will disdain to use wrong methods even for saving a nation. 

What makes a nation is not race or religion but a way of life. India is not 


a geographical expression, nor is it a collection of individuals. It is a tradition, 
an order of thought and manners, a loyalty to certain fundamental values, fostered 
by all races and religions which have found a home in this land. We should not 
hi sauced from Adherence to these peat values by the bribes of comfort or 
pleasure. In a rapidly changing world, it is not easy to think or speak of^ 
which do not change, the foundation of the good in us the faith in spirit, the 
heauiy 5 action and the endurance of life’s charges. But 

forces^ which will forge the future of humanity. We cannot fight sgsinst the godj, 
has no deBire\to lead the woild by virtue of her military strength 

» i<»b 1. . p eriod ri'pSf to U.S 


which ue ndthei national nor 

bound up with the regeneratoon 




that challenge and use that opportunity. ' 
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Dr. B. C. Roy*t Address 

Whftt form of ednoational development ^t*war India ought to have was 
indicated by Dr. Bidhan Chandra Roy^ Yice*Ohaneellor, Calcutta Univeraity, Id 
hia addreaa to the Convocation, 

*Th» Univeraity/' Dr. Boy said, fa to-day the biggest in the world in pint 
of numbers ; our activities are manifold. I am now ready with a scheme for Post- 
Qraduate studiea in Medicine and very soon we hope to have similar arrangements 
for the Department of Engineering. In my opinion this is as it should be ; the 
number of subjects, for the teaching of which the University should, directly or 
indirectly, take responsibilities, would increase simultaneously with the increased 
interests of the students and the public in the various departments of Arts and 
Science. If the University is to function effectively in a democratic world, it has 
to keep pace with the growth of ideals and concepts regarding the value of Educa- 
tion and functions of an educational institution. 

^ There are, however, two difficulties in our way. Firstly, any expansion in 
Post-Graduate Departments necessarily implies increasing provision of funds. 
Large benefactions have come in for the purpose from private parties. Government 
also have provided funds, but the bulk of the expenditure in the Post-Graduate 
Departments comes from the fees of candidates for the different examinations. 
Critics have commented of this procedure and one may be inclined to agree ; but 
the grim fact remains that money is needed— much more than the donors and 
Government have contributed. Secondly, the work of the University has become 
so huge and complex that one feels that the time has come when it should be 
relieved of the burden of conducting the Matriculation examination and all it 
signifies. The Calcutta University has repeatedly expressed its opinion that it 
would welcome any move for the establishment of a body to control education up 
to the Matriculation standard and to conduct this examination, provided the finan- 
cial losses of the University, out of such transfer of functions, are arranged for ; 
and provided further, that the University has— as it must— an effective voice in 
regulatii^ the type of education and the standard of examination which the newly 
created !l£)dy would provide for the candidates for the Matriculation examination. 
This is necessary because the University should be assured that a student, when 
he is admitted to the University courses, possesses the requisite standard of 
knowledge to follow the lectures intelligently in the College classes and profit 
by them. 

I understand that a Government Bill for the establishment of a Board of 
Secondary Education in Bengal has passed through the Committee stage, without 
the University even getting an opportunity of considering this Bill to find out if it 
is a suitable one from the general academic and the Calcutta University points of 
view. I hope and trust that the Bill will not be allowed to become an Act, without 
such an opportunity being afforded to us to consider its provisions. As I said last 
year, no academic measure should* be made the bagatelle of political parties and 
their proclivities ; it should be tested to find out how far it would satisfy the edu- 
cational needs of the province and its people. 

Futubb Educational Needs 

''Talking of our future educational needs,” Dr. Boy continued, I cannot 
refrain from referring to the present times. The world is witnessing to-day the 
progress of totalitarian war— a war not merely of individuals, nations or races but 
a war which is a clash of ideals, a war waged to find out which concept would be 
acceptable to the future dwellers of this planet. Every proposal which affects the 
activities of humankind, be they big or small, has to be examined on the basis of 
the prevailing acceptable concept. Even before the war, there was a dissatisfaction, 
all we world over, with the conventional educational methods. In this country 
also, we are aware of the same popular discontent with our educational systems. 
Moreover, even this system has been insufficiently provided for and indifferently 
worked. In spite of we fact that some educational plan has been followed in the 
country for nearly 80 years, in spite of the growth and multiplication of institu- 
tions to provide training to our children and our youug men, we have to sorrow- 
fully admit ^t to-aay, only 10 per cent of the people are literate, that this 
literacy often tends to sink into Illiteracy, that the nature and quality of education 
provided for our children do not satisfy their lives' requirements, that the teachers 
themselves are ill-trained, ill-Mid and ill-equipped to guide and instruct our boys 
and girls, that there is a big hiatus between the instruction given and the subsequent 
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DM ttat Uie Btadents maka of it. It ia obviona tliat Edneation, if it ia 
uMful. Bhoald be more vocational and therefore utilitarian in character 

National Education muat mean the reorientation of our fundamenUI eoneent 
of human existence, on the baaia of which the auperatructure or reconstruction omi 
be erected ; it must mean improved type of teachers and if it is to be compuleorv 
free and universal, it must entail the expenditure of increasing sums of monev 

We hear of Post-War Rwonstruction in all spheres of life, I believe that in 
the future world-to-be, Education will have to be based either on the ideoloiry of 
those who maintain that the State is everything, the individual is nothing and 
according to which Education is conducted on a plan, with a realistic out-look 
outlined by the Dictators of the totalitarian sUtes ; or that Education will be based 
on the theory that every individual is free— free to think, free to teach, free to 
learn, free to sift evidence and facts, draw tentative conclusions, remain alert for 
additional information and revise conclusions in the light of new findings : he 
should be able to think constructively about the world around him. This, in the 
ultimate analysis, should be the attitude of the modern youth, because he is infected 
by the great ideals of democracy, which are contained in the words “Ijife, Liberty 
and pursuit of Happiness Such a youth is not satisfied with the old type, the 
time-worn conventional planned syllabus of Education. 

Teachers who prescribed these syllabtiseR are daily confronted with the follow- 
ing question from the students, **Why should 1 do this V* Possibly three decades 
ago, the pupils were docile or had sufficient faith in their teachers or could bridge 
the gulf between the things they were studying aad their possible usefulness in 
practical^ life a few years hence. Possibly there was a time when the teachers 
could, with some accuracy, predict the knowledge and skill which their pupils would 
need when they entered the world and the teachers could then provide tor them. 
But In this complex world of to-day, neither an Aristotle can claim to be acquainted 
with all existing knowledge, nor could a King of Portugal publish a compendium 
of human knowledge in one volume. 

**Hence*’, the Vice-Chancellor pointed out, *'the present educational system, 
which takes no count of the pupil and the environments he grows in, is a misfit ; 
such an education will not provide the knowledge, the acquisition of which is the 
objective of Education,” 

*'The learning process may be compared to a pyramid, the base of which is 
composed of facts. No worthwhile learning can take place without them. But 
facts are important not as an end in themselves, but in what we do with them* 
We must use facts in thinking situations, and the ultimate purpose of massing 
facts together in thought -situations, is to develop the correct attitude, which ia the 
apex of the pyramid ; we cannot hope to get the right attitude unless we think 
straight with right facts. In appraising these facts, we find that the present type 
of Education has no relationship to the fundamental needs and the basic social 
structure of the community to which the pupil belongs. It is absurd to consider 
that rural education shoula follow urban models or that a girls* school should follow 
the same syllabus as a boys* school. Every school therefore should survey the 
neighbourhood and the type of students it caters for ; the curriculum should be 
founded on the local needs so that the children of the agriculturist, the utisan, the 
blacksmith, and the carpenter become better suited to their vocaOons in life, and 
BO that tile limitations of their parents do not hamper them. The job or the school 
is to get boys to farm more intelligently than their fathero,. or to get young woman 

to teMu how to tend their babies, cook their food, keep their houses more intelli- 
gently and with a more scientific grasp than their mothers. 

H. E. The Governor’s Address 

Sneakine at what be termed “almost my first public Innction" the annual 
conv(»atioD the Calcutta University, toe Chancellor. Mr. 

the Muth to work together in tow period of stress and trial so that they might 


the youth 

forward wnai snouiti uo ■wsm v* m* ..w-ww — 
they might be able to improve the lot of toe ordinary man 


forwatd'^h'JIt"Bhould'be the aim of ’all decent men-toat of ensuring toat.jBach year 


His Excellency 

obairved -T^dTl wiirn^oVdweinoig oi^ the’ l«g« wpects of education and toe 

Si«W difficult woblems with which it is confronted in &ngal and in Indi^ 
Kft I fMlXn" toe course of toe last few years tbinga that previously moved 
Soww SveBtringX enough, been given sudden imnetna by the war. I my 
atoInLw &sai« w« would not appear to be the friend of eduction. However the 
w^^^bSSS?^hS“e to ua, more^clewly “• 

the real need for a aound and conatructiva educational pohoy. 
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I think it witness of this fact thst^ during the war, so much thought has been 
directed to the educational field. I need only remind you of the Sargent Beport on 
Education in India, the Secondary Education Bill in Bengal, the primary education 
scheme, and the scheme for post-war education in the United Kingdom. 

Eoucation on sound and oonstiuotiTe lines means, in my opinion, not only the 
development of technical ability— ‘Or even of scholarly attainment— it means the 
developipent of an attitude of mind, a mental outlook, favourable to the develop- 
ment of civilised democratic life. 

We have long known that in Germany education even under Nazi tyranny, 
with its absurd racial dogmas, reached a high technical level : so also, but in 
lesser degree, in Japan. But clearly education in these countries has not fitM 
their peoples to take an honourable part in the civilised community of nations ; 
Therefore I think that education does not realise itself to the full unless it 
emphasises such requirements of civilised social behaviour as fraternity, tolerance 
and sound cultural back-ground. 

In other words, I suggest that in the long view we come back to the old 
definition of education being that something which remains after we have forgotten 
that we have learnt. It is that indefinable something, that particular attitude of 
mind or mental outlook which remains and which should be our greatest strength 
and an enrichment of the life of the community. 

1 notice from the remarks of the Vice-Chancellor that the numbers presenting 
themselves for education in the law are declining and that the Sciences are on the 
up-grade. Sneaking as one whose own training was on the scientific side, 1 cannot 
find myself down-hearted at this trend. 

In this same regard, I share the Vice-Chancellor’s views as to the linking up 
of sciefice and industry, and of science and agriculture. I know no better invest- 
ment for a Government or a people than that of the application of science to the 
solution of the problems of industry and of agriculture. The improvement of 
techniaues, the elimination of pests, the improvement in quality of production 
bring large and continuing dividends to those who have the foresight steadily to 
pursue the application of science and research to the principal industries that go to 
make up the life of a people. 

1 have listened with interest to the description which you, Mr. Vice- 
Chancellor, have given of the development of the Indian Air Force Training Corps 
Classes. There is no doubt whatsoever that the astonishing impetus which the war 
has given to the development of our command of the air will lead after the war to 
the greatly increased extension of air transport. 

As we all know, the Indian Air Force has an important part to play in the 
war ; its expansion, already rap^, will certainly continue. In this lies a great 
. opportunity for the educated yOuth of Bengal to take an outstanding place for 
themselves in the forces, and at the same time to fit themselves for careers in what 
will undoubtedly be the widely exll^anding business of post-war civil aviation. I 
have no doubt that many of you will seize the unique opportunities that are now 
presented to yon in this regard. 

The past year has been a bad one for Bengal. Beading a report the other day 
I was struck by this sentence : **All the, four horsemen of the Apocalypse, war, 
famine, pestilence and death, have ridden bard over the plains of Bengal’*. Famine, 
pestilence and death have ridden— and we must and will stop them from riding 
again. The fourth horseman— war— has been held in check by the determination 
and valour of our fighting forces among which those of India have played so 
notable a part 

However, although this Province has mercifullv escaped becoming a battle 
ground, it is war which is at the root of our troubles ; but as the prospect of 
victory becomes increasingly brighter and nearer— and simultaneously as our 
administrative resources directed against scarcity and disease become increasingly 
effective, I feel that we may reasonably and confidently look forward to our final 
and speray release from the shadows which have darkened the last year. 

Looking back on the course of history I suggest that it is possible to pick out 
certain periods, some fairly long, some very short, during which the current of 
human affairs has seemed to fiow more swiftly, more, deeply and with more 
determined direction than at others. There have been such periods in the history 
of India— as you know better than 1. 1 feel that in this our present decade we are 
in one of these rare perioda of what I may call concentrated significance* 
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Amery attaeke Congreis 

Mr. Amery told Parliament to-day that 
for creating maas sabotage and for paralysing the 

eminent of India was almost certainly one for which the Oongrees leaders were 
xwmnBi)>Ie. Mr. Amera wm Bpeaklng during • short debate on the subjeot of Indie 
and Burma Orders which bad already been approved by the House of Lords The 
Commons adopted these motions after a short and spirited debate. 

Mr. Am^y began by explaining that under the Act of 1935 he was empowered 
by proclamation to take any or all functions of Government of certoin Xudtan 
Provinces if the Governor of a Province found that Parliamentary Government in 
accordance with the provisions of the Act could not be carried on. He added * 
"That situation arose in October 1939 when the so-called High Command ' of the 
Congress Party ordered the Congress Ministries in eight Indian Provinces to resign 
their functions in order, in particular, to embarrass the general conduct of the 
Government of India and also to make it clear that that they were dissociatiug 
themselves with responsibility for co-operating in the conduct of the war.’* 

After saying that the resolutions adectea only five of the eleven Provinces in 
British India and paying a tribute to the war effort and co-operation in the main- 
tenance of law and order of the other self-governing Provinces, Mr. Amery declar^, 
"I think it essential for the House to remember that when those very grave distur- 
bances which were instigated by the Congress occurred in the Autumn of 1942 
they were dealt with effectively in these Provinces not by the Central Government, 
but by the Provincial authorities.*’ 

When Mr. Sorensen (Labour) asked if Mr. Amery really suggested that these 
r^rettable affairs were actually instigated by the Congress, Mr. Amery replied, 
"On yes, most certainly. The whole campaign for creating mass salmtage and for 
paralysing the activities of the Government of India was almost certainly one for 
wldon the Congress leaders were responsible. 

Hbsiqkation of Congress Ministries 

Mr. Amery regretted that opportunities for developing the tradition and 
experience of self-government had been denied to other Provinces though not 
through the British, the Central or the Provincial Governments concerned. When 
parliamentary government was stopped in those Provinces by the order of the Con- 
gress High Command, there was no kind of deadlock or difficulty occurring within 
these parliaments or in the relations of the Ministries to the Governments. To the 
best of his information the Ministers concerned ware reluctant to have to resign in 
obedience to the orders from without. 'T do not think anybodv can, therefore, 
describe the action of the Congress Party as an implementation of democracy. On 
the contrary, it seems to me to have been a clear assertion of totalitarian principles 
against democtacy in the field of Provincial Government. Since then there has been 
no change in the political situation so far as that is concerned. Every opportunity 
daring the next three years was given to the Congress leaders to come to some 
compromise or understanding both with the Government and, what is no less im- 
portant, with other important elements in India itself. But none of thm oppor- 
tnnitiwi was taken advantage of.” Mi. Amery mentioned the Grippe decleietion 
which, be said, if accepted, would automatically have involved tlm iMumption « 
psrlismentsry self-government in all Provinces. "Unfortunately the CongrMS did 
not see their way to accept those very generous pro]mals, proi;>OBsls, which, I might 
add, still stand, in what the Prime Minister descnb^ as ^eir whole scope and 
integrity and are indeed still, as the Viceroy reminded the Indian Asrambly, onljj 
a few weeks ago, an essential part of the policy of the British GovOTment. 
Nothing, however, that the Congress leaders have done would suggest a Oesue or 
ctisposition for a change. .... . * 41 ^ 1 . 

Mr. Amery added ; "I think it ie obvious that those who consMlroly to^ up 
an attitude definitely allied to those grave and tragic disturbances of 1^, distur- 
bances which might very well have endangered the whole fate of India in the face 
of imminent Japanese invasion . . 

Here Mr. Amery was interrupted by Mr. Cove (Labour). 
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‘‘A WibB AND OONTBNTIOUB BtATEMBNT** 

Ur. Cove protested that Mr. Amery was making a ver^ wide and contentions 
statement at a time when opportunities of discuBsing an issue of this magnitude 
were curtailed. . , . . , , 

The Speaker of the House suggested that the debate should, if possible, be 
confined to the rescAutions. The general situation could be left over until another 
opportunity. *We don’t want to discuBS the general situation of India to-night”, 
the Speaker declared, adding, *1 think Mr. Amery is following a wise course if he 
says we should have a full day for a debate on India.” 

Mr. Amery said he thought it was necessary to remind the House that the 
situation which led to the proclamations originally has not altered and that diffi- 
culties in the way of resumption of self-government in those provinces still 
continued. "The door of course is always open not only as a matter of goodwill 
on the part of the Governors concerned, but as a matter of constitutional duty and 
obligation on thmr part, because, if at any time it should appear to the Governor 
that there are prospects of sufficient Parliamentary support for a stable Ministry in 
any Province, it would be his duty to summon those capable of forming the 
Ministry and therefore, bringing back resumption of Parliammetary government. 
That situation has unfortunately not arisen. 

Mr. Amery said : "Therefore very reluctantly we are compelled for another 
twelve months or at any rate for the time being to ask for the promulgation of 
these resolutions. I hope therefore, that on the understanding that there is to be a 
full debate in which broad constitutional issues will come before the House— and 1 
did not mean to raise a controversial spirit just now— we may get through these 
resolutions without undue delay.” 

“Most Provocative Speech” 

Mr. Pethick Lawrence (Labour) thought Government and Mr. Amery had 
handled the matter in about the worst possible way he could imagine. He said 
Mr. Amery had made one of the most provocative seeches on the Indian situation 
he had ever had the misfortune to listen to in the House (cry of nonsense). Speak- 
ing with some heat, Mr. Lawrence added : "If Mr. Amery does not realise his 
speech as controversial and if his friends sitting beside him do not realise it, that 
completely convinces me he is totally unfit for the position he holds in Government. 
1 say that after very great consideration because the fact that Mr. Amery does not 
realise that things which he has been saying are controversial and likely to arouse 
fierce feeling in India only proves he does not understand the psjchological reactions 
which lie behind this tragedy which Is going on at the present time.” 

Mr. Godfrey Nicholson (Conservative) energetically criticised Mr. Lawrence’s 
remarks which he described as astounding. "1 am sure be will regret the violent 
attack he made on Mr. Amery (cries of yes and no). I challenge him to say what 
Mr. Amery said which departed from a bare statement of fact— he cannot answer.” 

Mr. Lawrence replied that Mr^ Amery’s whole speech was based upon attacking 
Congress leaders which was unhelpiul. 

Mr. Nicholson : It was a plain statement of the actions of Congress ; if that 
is an attack on Congress. Congress is responsible for that, Mr. Nicholson who paid 
a warm tribute to Mr. Amery said : "1 feel in such extraordinary bad temper 
about it that I shall not say any more.” 

Mr. Sorensen said he entirely disagreed that the disturbances were instigated 
by Congress. There was no evidence that they were. He described Mr. Amery ’s 
remarks about totalitarianism in the Indian Congress as flagrantly contentious. 

Mr. Sorensen said that whatever one thought of Congress it was a shocking 
state of affairs that for the third time in five out of eleven provinces in British 
India, including the most important provinces of Madras and Bombay, the House 
was to accept what virtually was despotic Government at a time when the Allies 
were waging a prolonged war for the reverse principles. 

"A New Spirit Needed” 

Mr. Graham White (Liberal) hop^ an effort would be made to escape from 
the chains which bound Indian discussions in the Commons. "We need a new 
outlook and a new spirit In the forthcoming debate, I hope we shall escape from 
the shadows of the past” he declared. 

Mr. Harvey (Independent) supported Mr. Graham White in this. 

Mr. Graham White said Mr. Amery’s speech was not one of a tyrant If be 
wanted to impose alien rule on India he would not have introduced these provisions 
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DEBATE ON DOIIIEION AEFAIBS 


Mr. Amery. he Mid. had re-emidiMleed Sit S. Crfpp. greet 
<#*“• “ » greet thing we oennot re-empheeiee too mach,” he decJatrt. 

v_ Wke to echo the eppeel mede 


^ f diBcussion of these matters, we 

snoald look less to what he truly called threadbare disoasBious of the past than 
to the immense opportunities and possibilities which the future will bring to India »» 
TT relating to the India and Burma Orders were approved by the 

House. Mr. Amery agreed with several members that the subject of Burma deserved 
more attention of the House than hitherto. He associated himself with their 
request which would have to be made to the proper quarters that part of a day 
should be devoted to the debate on Burma. 


Lords Pass Resolnttons 

The Lords to-day formally passed without discussion five resolutions approving 
the continuance in force for a further 12 months, the proclamations issued under 
Section 93 of the Government of India Act in respect of the Provinces of Madraa. 
Bombay, the United Provinces, the Oeutral Provinces and Bihar and also a resolu- 
tion approving similar continuance of the proclamation issued under section 139 
of the Government of Burma Act. 

The Earl of Munster, Under-Secretary for India and Burma, in moving the 
five resolutions said, “1 understand that the noble Lords do not press for a discussion 
of these resolutions to-day. However. Labour peers have intimated to me that 
while prepared to let the resolutions passed without discussion they will do it on 
the understanding that, if a debate is called for during the summer months on 
Indian matters. Government will be prepared for such a discussion. I need hardly 
say that we are prepared to fall in with the views which have been expressed to 
me privately’*. 

House of Commons — London — 21st. and 22nd. April 1944 

Debate on Dominion Affairs 

The House of Commons to-day discussed the future relations between Great 
Britain and the Dominions— a debate which has added interested in view of the 
forthcoming conference of Dominions Prime Ministers. The debate which was 
continued on the next day was regarded as an useful preliminary hearing which 
might assist the British Government in the presentation of their views to the 
Dominions leader. To-day’s sitting was devoted to the economic aspects of 
post-war Commonwealth co-operation and unity* 

There was a large attendance including Mr. Churchill, Mr. Attlee and Mr. 
Amery when Mr. Emmanuel Shinwell (Labour) moved. ’'That the United Kingdom 
should do its utmost by close co-operation and regard for different points of view 
of the nations of the Commonwealth to preserve in time of peace, the unity of 
purpose and sentiment which has held them together during the time of war”. 

Mi. Shinwell said that Britain’s purpose was to raise the standard of life for 
all elements within the Empire whether they were black or white. *Tt has become 
fashionable in certain quarters to indulge in sneers at the British Empire. 1 readily 
admit that in the past mistakes were made. Our treatment of native peoples was 
not without blemish. Perhaps here and there our administration was far from 
perfect, but it does not lie in the mouths or other nations and other peoplea to 
indulge in derogatory terms regarding our administration until they put their own 


sphere of acquisition of territory, even our friends of Boyiet Russia, for sound and 
proper purposes in order to saieguard themselves against possible aggression in 
future, had sought to exercise— ho put it no higher than that— protectorates for the 

defenM of inqnaj into the poMibiliUe. of Wwl-wet to 

the Dominion., fndi. and the coloniea including finaneul 

addedi “The people of thie country do not want a eham Empire bat a real ^pira 
andare heart and eoul with those throughout the Empire who are annom to 
promote a higher etanderd of life on the baeie of economic expanelon. But they 
SSS b“ for Mrtoin B«irifice. «id I enggeet ee one 

aocumnlated national Bavtogs toreet a large proportion of tbm eamga to thoM 
Empire conutriee which need I? 

better to inveet eavtoge throughout the Em|dre ttiMi_^ mvwt 
American eountriee from which in the long mn we gather rety little ratntn , 
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Taming to India, Mr. Shinwell said : **It aoems to me. that the problem 
oonfronting us there and which confronts the people of India is more an economic 

S roblem than a political one. After all, what does it matter about Hindus and 
ioslems, if you can raise the standard of life of the 400 million in that country ? 
By raising the standard of life of those 400 million, not only have we accomplished 
something that is worthy and desirable for those people, but we have provided 
ourselves with extensive markets, and indeed extensive markets for the whole of the 
Empire countries”. 

Answer to U. 6. Grttioismb 

Mr. Bhtnwell added that there was nothing exclusive about this and nothing 
hostile to other countries associated with Britain. Referring to American and other 
comment on the British Empire, Mr. Shinwell said, 1 ^'propose to speak blunt, but 
I hope with courtesy to the peoples of the United States and elsewhere.” Mr. Shin- 
well said he occasionally found himself in disagreement with the Prime Minister* 
*'Bat 1 am in hearty accord with the view he expressed some time ago on the 
subject of the suggested liquidation of the Empire” (cheers). “We have no intention, 
anyone of us, of throwing the British Commonwealth of Nations overboard to satisfy 
a section of the American Press or indeed anyone else,” declared Mr. Shinwell 
amid cheers. 

On the subject of war organisation which he understood would be under 
review at the coming conference of Dominion Prime Ministers in London. Mr. Shin- 
well said : “It is important to vanquish the enemy in the Pacific as it is to des- 
troy the enemy in Europe (cheers). This is a total war. We cannot engage in 
hostilities on a piecemeal basis and it would afford poor consolation to our friends 
in Australia and New Zealand, if having vanquished the enemy in Europe, they 
find themselves in a precarious plight because we had not taken adequate steps for 
their protection in that theatre of war.” 

After stating that the call for closer Empire co-ordination had not come from 
Britain in recent times but emanated from Australia and Canada, Mr. Shinwell 
said: ^Therefore there can be no question of domination by the motherland. In 
a free and independent and co-operative commonwealth such as we envisage, all 
parties without exception and not on the basis of population alone, must have the 
right and privilege, in relation to the affairs of the Empire as a whole, of conserv- 
ing to themselves those privileges which in fact belong to the States of the United 
States or the States of Soviet Russia.” 

Empire Mabeetb fob Britain 

Regarding the post-war economic position, Mr. Shinwell said that facts had to 
be faoed. Unless this was done on the basis of enlightened self-interest by the 
Common wealth, not only would Britain’s plight be precarious but that of the 
Dominions would be more precarious still. The great problem was one of markets 
and he hoped that this would be discussed at the Prime Ministers* conference. Mr. 
Shinwell did not believe that secondary industries in the Dominions would harm 
British industry. Mr. Shinwell added : **There is a strong case in relation to 
Empire collaboration, particularly in the economic sphere for the bringing of the 
whole of the Empire countries into the picture and allowing them to exercise 
Something in the nature of supervision over the whole of the Empire countries 

including colonies There should be established an economic council for the whole 

Empire which can consider first of all an inventory of Empire resources and what 
the Empire has at its disposal in raw material, land, fertility and all the rest. It is 
a task which should be undertaken almost at once.” 

On defence, Mr. Shinwell said that if the Empire countries 20 years before 
this war had c;pllaborated for defence, it was very doubtful the war would have 
occurred. Mr. Shinwell ended by asking whether all these problems would be dealt 
with independently or would the task be undertaken in co-operation. The answer 
must come from the Dominions. If they preferred co*operatiou and recognised 
that al^ough there were virtues in independence, some renunciation of sovereignty 
were to the advantage of the whole Empire and subsequently to the whole world 
it would profoundly affect the fate not only of Britain and the Empire but the 
world at large. 

Mr. Shinwell said that Britain should avail herself of economic possibilities 
within the vast Empire market. The problem for America after the war would 
how to dispose of surplus products. Was she to find markets **ih our market ?” 
There were sections in the united States who would like to mito an agreement 
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with ae l^minions rae by one. Mr. Bhtnwell regarded that as diiaatrous for 
Britain and the Dominions. 


Imperial Pbefbrx»gb Must bb Modbbnisbbd 
Sir Alfred Belt (Conservative) suggested that development and modernisation 
of Imperial preference was one of the factors which would contribute towatda the 
unity of the British Empire as also the expansion of the sterling area in the 
economic sphere if the negotiations going on in Washington did not bring about a 
world trading area. 

Domimiomb’ Fears Should be Allayed 
Mr. Vernon Bartlett (Independent) said that Dominions were still worried and 
frightened by the idea that Britain was trying to impose upon them some limitation 
of their independence and sovereignty^ They did not want the United Kingdom to 
have BO predominant a voice in their affairs. Changes in the Commonwealth 
machinery and development were desirable and necessary. Mr. Bartlett thought 
that the more Britain looked upon itself as one of the Dominions on an equal 
footing with the other Dominions the better. He suggested the abolition of the 
Dominions Office and replacement of the existing High Commissioners by 
Ambassadors. It would then be easier to replace the present officials by some 
permanent secretariat with personnel recruited from Britain, the Dominions and 
some colonies. Mr. Bartlett declared that the Commonwealth must not become a 
bloc of states in rivalry to the Soviet Union, the United States or any o^er great 
power that might arise. 

Mr. Spearman (Conservative) said that they should not let a rigid adherence 
to Imperial preference stand in the way of world prosperity. He was in favour of 
the Empire co-operating with the United States in a multilateral currency plan. 

A Common Empire Broadcasting Policy Needed 
Mr. Edgar Oranville (Independent) said that Australia, Canada, India, South 
Africa and the Middle* East had all now in some form or another begun the process 
of building up war industries and a committee of Imperial defence of the future 
would have to give a great deal of its time not to ordinary strategy but industrial 
strategy throughout the Commonwealth. Mr. Oranville hoped that the meeting of 
Dominion Prime Ministers would consider the suggestion that a Commonwealth 
Development Air Board would be set up in order to plan Empire routes for civil 
aviation. He also hoped that they would consider the whole question of Empire 
broadcasting. There should be a correlated Empire broadcasting policy. 


Govt. Accepts Motion 

Accepting the motion on behalf of Government, Mr. Hugh Dalton, Minister 
for Trade, said that Government would not take final decisions on any matters 
discussed to-day until after there had been an opportunity of discussing them with 
the Dominion Governments representatives. shall seek to achieve, in respect 

of all matters referred to a united Empire policy in peace as we have achieved it 
in war.*’ 

Dealing generally with economic purposes, Mr. Dalton said : "We must aim at 
achieving full employment in each part of the Empire and we must take whatever 
steps are necessary to bring that about— full employment and, I would add, a full 
standard of life. We must aim at raising the standards of life throughout the 
various colonial and other territories for which we are responsible and we must 
reap the largest possible value of beneficial exchange of goods and services through- 
out the world, coupled with reasonable stability of price movement.*’ Mr. Dalton 
said that it was generally agreed that Imperial preference bad been of quite definite 
advantage both to Britain and the Dominions. "We shall— and I say this on 
behalf of Government— not alter any of these preferential arrangements m \they 
now exist except after discuseions with and agreement with the Dominion Govern- 
ments’*. None the less, the Dominions would say that Britain could not seek to 
confine her trade within the Empire. The United Btates market was enormously 
important With South America, Russia and China too, there were very great 
possibilities and there was also the continent of Europe. 

Mr. Dalton said that the discussions with the Dominion Prime Ministers would 
be conducted in a most frank and friendly manner and no doubt certain broad 

conclusions would be readied. _ , , ^ 

Mr. Churchill replying to the debate said ‘‘Great as our rMponsibilities 
are, no reasonable person could expect us to solve all the problems of the world 
while we are fighting for our lives”. 
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queetioD before ue ii how etn we make things bMter. The forces nnder 
otif ' unity are superior to any temporary sbort-comings.” Mr. Churchill said, the 
British Commonwealth and Empire was never more united. It would be quite easy 
to have meetings of Prime Ministers or Imperial Conferences every year or more 
often on every serious occasion when we get the times of peace and we will 
encourage them at any time during the period of war. It was not necessary that, 
these meetings should always take place in London. At the end of his speech Mr. 
Churchill said : *'When peace returns-^and we should pray to God it soon may-~ 
conferences of Prime Ministers of Dominions among whom we trust India will be 
reckoned and with whom the colonies will be associated will become, we hope, 
more frequent and regular facts and festivities of our annual life.” 

A Common Emfibb Bboadoabtino Polioy Nebdbd 

Mr. Arthur Greenwood (Labour) said that he thought the Conservative Party 
had idealised the growth of the British Empire. ‘‘They think it was a short of 
development of truth and beauty and we all know it was loot and booty.’* He said 
that in the past Britain bad shamefully exploited the Colonial Empire. She had been 
a race of absentee landlords but in recent years had tried honestly and in all 
sincerity to develop the resources of the Colonial Empire with a view to developing 
the sense of independence of the colonial people. 

He did not believe in the idea of an Empire Cabinet although he would wel- 
come frequent consultations by the Prime Ministers of the Dominions on matters 
of major policy. 

India Should bb Befbbsbntbd at the Confbbencb 

Sir Percy Harris (Liberal) said that he was rather surprised at the little 
mention of India the previous day. Mr. Shinwell bad said that their problems 
were more economic than political. *‘I wish that were true”, commented Sir 
Percy Harris. 

”1 am sure Mr. Amery wishes that were true. There is a feeling in India that 
economic problems will not be solved until the people are provided with a Consti- 
tution. We have definitely promised that after the war India shall be a Dominion. 
It is a genuine promise and represents the real and sincere desire of the British 
people and of this House of Commons. I want to see after the war— the earlier 
the better— India becoming the sixth Dominion. 1 would like to know that in the 
discussions which are to take place between the Prime Ministers of the British 
Commonwealth, India will be represented. I understand she will be represented by 
at least one distinguished Indian statesman. It would be unfortuate if they were 
not present at these Councils because the British Commonwealth will not be com- 
plete until we have India, friendly and co-operating with us in our common 
problems.” 

Sir Percy Harris said that the gesture of passing the Statute of Westminster 
had been justified in the light of 'experience. He ag eed with Mr. Vernon Bartlett's 
suggestion yesterday that the Dominions Office was something of an anachronism. 
What was really required was some form of a Dominions Secretariat with its own 
civil servants, experts and trained officials from all parts of the Commonwealth. 

Mr. Wedderbum (Conservative), a member of the British Parliamentary Dele- 
gation which recently visited China, said that be had oportunities of seeing the 
pOBsibititiee of economic expansion there. It would be an excellent thing to send 
capital exports to China but clearly there must be some limit to what Britain did. 
*‘We will not be able to scatter British capital broadcast all over the world as we 
did in the 10th century. We must discriminate, we must select, we must control.'* 

Mr Hare Bedisha advocated more non-political functional institutions such as 
the Middle East Supply Centre, which more efiectively controlled the economic life 
of the Middle East tnan any of the separate Governments concerned except possibly 
two. The advantage of this functional control was that it was flexible. On this 
basis it was possible to achieve a closer functional union with the Empire a bile at 
the same time retaining the co-operation Britain had with other countries, notably 
America. ‘*The Empire is not a sick body. It is Europe that is sick” Mr. Hore 
Belisha added. 

Captain Ds Chair (Conservative) said : ”We must count more heads if we are 
to hold our own. Whether white, brown or black they are all citizens of the 
Empire who owe allegiance to the Kiog-£mperor« What part the 300 millions of 
J ndia will play in the British Empire when they attain to a greater measure pf 
Self-Government it will be rash to prophesy but we should never forget amid the 
babblings of party politicians in India the silent fearful tread of thoa Indiane 
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milliODB who have Tolapteeted to fight ud who have foo^t with aneh valour for 
^glaad in two moc^to wara. iTiave had the ptivUege of aerving with aome S 
them m the Middle Eaet.’ 

Sir Herbert Williams (Coneervetlve) referring to Sir P. Harris's remerki 
about the prraiBe of Dominion Statue for India after the war said ; “How can 
you make a Dominion of a country which will be tyrannised by the worst aristo- 
cracy in the world *->the Brahmin class ? You can promise anything you like * 
there is no one to give it to. Are you going to hand it over to the Brahmins to 

exploit the untouchables ? Is that Dominion Status ? Let us be honest about this 

matter. Of course the Grippe Mission failed. It was bound to fail. 1 rejoice it 

did fail because it brought the truth home to the people. How can you have a 

democracy handing over power to a people who are so prejudiced that it the shadow 
of a certain man falls over their meal it cannot be eaten r* 

Sir Percy Harris intervening asked if Sir Herbert Williams was suggesting 
that the House proposed to go back on the offer of Dominion Status. 

Sir H, Williams : Of course we are not going back on anything but when 
you say you offer something to somebody there must be somebody who can take 
delivery. 

Earl Winterton (Conservative) referred to the criticisms in the United States 
about the treatment of Indisns and native people in British colonies. He said, if 
people in the United States thought it right to interest themselves in indigenous 
races it would be only proper for Britain to say that she claimed the same right 
and ask what was the position with regard to coloured men in Southern UnitcKi 
States. He thought that ought to be slatea in the House of Commons. 

Earl Winterton paid a tribute to Mr. Churchill as '‘Captain -General of the 
whole British Commonwealth’* the dame of whose courage had never flickered 
or faltered. 

Winding up the debate, Mr. Churchill, said : When we planned this debate 
together it was well understood that its main purpose was to enable the House 
to express its opinion and that the Government would not have any far*reaching 
declaration of policy to make. Indeed it has been everywhere recognised that for 
us to commit ourselves to hard and fast lines of policy or even to the advocacy of 
particular suggestions or proposals would not be appropriate on the eve of the first 
meeting we have been able to arrange, after many attempts, of all Dominions 
Prime Ministers since this war began. 

It will be almost universally admitted that the debate has been a great success 
and of far-reaching usefulness and that the resolution on which the debate is 
founded is accepta&e to all that there is an All-Party aureement on the most 
fundamental issues and that the discussion has been worthy of the breadth of the 
subject and distinguished by speeches of statesmanlike character such as I heard 
yesterday from Mr. Shinwell and to-day from Mr. More Belisha and Earl Winter^ 
ton. 1 sat up until half past two reading the full report last night— every speech— 
and I crave the indulgence of the House fov not havin{^ been constantly on the 
bench during this debate on account of the other things which you know it is my 
duty to look after (laughter). . . * 

What struck mo most out of the speeches was the great number of enormous 
topics some of which have been formerly matters of heated controversy and may be 
again which Members have found it necessary to take fw an airinj^ A great 
number of these questions concern our future and they have been raised dir^tly 
or indirectly — what changes are to be made in the political, economic and defence 
structure of the British Commonwealth and Empire, in what way will the ever 
more closely-knitted British Commonwealth and Empire b^ome •l«o at the same 
time more closely associated with the United States. ^ How will this vast bloc of 
Statea and nationa which will walk along t{wether, apeaking to a laree ntent Uia 
same language, reposing on the same body of common law ; how 
in a Supreme Council for the maintenance of world ^aoe ? Should we drw 
closer to Europe, aim at creating under a Supreme World Councir a unity, 

an entity in Europe, a United States of Europe ? Or should we concentrate upon 
our Imperial Commonwealth organisation or upon our fraternal Mmiations 
with the United States and put our thrust in the English Channel, air power and 
sea power ? 

It is easy to see from the recurrence of these topics in so many spmbes ^e 
way in which the modern mind in the House of Commons moves, when oth^ topics 
crop up lijce free t|p||49 vereus protection. Imperisl preference venue greeter oevelop- 
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ment of intenational trade, international ctirrenoy in relation to the policy of the 
United Btatea and the existence of a vast eterling area. 

Mr. Oranville said yesterday that the main lesson of the war was that the 
world was one and indivisible. 1 should myself have thought that the most obvious 
fact before our eyes :is that the world is very seriously divided (laughter) and is 
conducting its controversies in a highly acrimonious manner (renewed laughter). 
Certainly it seems to give peace-makers quite a considerable task to weld it into 
one common mutual living whole at the peace table. 1 cannot pretend to have 
provided myself with all the answers to these questions which would give satisfac- 
tion to all parties here at home and cause no complication in our relations with 
foreign States. We must be generous, we must be fair to the future, we must 
leave something to be done by our descendants to provide for their safeguards 
(Laughter). 

Safeguabd in Atlantic Charter 

Mr. Wedderburn*8 laudable desire to probe into the distant past is not always 
accompanied by historical precision. He quoted a speech which I made forty years 
ago against Joseph Chamberlain's policy of protection and Imperial preference. It 
does not, whatever might be thought about it, reveal to me as a very ardentgsupporter 
of those policies and certainly makes it very odd that 1 should for the time being 
have the honour of leading the Conservative Party. I have no intention of passing 
my remaining years in explaining or withdrawing what I haVe said. (Laughter). 
What I am concerned about to-day is to show to the House and also to the 
members of my own party how strictly I have during my stewardship safeguarded 
the structure of Imperial preference which we have built up out of the controversies 
and achievements of the last forty years against any danger of being swept away in 
the tumult of this war. At my first meeting with the President of the United 
States in Newfoundland at the time of the so-called Atlantic Charter and before the 
United States entered the war a meeting on very anxious and critical matters— I 
asked for the insertion of the following words in the Atlantic Charter which can be 
read in that document. *With due respect for their existing obligation.’ These are 
the limiting words and they were inserted for the express purpose of retaining to 
this House and to the Dominions the fullest possible rights and liberties over 
the question of Imperial preference. Again in February 1942 when the United 
States was our closest ally, 1 do not agree to article seven of the Mutual Aid 
Agreement without having previously obtained from the President a specific assur- 
ance that we were no more committed to the abolition of Imperial preference thsii 
the American Government was committed to the abolition of their protective tariffs. 
(Hear, hear). 

I am convinced myself that there should be a careful searching and a far 
ranging discussion on the economics of the post-war world and a sincere attempt 
made to reconcile conflicting interests wherever possible. There must be whole- 
hearted endeavour begun in good time to promote the greatest inter-change of goods 
and services between the various communities of the world and >to strive for that 
process of betterment of the standards of living in every country without which, 
as Mr. Shinwell pointed out, expanding markets are impossible and without which 
world prosperity is a dream which might easily turn into a nightmare. Mr. Hore 
Belisha made a remark which 1 particularly liked when be said that the Empire 
is not a sick body. I cordially agree with that but even I can look back to the 
days when it was considered to be moribund. When 1 was young great statesmen 
whose names were honoured who spoke of the colonies as burdens and the dominions 
as fruit which would fall from trees when ripe. 1 did not live myself in the days 
when those speeches were made but I remember well the times of great anxiety 
about the British Empire about the end of the last century. 

First World War and Empire 

I have never thought that the Empire needed tying together with bits of 
strings. I agree with Mr. ffore Belisha that natural development, natural forces, 
mysterious natural forces will carry everything before them especially when those 
forces are fanned forward as they will be by the wings of victory in a righteous 
cause. Then came another phase. Looking at the British Empire thirty years ago 
in 1914 on the eve of the first Great War all foreign nations, especially German 
opinion, were convinced that this vast structure of empire, created, coming into 
full life in Victorian times, had reached a condition of ricketiness and looseness 
when a single violent shake would bring it clattering down and lay it low for ever. 
Then there came upon the world the most frightful war, a slaughter so far as we 
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wen Mncraed incomparably greater^ than anything we had ever known and a 
alanghter fat greater than which, tiiank God, we have snfieted eo fat in 
this struggle. “ *“ 

I remember coming out of the Cabinet on sn August afternoon in 1914. when 
war was certsm and the Fleet was already mobilised with this feeling : How are we 
to explain it to Canada, Australia, South Africa ; how are we to explain it to ont 
people in short ? But when we left the fierce controversy of tibe Cabinet room and 
came put into the open air, the whole people of the Empire, of every race and 
clime, had already spriinf? to arms Our old and recent enemies, Generals Botha 
end Smuts, wore already saddling their horses to rally their Oommandoa to attack 

on Germany (cheers) and two great Irishmen whose names I always bear in my 

memory with regard— John Redmond and his brother with others of the M Irish 
Parliamentary Party which fought us so many years in this House and pleaded 
the cause of Ireland with such eloquence and parliamentary renown— there they 
were making those speeches of absolute support and unity with this country until 
people said everywhere that the brightest spot in the world is Ireland. It may be 
that an opportunity was lost then (cheers). We must always keep our eyes open. 
1 always keep mine on the Irish question. 

We had a pretty dreary time between those two wars. We have great 

responsibilities for the part we played all of us and so have the Americans in not 
making the League of Nations a reality and not backing its principles with effective 
armed force (cheers) letting this deadly and vengeful foe arm at his leisure. But 
underneath, the whole empire and ourselves in this land grew stronger, our 

resources multiplied. Little was said about our growth and little was visible of our 
closer ' union, yet the forces which had sent the Anzac Corps to the Dardanellet 
and afterwards to the Hindenburg Line which carried the Canadian to Vimy Ridge, 
were all growing unseen, unnoticed, immesurable, far below the surface of public 
life and political conflicts. Those are the natural prooesses to which Mr. Hore 
Belisha so aptly referred. 

Mother Country 


Then this war broke out. The mother country— I must still ask leave to use 
this name— I think it is rather dangerous to plunge out into a new nomenclature. 
I am not sure that anything like 'elder sister country’ would be a very great 
success (laughter and cheers). There was an old song which I remember In my 
youth. *A boy’s best friend is his mother* that seems to me to be worthy sometime 
of humming again. The mother country geographically involved once again in the 
struggle of Europe found it right and necessary to declare war on Germany because 
Germany had invaded Poland and we had guaranteed to defend . Poland. Instantly 
from all parts of the British Empire, save one lamentable exception about whicn 
we must all search our hearts, came the same response. None of the disillusions 
that followed the 'War to End Wars’, ‘Homes for Heroes' and so forth, all good 
slogans in their day. none of these had affected the living, growing, intensifying, 
inner life of the British Commonwealth and Empire. From the poorest colony to 
the most powerful Dominion the great maxim held 'When the King declares war 
the Empire is at one’. It was the darkest moment but no one flinched.^ Was there 
one cry of doubt, or terror ? No. Darkness was turned into light and into a light 
which will never fade away. 

“When peace returns— and we should pray to God it soon may- Oonferencea 
of Prime Ministers of Dominions, among whom we trust India will be reckoned, 
and with whom the colonies will be associated, will become, we hope, more frequent 
and regular facts and festivities of our annual life.” 

The Prime Minister observed : What is the miracle which brings men from 
the uttermost ends of the earth, some taking twenty days before reaching a 
recruiting station and some armies having to be sent 14.0(X) miles over aea before 
reaching the battlefield ? What is this force, this miracle which makm Kovern- 
ments as sovereign as any that have ever existed to cast aside immediately all thde 
affairs and set themselves to help the old land and the good cause and to Mat the 
common enemy ? We must look with the eye of the spirit. It is then that you 
learn that human beings are not dominated by material things but by ideas for 
which they are willing to give their lives or their life’s work. Many and vanoua 
forces have held the British Empire together— and 1 don t object to the exprmlon 
of an Honourable Member yesterday — 'enlightened self-interest , But make no 
mistake that in front of those deeper influences are more mysterious forM which 
cause human beings to do the most invaluable, improvident and from the narrow 
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point of view, profitless things. It is our union in freedom and for the sake of 
our way of living which is a great fact reinforced by tradition and sentiment and 
It does not depend on ai^thing that could be written down in any account kept 
in some large volume. We have had the Statute of Westminster which some 
thou^t would involve a breaking of ties. Bere was a lot to be said about that on 
either side. But it has not impeded in the slightest degree the onward march of 
the Commonwealth and Empire. It has not prevented the centripetal force of our 
vast organisation from exerting its full strengtn. Here after our failures— we are 
not the only nation who made failures between the two wars— here, after the 
Statute of Westminster, here, after getting into this war and dragging in the 
Empire, so unprepared and they themselves no better prepared than otWs in arms, 
into this great struggle, here, amid a wreck of empires and states and institutions 
of every kind, we find the British Commonwealth and Empire more strongly united 
than ever before. In a world of confusion and ruin the old flag flies. We have 
not to consider how to bind ourselves together more closely* It would pass the wit 
of man to do that. It is extraordinary what business it has become to sneer at the 
British Empire. Those who have tried it in the United States have been discredited. 
Those who have tried it in the Dominions have found no public backing although 
there is perfect freedom of speech in all those nations. Those who decry our Com- 
mon wealth of nations and the mother country have very little support. The ques- 
tion before us is how can we make things better ? Can we improve the already 
close ties ? How can we gain better results I should say from our already close 
ties ? 1 do not think we should embark upon that task with the short of feeling 
that if we do not do something, everything is going to crash. 1 do not understand 
that I do not feel like that. The forces underlying our unity are superior to any 
temporary shortcomings that any of us may have or he responsible for. 

Need for Imperial “Family Council ” 

We have to consider practical steps and to consider them coolly and sanely. 
The world is in a crisis but the British Empire and the Commonwealth within itself 
was never more united. Buc^ard Kipling, that remarkble fountain of British Im- 
perial ideas, spaking of the Dominions said, 'Daughter am I in my mother’s house 
but mistress in my own.’ We have to take steps oeyond that now. There is a 
family council. Methods must be devised without haste to bring the nations of the 
British Empire into an intimate and secret council upon the march of world events 
not only during this war— because that is done with great labour and efflciency, 
but after the war so that they may know fully our position as we know theirs in 
regard to the march of events and the action that might have to come from them. 
Mr. Hore Belisha spoke wisely and suggestively about what he called functional 
within the British Empire and also others applicable to the world at large. 

The question has been raised : Should we have a permanent machinery like 
the Committee of Imperial Defence rather on a larger scale— a kind of extension of 
the principle which is embodied in^the name of the Chief of Imperial General Staff 
which Lord Haldane created by a farseeing decision, a short of continuance in 
imperial form of the machinery which I at present direct as Minister of Defence— 
to set up something like this by a standing, a perpetual committee of the British 
Empire. This is no more than an application on a much greater scale and with 
much more precise detail of the work which was hitherto done by the Committee 
of Imperial Defence. But should it extend into spheres of maritime affairs, of eco- 
nomic affairs and of financial affairs and how far ? These are obviously matters 
which we must begin to explore together when we meet informally our colleagues 
from the great Dominions. There are others who would choose a machinery of 
union with ministerial authorities. Others would have it extended to both economic 
and military spheres. Speaking for myself I see very little difficulty about the 
first— about the functional bodies being developed and made more perfect. We have 
of course, representatives of all the Dominions on the bodies which function under 
the Minister of Defence now. 1 see very great advantage in the second. There 
must be frequent meetings of Prime Ministers ; they must be attended by those 
they choose to bring with them to discuss all aspects of Imperial policy and Im- 
perial safety. Here as in so many cases, time marches forward with friendly step. 
The vast developments of air transport make a new bond of union and new 
facilities for meeting which will give the councils of the British Commonwealth of 
nations a unity mu^ greater than ever was possible before. 

When the war is over and when command of the air has turned from the 
most horrible form of destruction to the glories of peace it will be quite easy to 
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have meeUngB of Prime Miniaten for Imperial conferencea— whatever yon like to 
call them— every*year or more often on every aerious oooaaion and we will encour- 
age them at any time, during the period of the war. It ia not necesaary that thef^e ^ 
meetinga ahould alwaya take place in London (cheera). They may take place in 
other centrea of out united commonwealth— although I am aUll ola faahioned enouah 
to conaider cockney London the heart of the Empire. 1 am quite ready that we 
ahould take wing in the future. Thia we have already bad apart from the conference 
with the President of the United States, a conference in Quebec where 1 sat for 
several days with the Dominion Cabinet and where we were all guests of Canada 
which I may aay it is a verv agreeable thing to be. 

It is very likely that when Hitler and Hitlerism are finished and blasted from 
the face of the earth we shall have couferencea of the British Empire and the 
United States in Australia about all those matters in some of which all certainly 
find causes for complaint against Japan (laughter and cheers). When peace returns— 
and we should pray to Ood it soon may — conferences of Prime Ministers of the 
Dominions among whom we trust India will be reckoned, and with whom the 
Colonies will be associated, will become, we hope, frequent and regular facta and 
fesii itiea of our annual life. Some assume that there must be inherent antagonism 
between a world order to keep the peace and a vast natural federal orgamsatioii 
which will inevitably be in existence. 1 do not believe this is true (cheers). Both 
the world order and the great organisation may be so fashioned as to be but part 
of one tremendous whole. I have never conceived that fraternal association with 
the United Htates would mitigate in any way against the unity of the British 
Commonwealth or Empire or breed ill-feeling with our great Bussian ally with 
whom we are bound by a twenty years’ treaty. 1 do not think we need choose this 
or that. With wisdom, patience, vigour and courage we may get the best of both. 
We have often said of our own British Empire, 'in my father’s house there are 
many mansions’. So in this far greater world structure which we shall surely raise 
out of the ruins of a desolating war there is room for all generous free associations 
of a special character so long as they are not disloyal to the world cause nor seek 
to bar the forward march or mankind. 

The motion for Commonwealth Co-operation was unanimously agreed to. 

House of Lords— London — 16th. February 1944 

Big Slates to Swallow Small States 

Moving the second reading of the India (Attachment of States) Bill in the 
House of Lords on the 16th. Feb. ’44, Earl Munster, Under Secretary for India, said the 
bill was intended to place beyond all manner of doubt the right of the Viceroy to 
provide for the most suitable administration of a large number of small and very 
small states, or really estates. Particularly was it concerned with the position of 
some 400 petty states in Kathiawar and GujeraU ... 

"1 hardly think it is necessary for me to emphasise the diBastrous effect 
produced upon the 800,000 inhabitants of these states by the present multiplicity of 
iurisdictions and fragmentation of their territories. That, 1 believe, is obvious to 
every one” he said. The Chiefs of these states have been accorded certain personal 
privileges and these will be maintained to them under the new arrangements. 
Political officers had neither the time nor the administrative machinery to ensure 
that the Chiefs, or Taluqdars as they are commonly known, employed their 
resources to the best possible advantage.” , _ . . .*.114 t j 

Referring to the Crown Representative’s declaration of April last year. Lord 
Munster said that by the arrangements then proposed the inhabitants of these states 
would secure administrative benefita normal in British India and larger states and 
which up to DOW the Crown EepreBentative h»d been uneble to extend to Mttj 
states through lack of financial resources and personnel. Law and Order bad Imii 
assured hot public health, education and communications bad not been established 
on a teallj modem basis. Lord Munster referred to court action in last August by 
a Taluqdar who had been attached to Gondal State, alleang that the attachment 
order wae Ulegal. The court had allowed the appeal. The new bill only a^ted 
those statee not named in the first schedule of the Govemment of India Act of 
1035. It would, therefore, only apply to very small stotes which laclud admlnia- 
trative lesouroea. The Crown Sepresentotive might give eu(* direotira as he 
thought fit in his relation with states and in fact would always be deemed to have 
bad that authoritye 
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H# eontinued : *11ie Bill, al drafted, takes notbinfi; airay from Taluqdars 
which tibey hisTe possessed in the past I venture to think that the beneficial foimS 
cl G<^emment4n operation in such states as Nawanagar and Baroda to, which the 
maioriiy of these small states will be attached, are well known. To attach , these 
petty states to a British province is utterly impracticable from the geographical 
point of view alone.” 

Lord Samuel (Liberal) said probably the best solution would be to group 
smaller states together amonfl; themselves but very frequently there were local 
prejudice which had rendered that impossible. The only other course was that they 
be absorbed in states of which they were geographically neighbours* 

Dawg^ous PoBiTion 

Lord Faringdon (Labour) said he did not view anything like equanimity the 
handing over of these states to neighbouring states. Baroda and Nawanagar both 
bad as Indian states quite admirable records of administration but they were 
absolute Governments, and it was yet to be seen whether, for example, the present 
Maharaja of Baroda carried on the admirable traditions of his grandfather, and 
whether the new Jam Sahib carried on the equally good traditions in bis state. 
The smaller states would be removed from the fairly direct administration of Bri- 
tish ofScers, and would be put in the hands of state officials. These officials might 
be admirable, but they were officials of an absolute monarchy and one saw at once 
danger in this position. 

Lord Faringdon added : "I cannot view this bill with anything but alarm and 
deBpondenc>, ana that Is the attitude which is shared by the inhabitants of these 
tiny principalities. When we are all, including the Government, committed to the 
policy of Indian progress, it would be correct surely to give these states advantages 
of representative administration. I suggest that before the Bill is proceeded with 
further the peoples in these tiny states should be consulted and their wishes taken 
into consideration. This is a dictatorial act. It may be a beneficial one. Certainly 
some such provision is clearly necessary in these cases, but I cannot believe that 
at the present time it is wise, proper or just to band over a considerable popula- 
tion to an absolutism, which is completely in control.” 

Lord Hailby^s Views 

Lord Hailey said there were as many people in this country as be thought 
there were in India who shared the apprehension expressed by Lord Faringdon. 
One reason for the apprehension was that though many Indian states had lately 
made great advancement in liberalising their constitution, they had not brought 
themselves within the orbit of those democratic institutions we in the last genera- 
tion endeavoured to establish in British India. Another reason was that some 
Indian states had not in the past had a record marked by progressive admin iBtra< 
tion. There had been instances in which the Paramount Power had to remove 
some rulers for gross cases of misride. It was fortunate that some states to which 
it was proposed to attach minor units were among the most progressive. 

Discussing alternatives to the Bill’s proposals Lord Hailey said that the areas 
might be annexed into British India. There was nothing in the treaties or obliga- 
tions in past relations which would remain the original problem cajused by their 
geographical detachment. In the second place they could cancel the order of attach- 
ment that had been made by the Bepresentative of the Crown and restore the 
position which existed before. That would still leave unsolved the problem of 
improving the position of the inhabitants. In the third place they might withdraw 
any attempts to maintain elements of order in these units and leave the people 
concerned to make their own attachments with neighbouring major states. That was 
a proposition so undesirable that it carried its own condemnation. They had to 
consider the welfare of the 800,000 people concerned and he felt the proposals in 
the Bill offered greater possibility than any of the three alternatives he had sug- 
gested. 

The Bill was given a second reading. 



TheNatalIndianCongress 

* . Durban— 20th. February 1944 

Mayor ot Dnrban’i openiag Addreu. 

A confeience of the Natal Indian Oongresg— the firet meeting of the Indians 
united in one common body— was opened by the Mayor of Durban, Mr. B. Ellis 
Brown in Durban on the 20th. February 1^44. 

Senator D. Q, Sh^pstone and Mr. /. H, Basson, CommiciBioner of ImmigrA* 
tion and Asiatic Adairs, attended on behulf of the Union Government. 

Mr. Ellis Brown said : '^There have been signs that the disputes we have 
been trying to settle in S. Africa are likely to have international repercussions, and 
unless we are careful, things that have happened may upset the hitherto friendly 
relations bqtween 8 Africa, India and other nations, it will be nothing hhort of 
a calamity— and a very great calamity~.!f any divisions are allowed to creep into 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. To allow such things to happen would be 
to play directly into the hands of the enemy.” 

Mr. </. (k, Godfrey, in his presidential address, said that the blame for the 
friction existing today between tne Indian and Eurotiean in Natal lay not with the 
Indian but with the Durban City Oouncii and the Union Government. The former 
had '^criminally” neglected its responsibilities and the latter sacrificed Indians on 
the altar of a general election. 

Dealing with the Pegging” Act he said that it was "unnocesBary,” but the 
situation was used by Government to secure a majority in rarliament. This Act 
flouted the spirit of the Capetown Agreement which 1 id down that the Indian 
community should adopt European standards of living. ''It is sn insult to our 
honour as ludians: it proclaims racial discrimination of the lowest and vilest type. 
Even the sponsors of the Bill are now ashamed of it. 

“Political expediency was the central motive of the Act, while 
minority cried 'save us from Indian penetration.* 'I'lie Act takes awa. 
right to progress and expand economically and industrially. Wt* art* 
right of acquiring and occupying properties anywLeie we please” 

He emphasized that at present the Act was restiictcd to the city of Durban, 
but other municipalities could apply it, , , . ' 

“We demand and claim the right to acquire and occupy land for commercial 
and industrial purposes,** he declared, . , , .i. j 

As regards property acquired for residential purposes, they had a mutual 
interest to consider— that of living beside the liuropean. Many difficulties had 
arisen because of the neglect of municipalities to affiird suitable sites where Indians 
could reside. The Durban Citv Council's failure in this direction might he said 
to be “criminal, and its attitude has left our middle class people no option but to 

buy land in the localities we have bought.” tt • r. a * • • a 

“Also it was an act of deliberate injustice on the Union (lovcrnment to insist 
UDOn retaining provincial barriers. It is our considered opinion tliafc if the provincisl 
barriers were removed and the Indian community allowed fre»dom in commerce, 
industry and agriculture, very little would be heard of any Tiidisn* question. 

“We have been criticized in this country for appealing to India when we are 
iu difliculties. We are told that these are h African niaiters and the Union 
Government will brook no interference from outside. We do not share that view, 
for BO long as the Union Gi.veiumeut fails to give us the right of representation, 
BO long will we consider it our right to invoke the aid of India and other 

countries. Indians wanted franchise, they would not be 

satisfied with communal representation, because communal franchise hud been tried 
elsewhere and had proved a failure. 

Resolutions 

Later, the Congress decided that it would co-operate with the Judicial 
Oommission only if the political status of Indians was included in the terms 

When* the Congress gives evidence before the Commission, it will deal with full 
franchise. Representatives will also lead evidence calling for. the repeal of all 
repressive laws militating against the progress of the Indian community, with 
particular emphasis on the I'egging Act. 


type. 

a vociferous 
away our inherent 
denied our 
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The 4 mcnm ^powtnd Ifei flomnittM to bum meetiBca4»%NatiS^ 
Mt the "Fasftine” Aet. > ^ 


•glinet the f^Fen^g” Aet. 

< It Mtiiad the policy of coKqpKtoton eenied out in toe peet eoneentoft elleged 
IpdiM penetretion. There was oeaet4eHible disieion of o^ien on this issne. and 
the CoDstMe tejeoted an amendniant jneking to ahandon’ negotiatiob by dauaring 
that Indians once and for all omosra aegrq;atlon in demaceatsd ateae. 

A motion desoribiiw toe “FeKfdng” Aet m a negation hf the most eleinentary 
hnman rights and toe elolation of toe pxinoiples of dinmoerscy <aqd toe Oimtown 
Agreement and calling on the Union Oorenment immediately to npeal '*1^ most 
obnoxioas legislation'' was passed. 


Messages 

F-M 8naiU,"B A&fean Premier, eending greetings to the ooetferenoe, said : 
“The conference meets jit a time when difficult issues once more are under ^consi* 
deration. My earnest wish is that yont deliberations may be gnided in a q^t of 
mutual acconmodation which may help towards finding a way ont of toe pfhient 
difficulties. We hhve had difficulties before, and have from time to time bean hble 
10 overeonu them, and, I trust, toe same will be the ease again. The Broome 
Commission, in which I trust the Indian community will participate, will explore 
important iassuM which wili bo referred to it and possibly pare toe way towaras a 
satisfactory settlement of these iesnes. In that spirtt, let us ail grapple wito the 
task whim 1 beliere is not befondioat powae to aemeTe. Yont Congress may thus 
become an important link iMiin whole {BOeess of findmg solutions for cuffioult 
probleme.” ' 

N. S. Kh«n, Member for tndi|na Overseas in 'toe Viceroy's Executive 
OouddC In a meseafci uii' i /limans in 8 Africa should speak with one voice and 
wUb m a emmdl^uaa. Hay the conferene^aintain sobriety and wisdom.” 

Sir B. Sama -Jiao. in.a message said ^-''Ihdia will never let you down.” 

Messages were also ''Medved from Mr. P. F, Sapru, Bit Chunilal M^hta, 
Bit Padampat SinghMia. Mr. M, R. Jayakar, toe JAi^rs gf Rombay end Moiraa, 
and Raja Sir ItaHaraj Singh, 


Th6 South African Hindu 0>nference 

MaMurgoSth. to loth. April 1944 

' Proeeadtog* * SeaolntlonB 

There wis M dldioqtoeu of seUgfams revival in the City Balk on Maritsburg 
on toe 8to. April 1944 When, toe B. ddriean |Hndn Gontorence held its opening 
meeting undm the eMpices of toe E African Hindn Mabambha. It was attended 
!» 800 lepteaentinl all Hindn religions and edncatfonnl inatitntions 

t of i^gtal, Mr. C. B. Rieliolla, referred to the 

barmoniona inatinct of Hindnfn^ . ' . , . . 

fie seid that great mepfss was being made in ednontion and within a reason- 
able p«»i|nd it aiuKud not he mad ti^t any Indian child in Natal waa growing up 

with^^pt ow w dr i^^ racantom committee. Mr. 8. R. Naidoo, add that toe EBfadus 
formed toe megeet gro|&.0f the Indian popnlntion in 8. Africa and it was essential 
that should w'awmrirnl organinstion to direct and achieve unity of pnrpoee. 
M ibggestM tM t^mtoftstenee should devise n soheme by which the eerrices of 

.( .Mitad. to 

tWe'bountttwSibigB.MtoJW birth. Their grstitnde oo^ not bebdto 

express^ own in toaa£ng% ipM College where onitnres of Western and Esstern 
eivillasttoae'* would mM fglggMMrtatti^ provided for Indians and Entoptans to 
. farther the sbltoBd fdSj^oMraT toe oonntiy. « 







